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H l/es8on Ipuom Japan 

THE APPROPRIATION OF CHRISTIAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS BY NON-CHRISTIANS 

BY 

MR SAINT NIIUL SINOD 


^ IME and again we are reminded by friends 
^ and foes alike that Occidental civilization 
' IS founded upon Christianity and that a 
non Gbristiin people cannot appropriate the best 
it has to nfier ithout drst flocking to the standard 
of Christ 

Little as we know it in India, this contention 
has been \erj decisiielj answered for tis by the 
Japanese — who amongst A^atics, aio unques 
tionably the most expenonced in the matter of 
assimilating European enlightenment 

Without in an^ way abjunng their faith they 
have boldly annexed the Re 1 Grots, which it is 
claimed, would be inconceuable without tho 
Christian concept of chanty as its foundation 
They have accomphshed such wonders with it in 
iffording medical relief not only to those maimed 
n wir, but also to victims of famines, floods, tidal 
[vaves earthquakes mine disasters, holocansts, 
street and factory accidents, strikes, and nots, 
ihat even the most critical are constrained to ad 
nit that tlie Red Cross is just as successful when 
vorked by so called “ heathens ’ as when it n 
iperated by those imbued with the doctrines of 
31imtiimty It bo of interest to rehte 

inofly how this hta como to pisa 


o ... ..... ooventios of tho K,t Centun 

tho:iirr:: 


~ to reorganise 

“ theT" ” T ’’■S’- 

of the thon nowly .ostitutod „ecl.a,I b,.ro,„ of 
he W„r Deportment, heard of a Western inatitn 

battle field irrespective of their being comnatriot. 

Western world, at that 

and these officer, had had no "''8'“'”* 

themselves folly on the snbjS 
a<l. ‘hey submitted a proposal to tl, n 
S-JDa.han)that something 

jaiTOt tho susrephbihties of fb 

been appointed by bisJIajeaty th" tT", 

to counsel him They at ^ “ a hlutsuhito 

°"tT' -fi-o-lly vetoed .t 
■Uid the promoters of thtt. . 
ordinary mortals they would hav ''’‘‘On boon 
ed the snub thus drasticalK a 1 ° '‘“'“‘'l roAot 

no more about it But th ' Mid 

absolutely sure of the so 7 '■'-"S 

meat, deeded to male a froshXt' 

Since It was the sm„ of th. n 
Emperor’s advisers had tale ‘''e 

seated thatthosnrgoot^ n'™""™' 

« “““"d nurses of the Japanese 
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Array pbouU be <l>«t»ngiuehe I bj a lioruont**! iM 

Btnpe on a white bnchpronrnl This sebme ww 
propoundetl bcciu'se the men felt that in course of 
time they would be able to obtain Fanction to 
cro«s the horizontal line with a perpewhenKr 
one, thus conrerting their badge into the "Weitem 
symbol of mercy They were wi«e enough to beep 
this to themselves honeier, and ns a consequence, 
in 1872 the “ Council of 'Itato placed the stamp 
of their approval on the new suggestion and the 
horizontal rel lino was adopted as the marV of the 
Japa e Army medical semce 

hleantimo tn o Kipponose men of great inflwonce 
hlr (afterward'' Field hlaTshaWnnee^Oyawa anl 
Mr (■later Count) Tsnnctami Sinoo became ei thu 
Biasticndrmrers of thellelCross whilesojoinningin 
Europe, the fir-t to studi modem mflitar) science 
and the second to act as Minister to the Japanese 
Legation in Vienna On their return home they 
neier lost an opportunity to trv to induee the 
Dajohan to start n similar bumamtanan league 
In conme of time Oyama flucceede'l in persuading 
the VTar Department to adopt the Red Cross as 
the ba Ige of its medteal 1 ure.au 

Inasmuch as tho red cross was the distinctiro 
marlw of the Genera Coniention — the original 
society founded in 18G4 — this action opened up a 
question of international law Rut licfore any 
thing further conll be done Japan snldcnly 
foiinl Itself embroiW in a aangiiinarj cinl war 
which broke out in 1877 

Sano at once set out to collect suWnptwms »ml 
enrol actire helpers and members to organize tbo 
UnXiutishi (Society of TJmiers.al liorc) to ofTer 
me 1ic.al relief to the sick and wonn lei so) tiers 
This association adopted as its distinclTve mark a 
red dot oierarel horizontal line, on a white 
ground, tl ereby getting just a little nearer to the 
Rel Cross symbol Thei Commanlcr in Cliiefa 
perims-sion was secure I for members of tho oiga 
nization to renter me1ic-l and siiigicil ai 1 to the 
Imperial troops and similarly nl«o to lelptho 


necessitous relxil fighters Tlio funds jiermittcil 
only R Itmitc<l medte-il corps to 1)0 hont to tlio 
front and it had to carry on its operations in a 
xaeint tenement leased for the timo being How 
ever, the work was so efiectiaely con lucte I tluat 
by the time tlio reliellion (uliich lastel eight 
months) eamo to an end the fact was esta* 
bltslied that the lied Cross i lea was not a mere 
Utopian dream but a noble conception which could 
Iks Miccessfiilly carried out for the goofl of all 
concerneil 

At the cliKC of the cinl war an attempt was 
made to disband this won odicial agency of merci 
Rut Its promoters saved it from such a fito and 
everted increasing pressure upon the Ooremment 
to give it a better status 

Towards the middle of the Eighties the propa 
gamksts scored their greatest victorv Japan 
sought entry into tho Geneva Convention Ry 
October, 18RC, arrangements were completcfl, 
^<11 Vtpport was almitted into tho Convention , 
the Ualvnishn was conv erte I into the semi ofimal 
“Rtsl Cross Society of Japan and theRe<I Cros^ 
wa.s formally and regularly adopted as its emblem 
Tlie Minister of ar made elalmrate arrange 
menta to insure that the Army shoull grasp thi* 
significance of this innovation Tlie rompendiur^' 
of tho Red Cross Conversion was immeihatelj’ 
translated into cosy Japanese and copies of i^ 
were freely distributed amongst tho troops 

Moreover, off cers were charged with the mis.sio^ 
of explaining Its provisions to the men unde** 
their charge 

Quite apart from this, the War BepartTOCut 
took stops to have disinfected bandages sewn iri 
SI le the sol licrs tunics an 1 taught each and cv cfJ 
one of them how to make effective use of them fO 
that in times of war .he Irownfacd Tonirnff** 
woull bo able to bandage thoir own an 1 tl cir 
comraW wounls ponding the nrmal of the R'' 

hef Corps-a mcasiiro which nornroptsan nro’y 

Kiv« that of Prussm had then adopted 
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mt. 7° ““I Cn«s 

“ ° ““ C»''™>'fon, the pr„p,g„da ^ 

pushed m right earnest to develop the „rg,„.ra 

on so that It would have the hospitals, appurte 
nances and stall necessary to entitle it to jom the 
International Red Cross Society without enter 
ngvrhichthe country could not participate in 
the boneats to the fullest eitent 

In 1887 the Government ns well as the Society 
sent ropresentatives to the session of the Interna 
tional Red Cross Society held at Karlsruhe, Gcr 
many, to leqiiest that Tapan bo admitted into the 
world organisation For a timeit appeared as ,f 

nncial prejudices 'vould block Nippon s purpose 
Some narrow minded Euiopeana urged that the 
assistance and protection which the Red Cross 
League mutually render in time of war should not 
be eatonded to countries outside the boiindancs 
of Europe, oven when those countries happened 
to bo members of the League In other words 
theyexeited themselves to the utmost to mifco’ 
the iNipponose Red Cross a panaA amongst the 
Western sister societies, even if it was admitted 
into the International organization Be.^nng m 
mind the fact that the institution is founded upon 
Christian chant; , and is meant to raimmize, as for 
as possible, mans brutality to man, it was q„eer 
to say the least, that such a proposal should have* 
evei been put forward But Christians, lespite 
the sublime teachings of their ’\risfcer, are apt to 
be petty minded and selhsli just as much as those 
whom they Cvall “heathens and the fact re- 
mains that a determined effort was made by a 
section of the delegitca to the Fourth International 
Confeienco of the Red Cross Sopiety to nee the 

accident of birth as a weapon to bar the Japanese 
out of the pale of Fiirojiean sister societies 

llowever, Surgeon Geneial Baron Tadanon 
Ishigitro and Ins three colleigues, Viocoimt 
AInt^n lain, Dr Tanignchi and Dr 


A LESSON PROM JAPAN 


Noritsiigu '\lntMilain, nr lanigncln and Dr 
-the only Asi xtics pre-ent at the conference 

who had aIreadyiio\ed tint satisfactory aironge- 


Jlon- 


‘-e naJ:~n,‘'-“^ ^Leaguca 

-Otbe Japaucs/td"’;: 

thelnfcruataaalb!;' “ -^omed into 

the mstitutiou Tiicy™co P™““tcrs of 

populaiaze il by moans of "f “I °“t to 
personal talks, t'oTd”*'"* 

augment ite f„„do, which 

was impossible Ihev succ. . f Progress 

;-HeseeKortsberer.;t7rr^'-“ 

Imperial Majesties tl.« i . ! ^ ‘ 

l>uwa*erEm;,es:Har:i„'t 

of tbo blood. Court nobles and 77"^ ^’"u«sees 
their whole hearted support to the 
On account of the eiiv “rganisation 

poterble to follow the develonr 
afop by step, but ,t may t ZT, 7“' 
tions were hberaliy contrib t subscrip 

the institutions maintained 'fo 
surgical lelief '“r medical and 

'■''ahette,andm„rof::,77/‘“'f Pro 

^”s,suige„„s_ nuises, comn ’’''I'' 

uleilcs, and othe, he^ 

- -- that 

I-ed Cross able^r “ “'u 

aumbenng 1,587 “">■ relief corps 

were .,te„doj „„d . "’“'““'■eee who 

1.484 (mostly oil "euesof 

-"rrngZ" -Paign.^l’rthrplV’r 

t time female 
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A LISSOM* FliOM JAPAN 


T sturdy institution It bus a membersliip of about 
17,50,000 (that is to say, one person out of every 
36 in the bunrise Empire belongs to it) Its 
buildings, ships, and appurtenances are worth 

about It, 2,44,50,000, and Its funds amount to 
another It, 13,00,000' It ha, a Urge hospital at 
Shibuya, a suburb of Tokyo, which serves as the 


■^.on If they become ill or are injured while on 
active service, or because of it, they are gniuted 
pensions, which are continued to their families in 
CISC of their death 

A .ordmay be said about the constitution of 
the Japanese Bed Cross Society 


central institution In addition it maintains 's ‘te central organisation at 

eleven other hospitals in vanous parts of the “ “Hombu ' or “ Head quarters ” 

Empire, including Manchuria and Formosa “‘o control of the Standing Conncirof 

The Bed ( 'ross nurse s hospital uniform consist, members, who are elected at the gene °i 

of a long white over all apion, and a large, high, ““‘'"gannually held in the capital of the E 
square, snowy cap, with a red cross on it, front ("™"y m the famous Hye„u p„|j, 

The travelling or out door habit is a neat, plam amongst the members of the Bed Cross's ^t” 
dress of dark inaternl, not unlike that worn by m Tokyo, to serve for a term of th" ^ 

European nurses In onlor to become a nurse I'"" Council meets monthly Jd ™ 

and receive regular training the applicant mu'.t be other matters 


o\er seventeen and under thirty years of age, and 
be willing to serve tluee >ears m the hospital as 
a student After graduating, all the nurses but 
those that are reiiuiied to staff the Red Cross 
Hospitals, winch, during jeace time, are utilized 
as civil hospitils, are placed on the re«oi ve li^t 
They pledge theinsoUes to be always, ready for 
fifteen years after their training is finished to 
uncomplainingly go wherever they are sent, who 
ther It bo to the theatre of war or to the scene of 
politic U disturbances, to loc vhties devastated by 
natural cataclysms, or merely to engage m 
manoeuv res 

Young men are educated in medicine and sur» 
gory free of cli irgo upon their rowing to act ns 
reserve physicims of the Red Cross Society fora 
period of five years after their graduation Some 
of the most promising imongst the medical stud- 
ents are oven sent to tlio Occident to finish their 
training and become exports in their profession, 
with a view to enriching the empire by the know- 
ledge they bring hick to it 

In addition to the gool silines they receive, 
tiie Red CrO'S workers are paid their trarelhng 
expenses whenever they are called out on any 


n.rectcre, wlio „„ Zk 1 

generel admin.slretiou of the „ai,„ 

'J Withm piopcrly deSneti hmita The 
are aasi^ted by three eu™ 
arc elected at the GeneivMr . who 

•a- Who are ontniSr:! S!"* °l 
•ahef rewice, „„d audit ZtZTj' 

r™.iy,;pre:dtte;crrr‘'’“ 

Directors, two Vice P j ™ ^roongst the 
•>ui<iag,t the D.rectore7“ud”rs?° 

one of whose chief . So'rctary General 

admiuietrative det'I o'rth 
organization entire 

Ho!plflTTlkyrwrcr!'L°r'"^ 

KcUcf btafr 13 trained an 1 i 

treated, and which duriu ' PBlents are 

--Jed ooldiere ’ and 


tttn iNbtAU uiiVirAV 


[jANtAUV lOU 


Prcsi lent, v.Uo'® {unctions nro fully in«heatc«l bj 
the mme it hcirw 

liOC,»l Bniiiches ol tlio i/owliu, calk I 
aro located at tlio seats o! the I'refictnral Oov 
ernments By an unurittecu Kw, the President 
of the Local Branch is the Ooaemor of tho Pre 
fecturo and its Vice President is his sccwtirj 
The Secretary iihoisin charge of the financial 
and general affairs of the Local Branch w ap 
pointed by the lleidtjnarter' on the tccooimcnda 
tion of the President of the SAiba The IxicaI 
Branches have subsidiary Red CrO'-s Hospit-ila 
and Ladies Volunteer Kursing Association-* un 
der them Tina sphere of action is atnctlj dtmar 
Gated, and the Geutcal body permita no loituitivo 
to the branches 

Allied vfith the Local Branches nr*. Re«l Cros>. 
Ooiniaittoee established in cities an»l towns, with 
{unctions sirniUr to those of the Local Branches 
AlSliated with these Cocnmttees arc r>ub com 
mittees distributed m ton-ns and Milage^ all over 
the Empire, which concern themselves with the 
enlistment of members and the collection of 
funds which, with the exception of tho aoioniits 
necessary for meeting local expense^, nre sent to 
the Central Treasury at Tokyo 

In a wonl, the net of the Red Cross Society 
has been spread all over Japan — and it is n finely 
knit net, capible of catching largo and small fry 
The very fact that Royalty, Princesaml Pun 
ocAses ot tbfl bbaod, hioblfts awiba^U otlvcvaH, ww 
actively interested in tho movement, gives the 
organization an enviable irestige The fact that 
each member is jrivilegod to wcir a inelal — a 
pnvilego which menibcis of uth'r institntiins do 
not enjoy — ha-* Irought many alhvrenta to the 
movement Bonier tlwa me lal, two others, owe 
of merit and the other of spceual mcml < rvtup, nve 
awanlct in recognition of extrnoidinary service 
rtndertd to tho Society, such as sccuiing a nnia 
her of now supporters or donating Lirge mma to 


lt« fiinla llie-o iinrfueslion iblv liivo induced 
niany to join the lltl Cro'-s Sx-ioty 

One n i“»n why tin Jij--in -t. hivo scond such 
ngical sutcC'H in ndojtiiig one «)f the noblest 
in'^titutioiis of tl ft CIm ti m l\ f-t w ithout in any 
w ly nltdiiig their i ligion h the fact tint tliey 
are l»y nitiiic a kind hi iil<d, pituotic ficojlc 
Ironi the t iiluvt tunes Ihtv have trcatevl foe-v 
with tittcxoMc 1 iiiagn iiiiiiiity 

Another reisoii wliy the Aijijionr so have done 
fo well with the Bed Cross i-< the fict that that 
they mo amenable to distiphnc and n\cr»e to 
doing tUuigs hj halves liiey hid the shrewdness 
to Icirn from tho Occident not only how to 
eircctivcly use its murderous we-ipons hut also 
how to imniniizo tho brutality of warfire and 
relieve the auffLiing caused by luduAtruil and 
natural diMstti's 

A thml reaMiu for their (tucce-ss is that the Bed 
Cro s DiovemeDt has filled a great nation il ncees- 
vity U his ilTordcd to the mca and womia 
(o|>ociilly tho I idles) of tho Icisurod and middle 
clvs-scsn chance to do iiohlo work, which utilircs 
time which olhcnviso would Iw idlel avvav,nnd 
emotions that, hut foi this outlet, would remain 
pent up to the dctnicont of the individual and to 
the Ovation 


GSynipses ol the OrientTo-Day 

BV BAlNT NIIIAL BINQII. 

Preface —Tbo fellowing pages ero th# rocord of e 
recent noiblo ILreugh Asia, tho author haring personally 
visited all tbo lands about which ho writes, wath one or 
two eaccpUoBS 

It IS a colloetion of Smpressions formed as tho write* 
alowly Journeyed from one land to another, livaog 
amongst tho poopio as ona of tUom 
Tho book falling Into tho hands of tho Indian youth— 
lOT whom It h especi vlly ac'igncd— will bo tho means ol 
inspiring him to work for Ibo uplift of bis land 

Contend —Asia's TisiViUsiow 

moat Cams, Asia a Menaco to the West. Japan a Im 
I«na» Di^arn. OricnUJ Trade Bupremacy . Autoerser 
W Limi^ JlorsTohy .The OrienUl V.oman in 

tho M*kin-{. Whero Woman Has Tbo Upp«r livnd. 
Tho M lerniution ol Japan Flaws in Japanese 
V Jupvws MiUrnl 

Itm Rural Life m 

_ „ Pdlllon Price Re One 

roSu6wnUr,o/th^ ' JnJion F er.ctf.' As f2 

a A NaUsan & Co , Bankutama Cbetiy Btrect, HsdraS, 
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WHAT IS INDIAN ECONOMICS ? 


WHAT IS INDIAN ECONO^riCS ? 


BY 


DR bRlDHAll V KETRAR 


f HE mo?t importint imtnl work ,n the 
miking of , se.enco the expl,cit.„„ of 
concepts Thennoiis phenomena ore to 
be distingmshed from eich other and the mean 
mgs of word, claiming to denote the phenomena 
are to be separate 1 from each other 
The possible meaning, of the espresmon I„ 

must first be an^ljred and then the 
held which we wish to cnltirate should be noted 
One meaning which is likily to be conreyeil bw 
the above expression is the economie science as 
developed by the Indian people In this sense 
Indian reonomics woi.l I he a study of the Econo 
inic writings which appcsre 1 la India Such a 
atnd, would either be historical or prosentatiie 
Hj the latter I mean a atiidj of the km I which 
a foreign., may make to interpret Indian econo 
mioidea, ofanj particular perio I specially of 
the period representing their maturity 
One nee 1 not imdersfand that economics .s a 
sconce foreign to India But it ahoiill be ,d 
mitted atthe same time that p,l,c,„l ,, ,, 

somewhat lore.gn to tins country « ben I make 
the above statement I have the following ibst.nc 
..on in rnymml Asfara, sc, enco „f wealth is 
concerned India ha lit The Sanskrit name for 

the science of an I 

inl ascieneoof bnanee andgovernment in gciicm, 
the thing that In I.a did not seem to 1 ,v„ is pi 

t,mireonomj~thnl„ a system of thomht 

tended to discover measure, to develop a sm.ety 
determined by political allegiance ^ 

AnoHermcan ng the e,prc„.„n “ In .„n Pen 
nomics convevs.stho still, of tho 
condition ol India ^ wonomic 


This stu ly of economic condition „ to be „ 
fo. tho pniposo of disooiermg .bo oconom.c la 
which are governing Indian condition. Tin, 
tho pure scientific interest in the stud, , 
msuior l,« a practical importance „Ko, and tl 
« tho economic betterment of India 
The la,™ relating to economic phenomena, 
bedmiled into two classes fo, the sake of 
nionce 

(0 “elawswhicl, express relation betweer 
two contempoi-meous economic facts or bet 

^-.poraneoii, economic and 

tu 'L?;c!rm::tt:r : r'"-" 

— andnonecorriaer™ 

I SIJ here that the difiereneo 
because wheneror tho relation ma, bor™"‘'°°''' 

sT^t the phenomenaamneeesmrd, s„eeZr"' 
The use of the distinction is this When wa 
';''e;ny society at .particular period the 1 

soeiet, we find ' 

I do not giro anv an ' ^ 

fL::Lr:;rmV“^‘'■'‘- 

fa.,Itv Thedistinetion made abZ 

fow the purpose not of ch,s,f„„ T'"'''"'"' 

7" ’’“"“■■‘’>■“'>1 ^'enience .n’the”""'"'*” 

«f inquiry qvhen our k„„ , j “ PWRiiit 

«wffic.6ntlym,c„m„late, by a 01 , 7 ,“ “J '''° ' 

2 ; -f c.v.,.sa..o?:l"':7'-:7^yof 

definition and terminology guZ 
the history of “f ■'« a.udy 


to enable us to go further ^ 


o thorn who may challenge „ 
chosifioation on logical groiindsion 7 
‘hepnneipleaof classifying k„„ " ^°P'“hnd, 
will be tins w/..! , . 


of y 

Itw ' 

*'“'-'”1 aus 


amount of ordar S'ng i 

atficim, 7 ir .act 

the purpose of '"'’“‘fior eHs 
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nrmigement in the knoi^lelge when rp<jmrcl If 
one sets out to npply the httor tyj« of cl»«>.ilicn. 
tion eiclu«nelj, no npology coullbe msilo for 
retiming a term like Indian I conamte^ in a scicn- 
ti6c work for it Joes not itself represent nnj 
branch of knowledge It is only a field for fitii.1> 
The above classifiaation of laws attracts oiir 
attention to the two fields of economic research 
(i) Research forhws discoverable m tho modem 
economic conditions of fndia („) Study of econo 
mic histor>, and resi-arch for laws therein Tins 
stuly will enable us to understand the laves of 
development 

To spook of the Crst class of laws A fan 
Itnosvleds, of the gcnetal h„, „f p„«l„et,„„ „„ 
eumpLonanl of some laws of <l,st„b„t,„„ ,„a 
exchange has ,ln.,dy heen b. ,b, 

dental student, Wo a.e spe., ,, 
lo-disemcr the same law, 
t,o„. The elnef work before n, 
recnI.antia.ot Indian s„e„| „„ 

an 1 their inter relation If ,be relation bet.ieen 
the rreaent economic ccnd.t.cn, an c„, hand ,„d 
the present .«nl and polital cnditicn, „„ a. 
ether,, clcarlj brought cut, the knoivlel«„„, 
that rclalionsliip 1 . bound to alTert the pmeramme 
of the Social reform 

ll^e forbids me to .ketch I.ere the l|,„rv „[ 
iRocnl and economic reform Still u fe 
Wnlsma, Uo bring U.e pwictical s, leTf 

Jnaian economics into lehef 
1 bom. of the social condition, which wo find 
"dn,„„ associated with deip 
jP^Ple, iihicl, 1 . ,t,eU a 

ilei.l ’ " ™”” 'o ‘be lack ol 

«« 

‘«*ur„. o of ir;" ™ to til, 

‘'on. an 1 . Oovernment toward, the 

>mv. ooro , ’ "'.ich 

V •oainCd b ,f“;'“‘'''“"‘'‘'“>"’»lncl, 

\rle are.!, ^ “"*‘me„t.,ot the 

\ ' "‘''’“lytobotoiichcdby thep„o.„ 




mont nllhough llie [arsons i,i pohtii-il [on cr nrn 
feel that they „r„ injimous Those social ce nd, 
lion, wliwl. arc not mamtamnl by ,„,H,c senti- 
ments nrti free to bo romalclled by Golem 
ment action The task „f 

cnl i,„f.t„t.ons end condition,, iilncli arc not 

l. kel, tobelonchelhcthof.oiermnenton amiunt 
of the reason giien nixiie n, a, , 1,11 open fo, re 

Om Tliey «,II Lake pi ,ce only 
take lb. initiatiie The work Iwfore the lender, 
ottliepeoile.sto pro, me the seeml opinion for 
logiilative or ndministnvtive reforms 

Isit now ,.,m t tho relafion .b. 

With other phenomcfia 

Economic eon l.t,„„s „f „„ j 

mm, I first of. Ill,; the pi,,,. eel condition ^ 

Z " V'"'" '''male, .1, 

onil^al’eT ""Im'bam 'ffiet, 

n social end econemie condition, end,,, making 
^...nMion or Indiadigerentlrcmthatnf 

The proper limit, of tlic cITicte of wk, , 

m. tance,,,,r'„J;:;;" 7 "('‘^'«»ct.e,for 
almct the entirety of In 1 ' ""‘'lition, 
-icmhaicgo::;::, 

do not pe, prop,, ,7 “ ‘ ''"^Imn The, 

phvs, ml conditions Still fho the 
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their influence on economic life of the people should 
be studied together 

The investigation into the vanous social and 
political institutions la to be made not only to 
seek explanation of their existence but also to 
judge their economic efficiency If it could ho 
proved that any particular institution is injurious 
from the economic point of view that vvonld not 
necessarily condemn the institution Still sudi a 
study will encourage the people to observe and 
study their own institutions more closely A clear 
conception of the economic aspects will enable the 
people to arrive at more intelligent judgments on 
the desimbility of the institutions They will be 
better able to consider whether the non economic 
advantage are such as outtveigh the economic 
considerations 

While studying the economic conditions in 
India the intellectual tradition of the people can 
not he ignnied Economic motives govern the 
actiom of all human beings but motive^ other 
than economic also govern our actions Occasion 
allj the strength of non economic ideals and 
motives decrease tne strength of the economic 
forces and motives and for this reason the intellec 
tual historj of India is important to the student 
of Indian Economics 

Let us now turn to the laws of economic deve 
lopment The rapid changes in the social and 
economic life of India which were set on foot after 
the beginning of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century are full of interest to the student of 
Indian Economics To study thoo facts vve have 
at present fresh and ample material The conc«p 
tion of the present generation of the social and 
economic conditions is blurred, but an intelligent 
effort to collect facts will make them more vivid 
Hut It should also be stated liero that the roost 
interesting part of economic history of India is 
not merely that The economic history of India 
Itself IS very complicated, extending over a great 
P«nod and will give many Hws of social and 


economic evolution, which tho history of tho 
western world may not be able to give India 
had been a highly civilized country when the 
western world was quite primitive, and jot, at 
this time, India js far behind the western world 
This great phenomenon is yet to be explained 
Moreovei for the origins of many social and econo 
mic institutions and products we have to resort 
to Indian documents Thus the economic history 
of civilization in India has to supply information 
to the economic history and the history of civih 
zation m general of the entire world The nature 
of this task IS such that a man with mere know 
le Ige of economics will not be able to fulfil it 
All I mean is th vt tho future historians of Indian 
civilization must be thoroughly equipped with the 
pnnciples of economics, and that it is their duty 
to explain tho economic evolution also Those 
who are fitted for such task will undertake it 
Willie studj mg the economic history as well 
ns the intelloctinl history of India it will be found 


wm the conception of Indian Economics is a very 
recent on© In the creation of this conception it 
must be acknowledged that the greater part of 
the credit belongs to the British Th© concept 
of “ Indian Economics presupposes that India 
has already become a unit of the economic life 
This creation of Indian Economic unity is a direct 
result of Indian political unity which is brought 
about by the Bntish This economic umtj of 
India is 80 Hte a production and still it has 
influenced Indian life although the influence is 
not great Indu is yet to develop an organized 

economic life 

Thescenceof Economio law, may be called 
pure emence It there be any economic law, 
which could he denved by tho study of Indian 
social and economic condition,, the, will not foirni 
part of Indian Economics but Economics m 
gereral 

Indian economic, may al,o include thee one, 
tions of economic policy which will tend to better 
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But the fdct remains that the Indian press is far 
below the standard of the western piess Consc 
quently our undivided efforts should he directed 
towards raising it to a higher standard 
Mere multiplications of journals are in themselves 
feeble endeavoui-s to uplift the press “We will 
have to set about thinking of more effective steps 
to accomplish our purpose This brings me to the 
root of the question In my opinion — and I am 
confident that my brother journalists will bear with 
me in my statement — the ea'^.ily remediable faults 
of the Indian press are ns follows — 

1 Lack of Ideal 

2 Lack of Organisation 

3 Lack of Enterpnse 

4 Lack of Responsibility 

7 Ignorance of Rights 

0 Lack of Unity 

Before analjsing ininutoly the mx faults which 
(hrectlj contribute to our weakness I shall classify 
the Indian pie«s into foui divisions, viz the Anglo 
Indian Dubes, the Indian Diihes, the Indian 
weeklies, and the Indian periodicals I exclude 
the fiist from my analysis for obvious reasons 
I am only concerned here with the Indian 
Press — the Duhes, the Weeklies and the Penodi 
c.\ls W c can well congraUiKte ourselves that wo 
luve in ui} Indian Duho-s, though I regret that 
we have very few vernacular Dvihes They are 
good in tlieir own wvy but they nie decidedly not 
what tliey ought to bo They have no common 
idtal 01 even their own respective ideals Every 
Duly IS a master unto itself and it pours its opi 
mens down the throats of its readers ns the pri 
son doctors forcibly feed the Suffragettes in Qrcat 
Iliikun In the lattei c.i*e, however, there was 
thocon olation tLat the misguided women were 
not allowed to starve But our injection stnkes 
at the root of indivadnal rights 'NVe are an im 
IKirious nation and it is no wonder that we are 
sometimes fond of autocracy It is creditable, 
however, that almost all our daihes are more or 


less National * than provincial organs and devoto 
more space to the di'^cussion of National events 
than to tho detailed enumeration ' f provincial 
occurences But a newspaper, it must be under- 
stood, must not bo content with merely being a 
newspaper but it must b© a vxwspapei Take any 
English Daily and you will know without being 
told that it stands for something, whatever that 
something may be It espouses a certain cause It 
lb either Tory , Liberal, or Socialist, either this 
or that It rests on a basis and it is understood 
to execute some function It may bo to introduce 
conscription, it may be to engineer Jingoistic 
agitation , it may be to infuse Liberalism, it may 
again be to spread Socialism But there is no 
Duly m all Europe, not oven m Russia that stands 
for itself 

Our Daily p ipers are more or Jess neicspapers and 
never tneti'spapers Theie is one Daily recently 
stalled in Allahabad that stands out for the 
Congress But one swallow does not make a 
summer and one Daily espousing a certain idea 
cannot make up for the lack of ideal of the re&t 
Unless and until every Daily speaks vvhvt it 
stands for, and has something to stand upon, y ou 
cannot have a paper m India analogous to the 

ixmes, Xh& Daily the ''Dailj Chront 

cfe, the ’ oi the * Daily Uifucn ' 

I do not pretend to be an idealist capable of 
sketching out ideal oi ideals foi oui Dailies 
These are left to abler men than myself I can 
only point out that the Daihes lack ideal or ideals 
and emphasise that these are essential for then 
existence 

Secondly, tho Daily Press has no organisation 
of its own We have no parties, consistent with 
our growth as a nation, and yet the Daily Press is 
umted on no common ground 1 have pointed 
out elsewhere that the Indian Piess w disunited 
and I do not intend, consecjuently to deal upon 
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sumce ,t to th. 

Bally ppar’ » I“<i“ 

ed disjointed bnks, T^ithout hmng anj mcUna 

tion towards consolidation As time rolU on, *e 
between one Duly and another jaxMis wider 
and wider and there is no attempt to bridge it 
Our critical faculty has oierstepied the limit of 
decorum and no approach towards the solution of 
this all absorbing problem can be made m, long 
B3 the Daily press deems fit to stand where it 
stands 

The fact that we are at the mercy of othens, 

■who do not see eye to eye with us on national 
questions, for inland Kews Service is an eloquent 
commentary on our hek of enterprise Tint we 
not only receive Foreign News througliu Foreign 
Agency but also our own news through the eaine 
channel convincingly proves our utter inabibty 

to organise Inland News Service But that w© 

hai e— I mean the Indian Daily pi e^s— consciously 
neglected an opportunity afionled us m th© direc 
tion further testifies that we are determined, at 
rII hazard*, not to moie An enterprising lleugali 
gentleman orgatu'ed a few je.an> ago an all India 
News Agency to aupplj Indian neas to all Duhes 
After senes of struggles be organised it , he open 
cd branches in some proianaal centres , bo ap 
pointed mostly responsible Indian journalists m 
different parts of Indivas correspondents Uis 
was a good organisation, effective, indigenous and 
comprehensu e lie aj proacbed the Indian D ohea 

to patronise him Some came forward and some 
ptood ad imant Not dishaartenc I this courageous 
man went onward and onwaul, and left no stone 
unturned to satisfy the tastes of tl © Diilies At 
ft certain stage of his endeavour ho met with an 
English competitor The now comer had all the 
advantages of hw rneo and position (it may be 
remarked that ho was then euppljing news to the 
fiovcniment of India) The Indian News Agency— 
I mean the indigenous Press Agencj— appealel to 
the Indian Duhes to increase their contnbutions 


order to eooblc .t to co„,i.to o.tl. the new 
peUtor Iho incrc.r..ed contribution reniiestod by 
the lodom Agency o n, tnr les, thin the contr.bu 
tion demanded bj the other But the Indian 
IHihesdtd not respond to the call of the enter- 
prising Indian He was not Wketl up bj his 
own countrymen As a consequence his attempt 
to have a National News Agency filled- and tho 
lack of enterprise of tho Indian Dailies is mainly 
responsible for his failure To day the Daily 
Newspapers are obliged to pay more for Indian 
news semco and what is worse pay to a non mdi 
genous News Agency The net result is that the 
Indian Dubes are at the mercy of a news agency 
against whose foreign service they are bitterly 
compUining If this does not point out to our 
lack of enterprise I do not know what to call it 
In a Daily newspaper news forms an essential 
feature But if such news is transmitted through 
an agency not Indian and if the news published 
does not i-adically differ from that contained la 
the Anglo Indian Dailies which are, by common 
consent, not exactly satisfactory, m th© Indian 
point of view, I cannot see any justification for 
the existence of our Daihes Out newspapers are 
too poor to organise a news agency, cither to send 
OUT news to foreign countries or to receive foreign 
news m India But it passes my understanding 
why they did not have their own agency — I mean 
Indian — for Indian nows 

Those who know anything of the imjxirtance 
of news service will readily see tho great differ- 
ence, tho almost radical thffercnco, between an 
indigerons ml md news agency , and a non indi 
genous Inland News Service There is no coun 
try in the world, in the East or m the West, 
where newspapers depend upon a foreign agency 
for their own news 

tailing to possess an ideal or ideals and deplo 
ml ly lacking in enterprise it maturally follows 
tliat the Duhes hek in responsibility The whole 
Duly Press in England wiU rise up m arms at 
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tho mere suggestion that a Geiman or Trench 
Press Association (instead of the Centiil News 
Agency) will supply them with English nevra 
The popularity of an English Dailj depends upon 
the accuracy of the inland news and its subsen 
bers will hold it responsible if they find that their 
owTi news is transmitted through a foreign 
Agency 

A Daily paper depends upon the free consent 
of the people, whom it represents, and any viola 
tion of this responsibility deprives it of its rights 
Our Indiar Dailies have not only failed to repre 
sent the wishes of the people who maintain them 
but also went against their wishes by consciously 
neglecting a clear opportunity presented to them 

As for Ignorance of nghts their failure to up 
hold them, in a body, has enabled the Govern 
mont to pass such legislation as have tended to 
cripple their powers The supporters and the 
opponents of the Press Act were among the 
Indian Dulles and how can one expect under 
these conditions the Indian Duly Press to under 
Btand Its nghts ? The rights of the Press are m 
violable and are as sacred as the nghts of Govern* 
ments The right to speak frankly, the nght to 
mm-or public opinion faithfully, and the right to 
bo immune from pettifogging interferences of the 
state, and the right to be respected by the Govern 

ment are some of the many nghts of the Press 

Take these away from the Press and its impo 
tenco 13 cleail> established The Press has no 
limitation's and it has no dictator Press censor 
ship IS an anomaly Tl.e Press is above all ,t ,s 
at once the ruler and the ruled , it is the iLister 
and tho servant It is because that these nghts 
have been handed down traditionally to the 
and It 13 an unwritten law that the Press, in some 
respects, IS even above Governments, humanity 
has progressed Rut for the Press and for these 
sacred right-s of tl e Press, wo would have been no 
better than our ancestors of dark Ages A power 
that has the nght to question a Government to 


covoraniencs ir you please, has unbounded 
authoiity It stands high on a pedestal The 
Daily papers of civilised countries are not con 
trolled by the Governments but control them 
Kings are guided by the Press I can imagine 
no human institution that can be cited as a para! 

lei to that singular institution which has made 

Europe what it is to day 
The ludian Daihes do not know their nghts 
Realise they have not asserted them The Indian 
^.ly Press IS Ignorant of Press rights because it 
helped in forging chains for its own bondage 

The Indian Daily Press IS bound hand and fo!!. 

elated by the Government and being led by the 

nose by olBcial regulations 

nrl 7. 7“ '>«"Sestablished it is not difficult 

The 1 7 senous defect of all 

The Indian Dailies are not nn.ted-nav far f 

i.::edX"ror;:trrr 

t^in s -a 

spending enormous sums of money for 
secret senuce When the two sides of the Ldl 
aie presented by the Indian T, i “leld 

thereisnoneedofasecX^L'^ne”""'™” 

stands for some reform The other is «idv 1 
present arguments aeamst it a i ^ 

quence the „form i, not gianied “ 

Indian Press .Vnot ro^,rs7\i, f ‘ 

laded to,reci.teits~ ' """^ 

Monrhre!“™iwt"thr 

■■..onTWeekhesZt-::::- 

suggest, on that we must have more ef h 

dneted on up to date lines l„ss 

■nom of topical articles would go to 1 

‘o.h.ghekandard ^010:17.; :r~: 
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few weeklies ard e\en they do not &nd ttatquata 
support 

I come to our monthly m-ig^iines It is a ro 
hef to turn to our monthlies an 1 elew thur con 
tents They have some ideals, though \ery vague, 
and are decidedly better than our Dailies But 
the outstindmg defect is and I do not blame the 
Editors foi it, that Qur prominent legislators and 
politicians do not, as a rule contribute to tbeir 
pages There is hardlj an English periodical that 
does not count among its regular contributors 
some of the foremost politicians and e\eii legisU 
tors of the day [ do not know why our public 
men with a fen exceptions (tbe> are also putna 
lists) do not contribute to Indian periodical liter-i 
tuco Why the lion Oopil Krishna Gokhale did 
not write a senes of articles on lus education 
scheme for Indian penoJicnls, u more than what 1 
can SA> Periodical litecuture generally repre 
seats ilio highest phase of litcraiy activity und if 
politicunsdo not come forward to ncqaamt the 
snagaiine readers v.ith tUcic Mewx, it i» hvrdly 
po«sible for n magazine to maiatam its stand ird 
How much more interesting would It be to re id 
of the problem of pnmaiy education from the 
of one who Ins made it his life study than third 
rate treatLsCs on the subject from lajincn 1 leave 
the realeis to julgo How much more n luaga 
zine will me in ] rcstigo nud iDduence if it con 
taiaa regulu contribution” from well known poU 
tiCLins on their special subjects tlmn fiom tlio&o 
who write almost on everything and nothing 1 
leave to the LJitora of the Mnguioca to decile 
In other re'iKM:!^ our mag-inncN are bnlliintly 
con luctoil If the ten lency, the increaMng ten 
deucy, to start sectanin inagiiiwea grow tlo 
magazines vvoiill have nothing left to be desnvd 
I have attcmpldl to show the commissions and 
onimiona of the Inliin I’rtsa wvtU a \»ew to 
enable us tonctify thiiii 1! we mo not nhvo to 
oui own defects we cannot hope to siicceel 
oonhdeuco la a de'irwhle element hut over opUnusm 


la di'aaboiia Tiie Indian I’lass, csjiecnny the 
Duly Piis«, must improve considerably before it 
cm ftilfil its purjiose uni execute its task It 
mn t ri->e above jvettifogi,ing jealousies and mean 
quarrels It rau«t devote more attention to the 
propagation of view « and the jromulgation of 
ideas than to mere uprixliiction of ntws and 
events It must build itself on a Arm and conso 
hdated basis and awake to ita sense of re«pon«ibi 
bty It mii^t understand its rights nnd nssert 
them It must dictate and not be dictated It 
must maintain decorum m cntici«m However 
much It may be dll idud in itself in matters of 
detail It must be united in the mnm — in the 
wacrel and inviolable rights of the Press It must 
make its presence felt m the country by vta acti 
vaty It must ever forgo ahead with fixity of 
puipo'O, now cndwiouiing to destroy time aged 
abuse* and out of dvto usages, then strangling eld 
falUcies now iiduig the popu) ir L ulen in then 
work ol cuastrustion then switching the search 
light of cntici'iD on pohtimiis, now scrutinising 
the conduct of public men, then upholding juat 
expressions of opinion, now eslucating the people 
in tnodeni iilftvK then exhorting them to match 
onwai-d III their path of progrtvs Every Duly 
Editor has a wacred resjvonsdnhtv to fulfil He 
IS the ij ostlo of a corhun oiuvc He must conse 
crate Ins life to it Ho mu>t stiek to it lu favr 
and foul wealhei, He must not falter, not 
he^iUtc, not eijuivocito Fonnulitc joui opi 
nions m the light of logic iinl piojvagate them 
unmindful of the consequences Have the good 
of liidiantyum hc-irtand devote youiself heait 
■n I soul to hei welf ire ^ot only the present 
gcnervlionbut posttuty dcminds of you to fulfil 
your mission m hfo You will be faUc to your- 
self, fvlM to the country tint give you birth, fnhe 
to *11 justice au 1 Iniiniunty if you, swayed by 
tempomiy ton«i iemtions, | lafirmcek RiibmHsioti 
to iigid honesty nnd a Ume-serving expediency to 
u determinate lesolve 1 do not overrate the 
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unKjuo position of the Editors of the Daily News 
papers in fndia when I say that they stand as 
custodians of popular rights and as standaid- 
beaters of the popular cause Without sour aid 
no popular movement can succeed You are the 
pivot on which the wheel of Indian progress re 
volves You are the centre of the whole circle of 
Indian Nationalism whence the radium of 
political parties emerges There can he no circle 
without a centre and Nationalism will bo meaning- 
less without you Yon have in you the power of 
immense magnitude which can bo utilised towanls 
right or vvTong You can even ignore it If you 
utilise it propcily ns the Western Press is uti 
Using it, you wiU iruse Ind a from the mire of de 
gmtion and place her in an enviable position in 
the world 

If you misuse it yon will bury the country with 
yoiun the grave of oblivion Put if vou ignore 
it you saculogo the sacred eau-e of progress and 
luo as mere drags on the wheel of progress 

THE 8c SOUTH 1HDI&N HISTORY. 

BY 

MR a KllISElNASWAAlI ADANGAR vf a mpas 


I 

t llFj public it ion of a corrected text of this 
I Pall work and a leviscd translation by 
Professor Geiger unrk ah important step in 
the direction of the investigation into the histoii 
cal value of this chronicle so far ns it bears on the 
history of South India That Professor IIulzscli 
should have cmied on this investigation some 
way in the pages of the roiimal of the Asiatic 
.fociAfi/ for TuK of Last year indicates the atten 
tion that this question is likely to receive, thou h 
the learned Prof'ssor confines himself to the 
period of ''Outh Indian History covered by htbic 
records m the publication of which he bo-s done 
tlic best woik so far for this part of the country. 
Thei-e ls, however, anothei part of that history 


which requires ns much investigation, nay even 
more, as it remains compimtively unexplored yet 
Notwithstanding the translations already avail 
able the facilities for the study of this question 
did not exist for* pursuing definite lines of enquiry 
till now Professor Geiger s tianslation and the 
researches of Di Fleet and a few others make the 
study possible 

Professor Geiger’s translation carries the vvork 
yust to the point at which light from inscnjitionR 
becomes available 1 1 is particularly of this part 
and of its histoiical value, that there his been the 
gieatest diveigence of opinion A caieful and 
scholftily investigation into this period was wanted 
and has now become possible Before proceeding 
to set foith the information available, a brief 
resume of the results of Professor Geigers study 
would bo of value to those vvho may not be able 
to make the study for themsehea the more so, 
as 'ome important questions bearing on the litera- 
ture and hivtory of the Tamils depend upon the 
historical value of these chronicles of Ceylon 
Leaving aside the hteraiy questions connected 
with the Mahavamsa for the time, the sources 
from which the Chronicle diew its material can 
be traced by means of the Vamsattappakasini, a 
native commentary on the Chronicle by an unknown 
author Dr Fleet’s researches leave httle doubt 
ns to the Mahavamsa being a ‘dipika’or com 
mentary on the Dipavamsa , and this would war- 
lant the inference that the Mahavamsa of the 
ancients in the introduction is no other than the 
Dipavamsa it*:elf At the time of the composition 
of the earhei of these, the Dipivamsa, at the close 
of the fourth century A D , there existed in 
Cevlon n sort of chronicle embodying the history 
of the island from its legendary beginnings on 
wards This old chronicle constituted part of the 
Attkakatha, i e the old Commentary literature 
on the canonical wntiflgs of the Ruddlusts which 
Biiddhagliosa took as a basis for his illuminating 
works It was like the Attakatha, composed in 
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old Sinhalese prose, probably mingled with veise 
in the Pah language 

This Attakatha Mnhavamsa existed, aa did the 
Attakatha itself generally, in various recensions 
in different monasteries of the island The diver 
gences among these recensions were slight That 
at the llahavihara monastery at Anumdbapnra 
was of particular importance as it is from this 
recension that the author of the Mahavamsa Tika 
drew for his material 


The Chronicle must orginally have come down 
only to the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon, bnt 
was continued later in all probability down to the 
reign of Mahasena (beginning of the fourth 
century AD) with whose reign both the Maba 
vamsa and the Dipavam«a come to an end 
The Dipavamsa presents the first clumsy redac 
tion m Pah verse The Mahavamsa, on the 
contrary, is a new treatment of the same material 
distinguished by greater skill in the use of the 
Pull language, by more artistic composition, and 
by a more liberal use of the materul contained in 
the onginal work The author of this te known 
by the name Mahavamsa 

Buddhaghosa bases his historical introduction 
to the Samantapasadhika on the Dipa^msa, but 
he completes and amplifies the information therein 
available, by recourse to the only other source the 
Attakatha itself 


The Mahavamsa Tika brings to the contents o! 
the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa further addi 
tions from the same ongmal source This last 
was not composed till tho period 1000 1250 A D 
Tins Tika leaves no doubt that the author had the 
Attakatha before him who also supposes it to be 
known to bus readers and accessible to all 

Thus It IS clear that all these works had thi 
same source of mformation practically,, and havi 
been compose 1 at different periods by differenl 
authors in the following order Dipavamsa (fourtl 
century) Satnantapasad.ka (fifth century). M,ha. 


aamsa (sixth century) and the Tika (in the elo 
venth or twelfth century) 

In regard to tho trustworthiness of these thron- 
icles Professor Geiger is pitted against R 0 
Franke, Kem and V A Smith H C Norman 
to a qualified extent, and Rhys Davids are in 
support The Professor follows M^indisch in 
regard to the interpretation of the Buddhistic 


iraaiuon, ana would i 


child with the bath, but would begin by removing 
the mythical additions But we need by no 
means take the residue ns current coin Tlere we 
are concerned to examine how far the tradition 
IS estabhshed as trustworthy, by interna! or 
external evidence and how far shaken as being 
untrustworthy 

If we piuse 6Tet at irternal endenca then the 
Ceylonese Chronidea will assuredly at once win 
tho approval in that they at least wished to wnte 
thetmlh Certainly the wnters ooiiH not go 
beyond the ideas determined by their age and 
their social position and beheld the events of n 
past tune in the mirror of a one sided tmdition 
But they certsmly did not intend to deceise their 
heareis or readers This is clear from the remark 

ably ohjeelive standpoint from which tlieyjudge 
men tho moitaMocs of the Aryan mre That 
eerUainly deseme, to be emphasned It u true 

notonly of dominatiag personalities (such as to 

all appearanco, Ehra was) but also of 
rnuTwra Sena and Gnttika ,t „ said (p, 

TV':'" -' “> '‘""inm 

(ruled the kingdom wath justice) 

“Bosides the.obaiou, endeavour to mat, „„t „ 
aystematic chronology., such as to inspire eonO 
“'■« I”-'--! whole section, of tb, 
of synchronistic con 

ne^onaorthe ecolesiasticl tmd.tion with p„ 
^ W T? "’a''"'"" ‘I"* 

of Ceylon This in Ih. p„, . „„„ 

bis opinion of the hntor.cal value „t the Ob™, 
MtheClimu. 
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The more important is tho external testimony 
which supports the Cejlon tradition In legard to 
the list of Indiin kings the Ceylon tradition finds 
support in Br-vhmm tradition concerning those 
before Asoka Rimbisara and Ajatasatru Are con 
temporaries of Buddha acfordmg to the canonical 
tradition and Bnhmin traditions agree in regard 
to the tMo names the Nandas, Ohandragnpta, 
and Bindusara are undoubted historical person 
ages and in regard to them the traditions agree 
closely Chandragupta s Brahmin counsellor 
Chanakja is known, to the Chronicles It is only 
in regard to the length of reigns of Bmdnsara 
and Asoka that there la slight difference In so 
far as this period of Indian history is concerned 
the Ceylon tradition finds support in the Hindu 
Puranos though Jam tradition does not agree 
quite eo well 

The Hipavamsa, the Mahavamsa and the tmdi 
tion of the countrj it«elf are unanimous that the 
comersion of Ceylon was the work of tnoof 
Asoka B chil Iren Ins son Mahmda and his daugh 
ter ^anganiittv The fict of the conversion of 
the island dees not find mention in the tno Rock 
Edicts of Asoka which mention the island, namely 
Edict \III which includes the island among those 
to which Asoka despatched Missionaiies and in 
Edict II among those in which he provides for 
the distribution of medicine^ These are of the 
1‘^th year of his reign, while the conversion of 
the island is put down to the eighteenth vear in 
the Ceylonese tradition buch an omission cast 
a doubt upon the authenticity of the tradition 
which iH heightened by the suspicious look of tho 
name Singamitta according to V A Smith 
There is notliing unusual about tho canonical 
name supersehng the lay and this seems to have 
been the fashion in later inscriptional times even, 
as the name of the several queens, nay, even those 
of the Chola rulers would go to prove There is 
nothing to warrant our exception that Asoka 
should mention these names m any of his edicts 


Tho two already rofeiTcd to aro eailier than tho 
cl ite of conversion of tlio island and tho only other 
where wo can expect such reference is according 
to Fleetof dnto25G a' B twenty years later than 
the event winch m ikes the leason for mention not 
sufhciently compelling In any c.iso wO nro on 
too uncertain gioiind to draw definito conclusions 
from this omission 

The mention of Ceylon m tho earlier edicts, if 
the name Tainbipanni is to bo taken as referring 
to the island and not the coast opposite, can only 
warrant the inference that before Mahmda rela- 
tions existed between Continental India and 
Ceylon, and that eflorts were made to transplant 
Buddhist doctrine to Ceylon Thisinferenca finds 
support in tho Mahavamsa and tho pipavam«a 
which relate that ‘ Asoka, sending to povanampi* 
yatissa, presents for his second consecration as 
king, exhorted him to adhere to the doctrine of 
the Buddha ’ 

The history of the Missions as related m these 
chronicles find confirmation m impoitant parti 
culars m the inscriptions in tho Bhdsa Topes 
There is architectural evidence ol an unimpeach 
able character in the same monuments regarding 
tho transplantation of the branch of the sacred 
BodJu. tree. Cram. TJxuKaK tA 

There is thus a very strong body of evidence to 
support the assumption that the chronicles do 
attempt to give what their authors accepted as a 
true narration of events mixed up, of course, with 
all that their pious fancies depicted as tlio neces 
saiy accompaniments of the successful adoption of 
tho tmo doctrine If so much is warranted in 
regard to the events narrated, tho next important 
enquiry would naturally be the value of tho 
chronoli^y of the Ghrtfnicles 
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II. 

Tho objecti\e confirra-xtion of the diromclcs de 
tult? 1 Mi-cid^ pro\ os “it least that tho stitenients 
made m tlicchromclo ate noV altogether mtenable 
\tid ace woitlij of being te^te«l Ihoj are not to 
be -iceepti I s'- uifUlible, and the longer the intei 
val between the time of the eientsand tint of the 
narration the greater is the po«'ibilitj of error 
an\ the more \mU the influence oflegoml Iwnotioe 
able. 

Hus goueril position appliis "itli particuhi 
foici. fot the oldist pciiod extending fioni the 
IniUng of Vijija to the nccession of the Mxth m 
«iicri)'«ion from him, Deianampnnti'sa The fust 
fict that casts suspicion nthat the d«te of Vija)i s 
annal is sud tolme been the dale o* the 
lluiWlnt- de-itU All the leigU'ai*. giseii i loaml 
number of jeirs for their duration and thoie >' 
apositne impossibiht} in legaidto the leign^ of 
the last two Panluhabhaja n> d Mutasua The 
fcivmer ascen led tho throne at tUuts <e\eu and 
In I a nign of 70 jeire ThiswuuKl give him 107 
sears of life Ills Buccessor w is born of a marriage 
befou hensctndel the throne ntul must haie 
bet u p nt the prime of manhood w hen the f ither 
diel Yet his Miecossor is cie lite I with the long 
leign of GO jears The cni) explitntion posable 
Cot chis IS tint the chionolo«N wAHtnadi. to fit a 
>chem* for iniUiig the arm il of Vijaja coinnde 
with till Nirs «na of the Hud Ilia which roincidence 
Romehow got to K' hollered nt the time Tliere 
sseuU then be an error of a\«iit 70 or 80 jeara 
Ibis prior need not innhdate the tradition, how. 
e\er, n- the nexount of I’andiihabhj Vn campugns 
gues onenn imjres'ion ol tru-twoiUunessdecisi\e 
Ij 1 \pn forthe \>eno.l following there clear 
OM loners of gaps fillel up in tins manner, ns for 
instaurc the reigns of the following six rulers, of 
whom four are rows of the last, with two usurpers 
1- tween, omipj a span of 02 jears %Ylieii we 
(ome to the reign of Dnttagamani, the chronology 
>.epomcs crelible, the numbers appear less artilici 


il nnJ more trustworthj Even in the peno<l 
doubtful chronologj the reign of Dotaiiajutatissa 
md the nmanl of Mahmda stind out clear from 
the xratcnng traditions of the times heforo and 
after 

Tlie Btirting point of the chionologicil tradi 
tion rccordeil in the monkish chronicles of 
Cejlon IS the jear of the lliiddha’s death For this 
tra \ition events and histone al characters nre of 
impoitance onlj in «© far ns thej worn of import- 
ance for the deselopiiierit of the ftinldhist Com 
miimti Thei'e uojisolited occiiiTcnces and jter- 
sonalities connected, ereii in early time«, with a 
certun date which announceil the time that hatl 
passed since the Buddhas diath There woull 
naturally be gaps Iwtweon, and fictions would be 
ui «de filling up and coni] letmg tlit tndition Tins 
was profvibU the manner in which the chronolo 
gical sjstem of Cejlon was huilt up, taken oier in 
all probability from the Attakatha 


tmo ot tiic tited nates 


early period which forms the comer stone of the 
whole system is the number 218 for the corona 
twuof AsoU Thiscxcntis sail to has e taken 
plicefour yeirs after the actual succession of 
Asokaand tins woull bring this list event to 214 
years 'after the Ninana Suhtncting from this 
28 jVirs for Rindusam the father and 24 for 
Chandragupta the grandfather of Asoka, Chandiu 
guptas accession would ha\o taken jihce 1 C'’ 
-.tto ih, 

gcncr,lli «<cr.bedw 3 ;i ,5 c The yew ot 

Hie Nirveni noiilj tlini be 121 + 1C2 or 483 B C 
Vlmitliog thehipotlietirel einrecter ot tho two 
JtlesitmiwtslilnioeiiJ tliot ll.o te,r 218 tor 

the coromt.onot ,WU ,e o„e t,l„d, 
to 1 , tlio Ie„t .uipeete 1 , Hie„. „ 
ro«iUe or eien improheHo 

pn-rtot.ooote,l,r,„„cto„l„.„„ ^ 

^totoely periol ot t,o„ 

Hole otCh™j„g„rw„o„«, on 
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backward or forwiid may be necessary but the 
erioi 13 likelj to be just a fow years In legard 
to the duration of the two reigns, the 24 jeara loi 
Chandrigupta. may be taken as quite certain as 
in this particulai the Northern and Southeiu 
tnditions are m agieement, while the difference 
of three years may have to be allowed one way oi 
the other foi his son Nei ertbeless there seems 
to be a tendency to unanimity in regard to the 
much disputed date of the Buddha s death as stated 
above 

It is needless to discuss here all the alternative 
d itcs offered for the same event except that of the 
chionology current in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, 
namely the yeai 544 B C , foi the Nirvanv 
That this date is w rong and contains an error of 
about sixtyyears is now generally admitted Nor 
IS it based ou a continuous tmdition as has already 
been pointed out by Fleet It is a relatively lato 
fabn&ition and has to be refon-ed to the eleventh 
century A D As a matter of fact indications are 
to be found that, in earlier times, and indeed, 
down to the beginning of the eleventh century 
A D an era persisted even in Ceylon which was 
reckoned from 493 B C as the year of tho 
Buddha s death From the middle of the eleventh 
centiuy the new era took its rise being leckoned 
from the year 544 B C , and is still in use 

In discussing this question King Parakiama 
balm and his predecessors up to TJilaya III 
A R 1507 will have to be dated That 
P vrakrvmabahu was crowned when IG9B 
years had elajsed after the Buddhas death te 
in tho year 1697 A B is derivable from in&cnp 
tions confirmed and completed by literary data, 
I ight years later 1 e in the year 1705 A B a 
second coronation apparently took place In the 
fourth yevr afterwards when 1708 years had gone 
by since the Nirvana, that vs in the year 1709 A B 
ho held n Buddhist Synod Accordiiio to the 
Ceylonese era these are the years^l5d, 1161, 1165 
A D This penod for Parakrama is supported by 


an entirely independent souico, namely a South 
Indian iiisciiption it tho tomplo of Tauvalisvaii 
at Aipakkam Thus for the second half of tho 
twelfth ccntuiy AD, tho oxisttnco of the 
Ceylon oin beginning from ')44 B C , is estahli'^h 
od with certainty 

According to the Culavmnsa, the six pi-edtccssore 
of P irakramabalm from Parakrama Pindu (121 
m Wijesimhas list, reigned 107 years The acce^^sion 
of the last named prince will thus fall in 151)0 
A B or according to tho Ceylon era. 104G A D, 
Tins dvte IS confirmed by the South Indi in Mam 
mangalam insciiption of tho siino date, nccoid 
ing to which Painkrama Pandii wa*. conqiiti-ed 
and killed in, this year by tho Chola King UajadUi- 
rvja I Tho reign of two yeais given to him m the 
Cul vvam&a may be explained by tlie po sibility of the 
reign having been counted from one Indian yoir m 
which he began to reign ind the nt\t in which 
be met his death, botli falling within the one year 
1040 A D Tins would prove that tho Ceylon 
era existed m the middle of the eleventh centmy 
A D 

Passing on to Udaya III (111 in ^V’JJesImha^> 
list) theie 13 a South Indian inscription which 
fixes for him a date which throws quite u new 
light on the whole reckoning of eia& According 
to the Oulav ums.v the intorval between the acce-> 
sionof Udvyaatid that of Paiakrvma Piudu i<» 9i 
years and 8 days Me have seen above that tho 
httei ascended the throne in 1590 A R or I04G 
AD A\ e have consequently for the accession of 
Udaya III the date 1497 A B or 953 A D But 
according to a Tanjore inscription of K-ijondi i 
Choladeva, Udvyis iccession must be dated about 
the yeai 1015 A D 

Tins inscription givod an account of a mihtiry 
expedition to Ceylon and coriesponds as to its 
debuls with one which, accoiding to the CiiU 
viimsa (53 40 loll), occuired undei Udaya at the 
beginning of his reign According to Kielhoin s 
Calculations the Cholvs acce-^sion must have taken 
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pUco between the end of 1011 niid tbe middle of ftLL-lHOI& ilGRlCULTURAl DQHFEREHCE 

1012 The expedition fills between tlic fourtli 

■md sixth yeir of tbe re>sii, »#, between 1015 .^AK AGIUCULTURIST" 

and 1018 AD Tbe jeais 1497 and 1498 A B 

must fall withm this penod Talmg the first ' 

years m each case, we get the date for the death meetings of the Bo.ird of Vgnculturu at 

of the Buddha the year 483 B C (1497 1015 or B Agricultunl College and Kese.irch 

482 years complete , hence 483 B C ) j Institute, Coiiiibatoie, List montli are of 

So with AVikram'mgha we must state the mat more than jussiug interest ihcsc githeiiugs 

ter thus The author of that pirt of the Cula used to l>o held annually at Pusa At the last 


vamsa which deals with the kings from Udaya 111 
to Pamkram ibahu I li\ed at a time when the pre 
sent era, reckoned fiom 544 B C was in u e Dc 
was acquainted with three well cst.\bhshed ditcs, 
1497, 1590, 1093 A B for the accewon of Ud »ya 
III, Pankranja Pandu and ParakiamiUibu 1 
But ho did not know that tbe hist of the three 
dates was based on quite a different tia, reckoned 
from483BO Ihe mteival between Udvy i 111 
andPiikninia Pandu amuuuti.d, in his new, to 
ninety three y e ire but w os m re dity only thirty 
one ye>ire (1040 1015 AD) 

Considering the detail in winch the oienls of 
this penod are desenbed m the Culaiaro<a it is 
dilhcult to decide it whit piiticulu point the 
eztre 02 yeire should be struck cut Ihe principil 
jiart of the excess Profe'sor Geiger would Ftnke 
out of the riij,ii of Mahindi Yiind the inUireg 
num that followeii (115 anl IIC of Wije^iinhab 
list) l>oth together taking a ponoil of 48 years 
Thus then, it is ch ii. that all puts of the Ccy 
Ion clironiclts are not nectssanly mirebable, noi is 
tl e chronology ei on of the sarlnr (oitions so 
faulty as to mike tlit itjeclion of Ibo chrvnicles 
imponliiL from the isnntof new of history Pro 
fessor Geiger K other interesting disquisitions are 
inb-cl a ilml Ic in tliHiisoWis, I ut aro not iiiateii 
al to the question of any booth Indiin synchro 
nisms tint may liedisciisse 1 in the fallowing |si),os 


meeting held at Pusa It w IS resolicd tlait future 
uieeiitigb of the Boaiat biiuuld be iield alternately 
m one ol tbe Piaivineeb and Piusi ana Madras 
hue thus tho bonoui of being ehoseu iib the brst 
pmiuiee tor the lueetingb of the Boaid uuUido 
Pub.1 Ab obsetied by the Honble bir John 
Atkiubon, a e a 1 the beuioi Meuibei of Louniil 
lud who weleooied tliu delegates oil bell lU of the 
Ooieinoi ol ilidias, lUe belectiou of CuliutRitoie 
toi tbe meetingb ot the Boird was an ultogctLei 
bqpy oue, tui no other bpot in the PiebiUeuey 
could bate been eho&en with equal tacilities ful 
Ob erving IJie bybioms ol boutli Ainliau Agiieul 
tuie lu tbe Coimbntoie Dibtiict where nature 
Inib been botuew but uIq^uu ol iier fiiuureeuUi 
intiou lb iiiteubliu to i degree unkin-wn elsewUeiu 
lu the Presideiiey Diy eiois, wet uiidgiim.n 
enqa lUiutiate the results Uuit now trom the 
combiuitiouof intelligent oxieuemo with uiubig 
giiig industiy ibu opeiiiiig a laress woa dtliier 


edby Mr J sMcKeana. i e b , Othu ding Agiieul 
tmal Adiistr to the GouiniiRiit ot Indii and 
Pre 1 lent of tlie Lonfeieiice 11c pitstultd iiii 


'luideui liKUigcnu.lly duiiigthc nine yiais 
whiehhad elips^d since the hibt Confirenre met 
"t l-u., 1,,„ u,„,t „„iuu.,.toI tLc ,ul,,ca. 

Jc .1. ...1. .u M, McK„,.., , , 
nUW to tK ol 

»eU,^. „g„o„u.o. ,o c„ll.>.to.. 

A»otU„ 
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Board n ns AgncuUurvl Education The results 
of expenmenti published by tb© Department o£ 
Agriculture unless tbej haie ft chance of reaching 
the average cultnator aie utterly useless and the 
money and labour spent from the point of view of 
the cultiv itoi must be said to have been wasted 
The ryot is ever ready to benefit by the results 
of expemnents but before he can be moved, he 
must bo convinced The tiller of the soil is. 
conseri ative by instinct and temperament and the 
Indian cultivator can he no exception to the rule 
Mr ^Ic Kenna spoke rightly when ho said that 
the only way to get at the uneducated ryots is by 
demonstration of things in their own fields We 
have not the slightest doubt that when this is 
done systematically agncultui-al improvement la 
bound to proceed apvce In the discussion which 
ensued on this s ibjcct tUero was a consensus of 
opinion on tha impoitance of co operative ciedit 
societies in introducing improved agricultural 
methods in a land of small holdings like India, 
CO operation is pmctically the only means by 
which scientific argriculture can be mad© possible 
and it is the duty o! the Agricultural Depart 
ment to do what it c.an to utilize this great 
aid As pointed out by Sir Robert Carlyle in his 
address to the Conference, if progress in agncul 
ture is to be as rapid and as secure as we ail desire, 
we must work in close touch with the co operative 
movement ihe two departments must join 
forces to obtain the best results In the cose of 
the Co operativ 0 Depiitment, union is necessary 
to enable co operation to rise to the height of its 
great task of i using the economic status of tho 
{>cople and in the case of tho Agricultural Depart 
mont, it will, unaided, make compaiatively slow 
and halting work in its propaganda of agricultural 
improvements 

The last subject tbit nas discussed at the con 
ference related to the question of milk supply 
Perhaps no subject is of more pressing importinca 
than the milk supply of cities and towns Owing 


to tho rapid growth of population tho supply of 
milk IS becoming insufficient for the needs of tho 
people and the evidence for this is to bo found in 
the rapid advance in tho price at which milk is 
sold in large towns The movement of the popu 
1 ition from the villages to towns in recent years 
in search of employment and better wages than 
could he obtained fiom agiicultural work in the 
country has rendeiod the milk supply of towns 
and cities one of considerable importance , 
milk has largely to be adulterated to meet the 
increasing demand with decidedly onl results 
Put in plain language, the meaning is that children 
get only small proportion of the nourishment 
to which they are entitled and the consequence is 
the large infantile mortality The Board of 
Agricultuie have therefore in our opinion done a 
gre.vt public service by including in their prog 
ramm© the dairying industiy of India and 
discussed bow the various scientific and commer 
cial problems involved should be tackled Ihe 
bub Committee 8 leport on that subject stated 
that tho condition of the dairying industry in 
India was admitted on ail hands to be most un 
satisfactory, although Indian conditions offered 
a field for the development of dauying second to 
none in the world Dairy produce is one of the 
staple foods of the people and cattle m Indni 
aie bred exclusively for milk and draught purposes 
Again dairying is a branch of agiiculture which 
could be very successfully combined with cropping 
and IS also specially suited to the development of 
CO operative idea Tho Committee recommended 
tn^er alia that legislative measures should be koken 
to protect honest traders and to encourage capita 
lists to invest money in the dairy industiy, that 
sustained and systematic etiort should be directed 
towaids the impiovement of the milk producing 
quihties of daily cattle both cous and butialoes 
Tho Committee suggested the starting of cattle 
breeding farms at suitable centres to increase the 
milking capacity of dairy cattle, the opening of 
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ITd th-vt efforts sbould de directed to edocotms 
oo tb. prrctico, side of cot.., oirnod™- 
Tod , bit the ffoestioo should he 
establish, og in the more importaut 

teoushlhouie to the tanner 

It uillh. iiiterestiog to boon irhst histoudoii. 

iliBeumorkbytho cstabhsh«ent of ni, lb mo. 

Zbctie. At the time the ffrst teslmg »so. . 

Lforintdinneumerb ,11 IShS, the .doe 

:“hhu?.erc^ 

°„ml,MheriO.er 300 oItho..ssocs,.ousb.l 

teeo estabhsbed o,e. the count,) tb. ..lu.°f tbs 
tTuer etpoiud .... ncorl) XO.OOO.OOO o, ... 
„,e„,.e of bcrly M pc cent .. d ’ 


Ihe Panama-Pacilic Inlernaliiinal txposltlon 

a\ u ii nr.iGiiX. 

ittn trnne'sco, Cuh/otnia 


JlNUSUAli prepiiivtions are no" ImiIo' > na«lc 
for the United SUU.V form d V lu'inn C uul 
celebration, the I’lnuinricific Inter 
u.tional txposition. to be held m Siu Fnncisco, 
Cdifornw, in lOK) The recent di.cuvMon 
inthe Bntwb Pirlnment a*, to the question of 
OOicial Ooicrniocnt participation in the cxhibi 
tionhi'. eier> where stimulated interest m thus 
coining uiiiveisd celebration 

riic exhibition IS I tremendous e\ent m tlie 
history of theAmeium peoplu andhu. stined 
then pride and pitiiotism to an extraoidiniiy 
degree OUaut action w is eirly Uken to intei 
cat Uie world in the coming event lUe Trcsi 

dent ol the United bUUs, on February d, lbl2, 

increase of newly 90 p^jUuntion aimouming tlie holding of 

7"‘;j lucres. It rb. I'.u m , r.abo Ii.r.rn itionul Ex^s.t.oi. ut 

1u rdd, ..-u, for <h. grester l-t ».» H-.ucisco in lhl5, .nd m.-iting tb. n.Uou. 

r::t r:: «< ...o .csuug ..- 00 - 0 ;. .« »..b. .. 0 , 1 ., . 

.ceding out the u.iprobtablc cc, «b...b) tb. 

...tag. piodiictio.. of lb. ndbiOB oo”* 

Tb. cost of bcping th. ,...1) monU 
...shown b) tl.o,.i«,rt,of tho tasting 

to bo Iroin 1. 8d to 2s bd j., wM. 0» ^ ^ ^ ^ 

incnisseil ^ ’ niinsem U'ls Iw emoilo-d nuioiig the i niibs of the loirtioipating 

l€''lin" ^ from XI lo xo |*v 

„”t ,nc,o.-o must bo .coiiom.. .% n.U.f.ctocy l«wcrs 
,„d tb. orlniordin.ry mcr.i.o the n.inibor of („ 

societies in Denmark 
work vsRipreeuatpd Ih 


of the woild to tike i>art iq on aiscsde befitting 
their dignity and imivoitance Iho re'ponrea to 
the lusit-vtion were iluiost immediito and thus 
(vr twenty seven of the powets have iccepted the 
olhciil uivitition irom unolhciil advices it is 
known thit luiny other nations th m those that 
have vliCswly attested will tike p,irt and will soou 


■ — - .vwiv tiu.i. the fact tint the imiticijiation m 

:ieiie» ii> i highly their the c\hibition by the governing states of Indue 

>rk vsRipreeuatcd Iliive no doubt tlivt the y,jiihc tremendoudy nppris:nted by the people 
...ithods which have piovcd of such nuked of tho Uiuted sUites and indee I i^ looked forward 
hcnefit lUcwhcre would bo equally bencficiilin tons the gicMtcst coiuUsy Ih it Indui could render 
our country to the United bUiU s, there is the further f ict th it 

thcie will bo assembled at the exhibition tlio 
commercial repreKintatives of the nations of tho 
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^vorlfl A\ho uill coino prepiretl to ni range for future 
tn<Jc and maikets to folloa tiirough the opening 
of the Panama cxnal The Unite 1 State*? Congress 
has recently passed an Act suspending foi a period 
offixe jears all duties on aiticles intended for 
exhibit at the Panama Pacific International Ex 
position and this Act includes a provision assuiing 
adequate protection of all ti \de maiks and copj 
rights of articles or goods exhibited 

Of spetial interest will be a wondeifnl exhibit 
of live stock from ill parts of the vvoiH The 
exposition man igement has appropri ited 1 75,000 
dolhrs, gold, as piemmms and prizes foi exhibits 
of live stock In addition a fuither sum of 1)000 
doll irs, gold, IS assuied by a'-^ocntionsinteiested in 
the hiredmg of stock Thesumof 225 000 dollars 
gold, IS assured for harness races Of greitest 
interest will he the automobile displar, uhich will 
bp the most lavish over made iim most modern 
tjpes of automobiles from all parts of the vvoild 
will bo shown in a huge hull ling that will cover 
more than six acres The leading automobile 
manufactuteis of all lands will participate m the 
exhibition and it is anticipated tint the motor 
dovclopment Miown^willresultonn decided advance 
in thflalrevdy fn developed industiv 

A luimber of ste^m^hlp lines nro planning upon 
the opening of the P.nama Cmal to run steamers 
from Fumpe to Sin i.-aiiciNco ind thence make 
the circuit of the globe to India and rm Suez to 
Great Piitun and contnient.l Europe The 
Punma Cinvl will undoubtedly result in the 
elimination of Cqo Koin for freights from Aow 
\ork to the Picific Cvvst and the Ononf, md 
while It is undeniable that the canal will not 
compete with Suez for tlie European traffic to 
India, ,t will nev erthole^s result m much tiade to 
India 

Tho th.t „,ll follow tlnoogl, the 

inton.-itionil comitj to bo craotel by tlio tnen.IIy 
meeting of all peoples, representation at the oi 


hibition will confer a real and distinctive advan 
tvge to ever; puticipiting countrv 

Ihe Amoncan people aie prepuing to oiitertain 
the nations of the norl 1 upon a splendid scale 
The site of the evhibition is peculuily suited 
to Its purpose as a gieat niaiitime event The 
giounds he on the famous Bay of San Francisco 
just inside Its “Golden Gate’ entrance to the 
Picihc Ocean The grounds lioider on the liaibor 
on the nmtl, fm almost three miles, and on the 
south, cast and nest aie surrounded by the lofty 
hills of ban Francisco, which is noiv completely 
icbuilt after the disastrous fire of 1000 The 
exhibition Imildings Ire being constructed in tiuee 
principal divisions In the centle will be the huge 
exhibit palaces, grouped together to seem from 
afai M a single palace but containing betareen 
them huge open courts avhich wall be planted ivith 
the lach semi tropical growths that tho mild 
climate of Cvhfornia encourages 

The most notible aiebiteots in tho United 
States, freely co operating avith thou brother 
architects of Europe, paiticipated in the design of 
the exhibit buildings ^ 

On the East of the mam exhibit section will 
he the section devoted to amusements and enter 
tainments of all sort. On tho West, immed.a, 
tel, adjoimug the exhibit palaces, he set the 
pavihonsof the American btate, and of the’na 
tmns that take part Tho grounds be |,amb,^ 
adomeal with beautiful sculpture and superb 

thaestLa. 

.on of the Comptroller of tho Exposition, 
•mohean outlay of eighty million dollars (Lty 
million pounds, gold) „p to ,ts „po„,„„ „„g 

- ‘to 

exdibits of the world This will i,« 

effort m tho history of tho American plopino 

proaluce a splendid celebration 

fn^'A^l T"”"! 

hTo ■" ‘to exhibit palaces 

have been received from all part, of tho ,vor d 
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and there is e\ery promise that the 1915 exhibi 
tion will be the most completely internationally 
represented of any similar celebration of modern 
times 

A classification of exhibits nhich has been 
circulated in all countries provides for displays of 
activities in the various branches of art, industry, 
commerce, social and economic progress The 
classification is made up of eleven departments as 
follows Fine Arts., Education Social Economy, 
Liberal Arts, Manufacturers, and \ aned Indns 
tries Machinery, Transportation, Agriculture, 
Live Stock, Horticulture and Aimes and Metal 
lurgy These eleven departments are divided 
into 5G groups, which are subdivided mto 800 


motor current, in order to encourage this phase 
of the exhibit section • 

A aery significant attraction of the exhibition 
IS that it IS to Last for a period of ten consecutive 
months — from Saturday, February, 20 to Docem 
4, 1915 The climate of San FrancL'co and 
of California in general is probably the mo'.t 
temperate in the world and the scenic attractions 
that abound vvnthm eas> access of the exhibition 
city and the numerous holiday festivals that are 
the perennial features of the western country, 
make California probably the acme of locations 
for the holding of so universal n celebration as 
the Panama Pacific International Exposition 


classes 

One of the great advantages to foreign exhibi 
tors IS that the ISIG exhibition is on the shores 
of one of the finest harbors in the world This 
enables exhibits to be brought from foreign lands 
and placed in the halls of exhibit with one 
single shipping The danger to articles through 
repeated reshipments that is complained of by 
exhibitors is thus avoided It will be posalWe to 
take exhibits, say, from the ports of India and 
land them with but one shipment into theoxhibit 
h-alls of the Panama Pacific International Exposi 
tion, 


Spec»lf«c,l,to»reprondrf for the *,pp,„g 
of exhibits to the exhibition grounds nnd from the 
docks, nbicb ore elongode the ground,, .nfe n, 
exhibit polaces Shipping togs nnd Kbels mil bo 

Inrmshed by the vanons deportments The tigs 

nn 1 label. to bo fill. 1 ont nccord.ng to pr.nM 
instniction and attached to the exlub.ls, nrhen 
remly tor consignment An advantage is „fr.„d 
to the oreign exhibitors, it froighl ehargo, 
pre-pai 1 nil Inrthet attention to the exhibit, m, f„ 
m, Imsporlition ,s concerned, mil be undertaken 
by the exhibition 


Procem exhibit, roll bo shoroi in moUoi 
tar .s ,t u, possible Tlie exhibition roll p. 


Ihe Case of the Civil Issislant Surgeons 

BT A MEDICO 


HL Civil Aseiictnnt Surgeons of the Madras 
Pres! lenc^ have recently submitted to the 
Public Service Commission a memorandum 
of their grievances The reforms which they 
urge upon the attention of the Commission are 
Uie mproxement of their psj „„d prospec, 

the di^n, .nuance „f bond sjstem 
» ichlhy are nom recruited, the ibol.t.ou of 
septennial examination, for promotion, the 
enhaneement of tb, rooanoj reserve, the re 
axation of the leave nnd pe„m„„ 

a^^vationof the Sanitary from the Medioal 

fuy The Oiml Assistant Snrgeon. have all 
fell oconppng the same relation 
of the Indian Medical Service «» * 1 , 
of tte Provincial Civil Service bear toT" 
of 111. Indian Civil Servioe, and nero 
led oOicen nhen the service mas first 
MTOKmently valid reason, “lily 

r:ttz::;^»7--»«rp:7uhr 

M 10 re organization of 1901 
- ?»uHrothn vie. 
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injustice, they Inve been by rt Ga7Gtto Notification 
in April last declared to be “ Provincial Ofiicers ” 
they have not been given the gazetted rank as jet 
nor 13 their pay (viz Rs 100 — ISO — 200 septen 
nial which compares very unfavourably with that 
obtaining m tbo sister services, inasmuch as the 
maximum pay of Rs 200 to which a Civil Assist 
ant Surgeon can ordinarily hope to rise after 14 
years of strenuous exertion is the minimum initial 
pay in other departments) altered The low scale 
of pay was fixed more than half a century ago, as 
far hack ns 1849, for the then Sub Assistant Sur 
geon class (since designated as Assistant Surgeons) 
at a time wlien the niajonty of the Jledical men 
received their education at tho expense of the 
State and when living wa'i phenomenally cheap 
The same has romained unaltered oven though a 
largo majority of tho Civil Assistant Surgeons mo 
now educated nt tlieir own expense notwithstand 
mg the vast changes that have since taken place 
in the conditions of living and the enormous Tj«e 
m the prices of almost all the necessaries of lifo 
In new of tho altered economic conditions, im 
provements haro already been effected in the pay 
of the oiheers of all other Provuncial departments 
while that of the Civil Assistant Surgeons alone 
has been left untouched an omission all tho more 
noticeahlo inasmuch ns tho paj of the very same 
class of officers has been revised and improved in 
some of the sistei provinces as Bengal, Burma etc 
Tho privilege of private practice, not a negligible 
source of ndditional'income in the past, has consi 
deiubly diininished from what it was 10 or 15 
years ago and is practically of little benefit at the 
preaont dav Almost every town has now its 
oivn supply of qinhfie 1 medical practitioneis and 
their numbei is increasing year after year 
■Moreover an Assistant Surgeon, lioing liable to 
freqvient transfers on account of the exigencies of 
the public seivico is at best a temporary 
icsidont at a certain town and is seriously handt 
capped m Ins ^competition with private practi 
4 


tioncrs who nro permanent residents with local 
connections and influences Further tho duties 
of an Assistant Surgeon have of Into become more 
arduous and their work has increased considerably 
owing to larger numbeis of persons seeking hos 
pital relief at the present day than before and ho 
IS left little or no time for private practice even 
if he could command it In consideration of 
these circumstances it is strongly urged that tho 
pay of these officers should be assimilated to that 
in the sister provincial departments Tho charge 
allowances which these officers enjoy should also 
be done away with os they have a demoralising 
effect and ore nob at all conducive to efficient 
service, and the officers are given a consolidated 
pay 

Certoin disflhihbes ond Bvggeshons for re 
form Poor as their present scale of pay Js, they 
are in addition hampered by certain unnecessary 
and singular disabilities nz (u) a bond system on 
entrance into the department (b) periodical sep 
tennial examinations for promotion (e) ngidity of 
leave and pension rules and (d) the liability of 
uncongenial transfer to tho Sanitary Service 

(a) Bond System The original intention of 
Government was that only those students whoso 
education was paid for or aided by the State 
throughout the entire period of their course of 
studies should on appointment be required to 
execute a bond binding themselves to serve the 
Government for a definite period of five years 
But at picsent all officers, even those educated at 
their own cost and cho'^en in an open competition 
ore required to execute a bond There is neither 
authority for this procedure nor is theio any 
necessity for its continuance as nt pre'sent there is 
no dearth in tho supply of qualified l\Iodic.il Gra 
duatea year after j ear u ilhng to enter tho Govern 
ment service Moreover, such bonds are not 
required from officers in any other cml depart 
ment Tho insistance on bonds m this depart 
ment alone connotes that Government is conscious 
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th-it the p^y of these officers is not sufficiently 
attractive to keep them in and to say the least 
this IS an unfair expedient for the Government 
to adopt A wiser coui se would be to apprecnUj 
raise the initial paj of these officers (which at 
present i» ns low as Its 100) and thereby enconr 
age the best nnd efficient men to stick, to the 
department without the necessity of a bond 

(J) Abdthon of stpltnmal exammaUcnt Civil 
Assistant Surgeons who cntei the hCiAice of Uie 
fioaernment m the last grade on Rs 100 at 28 
5 ears of age have to pass two periodical eiamina 
tioDS after an interval of 7 years each before thej 
can be promoted to the two higher grades of Rs 
1 10 and R 200 They are thus rcfjuircd to pa-x 
thexo examinations at an advanced stage of hfo 
Mz at Y) anl 42 yeair of age when in the inidst 
of their increasing official duties, besides domcxtic 
caics and icspon«ibihties they are generally un6t 
to e(]tup themselves for a written examm ition in 
a school room Moreover these periodical exa 
mmations are an anomaly, unknown to any other 
civil department, technical or otherwise These 
examinations were perhaps inxtitutevl with a new 
that these officers should keep pace with the im 
proved methods of medical treatment and the 
latest devciopmentx of the medical science but it 
IS a question how far the cxaminationsns they 
fire conducted fit present sene the purpose for 
which they wore onginallj intended They 
generally text the oflicers in the very subjects in 
which they hal been already tested twice (once at 
the Vnivcrsitj and again at the oi>en competition) 
and they arc not much practical in their nature 
(as can bo seen from a perusal of the question 
papers) and are not generally such as to test the 
ic pow er and the practical expenenre gained 
by tl cm in the round of their oJlicji) duties In 
this connection attention may Iw drawn to the 
emphatic denunciation by Sir A\ithani Osier, 
Ueguis Profes-sor of Medieinn at Oxfonl, of the 
excess of the written examinations for Meihnl 


students In tho courso of his inaugural address 
recently dcliiered to I/indon Medical Students 
the Professor obsened as follows — 

**lt >a btrbarle cruelty to burden the mind with 
minntiee which hero only a Chinese value— a Titanic 
test of memory fa minute* *t the bed aide are worth 3 
hours at the desk The endenceof ontnnal work should 
bo substituted for examinstions and ro one should bo 
compelled to pats an examinttioa in the same subjects a 
second time— thst should be m^de a penal offence " 

"Wliat the Professor observes m the case of 
students applies with greater force to Meilical 
Graduates m active practieo who underwent such 
written examinations more than once ns stated 
above For tliese reasons it is urged that these 
penodical eraminations «liotill be dispensed with 
altogether It may not be out of place to remind 
ir this connection that Indian Me heal ‘Service 
Officers aKo were once subject to the incuhus of n 
written examination for promotion and it was 
eubsequenUv withdrawn The object aimed at 
by these examination^ can l>e better achieved, it is 
urged, by the grant of study leue as in the case 
of Indian Medical Service officers • Tins course 
vnU alxo promote mearch work and specialisation, 
which IS the order of the modem day and to which 
medicaj men iioull naturally drift themselves m 
the course of their career 

(<) (1) £nAanwmene of tXe tfunney resfrte and 

rrloMtUon of tht Ua\e rides. There is at present 
only a small reserve of 15 pr coat for deputation 
leave and other casaalties Owing to the made 
quacyof this reserve leave is almost ahvays 
refused to Civil Assistant Surgeons when most 
required It is therefore recommended that the 
reserve be sufficiently increased to facilitate the 
grant of leave The leave rules should also be so 
modifiel that the amount of furlough earned 
should at least bo one sixth of the actual service 
and the lenml of fnriough avaiW of should ahroys 
coiuil for pension 

(2) PemionllnJfs The sivocal considerations 
pnt forwatsl for a rchxation of pension rules m 
the case of modmal officers are t).o very hard and 
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often dangerous nature of their services and the 
fact that Government hohdajsare nevpi available 
to them as a consequence of "which they put in 7 
years more of working days (80 to 85 daj s in the 
jcav) than the membera of the other departments 
The recommendations are that the pension roles 
may be so modified as to enable them to a foU 
pension after 25 jeatss of service and on. Medical 
certificate after 20 years’ service 

(d) Sanitary jSsmce At present there is no 
clear demarcation between the Sanitary 

and Medical depaitments and there is no 
regular Sanitary Service as such in the Piesidency 
This la detenmental to the Medical Service 
wheiein frequent transfers are caused owing to 
the reluctance of medical ofheers to serve for 
any prolonged period in the Sanitary 

department with its incessant touring with no 
compenaiting advantages In view of the increas 
mg S^imtary woik and the difliculty of medical 
ofiicers to cope with it in addition to their own 
duties and of the circumstance that special train 
mg IS needed for Sanitary service it is considered 
highly essential that the two should be separated 
from each other and the Sanitary department 
separately reenuted through an open competition 
among Medical Graduates holding a Public Health 
qualification Xhe Sanitary appointments should 
nIsO bo made pensionable and moio lucrative by 
increase of pvyand batta which aie at present 
invdoquite considering the enormous amount of 
travelUng which the appointments involve 

Prospects The memorandum refers to 
another direction in which reform is considered 
necess iry It is as regards the prospects of the 
Civil Assistant Surgeons For neatly 200appoint 
ments of Civil Assistant Surgeons theie are only 
5 Civil Surgeoncies with rates of pay ranging from 
Its 350 to Hs 500 which tliese olficors can look 
forw ird to besides n few occasional acting appoint 
monts in the plico of Indian Medical Sorvieo 
officers No one can deny that these are no pros 


pects at all The only way to improve tfie pros 
pects appears to be to lestnct the I & M D and 
the Indian Medical Service ofEcew to the Mihtaiy 
branch for which they wei-e originally intended 
and to release the civil side of the Medical Service 
from their hold and thus throw open a Urge num 
her of superior appointments to the Civil Assisfcint 
Surgeons The I S M D officers possessing no 
registrable qualifications are far inferior to the 
Civil Ajssistanfc Burgeons and there is no reason 
why the 21 civil appointments— ^comprising 2 
Cml Surgeoncies with pay going up to Rs 700 
in their case and all the senioi posts in the largo 
hospitals of the Presidency Town and in the 
Madras Medical College — should not be thrown 
open to the Civil Assistant Surgeons Indian 
Medical Sei vice ofSceis pnmanhj recruited to the 
array were lent to the civil side for want of qunli 
fied medical men in the country in the past Hut 
they steadily came to absorb all the supeiioi posts 
in the Civil side much to the detriment of the 
Civil Assistant burgeons wljo have been steadily 
growing in numbers and whose prospects were in 
no way bettered It is to be remembered that 
the Indian Medical Service officers m the cml 
side are kept there as a war reserve This reserve 
IS out of all proportion to the entire strength 
Monjover m view of the growth of Colonies and 
Cantonments and increasing facilities of rapid 
communication a wai reserve is not now a matter 
of the same prime necessity that it once «ab and 
even if such a reserve is considered necessary, the 
number of Indian Medical bervico officefii in the 
Civil wde who are kept for the purpose may be 
greatly reduced say to 30 p c of its present strength 
and the rest of the appointments given nwaj to 
the Oml Assistant Surgeons This will bo in 
consonance with tho practice obtaining in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere where one com 
menoea life as nn House Surgeon or House Phjbi 
Clan and works up to highest appointment thiough 
tho various gr vdes by sheer merit Such a practice 
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IS in vogue in the Engineenng Depirtment, a bis 
ter technical department where after the manning 
of the superior force by tho Royal Engineer has 
been stopped, one starts as an Assistant Engineer 
and rises up to the grade of the Clncf 
Engineer 

In making the suggestion the memorandum is 
not unmindful of the yeoman services rendered 
by tbt) Indian lledien\ Semee \n Cwil 

employ to the country and the people at large and 
to the growth of the Medical Science in India but 
it considers that a stage has been reached in the 
development o! the scienceando! the country where 
a change in the orgaroKj-tiQU ef the Medical Ser 
vice can well be introduced In the healing of the 
sick, the carrying of the Medical relief to the poor 
and the ilhterate, in the epread of sanitation 
among rual tracts, an intimate knowledge of the 
country, the people, their customs and prejudices 
IS necessary and an Indian u tbeiefore naturally 
better fitted to minister to the wanta of his own 
country men than the European who cannot be 
expected to haie such intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of the country or have permanent or 
abiding interests therein In the few instances 
where Civil Assistant SuTgeons have acted ns 
District Sledical and Sanitary Officers they bn\e 
acquitted themselves credihibly and to the entire 
eatisfactiOD of the Government The Indian 
alomni of tho Indian Dniversities dp not compnro 
unfavourably with European Medical Students 
and if only sufficient ^opportunities are given for 
original re'etircb and scientific investigation they 
will prove in no way inferior to the Indian Medl 
cal Service officers 

Moreover, oa the Medical Service is a purely 
technical one where tho only quihfication ought 
to be proficiency and as this service has »o 
share whitsoever m the politicaladmimbtration of 
the country there is no question of an irreilncible 
> iiropean element hero and the entire absorption 
of the Civil Side by the Assistant Surgeons or at 


least the larger employment of Indians in it need 
be viewed with no mi«gi'ings 

The memorandum not onlv urges tho justice of 
ihrovnng ojvcn the smverior appointments m the 
Civil Side to the Civil Assistant Surgeons in the 
circumstances stated above, but also impresses the 
anomaly of the present restrictions by which 
Cml Assistant Surgeons me altogether excluded 
from ministering to the needs of brother Indians 
ID the Indian army and pray for their removal 
To conclude Civil Assistant Surgeons have 
not only been hampered by unnecessary restric 
tions such as bond system and penodical examm 
ations for promotion but have aUo been treated 
in an ilhben\ sinnt both iTi the Tnatter of their 
pay and prospects, and their piesent condition ns 
well as their ultimate prospects stand in urgent 
need of amehoratvon It is hoped that the Public 
Service Commiv'ion will take into their favoura 
ble consideration tho grievances set foith and the 
lemedies suggested and do the needful to better 
the lot of the Civil Assistant Surgeon* It will 
be m no way an exaggeration to say that the 
future not only of the Medical Service but that 
of Medical education m the country itself depends 
on the recommendations of the Commission inns 
much as educated Indians will, m the absence of 
any improvement of their conditions, bo tempted 
to enter other services which have been pro^res 
sue in pay and prospects, in preference to this 
department which hoa all along loinamcil 
stagnant 


plants and drugs With their 
Medical I'roperuei and Uees Ldiled by E « Eadkarn, 
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THE LABOUR HOVEHEHT IH EHGLAHU 

BT 

*' LABOURITE 


^ HE nse and growth of the British Labour 
\|[/ Movement is a matter of supreme import 
‘ anco to India, for in no other Party re- 
presented in the House of Commons is there 
shown ns much sympathy, or a greater desire to 
understand the hopes and the aspirations of the 
Indian people as is found in the Labour Party, 
That the Labour Party in the House of Comraona 
has come to stay friends and foes ahke agree, 
whilst nil unbiassed peisons possessing any know 
ledge of the movement at all, are unamroous in 
their opinion that the Party will increase with 
great rapidity, some oven being willing to pro- 
phesy the advent of a Labour Government within 
a short ponod 'NVhetber such a prophcdy is ]u&ti 
liable or not, it will be readily admitted that the 
fact of its existence, coupled with the power it 
exercises and the power it inll exercise more and 
more ns it grows in strength and numbers is a 
matter of supreme moment to India and the 
Indian nation, whose desire for progress and whose 
objective of self government may bo retarded or 
bistened very materially by the attitude adopted 
by the Parlument to which so many Labour mem 
hers now belong 

What does India know of this comparatively 
new Movement? X\hat do even those who under 
stand its composition, its aims and objects, know 
of its doings and methods day by day ? It should 
bo realised that a mere perusal of the telegrams 
which appear in the Indian l>iily Press and which 
occasionally make some reference to its doings aro 
of little or no nse as a means of gaining a reliable 
and trustwoi thy record of its doings Headers 
of Mr ifacDonald s book on “The Awakening of 
India will recollect how strongly he refers there 
in to the inadequacy of the news and the impossi 


bility of gathering what is really going on m otlior 
parts, of the world from the mere fi-agmeuts winch 
are cabled out and published m the Indian Daihcs 
Add to the admitted impossibility of fully dcs 
cnbmg anything of imjiortauee in a brief cable 
consisting of only a few words, the fact that most 
if not all Labour news comes through a channel 
u-here misrepresentation ts a studied object and it 
will be obvious to all that the Indian Daily Press 
does not supply tiustuorthy information concern 
mg the British Laboui Movement Should any 
reader still doubt my contention, let him oi her 
ivTitch the news in the Indian Dailies during the 
next big strike of Biitish woikmen, and they will 
see after the first news of the dispute has appeared 
a message to the efiect that the stiike is breaking 
up and the men are returning to work , after that 
a further announcement will appear informing the 
readers that the stiike is spreading and wide 
spread, misery is likely to result 1 

PtaSONAUlIBS AND XUS BUltLlN XBOUBLB3 
The outstanding feature of the penod under 
review has been the continuance of tho unhappy 
stiuggte in Dublin Ihis is no mere fight between 
Larkin and Murphy, but a real grim fight on the 
part of thousands of oppressed working men and 
women foi the elementary light of combination 
That IS the fundamental cause of the dispute and 
all talk about theie would have been no dispute 
weie It not for It&rkiu may be dismissed, for 
others would liavo done the work Vhen it is 
move widely realised that it is poverty and oppres- 
sion that produces agitatois, theie will be less in- 
clmatiOQ to blame the agitators for bad conditions 
and unrest among tho lu tSses As leaders ot then 
respective sides much tiilk was bound to centre 
round tho names of both Larkin and Murphy 
Probably no othci man could have stirred up the 
mass of apathy so well among the poverty stricken 
workers of Dubhn os Xiaikici has done, but thei-o 
are many better fitted than he to le-vd tho men 
niwl women to victory once they deaded to fight, 
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But for bis bad leadership his ill timed tour 
and much to be regretted speeches, 1 belieao a 
settlement might long ago have been i-oached 
The resolve of the great Liboui Congress not 
to initiate the general stiake asked for, but to 
contmuo instead to send supjoit m the shape of 
food and money to the scene of the dispute is & 
welcome one Tlie sending of these successive 
ships from Engkvnd Liden vrith food for the stnk 
ers, their waves, and their children, is the bright 
est page of all connected with this awful strike 
Nothing like it has ever been done before, and it 
IS Bigmficant of the attitude of the Tiade Umonists 
in England towards the dispute They regard this 
struggle not as one between Dubhn employers and 
Dubhn workmen merely, but as a struggle bet 
ween organised Labour and organised Capital As 
such it concerns every Trade U nionist m England 
TQS STUlkE I\ LEEDS 

Leeds the pride of koikshue has exi«eiienved 
thothroes of a stiike of b 000 ot lU Muniapal 
employees The gas, trim vaj, scavenging elec 
tnc light and lowtrworkera, and even the grave 
diggers came out, and the iwlit*. were incU 

uilly the only Corporation servants who remained 

on duty 

h 0 V pcoi le m India kno v that trouble Lae been 
brewing m Leeds ever since Ut August when the 
gvs woikere letitioncd for an incivaso of two 
shillings per we k Diringthe elections which 
took 1 Lev. m November list promises of sympv 

thelic consileration were made, but the sj-mp-ithy 
disanxiareJassoonastho elections were over 
blight concessions which were regarded by the 
stiff as wholly unaitisfactory were offered but 
rejected, an I tlio roault has been cl aos for Leeds 

Much has be n m do of the actions of tho 
Munici ‘I clerks imj le sed by tho Corporation to 
os retort men and sto.cis These clerks wero 
eubjected to grossly unf ur pressure to nccei t s ,ch 
work those who acceptol received an advance of 
lhc.rin.asim«inwaige.vhilst those who refose.1 


were threatenctl with divers penalties Xho m 
adequacy of such an expedient must hovvover bo 
obvious to ill Whilst engaged on the Labourers’ 
duties their own work had to be left undone, and 
the ne V task must necessarily have been badly 
done The utter futility of adopting such a 
course was aptly illustrated by some of the clerks 
who were blacklegging at one of the three 
great gasworks in the town After a few hours 
in an atmosphere of steam and sulphur they 
agreed that the stokers deserved all they could 
get and being fed up with gas producing left 
tbeirnewjobsinabody Another attempt re 
suited in a senous explosion, some people being 
injured and considerable damage being done 

The excuse put forward on behalf of the Cor 

poration 13 that Leeds cannot afford to give tho 
iise ol two shillings a week asked for -iet no 
one cveu in Leeds itself, seriously contends that a 
man getting twenty one shillings a week can 
bung up a family projerly on such a sum of 
money No one eren in Leeds will dare say 
tliat a man who works ten hours a day firing a 
gas rotoit would be overpaid if heiece.ved twenty 
thre,slulL.>gsa««a To p,, , 

TOooluig Sunlj the just wey to look et the 
Mter IS that for Jesus, ast tho CorporaUon of 

lasodsl a., heeu taku.g labour u.thout , aj.„g 

.t Iheles.,ha„„h,Up.„uy„tour ,„cre.u.o 
U» .ueu a„ asking for wiU have to bo paid sooner 
»h.for yetinorfertoobtau. .t „e„ Lave 
stop and disuiouut the nh.fe Mnn.e.pa, 

A feature „t th.e depute nh.ch deserves „e„ 

Po„u,a.,eech.„„h,ehlheleaderof the Tory 

-jontj on thecouned thanks thel..ea.lah..3 

Pert, fo, tlie sni,„rt tf.ey had g, son 1„„ „t 
the comnioncenient of the .1, ra. * 
mil remember this ss hen elecfioL ^ ^'^writes 
“Sm a. I tho ine.dent w,l S* , "a” '“‘”8 WJ 

port ot the rontontio" „T Iri 1“'™*,“’ “ ‘»P 
•either Liberal nor lo„ ‘ “etj.ihh 

Wdam upholders of t^ork^^g'^frinresS’"'' 
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THE DISCONTINUATION OF THE SILVER RUPEE 


BY 

M DEP WEBB,C I E 

h N 7n(Zi«ji/’eytewofNo\omber 1913, Profes 
ll eor Baliknshna invites me to ponder over tho 
* “incomprehensible injuries that the peoples 
of India would suffer by the demonetisation and 
discontinuation of the silver rupee I agree 
that tho greatest inconveniences would arise were 
the rupee to be discontinued I have however, 
never dreamt of advocating the discontinuance of 
the rupee , nor, I am quite sure has tlie Govern 
ment The rupee is now a token com just like 
the shilling or the silver dollai So it will proba 
bly remain I have advocated that India should 
supplement its silver currency system by using 
gold coma ns well as rupees, — Indian sovereigns 
By so doing, India would raise herself to the same 
level, monetarily, as Great Britain, the Self Gov 
ernmg Dominions, and the leading nations of 
Europe 

Professor BalaknsUna goes on to argue that tho 
closing of the Indian Mints to the free coinage 
of silver “ deprived the rupee of its special power 
as money and reduced it to the condition of 
merchandise merely saleable for whatever it would 
fetch Is not the learned Professor misappre 
bending tho beanng of the currency legislation of 
1893? The rupee has not been clepnved of tho 
smallest fraction of its power ns money by the 
closing of the Mints On the contrary, so far 
from being “reduced to the condition of merchan 
dise, its value has been greatly increased, with 
the result that it will now buy much more of 
everything than the same weight of silver 
can do 

As a lover of India, who has worked long and 
unremittingly towards the advancement of India 
and its peoples, I greatly doploro the Professor a 


statoments that Goiemmont have annihilated 
thousands of millions of “ poor InJmns’ money ” 
and have been n greater “scouigo of God ” than 
Nadir Shah ever ^vas Such language is not 
only entirely without foundation, but it seems to 
reveal a lack of appreciation of facts which is 
incomprehensible in view of the masses of authon 
tative literature,— official and unofficial,— every 
where available for stud} Tlie present duty on 
silver, of which Professor Balaknshm seems to 
disapprove, raises the value of all uncoined silver 
in India, hj the amount of the and is there 
fore henefcial [to all holders of siher ornaments 
By increasing the duty still moie, the value of a 
tok of Sliver could be raised to that of one rupee 
It IS difficult, however, foi Government to under 
take this legislation if the peoples of India do 
not wish It 

It seems nccessiry ngim to empbisise the f-iot 
that the currency legLslation of 1891 has not 
iiitcifcroa in tho slightest degree With the enr 
rency of the rupee, or reduced its purohising 
power On the contrary, it has greatly mereased 
Its purchasing power Nor need the use of 
Indian sotermgns by those who find these corns 
convenient for handling, remitting by ml, and 
beeping in tho house as reserves, in any nay 
interfere with the free use of rupees by these who 
find the rupee a better and more eomon.ent com 
than the sovereign Rupees are unlimited leeal 
tender, so thoso who prefer rupees, can use them 
to auy extent th.t they please I„ the West 
and North uf India sovereigns ore nowm common 
use , and merchants, tradesmen and cult.vaton, 
find them most acceptable eo.ns-veiy convenient 
to handle and carry, cheap to transmit by rail 
and mmit serviceable os reserve, against bad tin es’ 
Indeed so popular is the sovereign in some parts 
of Northern India, that the Ranh, are cempellod 
to import these ee.na for their customer, , and in 
te^u eases, dealers m produce have stipulated 
that they shall be paid in sovereign, rather than 
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in nipees There is of course, nothing estr^ordi 
n'lrj in Indians being able to tco the sopenonty 
of gold coins to silver coins, exactly as Europeans 
have done In fact, Indians used a goldciirreniy 
— especially in Soull ern India — before the peoples 
of Eui-opo possessed many gold coins , and it wis 
the fame of India’s gold money that helped, a 
century ago, to carry the name of India to such 
far away parts of the world as Australia and 
South Afnca And there can be httle donht that 
the fact that India does not at the pre«ent day 
command in the eyes of the world the respect to 
nhichhei sue, wealth and culture fairly entitle 
her, IS in some «Tna!l degree attributable to the 
fact that her monetary sj«tem, until compara 
tnelj recently, has been based upon silver, time 
ranking her in the eyes of the ignorant on a par 
■with Jlexico, Poi-^ua and China This stage is 
now hajpily post, and India with its yearly 
improving goU currency, its £22,000,000 m 
soaereigns m the Piper Currency Reserve, and 
Its Quarter of a Milliou Sterling m the Gold 
Standanl Ro^e^re, boa now advance 1 to a position 
of monetary poaer that comminds respect m 
Ixindon Itself— tho great financial contieofthe 
worl 1 The next thing for India to do, is to seo 
that the bulk of Its rosencs of gold is held in 
India — not in the United Kingdom 


ADVANCE. INDIA ! By U a« p Webb C I E 

TTw, n ^ — Jloncy Power for Ind a P»rt HI - 

^oRot.I Cotnm„Mon on Indun F.n»nce»nacinv„cr 
Psrt IV,— London « Position Prjco Rs. 3 12 0 ^ 

By M do P Wrtb CIT 
Toe diUlrulty here dealt with is the rise in * S 

cocseqnent unrest ritiitelhs'tha — ^ witl 

Mr a\*b^ .n able eoonomMl 

etirgcs the Indie Office w th ra sanDl»m'’'‘*ih*"‘" 
bslenoo of the Indian aotei^mcBt. mi^V, 
tons of Indus Oold Rtendarr^n!,.^ P®* 

rency Reserre. and refusing Indil » IV.l 
commendod by the Indisn Cnrrenev rl™ !»** J.** ” 

rhrr.mr, Pn7e iL'mSI ‘‘^ * *^'**^ 

0 A Kstesen & Co„ fi inkurem.'^i^etti 8t^^| 


THE STRUGGLE IR SOUTH AFRICA 

BY 

MR. J W. GODFREY, 

J?ar-af Xaip, Dundee, Aatal 


• < l*“o question" 

iSl Mliethei lie slisll remsin "helots 
witlun the ‘Empire " or chim oiir 
nghts as equal, „ the Britieh Eaj is the ultimate 
object of the stiiiggle which is now going through 
one of Its phases m South Africa Tile ilemon 
stration is but a decided form of protest intended 
to come, to the cmliseil world that the Bnlish 
Indlani, no longer ore content to allow restnetlie 
legislation to grow to the ultimate detriment of 
their nghts which nio already seriously impenllod 
and jeopardised It is a sigmncalit fact that dur 
mg the past few years British Indians throughout 
most of the BntLsh Colonies have been speciflcally 
subjected to legislation dorogalorj to tho stains of 
Indian, a, British enbjeets ami to their honour 
and digmt, » Indian. I„ „o p,a„, 

In. this objeotionahle legislation been more pro 
noiineedthanin South Afnoa audthe emphatic 
piotest, thetefom, „t thes, 
ne^aary, right and proper Th, erectisenea, of 
this form of drawing attention to the appall™ 
suw affair, them has been 

but when one remember, that tl.o pomon, ,„ffe ' 
mg are quite roimless and vote!,,, „ . 

hut very httlo argument tn 

j argument to conaance that iKo 

Passive RcMatancQ method wa, . j , 

n~. tberery best" 

Bventa have amply proied th. ^ 
iwolnlion and n i, hoped that tl 
of the Indians there p ill en I '' 
and approbation of tb, I„ I, !? "*? ‘”'’1"'^ 

aa^iiam proofs of which w. ha„ . 1 !^;^™' 
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away from the Und ot his adoption n-hich through 
dint of povsevernnce, thrift and hard bbonr ha 
has made habitaWe for EuropoaDS. 

For the past 20 years and more the Indians 
[lave systematically adopted the admittedly consti^ 
tutional methods of petitioning and praying for 
redress of their several grievances hut the world 
knows that the only response we received was 
that further disabilities were imposed. So great 
indeed did tbo diffitmlties seem that in order to 
obtain a via media for a settlement, the llon’blo 
?ilr, Qokhale went to South Africa with the tacit 
approval of the Indian and Imperial Governments 
to enquire into the position. Hia tour through 
tho country nas a triumphant success and his ex- 
pressions of opinion on the cUfTicnlties sincere. 
ITo admitted tho necessity for lecognising and 
conceding to the European sentiment of self pre- 
servation bilk also secured a definite understanding 
that future legislation would be framed upon 
falter lines and adm’inlstcrod upon humane prin- 
ciplns, It was confidently anticipated that such a 
course would satisfy Indian sentiment and finally 
settle tho long eonteatcfl agitation for secur- 
ing tho recognition of elementary rights of dti- 
zenahip to tho’IndLans It nas not Jong, however, 
botoro are were destined to see how much weh-ad 
Wen deceived. The Union Government published 
its Immigration Hill and it was atonce seen that its 
provisions wore diaa.strous to tbo Indian commu- 
nity, in that it imposed special diaabiUtles and 
took away rights hitherto enjoyed, 

Tho passage of tho bill waa attacked with 
exttnonUinry vigour with the result th,at tbo 
Indians ePctir^il some alight modifications of its 
provisions in our favour. Still this did not meet 
ais to the extent which wo considered absolutely 
necessary and nhen the Bill passed we still found 
that our griowinccs were 

1, Recognition of racial bar in legisbition. 

2. Deprivation of rights hitherto enjoyed. 


3. Non-recognition of Indian marriages con- 
tracted in South Africa. 

To this wo also added the non-ropeal of £3 tax 
legislation which oppressively operated upon tho 
Indian labourers and which legislation tho Gov- 
ernment hafl given ‘the Hon. Mr. ' Gokhale to 
understand would bo repealed and even without 
which promise wo still felt should bo repealed 
upon its merits and upon tho public statements of 
responsible ministers that the tax was useless for 
revenue purposes and that the reason for its im- 
position and collection no longer eoristed. 

Tlie Indian community it may be sure, had 
been in daily and earnest cotnmuni&ation with the 
Government regarding these griev.ances and had 
pointed out how e-asily remediable they were with- 
out tho Government requiring to adopt new 
legislation or in any way losing prestige or either 
creating new rights or privileges. AH wo claimed 
was that simple justice should be done' to avoid 
the recrudescence of Paasivo Resistance which 
would be absolutely necessary if tho Government 
continued its stolid and placid attitude of sHence 
or non-refiml to concede to our most reasonable 
requests. The Government remained supine and 
dared us to revive Passive Resistance The Indian 
cowiTtmujty on the other baud bad committed Hsolf 
to tins form of protest and on tho 1 5th Septem- 
ber 1913 Mr Cachalia, Chairman of the British 
Indian Asaoeintion, rlofinitely intimated to the 
Union Government that the Indians wero then 
commencing Passive Resistance on an extensive 
scale for which the community had been prepared 
since May 191.3. In aroordaneo oath that iuti- 
mationlSmcn and 4*iadies, whose names aroMrs, 
Gandhi, Behen Jayakumar Pranjivandas Mehta, 
Jlrs. Chhaganhl Gandhi, Mrs. Jlaganlal Gandhi, 
Bugoo Goviruloo, Rawjiblxai M Patel, Maganblioi 
H.Patel, Solamon Boyeppen, Mossrs.V. Govindra- 
jalw, Soopugan Budreo Coopoosamy Moonlight 
Madliar/Beva-shankar SodUa, Gokuldas Itanaraj, 
and Ramdas Gandhi commoncecl passive resistance. 
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This pioneer party was a thoroughly represent 
ative one in all respects There were merchants, 
clerks, menials and gentlemen amongst them 
They represented all religions also They left 
Natal and proceeded to the Transraal where at 
Yolkrvist, they crossed the Border and for doing 
tins they were arrested and sentenced to three 
months’ hard labour Tlie Transvaal newspapers 
with the object of damping the real and enthusiasm 
of the people, published several interviews with 
alleged leaders of Indian opinion who ate eaid to 
have expressed disapproval of the movement and 
al'O declared their intention to refrain from 
taVing any paTt \n the etmggle I ata glad, 
however, to say that almost mmediately the papers 
were inundated with denials from our community 
and the most definite assurance were given to our 
leader Mr Gandhi that he had the ejmipatlty and 
support of all the Indians 
Immediately as the pioneer Indians had been 
sentenced when n number of Indian ladies from 
Transvaal cameintoNewcastle andto Natal tocourt 
arrest by trading without licenses They com 
menced to tmde and at the same time preached the 
gospel of rassiie Ilesisiance The Police soon 
came upon thew tracks and they were aim arrest 
0 ( 1 , charged, and pleading guilty they were sent to 
gaol to serve a sentence of 3 months with hanl 
Labour They were prepared to face the rigour of 
gnol life notwithstanding some of these ladies had 
babes m their arms 

The modesty of Indian ladies is proverbial and 
when such of these with babes in their arms ni« 
prepared to publicly face in the open streets a 
motley crowd of etrangcra and loudly protest 
Rgainst the injuries done to them, then great 
in letxl must be that injury and greater still the 
power which forcibly dragged them from their 
humble homos into the public streets The 
actions of these noble women, performed so un 
selfishly, electrified the Indians in Newcastle. 
The Indian waiters, at once and on the same day, 


took up the cause, came out on strike and 
emphatically intimated that they would not re 
some employment till the Government repealed 
the X 3 Tax legislation On the next day, 23rd 
October, nine coal mires namely Newcastle, Tair 
leigh, Ballengeich, Cambrian, Durban Navigation, 
Glencoe, Natal Navigation, Hatting Spniit, St 
George and Ramsay were affected by the stnke 
They had heard of what Newcastle hod done and 
they took up Passive Resistance spontaneously 
“niey had auffered long under the galling tax and 
it needed only but the knowledge that “others 
bad struck” for them to adopt a similar 
attitwle They mos>t\y came into IVindee and 
were there addressed by Mr Gandhi I may 
here state m order to show the degree of unani 
roity that prevails that a man named Vithal 
Morar presided over this meeting and he was a 
shoe maker by caste and wore his working 
apron at the meeting ^fessrs Gandhi, Thuisbi 
Naidoo and 0 R Naidoo, a local store keeper 
spoke at this gathering under hia Chairman 
ship It was for addressing this meeting tlxat 
Mr Gandhi xras afterprards charged in Dundee 
for inducing Indians to leave their service 
when he was sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour C R Naidoo was also later 
on charged similarly for addressing this meeting 
Ho pleaded not guilty and was defended by me 
and was found not guilty after a whole day’s trial 
The Indans were fired with the most extr* 
ordinary degree of enthusiasm and did not hesitate 
to dispose of, at most sacrificing prices, the few 
things they hod looked upon ns being their worldly 
wealth and which m most cases compnsed one or 
two goata and^alf a doien fowls, so that they 
might be able to come out on strike Tliey 
i^uced their belongings to portable packages and 
began to make their way m small companies 
towards Newcastle which they had been told 
wi the headquarters The road was long 
This was the rainy season and although tha 
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ram aftervvards fell in torrents and drenched 
them to the skm -whilst they were still on the 
roada yet they did nob hesitate, faltei or fall by 
the way Steadily they plodded on, sanguine that 
good would come out of their suffennga and gave 
emphatic and eloquent testimonj to the abid 
ing confidence they placed m the magnetic influ 
ence of Mr Gandhi who was with them undergo 
ing and sharing their actual trials and difficulties 
Wherever possible arrangements were made to 
send the women and children forward by tram to 
such I laces where tents had been erected and food 
kept ready In spite of this provision many women 
preferred to share the toil and privations neces 
sary and incidental to such matches They dis- 
played courage and strength which augurs well 
for India should she at any time need to 
call for such exhibitions of endurance in de 
fence of her honour, dignity and fair name , 
and in them we undoubtedly have a valuable 
asset which unfortunately has not been realised 
to Its fullest extent The cure and attention 
necessary to be given to the women and children 
at Newcastle and Charlestown were in the capable 
hands of Miss bchlesin, a European lady, who has 
m ide the Indian cause her own and who has sac 
rificcd much to practically identify herself with 
the movement I am but expressing her feelingb 
M hen I say that she deeply regrets that she has 
not jet been made the subject of arrest Her 
nnxioty to actually share the gaol life is very keen 
indeed for she feels as a large number of Euro 
pcans non do that the Indian woman is a fellow 
British subject and la not deserving of the treat 
ment meted out to her 

Thousands of Indians gathered at Newcastle 
and it WHS a sight to bo remembered to see how 
all membera of the community came forw'ird and 
rendeted practical help and assistance to give com 
fort, aid and succour to the strikers btores weie 
thrown opon, ware houses emptied for their ao 
commodation, food cooked for them and personal 
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help rendered For doing this many of the best 
Indians in Newcastle were later on charged in 
court for harbouring Indentured Indians They 
were w irned of this possibility at the time but 
they feai-ed nothing and did their duty even at 
the iisk of prosecution Young Indians fiom 
various parts of the colony came forward most 
ungrudgingly to render assistance in the com 
misamat department 1 know two among them, 
D lAzarus and A Christopher, who are young 
Indians and are accustomed to be served rather 
than serve and quite unused to any manual 
labour 

The Indians congregated at Newcastle and 
then began their march to Yolksrust via Charles 
Town and again the pictures tell n tale of ho-w 
Thumbi Naidoo and Kallenbacb, the indefatigable 
Euroj^an Kesister, addressed the Indians and 
provided for their comforts 

3000 of these Indians under Mr Gandhis 
leadership crossed the Border from Natal to the 
Transvaal on November 6th 

In the meantime the Government had not been 
idle Repressive measures had been set afoot 
and these dOOO Indians were arrested at Greyling 
shad and returned to tbeir vinous mines Mr 
Gandhi was ari'ested for leading them across tliQ 
Boeder and Messrs JPoKk and Ralloiibacb for lead 
mg the column further on Each one was later on 
sentenced to I ^months imprisonment A large 
number of tiiese returned Indians refused to work 
They were brought to the Dundee Court and 
charged in batches They were ordered to return to 
work but they exbibited.a most wonderfuide termm 
ation not to return nnd.one batch when sentenced 
to the usual 7 days ^with hard labour, shouted out 
in chorus ‘ All that we know is that we thall not 
return to woik till the £i tav li, repealed You 
may do what you hke with us We have not h id 
anything to eat for the past 3 days and wo can 
only die once What w the use of 7 diys, why 
dont you give us 5 or G months? 
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All the Indians were however sent back under 
police escort to their mines to resume work 
but this they refused to do and still passively 
resisted Ifo food was supplied by the mine 
managers as no Indian was entitled to food unless 
heworked Thelfatallndian Association which had 
sent up a few members to assist to give aid and 
comfort to these Indiana could not do 
the coal compounds were private premises and 
no permission was obtainable to go thereon 
Indians starved but refused to work The coal 
mine Managers were in a dilemma and then it was 
that Indians complained of serious assaults but 
no depositions were allowed to be taken and 
no prosecutions followed The situation ivas 
auch for a few days when about ist November 
the Magistrates in the Newcastle and Dundee 
Districts under Government instructions declared 
the venous mines as temporary gaols and 
sentenced the Indians to various terms of 
UBpnsonment with hard labour, such labour to be 
performed on the mines Again the Indians 
resisted passively and their action exasperated 
both the authonties and the mine managers Tbe 
assaults, hoggings &c which followed and which 
stirred tbe whole, of India and England with 
righteous indignation are now to be the subject of a 
Commission of Lnqmry and I therefore desire not 
to say anything further regarding them except that 
I feel perfectly confident th.it we shall be able sub- 
stantially to confirm the allegations mide I took 
several depositions and trust that the Natal Inilim 
Aasociation watt find them useful 

It was thought that with the forcible im 
prisontnent of these Indians on their various 
mines and the imprisonment of their leader 
Mr Can Ihi on November lOth the whole move 
tnent would collipse, b it Jlr Qandhi had sent out 
his tnos.s.'igc “No cessition of stnke without 
the repeal of the £ 3 tax The Oovenuneut 
having imprisoned me can gracetullj tnsWn a 
declaration regarding the repeal The TtiA.a..« 


on tbe coast of Natal, fully 250 miles awaj, were 
watching the«e proceedings with the intensest 
anxiety Mr Gandhi s sentence and message 
were telegraphed and it acted instantaneously 
They were ready also for the strike and next day, 
lUh November, another centre of the stnke 
movement sprang up spontaneously Here 
the labouring classes were known to be more 
plone to acts of violence and wild conduct and 
their being out without restriction wxs feared 
might result into license to injure both life and 
property Both the military and police were 
therefore necessary The Indians were on their 
best behaviour and here too in view of the Com 
mission I desire not to say anything regarding 
the assaults and loss of life, shooting etc which 
followed All I desire to emphasise u that the 
Natal Indian Association received several reports 
giving a dilferent version froia that of tbe police 
and military but no permi»sion could ever be 
obtained for the necessary investigation We 
were told to submit our information to the police 
and It would then be investigated for us hut 
needless to say we had our own conclusions on 
the matter as to the possible result of such police 
investigations, So w e merely reframed from acting 
on the suggestion Many members of the Natal 
Indian Association were prepared and did actually 
go on to some of tbe estates to investigate and I 
trust their information may prove usefuUo tbe 
Commission of Enquiry This Association 
IS comprised of Hindus, Mahomedans, Tar 
BOOS and Christians — all young men full of 
vigour and enthusiasm One of them Albert 
Chnstopher addressed in the Maidan about 
5,000 Indians m Durban encouruging them 
to be bravo anl not to fall foul of the 
authonties and generally impressing upon them 
the nece^slty to strictly observe Passive Resistance 
pnuciples The In Ran hd.es were also seen «, on 
the platform doing useful work The members 
of the Association, however, were aaid to bo excit 
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mg the people to violence and about 12 or 14 of 
the number vreie arrested I have no list and 
from memory I give the follo-wing ns representa- 
tive of those arrested A Christopher, (Ohrjs 
tian) Jalbhoy and Sorabji (Parsees) Bugwandas 
(Hindu) A 11 lloosa (Uahomedan) Every 
effort to crush out the spirit of these young en 
tbusiastic patriots was tried but they remained 
firm and strong They had elected to expose 
themselves to arrest and they were not afraid 
Wo received daily cables of the Herculean 
efTorta the distinguished Hon Mr Gokhale was 
nmking on our behalf and the magnanimous sub 
scnptions that -were being contributed by nch and 
poor alike for the continuance of the movement 
and this encouragement and sympathy supplied 
the necessary stimulus for us throu^ii this Asso 
ciatioD to place our best efforts on the field and 
hold out till justice was meted out to us and the 
dignity and ^honour of ♦he motherland preserv 
ed The funds came in abundance and we had 
vailing volunteers We bought nco and dhal) in 
plenty and dehvered them to the estates for the 
Indians Soon, howevei, the authorities ascnbed 
evil intentions to these visits and straight away 
prohibited them The food was then, left ou the 
open highway for the Indians to take This they 
did for some time but even this was afterwards 
stopped, so the unfortunate Indmns^could not take 
advantage of our assistance and so long as they 
remained Passive Besi&tors and did not work they 
got no focKl They were between two difficulties 
and under ordinary circumstances they may have 
yielded but it is to their credit that they still 
remained firm and preferred what was almost 
starvation to work under the existing conditions 
Tho measures taken to get out of this difilculty 
producetl the assaults which also will form tho 
subject of this Cominisstou of Enquiry The 
feeling of striko did not die out but began to ta^e 
hold of every Indian centre throughout Hatal 
"Wherever such evidences were made vosible there 
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the members of tho Katal Indian Association 
were sent to guide the people and attend to their 
wants The expenses were heavy and great and 
at one time quite 30,000 people were out and it 
cost almost X 250 a day to feed, house and com- 
fort them With these figures before one at will 
be readily seen how useful and necessary have 
been the funds from India 

This was the condition of things till 29th 
November and since then a Commission of En- 
quiry has been appointed and Sir B Robertson as 
representative of the Indian Government has gone 
out to inveotigate The Indian Community are 
dissatisfied with the Commission and have so far 
decided not to give evidence before it Efforts 
are being made to secure a compromise by means 
of which the evidence of the Indian side may be 
given and it is to be hoped a way out of the 
difficulty will be found both for the peace of tho 
Union Government and justice of the Indian 
cause 


•Tlie>ilndians of South Africa 

Heiols witbjD the Empire I Hew they are Treated. 

BY H S L POIiAb. Editor, Jmiian Ojpinw7i 

This book IS the first extended and authoritative de 
sonplicn ol tlo Indjan Coloniots of South Africa, the 
treatment accorded to them by their EucCpeaa fellow- 
colonists and their many grievances The booh is 
devoted to a detailed examiDation of tho disabi'ities 
ol Indians m Ratal, tho Transvaal, tho Orango River 
Colony, tho Capa Colony, Bcuthem Rhodesia, and tho 
Portugneso Province of Mozambiqua To these are 
added a number of valuable appendices 
Price Re, I, To Suhsenbers of I7i$ "Remew,” As 12, 

M. K. GANDHI 

This Bketoh deaenbes the early days of Mr M K, 
Gandhi s life, his mission and work in South Africa 
his character, his striTings, and his hopes A 
perusal of this Skeloh, together with the selected 
epeeches and addresses that are appended, gives a w-u- 
liar insight into the epringa of action that have impelied 
thia renvarkablo aadsaintiy tnau to surrender everr 
material thing m life for the sake of an Ideal that he ever 
oMya to rcaliso, and will be a eourcoof inspiration to 
thoM who urderstand that Btatesmanship, moderation. 

quahtloa of a patriot, 

(Trifh « j5or<rai< of Ur, CaadAi ) 

Pfieg An otis jpot/r. 

O. A Rateaaa & Co,, Bnakorama Ohetty Street, Madtagj 
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InDI&N ARTS AND CRAFTS 


MR \AKUB HASAN. 



^ 0 “ The World of Art Sencb ’ has recently 
been added the fourth volume dealing with 
the Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon,* 
the first three volumes being on the Arts and 
Crifts of (1) Ancient Egypt (2) Old Japan and 
(d) “ Our Teutomc Forefathers The pubhshers 
could not hive found a better exponent of Indian 
Art than Dr Ananda K. Coomarasaw my whose 
academic attainments and preiious volumes on 
Medueialbuihaleoe Art, the Indian Crafuman, 
Esiiys m >ational Idealism Ac, have already 
g lined for him a high reputation as a cnlic and 
htetonan of Onentil Art The book is dmded into 
two parts The tiret deals with Uindu and Bud 
histic Alt and the second— a shorter one— with 
Moghal Art Ihs author has not been happy in 
this clasMtiatioa of the subject, for, we Hunk, the 
Indian Arts and Crafts know no religious or 
denominational dmsions If certain acta happen 
to bo in the hands of certain classes of people it 
w the result of cireumstancos pecuhar to India 
that tend to mike profi^sions hereditary and 
dll Ida them into watei tight compartments known 
asewU Muslim ins in India haio been -la 
much suwi tibia to this pecuLvr inlinence oe 
llindiw, and Jola/xit among them form as much a 
aepirato entity as the weavers caste does among 
the ilmJus It IS a mere accident that the for 
wer I rofess tlio religion of Islam and the Uttei 
folio* the \ e he form of worship ILndo, Bud 
IwtanlMusUm (not Moghul) luds denote so 
many suges of Ueveloj mont of the same arts and 
ivifts in sutcu-<su 0 Itriodsundenarying influen 
CVS ihere his beon^so much interclungc of ideas 
anlmod ifiaitiou of idoaU that except in the few 

• “ Art* asd Crafts gf Indis and Cstloc « h, * 1 

fc. I „ r.alu, LoS., 0. "a 


^ > where Hindu, Budhist or Muslim cha 

ractenstics predominate and make them distmc 
tive objects of their da's, in the bulk of the 
Indian artistic productions we often see the happy 
combination of all the elements 

“ Bidn ware very aptly illustrates our point 
It IS an old Hindu art, taking its name from 
Bidar in the Deccan The industry flourished later 
at Purniah in Bengal where a special local style 
was evolved The Moghuls patronised it largely 
and introduced forms and patterns that made the 
art their own, so much so that it is now best 
know as Musalman art and is classed as such by 
the author of this book How Lucknow and not 
Purmah or Bidar is the centre of this industiy 
On the other hand, they were Jlusalmana who 
intioduced in India the Use of gold thread m 
weaving cloths, and the weavers of the famous 

“ kimkhwab silk brocade at Benares are Musal- 
mans who trace their origin to migration from 
Persia in the eleventh century But now 
“ Beoarsi ’ cloth has become as much Indiamsed 
m style and use as m name, but the well known 
cone or ‘‘shawl pattern- which sUll pereuts in 
the designs of all gold lace cloth of even as far 

eouth as Tvnjore proclaims its identity and ongin 
The shawl Itself Las not however undergone any 

chnnge and remains to this day a purely Musal 
man industry m Muslim hands But it has becoi le 

an ina«pon.«ible article of use m Hindu house 

S'tl »!..» .t t.k„, th. f„™ „t „ 

(f... bo,) „t 

.0 ..ro, ot th. to „ 

lI.nd„.rt,cto„djewoll„yh.,. boon .d„pu,d 
by Muailmans 
“■^“"“dxopo of th.. 
ooo)r oor..„„pl„„„y fc,, 

«-7 book to .bow tow w,ll tho Mualmoo 
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ftnce has harmonised and was assimilated ndth tho 
indigenous Indian Art and helped in its evolution 
and elevation. 

Sculpture and painting seem to be the special 
study oi Br. Coomarosawmy and there is much 
originality in the way ho expounds the primaples 
that havo guided the Indian chisel and brusli. 
He has selected for illustration only models of 
high artistic merit and excluded from his book tho 
hideous images which European writers as a rule 
try to pass off as typically Indian. Readers 
whose previous acquaintance with this subject 
leads them to look for Ggures “vrath monstrous 
exaggeration of busts and hips” will, therefore, be 
agreeably disappointed. Feminine beauty being 
the Greek ideal of human perfection they'chiselled 
tho female features into the head and faces of 
their heroes and gods. Dr. CoomarasawmyV own 
inclinations soem to run in the same direction as 
is manifested by the prominence given to the 
coloured picture of Krishna in the dancing atti* 
tude as a frontispiece, and which also forms the 
attractive cover of tho hook. But for tho name 
thatappe-arsunderneath it,thepicture wiUbo taken 
for that of a roost beautiful girl of Indian type. 

Architecture is too vast a subject to be done 
justice to in the two short chapters which the 
author has devoted to it in this small book. But 
with a large array of half-tone blocks ho has 
managed to convey to the readers a fair idea of 
what Hindu and ‘Muslim architecture is in India. 
The scope of tho book did not permit him to go 
into the history of the subject. Still if he h.ad 
arranged the material at his disposal in chronolo- 
gical order in one chapter, the reader would 
hjive hod little-dilSculcy in perceiving tho different 
stages of (lovelopment and how after tho tenth 
century Saracenic arches, minars and domes came 
to bo blended with the highly sculptured columns, 
bracket capitals and cupolas o! the BudWsts and 
Jains and produced n style quite unique in its 
composition and beauty. Muslim features pre- 


dominate in Northern edifices ns much as tho 
Hindu* character is pronounced in tho Drnvidian 
and Chalukyan styles in Southern India, but exam- 
ples of better combination and of a truer Indo- 
Muslim architecture are found only in Gujerat, 
but, it is strange, no picture illustrating this 
consummation of the Hindu and Muslim styles 
finds a place in tho book under review. 


THE DATE BF SRI KRISHNA 

BY 

MR. MANORANJAN GHOSH, M.A. 


t HAT Sri Krishna played an. important part 
in the religious up-beaval of India, needs 
* no comment. To get a clear and distinct 
idea of bis personality we must ascertain the 
period in which he flourished. Bankim Chandra 
Chattorjee in his “ Krishna Charit ” has placed 
Sri Krishna about 1400 B.C. He has based his 
argument on the statement of ‘Vishnu Purnn 
which states that 1014 years elapsed between the 
war of Kuniksbetra and the accession of Nanda 
on the throne of Magadh. HLstorians are not 
willing to accept this as a reliable fact for it is 
not based on contemporary evidence. It is only 
a tradition recorded at the timotwlien Vishnu 
PuiTin was composed. Fortunately for ns, we 
have a piece of information from epigraphic re- 
cords of unimpeachable veracity. 

In the inscriptions of Aftoka whose date h.as 
been fixed beyond doubt, wo ba\o got some in- 
formation which throws an important light on the 
date of Sri Knshna. It gives us tho lower limit 
before which Sri Krishna was in existence. 

Dr. Kern, the great oriental scholar, was the 
first to point out who tho Ajirikas, mentioned in 
the inscription of Asoka and other Buddhist 
works, wore. His information of the Ajivikas 
supplies us with links that connect that import- 
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not sect with Sn Kriohni nnd give tio thft lower 
limit mentioneil ’before Thit IIo oxisted bcEoro 
Buddlm and Asoha wo Invo now no grouml to 
dou'bt 

The history of Aji vitas reseaU the cunou<i 
fact that saCTodness of animal life was not the 
liocuhar tenet of Buddhism alone but the religion 
of Sityamum shared it with the Ajivikas ftnd tlie 
^i^ranthas They had some tenets in common 
but differed m details 

The TJpanishads reeord the bold flights of Indian 
imagination on the idea of Creator and His rela 
tion with the Dmverse Inquisitive minds of 
this period began to question the benefit of 
animal sacnfice and other meaningless ntes of 
the Ye lie religion Amongst the great teachers 
who raised their fingers against meaningless religi 
oils formul® of the penod and who tried to place 
religion on sound philosophic and moral basis 
liord Sn Nnshtia was one whose name has been 
handed down to ns from that remolo antiquity 
1 ahall now place the fact put forth by Dr 
Kem which connects the Ajmhaa with Sn 
Krishna 

Prof Kem first identifies the Ajmkas of 
Barahar Cave Inscnptions and Pillar inscription 
of Asoka with the Ajmkas of the Buddhist 
canon, the Ajivikas of Tarabamitter and the 
Jatakas "We learn from sacred Buddhist books 
that the Ajivikas were an ancient a«cetic sect 
and were in existence before the time of Buddha 
"We find that Gautama Buddha met an Ajivika 
monk on his may back from TTrubelagram to 
Sarnath after his attainment of Buddhahooil 
He compares the statement of Dtpala of 
Yarahamitter in Bnliat Jntaka xv 1, with that of 
Bnddha Sravakas Dtpala says in bis commentary 
rnmetmt Ajmkas who 
have taken refuge with Narayan He brings 
forward two Prakrit passages in support of his 
statement In the first of these passages the 


term i « , asceUc carrjmg one 

FtafTisiiscil fortapfB^ and m the fccondo Larger 
explanation }s giien, winch Utpala renders by 
They 

were naked monks practising seicre penances 
They iicknowlclged ns their teacher Kandavach 
cl ho, Kisasama Kritja and shoie all Mokknli 
Oosals 

Tho lost named teacher was a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha S»anKVat«a is our Sn Krishna 
U« foundcsl a religious sect who worshipjsjd 
Narajnn Tliat the folloacni of Sn Krishna, 
named Ajinkas in ^Vsoka InRcriptions were an 
influential sect, is cvi lent from tlio fact that tho 
Great Buddhist Emperor Asoka dedicated 5 cares 
in Bambar Uills to Ajmkas in the 13th and 20tb 
years after lus coronation 

The date of Asoka is fixed beyond doubt Ho 
must hare reigned before 2C8 BC when the 
foreign lungs, Antiocbos, Hagoa, Ptolemy, Alex 
ander, Antigonatns were all reigning 
Gautama Buddha died some 218 years before 
the coronation of Aeokn The date of Buddha 
then falls in the fifth century B 0 We find the 
Ajinkns an influential aect in cxiatonco even in 
tho hfe time of Buddha Mokknli Gosala wa.* 
the teacher of tho AjiviLos with whom Gautama 
Buddha bad a religious controversy 

Nnndavatsa was the groat teacher of tho Ajin 
kas He lived before Mokkali GosaLa Nanda 
xatsa. o-ud Ksishua kto nnw and the fame person 
He 13 also called Kesava Ajinkas, we learn 
from Dtpala were called Kesavabhaktas Thus 
Gas much is certain that lanshna flourLshed 
befoto Buddha, that is before fifth century B C 
According to latest research Buddha died in 
483 B 0 
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®1)£ Qw6vi-iHlcislcm |)voblem. 


It IS satisfactory to note that both tbo Hm<lu 
and Aloskm levdei*^ Imo realised the necessity of 
a common ideal and harmonious co operation m 
regard to questions of national development 
In private meetings quite as well as in public 
conferences the Hindu Jloslem problem has now 
gained equal interest with tho South African 
question Alike the Congress and the iloslem 
League have now passed resolutions soUfiting the 
leiders of either communities to meet and dis 
cuss questions affecting the welfare of both 
and make every endeavour to 6nd a ^fo<lm 
Ojerand*. for joint and concerted action on 
all questions of national concern As the ques 
tioti IS occupying the earnest attention of all 
parties, we have thought it desirable to place 
before our ruidors selections from some of the 
notable utterances on tho subject — hd I R 
I lly Hon Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulhh • 

Our polioy towards tho Or tish Oovernmsnt should be 
oneol Unswerving loyalty and towards tho Ilirdooaone 
ot brotherly Ioto slid regard i hola that the policy 
which >ho lid hUida ui h i ild be that o( the yotioger 
brothci 1 1 a fa ml) tow irJs h i auarduti and towards hia 
elder brother Wa le f illy mat itairing his ladiTidua'Uy 
and romd iing kea ily alive to Ins own needs aod requ fo- 
ments ho should rxton 1 to his guardian hia respectful 
homsgo and to his elder brother his brotherly affection 
and sincere regard tly adv co to you to offer unswerving 
loyalty and respectful ho n i„e to \ oor guardians does not 
mean blind ai d servile snbmissun to all h s mandates 
Lovalty aod honiske are 1 1 no way inconsistent with 
represent itioo and »gt ation All the conit tational 
means whah aro open a id avail tbie to vou should bo 
made me of ‘loth freely and filly to adrsnee India in 
etery d r^ictio t la pro n to the best adm nivtration by 
moderate and sober criticisiu of Gayernmeot nieas irev 
U U uono-eisary fortno further to diUto upon this as 
pcct of ibe (| loUion as lam sure you clearly realize 
whatyoircoi titut onsl rights and privileges are Uake 
the boil ISO of these aid nntwithstandiDg allthsdis 
conragoffient you may moei with, persevere in youi efforts 
and thereby nvkoyoi r full contnbiton towa-ds the 
hotter adminiitratio i of this co intry 

When 1 am a Ivising you to extend brotherly affection 
and s noero regard towards tho elder brother I am not 
f irgetting that you are nnt tied to roc procity at bis 
hand* The un on of tho two brothers cannot stand on 
a one sided arrangement I call tbo Hindoo the elder 


* troi 1 the presidential speech at the All India XIob 
cm 1 eagiie 
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brother and I nm sure yo i will agree with me in the 
view that he occupies that position in tho Inoian lamlly. 
He IB aanio-in numbers, in education, m wealth and in 
many other vrays. His obligations, therefore, under tho 
Indian system of family life are necessar ly greater Jn 
order that there should be a sincere and genuine enimte 
each brother roust be piepSTed to discharge hta rclativo 
duties towards the other in the right spirit Let us hrst 
examine whether the Musalmans have endeavoured to 
discharge their obligations m the past towards tho 
Hindoos If we have not done so we ought to bo pre- 
pared to make amends and rectify our conduct You 
areall aware that the birth of organised Muslim political 
life dates from tho day on which a representative deputa- 
tion from all the parts of India, beaded by our aeknow- 
lodged leader His Highness Sir Aga Khai . waited upon 
H E Loid Mmto pressing on tho attention of what I 
will eontinuo to call the guardian the claims of 
tbeyoimger brother to share directly by election in 
tho representative institutions in the country This was 
the first sigi that the growth of tho younger brother 
had reached a stage when his needs and requirements 
■were keenly fcU that the training which the guardian 
had provided for the children was having the same 
effect upon the younger child as It had upon the elder 
one that the flame of patnotism bad been kindled in 
him also (I trust never to bo extinguished thereafter) 
and therefore be solicited those oppurtuoities for tbo 
service of the public which had been given earlier for 
the beneht of tbo family It appears that our steady 
growth was as imporoeptible to tho guardian as it was 
to the elder brother But we could no longer remain 
passive spectators of tho progress taking place all 
around u« and we desire to ehare the burden and the 
responsibility of service to our country Wo craved 
for a part of those opportunities which had been made 
availaW to tho people of India and which had been 
enjoyod by the elder brother during the period of our 
infancy The guardian recognised the force of our just 
demands end signified hia willingness to provide those 
opportunities wbicb were our legitimate due How 
stubbornly the elder brother resisted this recognition 
of our just rights is now a matter of history 

In view of the cordial relations now subsisting bet 
ween tho two sister communities, I do not wish to 
dilate upon this point but I cannot help remarking 
that tbo elder brother lost a splendid opportunity of 
winning the younger one at an impTessionable age, 
wholly towards himself, by failing to realize the far 
reaching consequences of wise statesmanship at that 
psychological moment There appears to me nothing 
wronger unreasonable in the demand of the Moslem 
Community for those opportunities of serving tho public 
d rectly by elertion which have been coheeded to the 
people of his country The Indian National Congress 
which stands for the highest national sentiment in the 
countrv has had to recognise tho special representation 
of tho Moslems on the " All India Congress Committeo " 
It has also laid down as a part of its creed that " in any 
representations which the Congress may make, or in 
any demands which it may put forward for the larger 
association of tho peoploof India with the administra 
Uon of the county the interest of minorities shall be 
duly safeguarded Slav I enquire what differenco 
there w in principle between duly Bafeguarding tho in 

tereatsot the minorities (and tho Mussalmans form the 
roost important of such minonties) In tho political 
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tight* knd priTilfgo* which »hould bo dcfn»nd*<l In thn 
future end thoie wbich h»»e nlrcedy been ohUined f 1 
Cennot cencoWe thet tbo domond ot Iho Mun’ietmeivn for 
t.de(\<i»te opportunitici for reprc«ont«tion on the pubito 
bodioa JO the country w»* in env way unfo«ion»Wo or 
unjual or In env wojr mibtiatcd egun^t the ■u\t»in*t» 
reihzotbn of the bnllunt de*tiny which eweito tte 
people of thii Und Wise »t*te*m»nNhip end «vwpnthe* 
tie consideretion of each olhcra need* end reijairemtot* 
era estantially nacc***ry during the period of tran*ilioi» 
through which orery country mu«t pan before rcaebing 
ita higheat destiny. M»y 1 enquire whether the Ntaehm 
rapre'eniatires on the LegiaUtire Council h»»6 been in 
any way wanting in public spirit or independcnie. and 
whether they hare not amcerely co operated with Iho 
tepresentativea otthe other communitiea in promoting 
the beat interest* of the cointry? May I reiorst our 
f rienda to consider what a tower of alrcnglh the a»»oci- 
aUon of Moaleiu repreientatirea with tho repreaenUUrea 
of other eonirnunitiea furnuhea in promoting the |>obti 
cal cauae o! India? Y?hen both tho repreaentaiitea 
elected by the Hindoo majoritv and by the Muaulmaua 
on the communal basia jointly demand the political and 
economic progress of the country da they rexhzo how 
difficult it would be for the guerdian to resistauch an 
united demand’ 

I should like to call your attention in this connection 
to an extract from the able speech which Mr Badmdtn 
Tyabji, who afterwards became the Iloenurabte Mr 
Juatioe Tyabji delivered in Madrai aa the first Mahome 
dan ?Ta»\deot ot the Indian Kational Congrtea He 
said 


II Ej Hi** Honour Sir M. O’Dwjir/ 

Th«difr«TentCOmtnunilIc»of thi* Prosinco are all mcin* 
her* of one family of wbicb Uorernmenl i« ll.e bead 
Even among brother* and sister* dilTercnce* now and 
again arise , and then It la for the head of tho family 
either by wise counsel nr In He Isit resort by the flrni 
csercue of autbority to settle those diflermce* sr d res- 
tore pesen to tb* home Similarly, while It latlieduty 
of tlin head of tho familr to show equal regard end affeo- 
tioa for all, be i* also bound to treat tho rsnoua tnem- 
bera aeeordniK tn their Indmdnal aptitudes and rapaci- 
ties. If all arc on tho same plane of strength and intel- 
ligence there happily no need to differrntiato— all will 
lienefit ei|iiatly hr the same food, the same cqiportuel- 
tie* tint if conditions are unequal a wise fsllierwill 
make apecitl arrangement* to help on the weekertill 
they are able to bold tbnr own with tbcir more sidrinced 
brethren without anv specisl supjort, when that time 
comes no one will be lisppicr than that father 

This la the polier which Oorernment ha* to pur- 
■•le in deabog with communitic* who from aocisl, 
htstortcal, or other caiiac* are in different staget 
of deselopment, and in csrrymg out that pol cy 
Oorernment >* showing no special fanur to any one, 
for tU object It to aecure eijual npportun'ties i» at) and 
thereby promote the general welfare I theiTforn join 
with you in the hope that tho varinua commuoiliM of 
the Prorince, while pursolng th«>r own objects and 
ideals, will work shoulder to shoulder wllli Ooreminent 
in a epiiit of mutual consideration and good-will. 


“ Oentlemen, it ]s undoubtedly true thit each one of 
our Great Indian Commuoitiee has its own peculiar, 
locial, moral, educational aod eren political difncoltiee 
to lurmount, but eo far a* general political question* 
aflecling the whole ot Indie are coacerned 1 tor on« em 
utterly at a Ion* to uoderstaod why Mutsalmtne should 
not work shoulder to aboulder with their fellow-country- 
men of other races and creeds lor the coremon bcorfit of 
all’ 

May 1 inquire whether we hare not worked in tne 
Xeaguc On the broad principles laid down hr si distio- 
guished co-religionist ot ours from the rresidenltsl 
chair ot the National Congress? Exaimnothereaotutinns 
which the Leagne ha* passed from rear to year and 
compare them with those passed by the Congreaa. sod 
you will clearlr observe ibit on all questions aCTectiog 
the common inlerests of the people of Inois wo hare 
readily and sincerely CO operated Idealist* hare how. 
A ererto remember that tho MuHialniana ot India hare 
• their own “ peculiar, social, tooral, edu atmiial and 
pobtical difficulties to surmount" and that they hare 
therefore to maintain Ibeir organized associationa and 
institutions Remaining keenly alire to our own need* 
and requirements «e hste throughout the existence of 
the League extended a cordial hand of fellowship and 
CO operation to the sister communities, and I cannot 
gire better adriee than to ask you to cnnttnijo this line 
of policy a* the most farsighted and wi»e 


III Dy tho Hon. Mr. Bhiipendra Nnth Utau t 

tn our hand hea tho destiny ot onr common country. 
IVlictber we belong to tha asme race or nef, whether wo 
heliere in the roretationa of the Oita or the Koran, wo 
hasereaeoD to be proud of our past tn India Asoka and 
Chandra Gupta, Akhar and Sbahjahan are tbc Dane* 
which win rpose cnlbusiaRm of any rice and shed lustre 
on the follower* of an» creed The Moghul FTOperor* 
••w the vision of a United Indii Under the mgi* of 
Driti*h Rule, let u* realise that vi.ion. Once we bepn 
our cnnrsQ will be lesa and Ic-a difficult Once bcpln to 
feel that we are not distar t communities entrenched in 
dilterent esmp*, hut part* of one bodv, our course will 
beeaiier If there hare been misnnderstrtdu.cain the 
I’’®'"* «•“'> ou* like desert **nd 

through the InUrstiees of wind, let u* set about writiiic 
anew horoscope for Mia on the scroll ottvro#.. 

lea..a futur^e will be stronger. nnbJer, greater, high- 

Vu* tr»» realised by A.ok* m the 

Icmth nf hupoiisr. Ih.n ws, revealed to Akbar in U.e 
wildeet of hit vision* Shall we fail ? Are we nnf n, ♦ 
entev the Temp’e ot out mother raiM todav 
joint laboor of Moslem* and Hindu* Ood ^ * 

ah.llnotl.ll God willing Uih.li stick tLrh ',"® 

wehsveriised Storm* may come and 
but hold fast The banner Will yet flv tnim nl, 
gathcTTmina it Hindu, and Moslem, in’eommn^ K 
hood, animated by tno asme ohi»f«« 

•*me ideal* and "orking for the eaoe aim* 

t At the recent Congres* 
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IV By the Hon Na^abS^ eel Mohammed.* 

In the cloejaent address delivered by the late Mr Bud* 
ruddin Tyabjee as Uo President ot the Ihvcd Congress 
held at iUdras in 1887, he said, ‘ It has been ur(,ed in 
derogation of our character as a representative nation- 
al gathering, that one great and important connsn* 
nity —the Mussulman community — has kept aloof from 
the proceedings of the two last Congresses Now^ 
Qontlcmen, this is only partially true, and applies to 
one particular* part of India, and is moreover duo to 
certain special, local and temporary causes ” These 
temporary causes alluded to by Mr Tyabjee ace now 
gradnaUy disappearing with the progress of education 
and It IS a happy sign of the advancing times that there 
IS an incrtaaiug rapprochement between Hindus and 
Uussulmans— a rapprochement emphasised this year by 
the tact that the * AlMrdia Muslim League ’ during its 
session held in Luckoow has adopted the following re* 
soluliun, VIZ — 

“ 1 hat the * All India Muslim League ’ places on recoid 
Its Arm belief that the future development and progress 
ot the people of India depend on the harmanious work 
lug and CO operation of the various commuaities and 
hopes that leaders on both sides wilt periodically meet 
together to find a modus operandi for joint and con- 
certed action m questions of public good ' Another 
resolution which the League has adopted defines its 
ohjoet as '‘the attainmeot under the ccgis of the British 
Ciowa of a systeia of Self Government suitable to 
India 1 cordially welcome the spirit in which these 
resolutions are ooncoircd, and I rejoice in the changed 
attitude which the Muslim League has adopted in its 
political coarse of action and in the happy and har- 
monious progress which it foreshadows tor the Maho« 
medan and Hindu ccmmunities, 

V. By Mr. Syed Aly Nabi t 
To my miod the unification of the two most important 
people fiihabiting this country is bound to come gradu- 
ally and iinpcrsepCibly as sure as the day follows the 
night without forcing our pace for it, with all these 
efforts that wo put foi Ch for our own advancement in the 
field of education, with the diffusion of knowlcdgeamong 
masses, and with all those disintegrating forces which 
are working so forcibly and before which the old order 
of things IS giving place to the new On our efforts in 
the direction of selt improTement depends that unifiea 
tion which we at present cry (or It is bound to 
cnino as 1 said and it will come iinperreptibly and enve- 
lope us if we only act on the principle of self help Let 
us therefore work and work with a will to spread educa- 
tion among our people and to fit them for playing a 
higher pact in ilia lUeanJ light and progress of the 
country If we have done it we have done unr doty in 
the eyes of God and nirn and the rest would follow Til] 
thit day comes we must pursue the path of progress 
with single minded devotion not allowing the calm of 
our atmospnere to be disturbed by any other consider- 
ation, scrupulously avoiding, consistently with our 
interests to hurt the feelings or injure the interest of 
others, and co operatiog with them where common 
interests meet. 


• From the presidential address at the recent Congress 
at Karachi 

t From Mr Nahi s speech as president of the U J* 
MusUm League held at Agra on the 21tb ultimo. 


VI By the Hon Mr Hntichantlrai Vishindas.* 

The prophetic vision which tho last year’s Reception 
Committee Chsirroan held forth to our minds eye of 
“ three hundred and fifteen million human beings march- 
ing on the road of peaceful progress with one ideal, ono 
atm full of determination and enthusiasm,” appears, X 
am happy to observe, within measurable diataace of 
accomplishment 

Tho adoption by a Council of tho Moslem League the 
accredited body of the whole Muslim community in India 
last year under the Presidency of H H Ibc Aga Khan, of 
the ideal of Self Government suitable to India under the 
(cgis of the British Crown was a message to ns that our 
Uaboroedan brethren were falling into line with the 
creed of the Congress The able Secretary of the League 
iQ the address he delivered recently at a meeting of the 
London Indian Association held at the Caxton Ball 
explained that *' the study of the poets and philosophers 
which had brought about a new political consciousness 
to the Hindus twenty years ago brought about the same 
consciousness to the Moslems twenty years later ” Be 
further said “it would not do to mistake these signs for 
an ebullition of ilosJem temper which would subside as 
aeon as ithad arisen But these were symptoms of the 
effect that eduoatiou on similai lines had produced on 
two communities living side by side and recognizing a 
common destiny above the existence ot separate entities 
and tbo *din ’ of communal claims” 


* From tho welcome address to the Congress , 


Indian Political Literature 

Essays in Rational Idealism —By Dr Anaoda E. 
Ooomaraswamt with illustrations. Be. Ono To Bab- 
scribers ol the “Indian Review,” As 13 
Vorley 8 Indian Speeches —'V7itb an Appreciation ol 
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Dadabbai KaoroJI s Speeches and Writings —With a 
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V Indian Railway Finance —By Mr. D. E.Waoha As.i. 
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The xxvUi Indian National Congress 


ff IIB Twcivty eiglitli «ee«aQn of the Intli «n 
Vfl/ National Congress met nfc Karachi on iho 
' SGthofDecemberlast This is tlio finst tune 
that tins great national gathering avscmhl 
cd at this western port and the cilirens ol the 
city epated no p vins to make it as fiuccessful na 
any of its predecessors The pandal was particu 
larly well decorated and each of the sixteen gitca 
bore mottoes in characters of gold deseiibing the 
aims and objects of the Congress Though some 
of the foTemost Congressmen had to bo absent «t 
the proceedings there was no waning of iho usuil 
interest and enthusiasm during tlie session In 
deed the two questions that occupied the absorb 
ing interest of the gathering n ere the treatment 
of Indms in the British Colonies and the Hindu 
Moslem enttnte which aro certainly the most sgit 
ating topics of the hour 

The Hon Mr Harcbandrai Vishindos in the 
course o! ius ^Yelcome Address to the delegates 
gave a brief history of the province of bind a* 
also of the various topics of current interest in 
India His references to the South Afiican ques 
tion and the Hindu Moslem problem ore repro 
duced elsewhere in this issue The Currency 
question, the Educational policy of the Govern 
ment of India, the Hefonn of the India Council, 
the Separation of the Eseciitiie from Judicial 
functions and the Public Services Commission 
were other subjects thvt fotmeil the mnin part of 
the address of the Chairman of the Kcccption 
j Committee 

^ The Karachi Congress VI as fertumfe in having 
a leading hlnhomedan gentleman as its j resident 
The Hon Nawab Syed Mahomed Bahadur, ths 
I’resi lent of the Session made ivn evlinustivo sur- 
vey of the political situation in India He spoke 
ftfc some length on almost all the important ques 


tKMia of tho daj , imd for tli« Ct of otir kvmIc i-k 
wegivoin ftiiothei scatioii of tin joiiinnl, tho 
creaiu of his oh'tri iitioiis on Iho two hijriiing 
topics of the hour In fact, tho Iwimrlit foh 

non will ho notahit for the J»t ictic.l lahdi 

townnUtliD wtlconic rop/’Torf «’iii«n£ Iwlwiou the 
two cottiraumties Tlie pii snh iit th'< n <h ilt with 
other subjects sucli ns tlioso n I itiug to Indi ins 
in tlio Army, tlio prosjiccts of the Public S.rilceK 
Coniiiii»'-ion, the Jltforined Councils in Irdua and 
the Alwlition of the beciitnr) of ^tile’s Couiitil 
Ue nixt fpohe on the iinj>ortanc« of pritnury, 
tdlinical anil fciontihc educsition and Iind M-ttlc 
mentiind after an exhaustive survey and cnlicwm 
of the lc.iding toj ICS of the diy toncludcd ins 
address in the following words — 


The deceds that is clour g with tho rurreet y»r le a 
moRieotou* period id tl'o history of our country, a 
period ot ttrei* kod etorm mch »e msrlit grrst upbea 
vole in tbk merch of buntnity In feel, the Indian 
unrest Iron) ubirh, thtnVi kliko to tho good *en*e ot 
the people sod to Brilnl eUtcirDSDsbip, vra hare kaftly 
emerged, wai part ot tbe prodigious ware el awahreing 
and QDrest that anept over tbe whole of Asia during all 
thie period ^ ou are avrare, Oenttemen, (bat this period 
was ushered in, rooghlt kpealiing, by the victory of 
Japan over Husaia aDo It may ho aaie to have ended 
with ibe Ualkaii tVar and ita disaitroui leiutts to Tur 
key )d India Lord Curzon a Viceroyalu which at the 
beginning railed great hopes in the niinde of the people, 
conatvtuled but the lull that usually precedes tl e storm 
Through the> exceedingly difficult and arvioua vein that 
toltowed the ship ot ind an ad'siniilraVioD was sUered 
by tbe capable hands of two British etatesneD who, 
aasiated by the eye ot sympathy lent to Uero by Ills 
Imperial Majesty, diagnosed the disease in our adminis 
teatien and applied the remedy The r namei will stand 
out prominently in tbe pages of Indian history in rcU- 
tioi* to this period A wider Reid has been opened for 
U., ..li,I.tl,on ,r ou, b, Ih. 

people in the tioveromenl ot the cow, tty The Teferms 
that have been introduced aie far rearhii g m ihpir cha- 
racter and are necessary steps for giving the people a 
•d'rinistralioncf Iheircouitrv 
l>ld Minto in fact, interpreted the lefurraa m this wav 
If I remember right m a inemoral )e speech he made in 
I ondon soon after hiv return from India 
effect that it would be ii 


.nd added, In 

people among tliemselre 


loot, addrcsiing the Congress 
ol tho Ibcceplio ■ 


I my privilege 
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boar testimony to the important fact of tho misunaer- 
atanding and distrust that divided tho two corntaunmee 
in other parts of tho coiintrj, having become almost* 
thing of the past, as shown by the trend of responsible 
public opinion among my co religionists during the past 
lew months and by their unusually large attendance 
withifl this hall. ‘ If you want progress, be at peace 
with all,” was said by one of our wisest men, the cele- 
brated poet and philosopher, ilaflz Mabomedanism, 
rightly understood, has no antipathy to any other reli- 
gion It IS based on the widest conception of libcrahsm 
and democracy A policy of narrow aloofness or into- 
lerant hostility 18 unknown to my religion Oentlemcn, 
the tunes are with us, Let ub, Hindus and Uusatmana, 
Parsia and Christians, all join hands in brotherly co- 
operation and press forward, with conhdence and faith 
m the woik that lies before us I havo already dealt 
with the advance that is being made by my co religion 
ista towards a rapproehement. May I now earnestly 
request my Hindu brethren to embrace this opportunity, 
to step forward and to clasp the extended hand in a 
Bpint of earnestness, of good will and of appreciation ? 

1 have many friends among you iknow that yon bavo 
been anxious to join hands with your Mussalman bre- 
thren Iho timo 18 riper now foi a clear understanding 
than it has been for years past Conccssioos there 
mast be, and saenfleos you cannot avoid. When har- 
mony has to be restored and coujoint work has to be 
done, wo must ignore trifles which actuate small minds, 
and concentrate onr activities upon the larger work of 
consolidation. 

Thus the burdea of the mes&ige was the Hindu 
Moslem entente Tho first item in the progromme 
for the second diy was the resolution that “Tho 
Congress desires to pheo on record ito sen^e of 
tho gre it loss sustained by tho country by tbo 
de.'ith of Mr. J hi Ghosal who was a staunch 
worker in tho Congress cause and Mr Justice 
I*. 11. Sundni Aijar” The next was the 
resolution relating to the South African ques- 
tion moved by the Hon Dewan Bahadur L A 
Govitidaraghava Aijer — 

That this Congress enters an empbatio protest agamst 
tho provisions rf the Immigration Act in that they vio- 
late the promises made by the Ministers of tho booth 
African Union, and respectfully urges the Crown to 
veto the Act, and rctpiests the Imperial and Indian 
Qovcniments to sdopi such measures as would ensaro 
to Indians in South Africa just and honourable treat- 
ment This Congress expresses its abhorence of (he 
cruel treatment to which Indians were subjected loKatal 
ID the recent strikes, and entirely disapproves of the per- 
Boooel of the Committee appointed by the South African 
Union to enquire into the matter as two of its members 
are already known to be biassed against the Indians, 
and as it does not include persons who command the 
confidenco of Indians 10 South Africa, and here the 
Congress tenders its roost rcsjvectful thanks to His 
Excellenor the Viceroy for the statesmanlike prononneo- 
Qieat of the policy oi the Oovernment of iodi* on 
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Sooth African questions Tho Congress requests tho 
Imperial and Indian Governments to take the steps 
needed to ledress grievances relating to the questions of 
♦av ou indentured labour, douucile, tho educational tost, 
validity of Indian marriages, and other questions bear- 
ing on the status of lodiana in South Africa Ihat this 
Congress expresses its warm and grateful appreciation 
of tbo heroic struggle carried on by Mr. Gandhi and his 
CO workers, and calls upon the people of this conntry of 
all classes and creeds to continue to -supply them with 
funds 


Mi Blrapendranath Basu next made an im- 
passioned appeal for mutual co operation between 
Hindus and Muslims which is printed elsewhere 
under tho heading ‘ Hindu Moslem Problem ’ Ho 


welcomed the proposal of tbo Muslim League and 
carried the following motion 

That this Congress places on record its warm appre- 
ciation of the adoption by the All India Moslem League 
of the ideal of self gorernment for India within the 
Bntish Bmpiro and expresses Us complete accord with 
the belief that the League has so emphatically declared 
at ita last sessions that the political (uturo of the coun- 
try depends on the harmonious working and co-opera- 
tion of the various communities in tbe country, which 
baa been the cherished ideal of tbe Coogress Ihia Con- 
gress most heartily welcomes the hope expressed by 
tbe League that the leaders of tbe diiTeroat communities 
will make every endeavour to find a modus e^erondi 
for joiotsnd coDcerted action on all questions of na- 
tional good, and earnestly appeals to all sections of the 
people to hold the object we all have at heart 

Mr Jinna no\t moved a resolution uigmg the 
abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State 
as at present constituted and made the following 
suggestions for its recommendation — 


i. .1 ^ oeurecai-y oi oiate xor inaia 

sboald be placed on the English estimates (b) That 
with a view to the efficiency and independence of the 
Council It IS expedient that it ahnuld bo partly nominated 
and partw elected (c) That the total number of mem- 
^bera of tho Council ahould bo nine, (d) That the elected 
portion of the Council should consist of not less than 
OQo third of the total number of members, who should 
be non official Indians cnosen by a constituency eonaist- 
log of elected members of the Imperial and Provincial 
legislative Councils (e) That not less than one-half 
of the nominated portion of the Council should consist 
or puWio men of merit and ability unconnected with 
the Indian administration (!) That the remaininc 
portion of tho uonunated Oouneil should consist of olli 
J" not Jess than tea 

years, and havo cot been away from India for more 
toao tr^ years, (g) That the character of Uio Council 

ahouldbe advisory and not administrative, and (h) that 

the term of office of each member should ho five years. 

The next day began with the singing of k 
well known Pdnjabi National Anthem Sardar 
Hand Stngh moTed a resolution protesting og, mat 
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MobUot caa «0 Tlie einglenesa of purposo with which 
they haTO identified thetnselTes with the best interests 
of Islam has justly earned for them high appreciation 
It would have been under the circumstances most nn- 
f ortunato if Iho dinerenoes of opinion which manifeated 
themselves m London should have had any permanent 
effect At a time like the present we could 111 aRord to 
lose the services of such a veteran as Bye3 Ameer Ah, 
whose presence at the head of our political orgamzalioo 
in the centre of the vast Bcitieh Pmpite is of great value 
I am sure. Gentlemen, you will have learnt with a feel 
log of relief and gratification that through the hind 
ofliccs of our esteemed leader, His nighness Sir Aga 
Khan the prevailing difficult'es have been ovctcome and 
that tho Londun League is again a united whole ready to 
work strenuously and zealous'j for promoting our best 
interests 

There is, however, one point in connection with (he 
recent discussion which rcrjuircato be emphatically laid 
down The Londoc League must ho regarded as a 
branch of the Parent League, as its verv name indicated, 
and must work on the line of policy laid down m India 
Differences of opinion must be welcomed, but differences 
of principle cannot be allowed Constitutional reeane 
arc open to each Branch of the League to raise <|ae9* 
ticQs of principle hut in that case the required proce 
dure must be implicitly followed 
Gentlemen von must have been amused at tho enti 
oiam which has been TocentW levelled against what are 
termed the educated young \(iissalfnans of India Sedi 
tiOD and disloyalty appear to be the stock m trade of 
tome entice Keod I tell them that there le not oven 
the ahadow of disloyalty or sedition amongst the Mns 
autmana of Tndia whether young or old ? Need 1 add 
that Ills Majesty a Mussulman subjects in India arc as 
thoroughly loyal to^ST as ever they were bcferoli It 
is perfectly true that the vivilying influence ol ednoa 
tion IS having upon them the same effect as it has had 
upon the sister communftioa They have become politi i 
cally articulate and have organized themselves for the 
purpose of promoting tho best inierests of their coTnmu* 
nity They are availing themselves of tho conatit itional 
means opsn to every section of tho Indian peojile Can 
ft Single instance be quoted in which ther have gone in 
the slightest degree beyond the accepted limits of cons 
titntional agitation ? Not nnlr have wc not over stepped 
its legitimate bounds but I will unhesitatingly declare 
on your hohalt that nothing is further removed from 
our minds than to engage in ftnv movement or action 
w> ich has in It the least tinge of disloyalty or sedition 
It would be to tne advantage of every one concerned if 
people would talk a little loss of Indian disloyalty and 
aedition 

The fir^t reiolntion was then moved by Hh 
H ighness the Aga Khan to the elTecl tint jn 
view of the growing political needs of the Alaho 
medan ccimtnimvty, it was nece-.'saty to tate step*? 
to establish a permanent national fund Ilia 
Highness m a short speech strongly appealed for 
funds, the want of which considerably Ininpiirod 
the work of tho League Every political orgim- 


satioa and party in Europe and ibmenca had im» 
mense funds at its back and the absence of funds 
m the League nos a national disgnee If the 
League was to do any good woik, it must bo self- 
supporting , otherwise it could fiot command self- 
respect Tho fund must come from the nation, 
otherwise it could not be called a national fund 
Hia Highness said that the committee which was 
to be formed to collect the fund would he announc- 
ed later 

Tho resolution was duly seconded by the Raja 
of Mahmudabad and passed 

In the course of the pioceedings during the day 
there was a stormy debate regarding the pjoposi- 
tion that demands separate representation His 
Highness the Aga Khan and the Hon Mr Haque 
tnterrened and urged in vain that the ques- 
tion should bo postponed and that more 
urgent questions such as tho situation m South 
Africa should bo taken up (or discussion 
Subjects of more immediate concern then 
came up for discussion Resolutions on the 
India Council and Mahomedan endowments 
were then considered Thanks gmog to tho 
Viceroy (or his sjmpathefcic action in the Cawn 
pore case and for his speech at Madras on the 
South A/nran question over, the Letgua turned 
to tho question of its own constitution 

On the motion of Mr IVazir Hasan, the elec- 
tion of some office bearers for the All India Mos 
lem League was carried through Mr Wazir 
Itisan announced that His Highness the Aga 
Khan had resigned the Presidentship of the All 
India Moslem League Tlie President said tliat 
however painful the decision of the Ag-v Khan it 
was irrevocable, and they had to accept it His 
Highness however said ho would remain President 
tiU the rules of the League were altered He said 
that m no case would he sever his connection with 
the Iicaguans Tice President 
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II TheMahomedanEducational Conference 
The twenty seventh Session of the Conference 
wns held at Agra during the Christmasweek with 
Hr Justice Shah Dm m the chair Mr Shah 

Dm has long been assonnted with the nio\emctit 

and as 5arly as 1 894 had presided over its dehben 
tions at Aligarh He noticed with feelings of 
sincere gratification that since he first presided 
01 er the Conference m 1894, mirch progress had 
been made by Jlohammedans m education and 
that almost everywhere they had overcome then 
old prejudice against western metluKls of mstruc 
tion and had begun to show considerable educi 
tional enterprise Tlie period had on the whole 
been one of steady admnee and Mohammedans 
hal developed a degree of self consciousness and 
a sense of soUdanty which are essential to Iheir 
TCgonemtion He next referred to the Moslem 
XJnivevsity, exhorted his co rehgioiusts to get re 
presented at the undenominational institutions 
for elucation, appealed for a system of scholar 
ships, congratulate 1 the Goiernment on their Fdu 
cational policy and while gratific^l with the IsK 
tnia College at Peshawar ho deplored the general 
backwanlness of liis community and the lack of 
self discipline betrayed by them and made a 
general sun ey of literar) anl eliicational actm 
ties in the Muslim wotU Tic conclaled bi« 


brilliant nldrcss with the following peroration — 
GcnUcnien to the lod ta Mstwsraedftns atber» 

We ire saaembteil to-day i» an enchanted name round 
which duller lome of the heat trad t oni of Muatim pro 
grcaa and culluro and it « in the &tn<«a of ttiinsnthnt 
you should draw yonr inapirat on from the hiatone 
aeonea and aighta that anrronnd yo i The renr ground 
OB which yon arc tread ng muat recall to acmrminda the 
atirring raeroonea of a heroic ape when your po religion 
lata bens with adm rahle fortit ids the heat and borden 
of the day and w th pal ent labour iinfl nching tcaolation 
and indomitaMeroiiraeederelopcd the arts of war and 
peaoe and maintained for a long tuna a high aUndaid of 
ciricl fe At a t me when the t do of Sfughat i ipremaey 
waaalmoat at ila towea*»bh the cOBatruotiyo geninaof 
Akhar the Great brought the acatterrd element* together 
erolted order out ef chio* and dirided and perfected a 
ayatera of tdminulration which haa been the wonder of 
Ind an lUteamen down to the present day Under hu 
imperial care the arts and aeicnees flonrished to a dciwea 
bUberto unknown to Mahomedan India, andit waahia 


“aster hand that laid tbe foundation of that 
tbelndianraces which intliis detractedUwd «‘ll re^ 
aannderby inter communal strife and religious antago- 

nienj rauitever bo the amh tioo of the highest 
ship to accomplish A hlUe Utei- came to the MoghM 
throne Shah Jehan the 5ragnif!''ont who gave Indian 
long spoil of peace — peace that hath its victories oo les 
than war~who patroni/ed piety and learning and exalt 
ed merit above ancient I neagoand nehes, who made art 
tba atudy of princes and placed before the people the i^t 
apeoicnensof aesthetic culture who immortalised the 
moat abiding phase of human affection bf building the 
Ta]~that perfect etnhodiment of faith, hope, love and 
beauty of which not India only but all the world is 

The Hon Tilr Bliah then moved the first reso 


lution to the effect that considering the large per 
centage of the Mohammedan population in the 
Punjab a separate Educational Conforenco should 
lie organised for the Province and that Moluam 
modans should be asked to give more attention to 
the educational problem in the Punjab Tlio 
elucitional leport* of Bengal Oudh and Delhi 
were then presented and Jlr "NVazir Hossain 
urged the appointment of special Mohammedan 
Eiucational officers by the Ooiernment to look 
after the interests of tho community and com 
plained that there was no Jrohammednn Text 
Book Committee to prepare smtabla lessons 
for Muslim youths Major Syed Ilussan Rilgrami, 
IMS (Retired ) favoured dissetaination of 
elucalion through Goaemment ngeocy exactly 
on similar lines Ki I down by T>lr Gokhale He 
supported Mr Gokhale m claiming that primary 
eilucation shouU be made universal and com- 
pulsory 


FOUR GREAT WUSSALWANS. 

Budruddm Tvabu— A Sketch of Ilis Life 
and Career with a frontispiece and copious extract' 
tiom Ills speeches an 1 writings 

R M «Ryam —A Sketch of His Life and 
Uirecr ynth a frontispiece and copious extracts 
from Ins Bpeeches and writings 

Sir Sypd Ahmed Khan —A Sketch of His 
IMe and Career w,th a frontispiece and copious 
exacts from liis ^eches and writings 

1 ..^ 

. Price As Pour each • 
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diu’vent Events 

BY r.AJDUARI 

SOOTH ArniCAA POLITICS A\D ECONOMICS 

IS but seldom that we liayo cared to take 
I notice of the nffairs of the over sea domi 
nions of His Atajesty of wluch the South 
nean Union Government is tlie latest Rom 
dor a sinister star these twelve years ago, when 
3 indomitable Briton overwhelmed the Boer 
d began to rule supreme where President 
-tiger onco thought of staggering humanity, it 
ims that the Union Government has belied 
name Par from being an administration 
loto unity prevails, it has been and is one of the 
latest discord and oven of bloodshed Tho 
iton in his generosity and spirit of demoaacy, 
re tho Boor not only a stable government but a 
[ governing one Ho earnestly hoped by such 
etamplod political liberality to attach liis old 
' to his free institutions and make of him a 
unoh friend But ns rccentovcnts have clearlv 
nonstratod tho libemlity has been wasted and 
' ‘ '' uncivilised Boer still The 
r«l Government of Boer and Bnton has not 
1 the slightest elTect on General Botha and 
col eagiiea Indeed, we am of opinion that 
ertending demoomtic institutions to them 
y have been made more autocratic So that 
present condition of tho Transvaal is worse 
nit was when Presi lent Krugers benevolent 

» no benignity and 
Botha and hi, colleagues during their freguent 
Is to Lon ion since the South African Govern 
tvvas formeil have been pampered evceed 
y, t he net result i, that they are now caiiyme 

W heads MithtteAnnyat their back Bi.; 

us ng , her strength to stamp cut rej 

nney among the poor people a, they seem to 
ey mdentrAemesism fast forging 


events at Johan, lesbiiig which bode no good to tho 
Botha Government Apait fiom their playing 
the of tyi ints, pure and unmitigated, towards 
the huge domiciled and doeilo Bntisl, Indmn 
W. at.„n,,vh,eh has for years post made their 
™™try™ here indignant and sullen, they have 
™ emboldened to lay thou iron hands on tho 
B -ow 

tr/’“ They are hah, o to 

*0 futine and become infinitelv 
more potential than they have been The twent, 

century IS hound to he one of giganJe srkt 

OSS apital and Labour come to terms which 
may bo considered mutually satisfactory The 
jning century is only witnessing the beginning 

etrongth of the giant That 

soon recoil on their head a strength will 

Meanwhile It isrirtoth 

been brought to bav ^ '‘‘"hors hav e 

the breast of each rtler 

"rongs and bloody stnpe’oTae """T 
t'm wen cgiiipped^fa J,, ^ Tchco and 

The more forcible weapons aro e , ""bdiied 
jngation thegroater wag he the vel ™’’ 

ci^n „he,l,o„ the end 

nghterl or blind, new m . "™ ‘“dmrt 

«>cm to fancy, they nan rid" Te CdT"' 

"■•y ndo the and only to h u ^’’ey 

whelme I by „ That mg be tl, »ver 

Afeanwrlalo Might ,s over ridiu “ “<! 

m most deplorable and say wh. , .1' 
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true Bnton m his heart of hearts, must he now 
rueing the da) that he gare self government to 
this latest Crown Colonv rn spite of v-erning 
The events wlieh have now occurred and which 
may occur in the near future will affoi'd ample 
pabulum to pohticuans and political philosophers 
to ruminate upon It i\ill set them thinking 
whethev m the first instance Great Britain did not 
•ommit a colossal blunder in the Transaaal and, 
in the second place whether it is always advisable 
to place m the hands of raw and undisciplmed 
colonie®, intOTicsvtcd with nncontrolkd power and 
privilege, advanced democratic forms of govern 
ment with all the attendant evils and penis 
The war of Colour, again, is a new inter 
national prohlctn which awaits solution Mean 
while none can more profoundly regret than 
ourselves the absolutely pusillanimous spint 
displayed by free Drittania It u a spectacle 
which astonishes the civihsed world that tree 
Great Britain should, with its eyes open allow 
such a travesty of democracy m the youngest 
over sea dominion of His Majesty 
BRTnsn ASJAVM 

Pohtics in Great Britain, as we wnte, are 


the Government But the Government is firm 
as a rock so far and the chances of the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill are certiin But the rock 
on which possibly the roinistiy may founder is 
this portentous Na\al estimate on which opinions 
are greatly divided The Opposition is wistfully 
locdnng forward to see a split in the Liberal 
camp which may impro\e its chances of returning 
to power At the same time, in Mr Asquith 
the Liberals have a helmsman who can be 
trusted to steer the hark mo®t carefully and 
with success between the Scyllaa and Charybdises 
of the hour So we hope Mr Asquith will have 
more strength at his elbows Parliament anil 
meet very soon and we shall then see how they 
are navigating 

Meanwhile there are no other outstanding 
features of the politiral outlook Trade, of course, 
specially in cotton and ship building, is slack 
alter the spell of the last two or throe years 
Reaction is the law of nature And economica 
must obey that law If trade declines during 
the year just commenced, we need not be 
surpnaed 

TUB COVTINEVr 


involved in great complexity There is a tangled 
woh which will require alt the ingenuity and 
talent coiabvwed of all the members composing tbe 
Cabinet to untie There is first the knotty 
problem of Ulster secondly, there is tbo rumoured 
ritt m the Cabinet touching tbo larger programino 
VAJwX o.x’ja.vA.’ANSw oAwmVfnAftk 'sj tivwYwsV 
Lonl of tbe Almiralty an 1 thirdly, there is the 
Home Rule Bill itself apart from the Ulster 
qnealion In all probability w o may take it that 
the last will be settled somehow Wo need not 
be deociveil nt all by the brave worda of Sir 
Elward Carson and Mr Bonar Liw and the 
braver ones of Mr Jo<»pb Chamberlam Tlie 
words of the last are more in the natnrwofa 
rollying cry to tbo Party which w growing 
conscious of Its own despair to force the bands of 


The French Parliament is still wamng against 
the budget estimates One ministry Jias resigned 
and another bos been formed which has brought 
down the budget deficit to one third its original 
estimate A surtax on landed property which is 
most able an! stable to boar taxation is to be 
vmposeb, the ’Stench ^hanceRor of tbo Exchequer 
tKus taking a leaf from th, boot of b,s Goman 


, IS Kj DO suspended 

awluTe and fresh dispositions made to float it 
taorem harmony mth the mtioml aent.mont 
Mon Deloatw, a, anl.c.paW, » resimog 
h.. arabaamJonal ohargs ,t St Pet.rtburgb 
'.h.ch 

.mat toptbar Mo„.a ,„,i t, 

aloment tb. Chamber of Depot, » than 

•o th. „ld and ,„l„drf Ohambor of tb< 
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Embissj t\t the capital of the Tsar Mean- 
while a figui*o of French politics who was most 
conspicuous during the stirring and eventful penod 
of the fatuous Dreyfus tiial has ceased to breathe 
The deith of General Picquart is announced It 
was his honesty which was so instrumental in 
saving the stalwart and indomitable French Cap 
tain from the claws of the Military wolves at the 
army headquartcioj Jn other I'espects France is 
going the oven tenor of hei wa> but all alert about 
the movements of her powerful next door neigli 
bour 

Tint neighbour is not a little embarrassed by 
the blazing indiscretions of the Crown Pnnce 
“ Like father like son German autocracy gives 
a too loose rem to royal princes of the Mouse So 
tlio Emperor must be prepared now and again to 
receive rude bhocks which have their origin in lus 
own Imperial reiin Meanwhile the Alsace inci 
dent, which has so scaiiGced the French population 
of the piovmc , w subsiding It has given not a 
httlo inward trench to the Emperor, while it has 
not a httlo aggararated the deep hatred of the 
French Alsationis 

Tl.o Auitmm oi-o intriguing fi-om behind with 
ItUyononeado nnd the Rilkan pnncehngs on 
tl 0 other They are still keeping their gnp on the 
helpless Semins an I cndcarouring to keep them 
out ot.tho natural sea outlet In this respect 
Austnm imhtlcal morality is to be greatly 
deploreil ^ 

Italy IS phjmg the Halting game in forei-n 
politiia while on domestic alTaira she i. strugglm- 
with a big deOat budget of which the Tripolitan 
war erpenscs are the chief contributory cause 
The economic condition of Italy is growing wome 
while Its cipeiiditiire on armaments is intolerable 
But Italy has caught the eoutogion of the great 
na, il Powers nnd is ambitious to bmld up n strong 
navy which shaU bo not neghgible in the Mcdi 
terrancan 

Grtece and Turkey are at their old game The 


ww .aw.vea.. era waio XLIXUlCf itfUlin* 

ing some of the Agean islinds, ns the fruit of the 
recent war, while Turkey is emphatically protest 
mg against that arbitrary inteiferenee Evidently 
the Powers are not consistent If the fruits of the 
victory have been allowed, by their own pusillam 
mons acquiescence, to go to waste, if the London 
Treaty is torn, by what reason and sense of 
jnstim can they now tell Europe that Greece should 
be alloweil to retain the frmts of the War Venly 
^1 through the Powers conduct nnd action have 
been moat extraordinary They have no fixed 
principle Indeed principles are enforced or cast 
to the winds at their own sweet pleasure In 
this wiy they „d| soon lose nil confidence and be 
l^rfly respected by the rest of the civilised 

Turkey is steadily foigmg ahead Enver Bey 
« now the supreme man m the m.litaoi branch 
.od very many conservative and cautions politT 
^ns of Turkey view h.s movements with 
distrust This leader of the Young Turkey party 
» no doubt a dashing Military officer but^t s 
doubtful whether he possesses that element o 

stotesmanship which IS wanted in a Minister of 

War The misfortune of Turkey is that she has 

not yet tether ownindigenous statesmen of abihty 

who could wisely steer the bark of the Stale It m 
however satisfactory to notice that in the absenc 
such indigenous men she has been wisely mvit 
mg foreigners of expcncnco in Finance, siilitar, 

Nava, and ^ portfohes^; 

heir offices and organise the respective depart 
mcn-s on a sound footing If Ya„ 

Chance of the regeneration of Turkey 

THE MIDDLE East 
AfEurs in Persia are ouifif t* . 

equipped and organised ,t 
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IS confidently expected thit tranquility an I order 
will prevail to a hrger extent tlian at present 
Law and order being firmly established th^ wdl 
be every chance of collecting the reienue «> as to 
free the impecunious Treasury from its chronic 

embarrassments and resell o monies for domestic 
improvements and deielopment of resources so 
sadly needed All this c m be easily accomplisli 
ed provided that Russia does not interfere oi 
raise fresh intrigues to throw back the mirch of 
progress already made It is here that gravefeais 
are expressed m the columns of the British Pi-ess 
friendly to the hapless Persians Unless Sir 
Edi^ard Grey stiffens and enforces the conditions 
of the Anglo-Rus«nn Comention m the spirit m 
which It u as originally designed the near future 
of Persia must hang in the balance But let us 
hope bir Edivard Grey, cliastened by the severe but 
just criticism of the past, will not fail to discbaree 
lus obvious duty in this direction 


The Girl who wouldn’t Work tij Geri 

OofoawJ Lxbrarj, London 0 Bell I Sons Lt 
A cteminsly toU chrfty .to^. ot t.o .il,, 
.fforf a h,ely control .» ch,r«lor..„d 
ty U,thl»,xngh,pr.lj „ m^nmonycc 

m her c„ The .t precLcel • 

who ,oeld„t „,t .eeceed, th 

hoertof,d„mo„d mereta 

.h, .„dde„lj. „e. „„der the , 

Wk to L„, w „hen, .he enter, ,„t<, „ 
to .tnctly buetnee, rortnen.h.p „th , D<«„ 
« h., u, „tn,ry the 

;y r»i.stoih..d„t,o„., 

IIollAnd merchant wl o comes " 

l^.'..to,,e,.nd.ho.t„ryoJ"“;-;;;7'‘> 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Aoticea only appear in this aection ] 


The Indian Year Book Added 6j Dr Slanttn 
lted,LLD, Dennet CoUman <f Co , Bomlay 

Tliia la the Bret ot ita kind m India and we 
congiaitiilate the publiahera on the etcellence of 
the hmt number of theliidian Year Book for 1914 
The tiaL of producing n retoience book of thia 
trndu pirtinulwly difficult in India and Dr 

htiiiloy Reed has made it » compendium of all 
topics ol ludian latccat It gn es m u clear and 
eonciac manner both a complete and up to date 
summary of the statistical, pohtical and social 
^nditioiis ot the Indian Empire The chapters 
toe becQ piepaied by spectah.ts on the re, pec 
>0 subjects The book comprises some 600 pages 
«t «e printed matter beautifully bound cloth 
itl. the coloured map of the Indian Empne tor 

tnmTTTa 1-ttake. , 

Annmal to, India a„j „„ commend it to our 

Ahrhclica, Course insuoondaiy English. 
«u'!hT.';:ix“‘C:r “t? h'""'"' 

Thu. r . of English composition 

The Grst part deals with style m rr V 

=;;i=r.r:~ 

of Uie history of Enirlish hi » 

-"cwiuhii/itprobtbLrd:™:::'!"-” 

«. stulent, to pn„ , ‘ 

‘loiUili til. specialist Gem. toti 

'■■'tone Rug, ialiOr.m:„rma7r::r.,”‘''°'°»"^""'’ 

Oimay, thet. is . „ . / “ ^ '"itter too 

Madma ,1 a studentT 1 ' 

Tor atudyiug ' l» the better 
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A Changed Man and other Stones 11, j 

Ihmmus Uaritj, ilam,i,llan and Co , london 
This volume confciins about a dozen minoi 
novels that have been oceisionally contributed to 
tlio magazines All are short stones, simply told 
and ore splendid oxampl s ol the rare dramatic 
skill foi which Mi Hardy is so justly famous 
flow Ml Sainuaj cimo to exercise sucha pouerful 
inlliienco over C iptain Maumbry is told m a dozen 
lines ^ But the ‘ change that comes over him 
seems quite nituid One does not know wliieh 
produces this impiession most, what Mr Hmly 
actually niye or what he Icai es unsaid— the whole 


IS so very siiggestive It is passages like these 
thit dnvo the critics to seek a parallel to Ml 
Hardy in Hschylua or bhakespeare We hive 
heoii accustomed to such elfects in his liigcr 
woiks Mr Hardy has now shown us how well 

they can bo achieved on a much smaller canvu, 
Thiough all these stones theio luns tho suggos 
tionof n malignant power that is constantly thwart 
ing man B best endeavouia — i tavourito themo of 
Ml Hardys “ Like frogs to wanton boys, so 
we to the Gods alley kill us foi their sport 
This IS most in evidence m the “Waiting Supper, ’ 
when Christine, who is every niiuute anxiously 
expecting Nicholas, he its a knock at the dooi and 
on opening it is informed “ that Jlr Bellston 
.had arrived there, and is detained for halt an 
hour but will bo hero in tho course of the even 
mg’ Twice had the cruel fates thwarted her 
mirrngo with Nicholas, and she had no heart to 
try a third time Iho story os a whole is pathe 
tic, but IS theio not at loist a suggestion of well 

nieritedcontentinthesewordsof Chnstinef *AVo 

are turly happy as wo are— perhaps happier than 
woshouldbomany othei rehtion, seeing whit 
old people wo have grown Tho weight la gone 
from our lives , the shadow no longoi div ides iis , 

then let us be joyful together as we are, deu-est 

Nic, In the days of our vanity , and 
With mirth mad laughter let old wtmtle. come 


Play Books of Science Or/ml UmunsiCj 
Ptesa B,J Johnson, 1[ A , is 6d each 
1 Ohemutr;/ and chemical mag, 0 2 Meehames 
and mma of ita myatemea 3 Ihjmg and some of 
Itemystoies 4 tUctnety and Ekctncal magic 
These volumes deal vvath the lighter and amus 
mg side of science An immense store house of 
mtelhgoiit imusenient c.in bo derived by boys 
having a hking for science Many of tho evpeii 
meiits deseiibed in the volumes dealing with 
Chemistiy and Electricity are of a simple cini-.cter 
amlifeaiefullydonoean hold an audience quite 
interested Ihe hooks are illnstrated with 
fiumeroiis figures 


„ ‘ nation and 

» tne>j Ld , London, 3/6 nd 

This is the twenty math issue of the Annual and 
H shews decided imp.evements upon the previous 
ones Every conceivable subject of cunont inter 
est is dealt with by experts and tho jnmgianhs 
im hrdhan, clear and concise SpeciH frl. 
nenee has been given to such of these subjects 

tmd '“'“™'^‘I>oro„ghly 

helT"; ““Po-onto 

1913 

Phe Hiurf. 0 ^ r' 

This 1 , the fourteenth anniml publieatien of the 
^.nerous Weekly which tells the histor; /f 
Hitica and social condition of tho country during 
thepmt yearm some very delmhtf .,1 , *’ 

^-..kinWar,thebo„thLr.:CL.:;t:.: 

Hariiugea sympathetic attitude towards Ind.a^ 

awd hm geuerul policy of peace, w h.eharo al tuT 
m„ topics of interest during the v e ii und 

^__d.^tedw.theo„s!mm„l“'r„:;::; 

madingpubhc ''''' 'he 
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Introduction to Yoga By Mrs Jnnje^wan* 
PuhlisJitd hy tlie Tlieosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras 

This book consists of four lectui’ea delivered by 
Sirs Aniue Besant at the timo of the Annual 
Convention at Benares in December 1907 It is 
intended to be helpful in the study and practice 
of Yog-i by those inclined towards it The first 
lecture treats of the nature of Yoga, and the phy- 
sical and menhil disciplines that should precede it, 
and explains its two \aneties the bivni^yragnata, 
and the AeamjimgnaUi bamadhis In the first, 
consciousness is outwonl turned, and in the second, 
inwird turned The second lecture points out the 
relations of tho Smkliyn and Vedanta sj stems 
to Yogi, and incidentally explains the Theoso 
phical i>oint of view in all those matteis Lec- 
tures throe and four are de>*otcd to two practical 
aspects of \oga, St} led hero " \oga as Science,’ 
a Ppictice In tlie former, we are 
told, Yoga is readied through tho not self , m the 
latter, through tho self The firet is tho path of 
tho acicnti.t, tho other, that of the motaphjsi 
Cl in We must any that the lectures would have 
been more useful ,{ Patanjali’a mcthcxl Lad been 

directly presented, an 1 frequent teferonces giaen 

to the Sutras As .t is, sre haie the subject 
treated purely from tho Thoosophicwl point of 
anew- the conceptions and definitions of Yogi 
appear m the lingtwge of theosophical tnaUses 
The book is eminently one fitted for study ,n tho 
closet by all interested m Yogi philosophy 
A Defence of Literary T«iugu By j 
llamay/a Panhlu 

Th» .ull.,r or lb., book „ lb. Ch„„„„ of u,„ 

S,»,tootlhoT.l„.„A™a™, ^ 

..ro..i.o„ of lb. g™,„, .„J ' 

lb, 

lb. Mo.1.™ T.logo School " Vo E,™„, 
II. .igOM ccboUrly, nocwMbly 

Ubb.,uck or .„..u.„pu.ibu„, 


The Namalinganusasana „/■ AmaranmH 
vsitl the airntnentarn Xehraewmmn—EdUed 
teth Cnttcal Acta ie , ij, Eruhrutj, Gonnd 
OU, Late Pntitmg Press, Poona Price Pe J/8 

Ties publication contains an old commentary 

on the iroll known Sanskrit Leiicon of Amara- 
simha, whom tradition counts as one of the ‘ nine 
gems' of Vikramaditja's court The Lea, con 
was not improbably composed about 500 A D 
b.it,,hatov.r,ts eaaetdato, It has nlwojs en’ 
joyod.iery ii.d. popuhr.ty, and even to day 
prospective studeals of Sanskrit m.y bo seen 
leaminp its elohas by rote Mors than one com 
oeotiry on this work has been printed , but this 
IS the 6rst time, we bolioie, that Ksliimsivam, s 
viliiaUo blo^ termed Xana^rasana is published 

'.b , „ assigned to 

the l Uh century A D u. supp.,„ ^ 

planahons he gives by quotations from standard 
...thorsand the etymologies he suggest,, though 
•..mel.me. clearly fanciful (of A,«i„ p 51 ® 
mioumte on the whole Mallmaiha eitj KsC 
swamin» annuthonty and 

remarked long ago that a enhcal edition of Z 

commentary would form a inln-ku y . 
to Smsknt philology Tho student T Sa„“k°’! 

owes a deep debt of gratitude to the edit r 

puhhshing a work of so much ■■ 

rX“ur„r— :;'rr 

goag. the layman „„„ „„q 

g“'"'-: •'-1.0 their sits in r™ 

within the reach of the masse, tb I, ' 
Uiohirunesiot every day hto wh, 1 ""'’'“’S' 

hoi the least important part „t .v 
pnu, eat, on, IS, he bibhograpb. .1 ,b ""a 
■nggests book, tor furibc, ‘ '“J wind. 

‘"I'S which facihtete! ref " 
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Zoological Readers Oxford UmiersUy Press, 
Bomhai/ 

We have leceived fiora the Oxford Umvorsity 
Press (Bombay and Madras) a senos of ten little 
d-unty volumes dealing on Zoological subjects , 

“ Beetles and Flies, “ Spiders and Scorpions,” 

” The Lobstei and its Relations ” Wondere of 
the Shoxo, * “ Life in the Deep Sea, “ The Star 
fish and bis Relations, “ Dwellers in the Rock 
Pools,’ “Insect life m Pond and Stream, 

“ Butterflies and Moths, and “The Seabirds ’ 
The subjects are treated and dealt with m a 
fascinating way, and we are sure they will serve 
ns admirable books on the subject for the begin 
ner The i olumes are profusely illustrated 
A Critical Essay on Cho an Karikatan I 

B j Fxmdit L Olaganalha Pdlai, Bead 

Tamxl Pimdii, K S Exgh School, Tanjore 

PnceAa 12 

This IS the first of the senes which the author 
has undertaken to write for the Tamilian public 
It treats about the Chola king * Kankalan * by 
name who ruled about two thousand jearsogo 
He IS credited with having ruled the country with 
a representative assembly and a Cabinet of minis 
tera With the object of improving his country, 
he made Kaven Patnain, a seaport town, his 
capital, encouraged foreign commerce, built a 
navy and imited foreign merchants to trade with 
his country, by granting them lands 

He also encouraged female education No 
reader will fail to understand the civihza 
tion of the ancient Tamilisns and that the 
king can bo very favourably compared with the 
present day rulers 

The book is written m good Tamil and autbon 
ties for eveij statement given jn the text is noted 
at the end of the pages The author has collected 
the necessary materials from the ancient Tamil 
literature and from the pubbshed reports of the 
Archaeological Department 


Diary of Ihs Honlh, Dec., 1813— Jan 1914. 

December 24 The first All India Bhatia Con 
ference began its sittings '‘in Karachi under the 
presidency of RaoSalieb Lakhmind is Ravji Sampnt 
December 25 The Industml Confoience met 
in the Congress pandal to day under the presi 
dency of the Hon Mr Lallubhai Sanialdas 

December 20 Tne twenty eighth Indian 
National Congress assembled at Karachi this noon 
with the Hon Nawab Sjed Atahoined Bahadur 
presiding 

December 27 The AU India Temperance 
Conference opened ihs sessions to daj at Karachi 
with the Hon Mr T V Sosbagm Aiyar m the 
chair 

December 28 A meeting of the planters of 
the Malay States at Kuala Lumpur decided against 
the principle of reducing coolies wages 

December 29 The Indian National Social 
Conference met this morning at the Congress 
pandal at Karachi 

December 30 Sir Ibrahim Rajumtullah as 
president of the All India Moslem League at Agra 
delivered an interesting speech this morning 
December 31 A meeting of the creditors and 
contributories of the Hindustan Bank under hqui 
dation was held this after noon under the presi 
dency of the Hon Rai Bahadur Hanehand 

January 1 Sir Benjamin Robertson was 
received at Bombay tins moimng with much 
enthusiasm He sailed for South Afiica to 
join the Royal Commi’ssion 

Januaij 2 To day the Rei C F Andrews 
and the Rev Pearson arrived at Dmban They 
ivere welcomed by Mr Gandhi and other 
prominent Indians 

January 3 Mr Ramsay Jlacdonald, owing 
to pressure of Parliamentary work at Homo left 
Bombay to day by the P AO Mail 
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Januiiy 4 The Hon ble Hr Justice Tudball 
nnd Mr Justice Rafiq of the Allahabid llyh 
Court, confirmed the sentence of death parsed by 
the Sessions Judge of Gorakhpur on Sukkhu 
Moochee, who w is convicted of the murder of 
5ri«s Alurphj in the tram murder case 


Januiry 5 The Re\ G F Andiows addresa 
od a meeting of Indians at Sydenham to day 
January G The first meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council for the session of 1914 was 
held this morning at Delhi with H E the 
Viceroy presiding 

January 7 A meeting of Railway men m Natal 
decide! to stuke at milnight to night 

January 8 Lord Rrassey’a yacht the Snnbmm 
arm el m Bombay harbour this morning and 
anchored off the Appollo Bunder 

January 9 In the absence of II E the Vice 
roy Sir Hareourt Butler presided at the second 
meeting of the Imperial Council this morning 
January 10 H E the Viceroy opened the 
now bridge across the Gumtee at LuclSiow which 
replaoca the one built by Asafud Dowlah in 


January U A meeting of atrikem at 
Johannesburg passe! a Resolution calling on 
tho Goicmment to resign immediately, and 
petitioning the Imperial Goiernment not to 
^rmit the u e of Imperial t.oops m the pment 
dispute 

1! At the Koy.l „„ 

P«M.c Seme,, to .ky „l Cleeiu .,„ie„ee 

taken n,ln,n,e, repre,enl,„g 
teme, 

H Mart.,, 
th™»,,„nt the 

Transinal, Orange Free State and Natal 

•'”7,7 S"™™ Congee,. 

Soaely of Bong,! n.i), n. 

A,hto,hHnl,erj„ ^.r 


January 1C Loi-d Reiy, piesiding at a Icctuio 
on 111 ban ■Miiscum„ by Colonel Holbein IlLiidley, 
Lain Indiin Mi had btnice, dwelt on tlie impoi-t 
am ■» of Bstabli hiug MusCuniB in Iiidi i 

Januiry 17. A very sad accident terminating 
fatally at the Kol ir Gold Fields this morning Ins 
befallen three Euiopcans nt ivoik 

January 18 It is announced that Dr Vogel 
of the Indian Archajologiaal Suney Department, 
has been appointed Prof of Sanskrit and Indian 
Aich-eology at the University of Leyden 

January 19 The All Indta Sanitary Confer 
ence opened at Lucknow this morning and the 
Don Sir Ilarconrt Butler spoke on behalf of the 
Ooveinmentof India 


, .aaxn unose, 

r 1 D. .hot de,d by« Bon?,!,. 

Calcutta 

r.nu.r, 2, Fleet,..,., 

to d,y 

0.1 in the p,y,e„e. .f u „ tb. K„g „ ^ 
Joo,„rya2 s,ep i,«W.e dehveted 

the Ite,e,„l. Beet, on ot the Son. toy Oonr.„„ee 

Je„„,y 2, ^ 

Mr 

'"‘’."“'.'Odertekonottonress'rh'^ 

to .„re,„g„e J" ‘"f "Slt 

desire to reeeivo on „ , ! Coreniment 

to Pirhment the 'olmirsion 

"fnrd.og the Krger T "“”'"'en>lst,ons 

Cuidht to Mr GrUiole t 'torn Mr 

'nonstor, being "iLi All p,.e.„ 
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Eastern and Western Art 

Mr L-vwrence Binjoxi, tho well known poet nml 
art entic write'? in interesting article m the 
Allanlic Monthly contrxsiing Eastern Art with the 
We'^tern 

'in Western art we have sought fo" relief, mass soli- 
dity, and have correspondingly sacrifi‘*ed the aerial joya 
of movement and all the spiritual qualities of which 
these are the expressions 

In Eastern art, we have three salient eharactcristiea 
m which it differs from our own the deliberate substi 
tution rtf balance for sympathy in design, the use of 
space as a factor in piotonal language, and the expves 
aio'n of movement These exist in Western art, but on 
the whole their use has been sporadic and intermittent , 
felt for instinctively against the trend of other tenden- 
cies by exceptional natures rather than pu’eued and 
mastered so as to bncome a tradition and a power As 
suredly wo can learn tn iccrease the range of expressive 
ness in our art bv enlarging and developing these means 
and these principles Dut I have tiled to show that 
these characteristics of Eastern art, all inter woven 
with each other, are the natural outcoms of o certain 
inherent conception of the world and philosophy of 
life They arc not mere tecbnieal devices which can be 
learned and added on to our own art from ^utstde 

Mr Bmyon then discusses ut length whether 
it !<! 1 -mere coincidence thit just when the greit 
world ol orientul art is opening out before the 
West in beauties hitherto unknown there is a 
change in the tV'est reganling its very conception 
of the world The West, says the wnter, has 
begun to realise the incessant stream of change 
and motion that the apparent solidity of things 
reallj means 

We have submitted to a humbler, it a vaster vicwr of 
the destinies of man, for our eyes are opeued totho 
infloitosard complexities of the life outside our own, 
and we apprehend at last the continuity of the universal 
life Men of seienoo arc beginning to tell us that we 
may believe that in plants, in the vegetable world, there 
laftomething corresponding to what we call eonscious- 
neas In ourselves Beienee begins to tell tis -what Ih® 
8 


old Chinese seem to have understood by some felicity of 
intuition, 2,000 yoars ago Inovitsbly though perhaps 
unconscioualy. Bitch changes in our view of the world 
wiH appeal in our art and in the very language it uaes. 
At this moment the signifloant stirring in European 
painting IB the levolt against mere representation, tlio 
roacarch into movement, the reaction from excess of 
solid matter, the new inspiration m the idea of rhythm. 
We know how sensitively Whistler responded to the first 
revelation of Japanese design And in art like that of 
Puvis do Chavannes wc see, as in Wordsworth, who has 
so much affinity with Eastern thought, mao allied to the 
great things the spaces of Nature which humble his 
pride but at the same time exalt him 

After recalling the genius of Watts and his 
Rvipplo work the avnter turns to the future and 
says that there is splendid scope for progress in 
ait In the Eist they hive romuDed content 
with trudging on the old traditional lines while 
European art shows progress both by adaptation 
and initiative Ho concludes — 


If there is a progress in painting, and if that progrota 
IS m seicotifl'* mastery of materials, what is tho end to 
which painting progresses We can but enewer, tho 
production on a flat surfaeo of the eomplete’illusion of 
appearances Tet we knowvery well that the attain, 
meat of this end, which seems indeed well within our 
grasp ■will not Balisfyua The truth is there is 
no end to ait till humanity comes to an cod, till 
the hopes of humanity are over and the desires of ho 
inanity are extinguished Shall we say, then, there is 
no progress No, but the progress lies not m scientific 
msBtery , it lies id that perpetual re adjustment of life 
wnicb craves an ever fresh answer, s profounder, siucercr 
D ore pregnant answer to those quCBtions What do I 
mean in the world What does the world mean to mo ? 
it hea in the conquest of matter for the spirit When 
we think of art in this way, how httle seema to have 
boon donel but then how vast the future! The art of 
the West has been like a fire, choked with tho fuel 
which we have heaped ou it so eagerly , burning fiercely 
but turbidly, with smoke and cracking In the art of 
Bas* the flame has burned for clearer and purer, the 
Mngec for it is rather inanition from want of fresh fuel* 
* plentitude of material has our 
rema^M* ® oonsumel How grand an inspiration 


Essays on Indian Aits, Industry and 
Ednostiou— By E B Have\l, V„aa Es 1-4. 
To Subscribors of / Rp j 

& Co , StreellES;;,- 
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The Vitality of Hindu Cmlisation tendency to keep cnlture at ft low ebb With 

The Modem Bex mo for November contains some Jforley he would rail at the “ plenary inspiration 


odmiraUe thoughts on the very latal question of of majonties ” 

Hindu civilisation and its enduring nature from The author nest recognises in European 


the pen of “ A Bengali Brahmin ” who has made 
ft sympathetic and close study oi 'Mr 'BosnaVx»k. 
on the Epochs of Cmlisation Jlr Bose divides 
the growth of civilisation into three epochs t e , 
6000 B C— to 2000 B C, 2000 BC— to 700 
A T) , and the one commencing with 700 AD — 
The moat importaot fact of this epoch la the riae end 
pToj^es* of Western eiaiUaiUoa Etery epoch of civiti 
sation nay be diTided into three atagea. Id the Bret 
ataga matter dominatea the apirit, military pror'eaa ealla 
forth the greatest adtaimtion culture being related to 
the gratiBcatioo of the aenaca takea the form of the 
Fine Art« The aecond alage la eharacteriaed by lotel 
lectual derelopnieDt It i* the ago of Beaaon of 
Btieoca and Pbitoaophy and »d tanam \t cothedectino 
The third or final atage ia the ataga of apintoal de*rlop 
dent 

Chirles Bearson and Max Nordsu sociological 
thinkers of great repute, hsve indulged in omm 
0118 end threatening forecasts of European civili 
Bftlien an 1 bate sighed for the future of oriental 
ciTiliaation The writer makes spirited rejoinders 
to such gloomy forebodings The rapid wlvance 
of Industnaliam in the West (which, by the way, 
IS ft hlea<ing in di«guise) and the expanding moral 
con^cioumess of the West are favouraWo to u 
hopeful outlook But it will not be before the 
close of the present century that Western anli 
ration can attain to tbo third stage 

Acconlmg to the writer, tho longentj of 
Indian an 1 Chine*'e civiliaationa due to certain 
facts Itencvolenco forme! the key note to both 
Inlianntil Cluno«o ethics Wealth never forme 1 
tho criterion of social rank They both dixplayel 
D murvehoua ca^vicity for ahsorbing afl foreign 
elements into the substance of their civilisation 
Mr Bora proies by a careful historical review 
that ft community engros'e.! with material pur- 
suits IS doomevl to decay Socialism is iin attrac 
tive creel but its philosophy l>oing the philosophy 
of comfort-abU human moha, it w frankly matenaj 
istic Democracy has its excellence but it hu a 


history three different forms of culture — 

Tba ftTtiBtie ttm rthwftt ftn4 ttm ^yns-mw, embodied In. 
Hellenism Chnstisnitv and Modern life, rerpeetirelv 
Ttetaebed from aouatual Ufa eirihsation become* partial 
and false tba ethical movement deeeneratea into a more 
ayatetn nf laws and formulas and favoum narrownesa 
and oppression the artistio tendeney lead* to aenaosllty, 
indutgenee and fl ppanev and the dmamic to wiMoess, 
eimiam and brutahtr The dvnamio teiidenev of Ihe 
modern ace rereats itaelf in its impatience of the past 
and Its esgerness for rad esl change 

After a renew of the sources of the world’s 
inspiration, the reviewer considers the case of 
India and quotes the following answer of Sister 
biiteditft — 

The eacramenta of a erewmir nat onslitr would he in 
ft new development of her old art, a new eppUcatioa of 
her eld power of learnedness new and dvnsraic relisiooi 
inlerprelstions a new ideshsm tn short fruf cAiM of 
fAenofionaoicn poef with whom the vonug ihoold 
throh and tho old he reverent The test of iti success 
would be the conbinine of renewed loeal and Individual 
vigour with a power of self ceniralisation and self esprei* 
won bilherto unknown 


The writer concludes his learned survey by 
exhorting East toBgbt tho West with the weapons 
of European Science and European Industry — 


It neersearr that we should attain a certsiD stage 
of econenuC elEciencT before we are la a position to 
cultivate the thiegs of the spirit — we cannot very well 
do *o with fniHinna of our eountrymen dyms of ■preven 
tihle d teases the njteome of povertv and ignorance 
Wbat the Immortal Kahdas aaid of his drama is equally 
tree of aoeial cnsloni* and praetiees "Everythiag that 
ia old I* not good nor is a drama bad because it is 
new The wise find out the best bv ciamininp both tho 
old and the new the fool allowa his judgment to bo 

overruled bv what othvra think ” TheliTneis now come 
when we must have the couraec to prove all things, so 
thatwemav hold fast that which is good XVe should 
proceed cautionslv with dun recard to our past tra 
^lona and avoiding hastr asal hut proceed we must 
age of blind irtuUlion and consequent denationa 
I ration la gone Wo have learnt where western civili 
aation Is defective, wherein »l excels and wherein it is 
backward in comparison with our own Th« national 
cousciouaness of the race has been fully awakened and 
rili«!!t ‘’'•t o'l'' ^ufuve progress must be 

oral^ on the hues of our own ps.t. and possess 
ehar^tenattea dialiticliTB of our civilitstion and race 
O'- » rn'ebty death without* mast 
abn be our motto But that rictorv can onlv bo achieved 
^ w icnonng or fighting shy 
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Some urgent Educational Eeforms 
In No 77 of The Veche Afagaztne and GttT%d.ida 
Sama/diar Babu Jagadish S Jlathur of Malwa 
insists on the speedy introduction of some reforms 
in the Educational system of India 

Why we should have our eyes opened to the 
defects of our educational system at this jonc 
ture IS stated thus — 

Tbe educational actmtiea all couad 'nith the idea of 
national untTecaities, the Gucukula 8 ,the aetire ajmpithy 
of the Qo^erninent, and en forth, are health; signs of 
the tune and make assurance doubl; sure 

But it is just the present raomeot ivhen our zeal is at 
its highest that we should sit down and consider over 
the defects of our modern systetn of education, and 
dense means to get rid of them with as httie dela; as 
possible For we are on the ere of a great educational 
uphearal (if it may be so called) in tbe shape of the 
Hindu, the Uukammadsn and (he other Frorincial Got* 
sroneot Uoirersities, aud it these defects are not reme 
died innsediately, there IS danger of tbeir becoming 
chronic and incurable 

Ooe great blot on our educational institutions 
has been the physical deterioration of the educated 
Indians But it is fast disappearing with tbe 
introduction of games as a compulsory item of 
school and college work 

l!he question that presents enoimous difficulty 
and baffles all solution is K^hgious Education 
Vanoua methods have been devised to meet this 
want — the pieparation of rehgidus test books, 
the starting of religious classes and compulsory 
attendance of boj s at prayers But of what good 
can such methods be ? 

'^ou can no doubt tl us make a man a master m tbe 
knowledge of the scriptures or an expert cercmonwliat, 
but can you infuse to him a spirit like that he standa in 
want of ? 

Tho real problem of rebgion, according to the 
Writer is thus stated — 

Reverenee is the first requirement of religion and tbe 
best part of piety t and it is in reverence that ouredn* 
cated men of the present day ace greatly found wanting. 


If lehgious instruction is not to bo convoyed 
through textbook how olso is tins to bo done? 
That IS the question of questions 

The pcoblom that the educationist is called 
upon to solve is how not merely to lot knowledge 
grow from more to more but bow to make more of 
reverence dwell in us 

The educational reformers see two other defects 
which may well set moderners a thinking He 
contends that new fledged graduates and juvenile 
teachers are a curse, that want of venerable age 
IS ft disqualification with the College professor and 
that all teachers should be Gums or hlaulvis with 
grey hair 

Here is an interesting pie i the ivriter makes 
for ft larger infusion of old teachers into educa* 
tional service — 

* The employment of old men as teachers is often 
objected to oo tbe grouud that they have do energy left 
10 tbem But not mueh energy is required in teaching 
aod as much as is required is generally possessed by 
men between forty and sixty Then again it may be 
argued that old teachers cannot and will not join the 
games, and without this tbe boys will not taka part is 
them But the latter part of the argument is falla* 
cioiis Besides if games be made a compulsory part of 
their studies, the danger will hate gone 

The writer calls urgent nttention to another 
important matter He considers it very essential 
that students should be discouraged from taking 
any active part in political or otliei kindred 
movements of tho day Hia orgument in favour 
of this position hear extracting — 

They are as yet students, and their judgments vary 
with the books they read They read of electricity and 
Its wonderB,and begin to think that there can be no God 
but electricity They read ohemiatry and imagine that 
they can create a world of their own by combining the 
elements in their laboratory They study Berkeley and 
believe there is no matter " They read JIill and con 
aider that there can bo no hotter motives in this world 
for doing things than selfish utility 
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Anglo-Indians. 

In the October number of tlio C/inmJws' Jovmal 
Mr G Roboitson of Glasgow gives (VMvitlpitturo 
of the bfo lived by Anglo Imliaus ui the bind of 
regrets Thowoid India, &aja the Mriter, un 
guardedly used at a dinner table, is cnoiigli 
to throw a net blanket over the most cheery 
party, for docs it not suggest to the stay 
at homo Englishman something dull, boiiiig, lun 
English? If one ventures fuithei and sptiks 
o! the Anglo Indian, the sViock is seseitr htill, 
though one may not go so far as tho auGior of 
wayside India who would deny that Anglo 
Indians ate human 

Iho Anglo Indians who are a comparitnely 
small society in India oio always m the tieiie 
glare of criticim “ The doinga oi biniU mc 
shouted from the house tops of Calcutta ’ 

What u the cause of this gross misconception 
about Anglo India? 

The fleet mistake soerai to lie in imeginiog that Simla 
!i lome Olympus where the gods live elweye, uocbeog 
iDg, IriTOloue, eareleis, whereas, in reality, most ot 
those who are 'caught up' aretherolor a few eeaeoos 
only at the very best and have waded through tho 
terrors of innumerable hot weathers in tho plains to get 
there And truly they deserve their reward 

But what really ails the Anglo Indian is thus 


lose* eacrythlng And jet wu laukh and daneo and arc 
oe happy as circumiitanees permit, "o rannot live 
always at tho fevt r heat of reniinciatioii 

TIib «tiiy in Iiidi I, III rpito of Its dl^tlas^lng 
nnd intl-snclioJy ftatiiiCH, ulIoriK its consoLitions 
also — 

Ae a rale there IS mere time than m England The 
climate precludes a rush, and if you are atroug enough 
to cope with the heat, you have inAnitcly morn opportu- 
nity to luipcove jour time and talents Ilian jou have at 
lioioe lo most atations there are reading aoneties, 
drawing cloasca, working parties ait th'^ parsphernaha 
for self iBiprovcment for which married women at home 
can And ao few free hours, and this consoles one for a 
great deal Talents which in tliornsh of life would have 
fallen loto disuse aro the consolation of many lonely 
women, and eonictimes i]Uito unexpected gifts aredis 
covered 

llie wnlcr analysts tlio gre.it aecretof comnulc- 
ebip among Anglo hull in^ 

Hut 10 India people como and go, and tho airy wok 
«t eympatby and kindness can at first bo easilj broken i( 
desired, but it is cutious how often greater knowledge 
only atrcogthcbs the fabric, and bow eodunag these 
friendtbips erol Nothing alters them, uotbiug breaks 
them Cemented by a commoa esilo, sharing the lane 
outlook, the same pleasures, tho same sorrows, a« wo 
do, It M extraordinary bow tho texture holdsi Pcriiaps 
It le because wo uodurstaod each other, aud talk a 
comtnoD Ungusge 

Hoglisb Women m India 


stated by the writer — 

For Indian life is real , it is open minded and woole- 
lome and very kind— it has large horizons, and m com 
mon difhcuUies and comoion dangers lies its saving 
grace U is full at {care, which Ue always at the hack* 
ground o! the bravest' mmd, hut which may at any 
moment start full armed into the foreground — spectree 
of disease and death and bloodshed, of whieh we talk eo 
comfortably at home Over and above all that ia the 
tragic shadow of separation, which is tho keynote of 
Anglo-Indian hfo— aeparation for many todioot nontbe 
of every year from buBbands on the plains, separation 
for years and years from babies and growiug boya and 
companionable daughters, hecauao of cl matc.edoeatioa, 
ebaraetor— quite unavoidablo always, but always a tra- 
gedy At the best 008 misses what a thousand yean of 
happy alter tune can never give back , at tho worst on* 


Mr S M JUtra m tho course of an article en- 
titled “ Voice ^or V omen without Votes ’’ in the 
AtnefeenfA Ceufwy nnd Afltr recalls tho jiart 
played by Englishwomen in Indun nffursand 
shows what they nro doing for Indu to day, Mr. 
Mitra nsko, can legislators nffonl to neglect tho 
gieat ftowtee of strength which lies m woman’s 
Bympathy ? and multiplies instances of En-hsh- 
women'B sympatlietic inttnencu in tho Imperial 
consolidation of India Ho savs 


™.l th.y , A. j 

u... —luk.i ,1 

b.a h.a lb. .a„„i.i„„„ 
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ot India, muoh of tho unroot there would bo a thing of 
tho past. Without the Englishwouen’a kindljr and un> 
unostentacious workm India the Englishman would have 
found himself in many hopelessly ankward corners. 
Yet for every hundred volumes written in praise of the 
Englishman’i achievements in my native land is there 
one in honour of the Englishwoman ? An instance may 
here bo cited to show how Englishmen sometimes 
quietly take tbo glory to themselves without giving a 
duo share to Englishwomen. 

Mr. Mitra shows that the idea of the Impenal 
Service Troops owes its origin to the efforts of an 
English lady. Nay, more, Mrs. Neville was ins- 
trumental in inducing His Highness tho Nizam, 
to start tho scheme in 1885. The writer pays a 
tribute to her bnlliant career in Hyderabad and 
points out that she was able to znako her influence 
felt in the Impenal Council Chambers at Simla 
or Calcutta Many of the iifth late men who 
have no claim to bo remembered are recorded id 
history but some of the most prominont women 
who have done yeoman service are often forgotten 
through sheer ignorauce. 

The writer concludes with a tribute to Queen 
Victoria and her success in India — 

Since western nations are at last gradually realising 
the value ot sentiment as.a motive power in politicsi 
mascolino political science, if it would prosper must 
embrace a deep study of feminine nature which values 
sentiment more than men value material gain. Woman's 
sentiment is a valuable aesost which might be used to 
beneOt tho human race. The peculiar qualities ot 
woman when properly utilised by statesmanship have 
produced results nothing short of marvellous. Without 
the intuition, imagination, sentiment, sympathy and tact 
of that noble woman Queen s^ictona could the state- 
craft of tho Englishmen of the Indian Civil, Diplomatic, 
and Military Services alone have consolidated the Indian 
Empire? It was tho Queen’s great power of making use 
of tho womanly attributes in statecraft that enabled 
her to wTito her name in indelible characteis in the his- 
tory of her migntf Eastern Empire, and endeared 
her to the Indian millions as “Rani Tuna” of immorUl 
fame. 


British Children in India. 

This IS tho subject of un interesting niticlo by 
Mr. Sydney ■^7alton in tho Januaiy issue of The 
East and the West. He studies this grave problem 
in all its lights and shades. The problem before 
the friend of the depressed Anglo-Indians is thus 
formulated 

“Education is tho life-blood of the English and Eura- 
sians m India, Without it they pino aod perish in 
poverty. Hero in Britain an uneducated man may pos- 
sibly find work * * * Without educational fitness a 

Britisher m India is helpless Thousands of children of 
British descent are at present without any education. 
The doom of economic death is written upon^their brows 
almost from birth 


ivev d ureeaen oi Madras is now sojourning 
in Enghnd on behalf of the Britieh National 
Council. His eclieme U to raise n fund of .£ 1 0 000 
irith which to begin building a school orphan- 
oge on the uplands of Madras and to provide 
such an education as shall turn this human waste 
to Christian and Imperial Service. In addition 
he asks for an annual sum of i2,000 for its main, 
tenance. The Christian Church is under an obliga- 
tion to secure tho submerged Christians who have 
44,000 children to be provided for, tor they have 
made their position hard by haring nlTorded 
facilities for the education of Indians, 

There IS the question of Indian seliools being 
availed ot by Europeans. But it has to be 
remembered that in them the teaehing is m the 
ternaculars and ‘he atmosphere is quite unsuitable. 

^ Tho article appropriately concludes inth a stir^ 
ring appeal to Christian Missions on behalf of tho 

neglected Christian masses : 

" Bel,.,o n... jour mi.doa wort oovst will 
■f I ou neglect jouc duly to your own race. ... W),,, 

c.nao domiciled Eacopeiii, and Ear.,m„ cJmmnnitv 
«J for ...c, and tor the land .1, b.ru, „ 
oU„., arc brought up without education and ,f, better 
cta.,o, denied proper opportnmtie, ot loarnin,. 
.d.m.e.„eott Nay, we „„„ 
tdieob are not sad with Briti.h wreetage." 
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Buddhism m Burma 

In Vol \ oi r/t* Bitddhisi A«ci«tc, SiwOu Kya 
gives a VIS id picture oi Buddliiam as lis e<i m Burma 
The Buddhistic religioii ailects the chJd only 
srhesv he reaches the age of 7 or 8 It is interest 
lug to note how a child is named m Burma 

The narae is always chosen lu a regular wa; The 
consonants of the alphabet are diTiaed into gronpa 
Vihicti Me asiubued to tue d»ja of the week. The xoaela 
are assigned to bundsy The accepted rule la that the 
child a name must begin with one ol the lettere of the 
alphabet beloogiog to the day on vrhicD he was born 
There are thus no family names and ereo if a boy were 
born on the same day of the week as bia father, and 
therefore m ght bare the same name, such thought never 
occura to anyone at all 

A horoscope is dcAtm up of the child on a 
piece of doubled palm leaf aud in tho costing of 
it the Brohauu is cuuaulted \\ hen the child 
leoroe to talk he is fed on simple Buddlu&t 
legends or itoriee lu the 7th or 8tD year the 
boy Attends n monastic school free of charge, 
irhaterer tho nnk of the child may be,^aad picks 
up lus Bah by means of crude reatations of Bah 


ho requests tho monk to take compassion on 
him and grant to him the yellow robe The 
monk makes a ready gift of three robes and the 
vow to keep the Ten Precepts is recited amidst 
great solemnity hat is the histone or spiritual 
meanmg of this ceremony ? 

Jfbe proceaaioB referred to la to recall Prince Bidthat- 
h^alast appearance in Kapilavastu, before be abandoned 
tua kingdom to become an ascetic and a Buddfaa , so that 
the pcooeesion u made to look like a roy al procession as 
muen as possible 

Every boy must remaiB aa a novice s& the monaateej 
at least for twenty four hours, so that be may go round 
the nJIa^ at least once on a morning— his begging tour 
from bouse to house 

Tho ‘ Lent or the Duty day ts a sacred mstitu 
Uon among the Buddhists 

Id the monastery or rest bouses people remain repaet 
log Anicca or Impermaoency, "Bukka nil liable to 
autfer Anatu all aelfiees Anicca la tepeated A tunes 
ios times, l)ukka 6 tunes lOS times Anatta 7 times, 108 
tunes In order to lOUDt the number a rosvyol 108 beads 
la used Each person performs this at least tbreo times 
during tbe day Here the use of a rossry distiaety 
abowa that the Buddhism ot Tibet bas once been into 
tbe country end still remains 

In Burma offerings to the spirit of Buddha 


verses The most important thing he learns at 
this stage u the • Tliiokaya, tho rules which 
prepare him for the gre.it event of his life— the 
assumption of the yellow robe—and tho entry 
into tho Holy Order The great importance 
of this ceremony cannot bo better described than 
in the foUowiug evtract — 

tccordisg to Uurmcie Buddhnta idcsi, it la only Uiut 
thai Ik 3 attains bumaaity aod really becomes a tnae, but 
betora b% ta no better tnan as animal Some year* bach 
tbey would never eall a non Uuddhiit foraigoer a man 
human being bus** a man animal being because he 
has Dot catered the Holy Order Out they do not 
teroi lore gners I ke that now, unless they ate in abger 
Hareot^ however oUeo call their hoy ■* little anucal 
being" before they enter tho Holy Order 

Iho ceremony that m gono through at a boy d 
antranco to ibo Holy Older is ouo of tho most 
imiTosMio ant spirUidly Mgnifiovnt c\cnt» in A 
boy a hCe The boy is dns-fcd in irgoS robes at A 
wiQuatedoutUe l>o>lhis,iiUi6v.tce\lftnl taken on A 
nlo round tho riUago latrocessioti The ptoceo^ioti 
moves on amidst a I-ivlsIi dispUv of royal ennopi^s 
and insiguu After a juniicatory bath, the boy 
U led into a monastery where, dismouatin^s 


and to other guardian spirits are in vogue but 


they bate not the sanction of Higher Buddlusta, 
for IS this not tbe central precept of the religion f 


Be ye a light unto yourselves, be ye a refuge unto 
yoursetves HeUke youtselTesto none other outward 
refuge Hold fast to the truth lu to a lamp Hold fast 
to the truth as to a refuge Buddha is only the shower 
of the way, seek nolhiog wbateveroutsideyourselres " 
tVhatioevei after persona) experience and investiea' 
lioo IS found to agree with your own rcaioD and tends 
to nerve jour own well being as well as the well being of 
all other Uving beings— that cleave to as truth and 
ehape your life in accordance taerewith " 


The November festival is an interesting season 
nnd tho following account of it is both vind and 
iDtcresting ~— 


— out a compeution without anV 

pn*e for the winner Each district onngs its looms and 
a '■ 'aV® ioal,ing cotton wool into 

aa^tofcloth This competition begins about eirht 

.-.K ".rr.v".s. £ 

ravevse of tho water festival „ . that Zter 

and they wish to have the winter not so very cold,” *** 
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India and South Africa 

The St Stephen's College Uagazine, publishes a 
very interesting article contributed to its x‘^ges 
by the distinguished Labour Leader Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, M p , on the recent disturbances in 
South Africa The treatment meted out to 
Indians by the South African Government has 
very propeily and naturally roused great resent 
ment m India 

That resentment has found expression m several diffe 
rent wajs buf m none more strikinf; than the action 
taken by the Vicorov For the first time under modem 
political conditions so far as 1 can recall Ihereprcaen 
tstire of the Kinu in India has made a direct protest to 
a eel! Rovermnp State In time to come this may hare 
far creafer consequences than any one dreams of at 
present but Tvhatever jndement may bo passed upon it, 
the cause of it undonbtedly demanded aivift and definite 
notice 

Mr MacDonald then contrasts the attitude of 
tbo Imperial Government with that of the Indian 
Government and finds the justification of the 
former’s conduct in its initial blunder The condi 
tions of self government in the colonies 
make it impossible or rather too delicate for 
Doivnmg Street to send out its mandate The 
history of the evolution of that Government is 
one of conflict between the colonial people and 
the Home Government, and he admits that the 
litter hag not always been wise enough in theso 
conflicts It generally took up the wrong side 
and eventually 

Hot only did Downing Street lose its authontr bat 
the colonies acquired a tradition never to sabmit to im 
penal control m their domestic affairs I haie been m 
every self governing colonv we have I have tailed to 
evorv one o! their Pnme Ministers of varying political 
creeds and parties 1 1 are found that on nothing are 
tkev so unanimous and 80 emphatic as in their resent 
ment agavnsl everything suggestive of interference from 
Downing Street Such an interference would fuse all 
colonial parties into one national party of opposition 
In 1900 I was mainly instrumental in getting Dord 
Elgin to ask the Government of Natal to explain why 
Ihie© natives were condemned to be shot by court mar* 
tial Within twenty four hours protests came over the 
cables from Australia and Canada and New Zeslaod 
was willing to join in had there been need 

And then when the constitution for United 
South Africa was before Parliament Fomo of the 
mombora had actually anticipated these difBculhea 


and moved amendment after amendment with a 
■view to prervonting such a future conflict, as for 
instance tho one that is stirring all India 

But all parties united to defeat us Liberals, Irish 
Nationalists Conservatives wont into tho lobbies against 
us and the power to treat Indians as something much 
loss than cit zens of the Fmpire was not taken away. 
Therefore however objectionable it may now bo tho 
South African Government is acting within its consti* 
tiitional* rights in everything it has done since Mr. 
Gandhi began the passive resistance movement If the 
Horae Government were to issue any mandate it would 
be rebuffed , Canada Australia, New Zealand would 
protest, as well as South Africa and the last stale 
would be worse than tho first 

Mr MacDonald asserts that tho caiuso of the 
Home Government s impotence is not because tho 
oppressed people are all Indians It will mate 
little diflerenco if they are Scotsmen or Irishmen 
For in this respect the difllcnlty, ho says, is not 
one of race but of political authority 

Downing Street is far less powerful in protecting the 
rights of citizens of the Empire within tbo self govern- 
ing flections of the Empire than within foreign Btatei 
If wo had made South Africa independent when it 
united we aheuld have been in a far better position t« 
protect Indians there than wo are today This eoaodfl 
agreal absurdity but it is a manifest truth 


The Home Government can only make friendly 
representations to South Africa and m mating 
them it has got to be exceedingly careful how it 
expresses them The wnter thinks that m the 
nature of things the representations must be pri 
vate whilo the crisis lasts Mr MacDonald con- 
cludes that tho deadlock in the Imperial Govern- 
ment should be got over 


lor n in our imperial ma 
chinerv If we are to educate our subject peoples and 
open their eyes to tho width of the world and their 
miiida to Its attractions obviously the South African 
problom IS to come up again and again in other Domi 
moon But I must content myself here with doing tho 
airaple thing I set out to do I want to impress upon 

keenly that if the Home Government has appeared to 
bo «[8nt the explanation w not that it is indifferent but 
toat the Imperial convtilntion is such that nothing but 
disaster could have followed if mandatory despatches 
^vebeeo sent from London to Cape Town IVe cannot 
let matters rest where they are but so long as they aro 
where they ere only wanton mischief making and^unf 
fortunate mistinaBrstanaing can blame tho Homo Govern 
«>‘oan assume 
supinely passive becanao it has 
qotyet pablishod its despatches 
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The Enemies oi Enfiland 

In the D cemborj««ue of T/l //infK'>fi» 
for 1913, Mr Satish Chumlm UAiinorji wnJir- 
titcR to remind EnfehOuren who the i««l enomios 
oflngUnd are ami pcehs to corroct the imjtt'. 
sioiit-Tcatc^l hy ‘^me Anglo Indian papers tliat, 
oducated Indnns aro a menace to FfigHiid It 
11 tlie firm conviction of tho wnter that the 
bettor jmnd of England ii still mth tho Eoet 
Tennyson who saw tho vision of Liist and West 
mixing their dim lights and broaloning into 
bcmndle s day and nnt with th vt of the Ihirtaok 
room Ballad mnher who nused tho clap trap that 
East and "West skill never ho twain The aUi 
tndo of tlie ediicntcd Indian nt present is thus 
ospiessed — 

Tne edaeated laditn ii fully •lire to tbo htestiogt of 
tho British rule he esn fully fstlise tho horrors of the 
reign of terror thit sny attempted sobTcrtion of thet 
rule oanoot but lead to lie isawske to bis responsibi 
hties end knowi that in the (utoroerolotion of lodisn 
hiator; he has an arduous part to pU; lie is, therefore 
ready and wtlliog to co operate to d s< hsrge to the 
best o( bis ability his onrreos duties, to sink self and 
every Ignoble consideration lu rendering nrhoto hearted 
serriceto tho country ol his birth That i afllrni is the 
present sttitudo of the educated Indian, thatiatbeambi* 
tion ot bis life and tho aspiration of his eout 

hut, however, is the attitude of tho niling 
caste ? At one timo it uvcil to treat tho governcil 
classes with undiagmsoil contempt and set at 
naught theclainii of justice and humanity in iti* 
de dings with the people of Itidva Thinga haao 
imjroved eonsiderably since, largely owing to 


Dividing tlio ruling {i'.to into two classes, trfi . Uio 
oBleiaJs and the non-oinoah. the attitude of tlie lim 
class IS ccnerally ore rf toirrstion tut the attiliide 
ot the second cisis Is not always even that. Th® feebng 
ot the non ofll ijl not arldom serms to bo, * Touch mo 
not I do not want you "Ido not say that t> er® aro 
not noble exceptions 

Tlie root of tho evil in not on tho sur- 


face but is deeper in tlio projndico ngainst 
colour which ii so pectilur to the Bnton and 
fiom which European nce« like the Poringuesc, 
the fcpanwrds and even the old IXomatia lial 
lieon so Imppilt exempt 

If the talk of social fiwion IS genuine nnl not 
a hollow thins, the first thing that tho English- 
man shoiil } give up IS his insular pnde — 

Thelact however, remiias tbat the Enclisbman lo 
India not only po*«e'sc> I is full share of the national 
insnianty but in his heart of hearts doei not like tbo 
daaky people among whom his lot is cast As there is 
nn reason peculiar to his eonititulien as a human be og 
why tbo projodieo acsinst colour should bo an inoviU* 
bio and pemsnont leatoro of hla tncnUlity, eao should 
think that tho prejudioe codM bo eon'icerod and sue 
mouoled provided a gcouino and honest effort were 
made to g*l rid of It What is verr much to be regret- 
ted IS that vrry few indeed make on hooeit rITort io dis- 
abuse tbeir minds of prcjudicn 


Tlio picscnt daj Indian Cinhan who, not 
always sensitue to his obligations, indulges his 
prcjuiUcis nnd goads educntetl India to csnsjiein 
tiouhjhis oirmsive genemlic.ation«, w a great 
danger to Lnglvnl Tb® mivchievous effusion of 
Eidlcncm shonlcl be a thing ot tho ymst 

■\Vliat then ahould bo tho ideal to bo^ kept m 
new ID governing nn alien people nnd v hat are the 
difncuUiesthat confront those who honestly Rtnvo 
tor wljeitet undcvstanding between the ndeil and 
tho rulora f 


th® sohcitu le of tbo high minded statesmen res 
ponsiblo for the good government of India and 
tbo touebing yloa of tho Iving 1 mperor for 
more svmpatUy and conaidcraiioii towATila tho 
governed 

Til® wnter next proceeds to analyse the rulii^ 
caste an 1 its ways nnd inveighs against tho wont 
of manners that is so charactenstic of the 


«riii inaian*, knit toKcther hr lovaltv 

lli’r ’w SBWrc Rn. shall be as brothers l^fU the 
altar of the Gmpiro bearme the Empires burden and 
rtanochsmeatimaM® privilrRc, and it may Kdmc 
seen or dmawt of to Its world wide 
and weatherheaten fame" Cut th,. ,a«.i %. u 

.oio„, .„h. Si," “IS 

.na ,11 po,Ter(ul corpomion ,ImoRt im- 

KT SnSfl 
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^The Kshatriya Conference 

H H the Mnhai'ija of Ivft«ihnnr and Jaminn 
presided at the annual gatheiing of the Kshatnya 
UpUnm JIahasabha at Agra on the 28th 
December and delivered the presidential addiess 
Hia Highness spoke at some length on the social 
evils of the caste sjstem and pointed out the 
two great obatacles to social progress— the lack of 
education and fhe force of custom Ho then 
condemned the practice of demanding large 
downes which is but a mistaken idea of respecta 
bihtj The custom of inviting nautch girls for 
peifmmances during auspicious days was next 
condemned He appealed to tno moral courage 
of tho Ilijpnts to nso above tlie pitfalla of 
superstition 

Female education has now passed tho stage of 
ftcademio di«M3U‘.sion in India and His Highness 
was not content with passing a few homilies on 
tlie subject He said — 


mill sense of the word Ihi 

mother must take a prominent and almost indispeoeabU 
part, and if we do not educate our daughters and om 
Knt7 7h onrselTes of the Lst importanf 

element in the education of our sons and our brothora 
The influence of the mother on her son is and ooght to 
oe, one of the most powerful instrument for good In 

our duty to ara.l ourselres ^fThlt 

□strn uent as far as wo can if the Rajput of the fntnre 
strengthen his positioc Tho Rajput 
I still iinnehieTed Tho proposal for'^the 
establishment of this college has been consdered 
re "e*!, !i Wshasabha for over eight years and h2 

the approval of tho Government of India and 
numbers of Rajput students who arc 
Us flLi?, ample material 

araount^H!'°f'’ ^ money eould bo obtained Tho 

fnriv. hcariilj I see no reason why it should not be 
•■'» .'‘tambej °p t” tS 
heiS*. . '■ ii.con.rdor.ble, .nd I do not 

o^ b > h * “"."...n.ty In Ih . ererr 

I t™. .h.; ‘ «n..Uhi. con-r,bul,on a.ybi 

reported'^, ‘nS'* proero.. m, Ito 

•ppoin W lo “ ^cpPt.llon "hoold bo 

Pbjeot “„o„?‘^ .°b“°‘ Ibo Rnl,„E Ch.ot. mlh the 
1 s or Bceonng their assistapeo and aupport. 


The All India Theistic Conference 
ThoThoiotit Oonfeionco iinn licld nt Karachi 
on tho 2Ctli of Decemher and Pnnoipal P L 
Vastvani (iGlivorcil the inaagiitnl adtlrens In tho 
conrio of a stnnng addrese lie ehowed that a now 
epoch m Indian Iifo Jnd opened and that religion 
la meant to bo a social force essentially related to 
11.0 nation’s l.fo The The.st.e Conference, ho said, 
IS n witness to this widened conception of tho 
function of religion Ho then traced the progress 
of the Theistic dispensation in India and observed 

that harmony IS tho need of India and the world 
and the “religion of harmony is receiving recoa- 
mtion in many lands beyond the hounds of Indl 
Ho then concluded his speech in tho followina 
words — “ 


ever has been tbe case beforp v«- *k 
drepemi.8 Seni.l of tho 

values of religion Per the err rTf *1* essential 
for the eternal mao „ ‘“rt “ 

encient Are of the spirit Vnot Jr.e n’t *^0 

er. lo the Indian heart w,?l,ort “ emeuld- 

miehtyviaion to fan lhe ,]he! tl S' »' » 

te rent, that vision ot the Joe m aS“m '‘"nog 

inlbia great ball imder the leadiah' .7“ “>M™bled 

eodioO,estiBialatiogpre.ei,eeoI re.r^' the one Lord 
Dr Sunderland Our friend nTa;v I’reaident 

Weal lb, devoted .e™t „,“",L''"‘'"r’">‘''’ m the 

aervipo of which wa are oommr. cause in the 

ed tho seas and rontments to "oss- 

^vo and fellowship from the UnUaria* 
tho people of EuroJ^e and the Un.S 4^ o*' 

M our brother come from oSr Atlicr? 

That message of the one Dwent «® » 'I®®*®™ Home 
pirerofall races and nations isthoins- 

inessagealsoof theThBistm rhn.. k is the 

Dotmany.wearenofrichin^hri*!) wo 

organization , but wo ha,n '^'^'H’ces of a great 
sacred 

Dulled People of a Isipw ireri °,™U’stion but for ton 

™ «’!■" eet drop bill ivf .tni 77,,“,““ fbat 
tteonghgood report and ill fth.if u 't on 

breath of lifcni;, we still Ihe last 

thn^ bands of those whn oo»nd we shall 

they shall pass it to annthra. "'"O come after* us ama 

n: z: T 7 '7 r ‘“»“a. 7 ”"'" 

T Sunderland, If A who 
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presided over the deUberitxon gave R remarkable 
address on Human Brotherhood The Reverend 
Doctor then conveyed to the gathering the warm 
fraternal regard of the Dmtarian Christian 
Theists of America and Great Britain whom he 
has been representing at various centres in the 
East He traced at length the course of ovilizii 
lion and the progress of hiotheihood with touches 
of his own autobiographical reminiscences in tho 
course of his recent extensive travels in the East 
He deplored the racLal antogani-vro between 
Europeans and Asiatics and showed their mutual 
obhgations to each other 

If Europe h»8 procured great Batiotii ha* Am* 

If Europe bt« giten birth to great men A*i* has gnen 
birth to men quite *8 great Indeed b»8 Europe *n» ton* 
who mar juetty he ranked ae the equal* of A* a * Confii 
erne 'Buddha and Jeiua ? Europe should not forget that 
she did not orig nate her own eiril letion but received it 
from Alia. More than that.ehe did not onginalo her 
tn«aUawaorhftt«\iBian Both of theao inrtlimahU 
treaiurei are Aiia’t gifts to her 
During the paethilf century Europe has been confer 
nog ttpoD Alta the vatuabte boon other scieneeand those 
practical art* iflventiona and loduetnes which grow out 
of leieneo. For this Ana may wo11 be grateful Bat 
there lal ttlecauae for boaitmg on Furope* part for 
•urelyit le tine for her to be nakioe some return tothe 
older contioent for the prieeleaa boons of her own omli 
zstion.hor own moral laws and her owu religious faith 
What II Deeded le for Europe and A«ia to lay aeide 
tbeir antagoniimii, to join hands m oarrying forward 
ecience still further and to co-operate in ererv way poasi 
ble in the work of uplifting the world 

Ha then passed on to consider the nationalities 
and observed that the world is moiingtowardstlie 
day when armies and navies will neither bo need 
ed nor tolerated for any other purposes than 
those o! national and internationAl polices 

Hence the iraperativo need of every nation is n 
partiotism large enough and intelligent enough to 
Understand this, and to do all m its power to pro- 
mote such a condition of things 

Dr Sunderland then explained that he came 
to India ns representative of vanous rehgioas 
boilies both m Atnenca and England and that his 
mission was to prepare the way for a acnes of 
Congresses of theists which it is proposed to hold 


in various large cities of the Orient between NoV 
lOUand April 1915 He said tint all the con- 
gresses will bo dustinctly iin«ectanan Tliey ore 
open to nil the great histone non Chnstian theistic 
faiths Ho then concluded as follows — ^ 

Behoneg that there is one God over all tho world and 


that all religiona contain truths that are of permanent 
and vital importaoce to men, rcpreBentslives of all faith* 
are invited to 'come together to confer with one another 
as brothers on the broad basis of the Universsl Father- 
hood of God and the Universal nrotlicrhood of man. 

The objects which these congresses hope to aeeotnplisb 

One is the promotion ef better aeijiiainlance between 
the vartou* religions repreiei ted Such better acqiiaint- 
anee is greatir needed The differeot religions hold 
themselvos aloof from one another far too much Thus 
they fail to uoderstsnd one another, and, as a result, 
alienations jealousies and antagonisms easily arwO 
Belter acquaintance would do much to renovc these 
jealousies and antagonisms and to eresto a feeling of 
friends' ip and brotherhood 
Second —The Congresses will stand for the universal 
olementsinatl the religions snd will put i-upremnem 
phasif upon these in all that is said and done Tltis will 
help the different religions to tee how much they here lO 
eoamon ^ 

Third and most important of alt, the Congreisci will 
endeavour to create in all therengioni a onnTietion that 
they have a great work to do together for the moralnp- 
lift of the World Rehgion ought to be the world e great 
est power for the moral regeneration of men and society, 
Itwould be if all religious faiths would subordinate the 
local tbeperular the relatively unimportant elemenW 
which separate them and place their cmphatis upon the 
great moral anil spintusl elements which they possess lO 
common and ID which their real life consists If all the 
great rel pone of mankinl would suliordmate the rmioor 
d fferences rise above tieir enmities and join their effort* 
fnrtheonesupreiseend of curing the worlds evils, and 
lifting the nations np to I ighteousnesB j iKtieo, brother- 
hood and peace nothing could wiihsUnd them TVart 
wo lid cease , crime would well nigh disappear , jrisons 
would become mainly fhirps of the past the dark 
etreama of suCferiog and sorrow which now fliw orer all 
lands would for tho most part be dried «p and the cartn 
would become a verr realhearen 
Why should not tho rel eions of the world lay aside 
their antigomsma and unite in this their supreme mis 
aion r It IS with the hope of doing something to effect 
ths most desirable consummation that tho Congresses 
have been planned ^ 
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The Indian National Social Conference 
The twont} sixth Indian Social Conference met 
in the Congress pandal at Kaiachi on the morn 
ing of the 29th of Decembei The proceedings 
commenced with an inaugural address by Sir 
Nnrayan G Chandavarkar, Oeneial Secretary of 
the Conference After recounting the achieve 
ments and failures of the pist jeirhe pointed 
out the mischief arising from infant mamages, 
enforced widowhood, the caste system and poly 
gamy Referring to the two absorbing questions 
of the day the, “ Collapse of Swadeshism in the 
recent failure of the Indian Banks, and the Pas 
eive Resistance Movement in South Africa, he 
Slid that both these questions were more social 
than political or economic The b inking ciisis he 
said was really one phase of the failure which is 
the necobsiry accompaniment of trying to build 
the Buperhtructure of national hfebefore^its found 
utions are well and truly hid in individual cha 
rooter and m the eveiy day social life of the 
country 

' It IS well that all this has happened, i( it will only 
bring home to us the imperative necessity of grasping 
and, living by tbo inspiration of the teaching a( all our 
great teligioue and social eefocmers, that the true foun 
dations of a nations life are lore of Ciod and loret'f 
Man, that in otVer words, the pnrihcatioo of our reli 
gious ideals ai d a wider diiTiision of justice la our social 
instituiioi 8 must form the root and faahis of all otl er 
attumps at progress We have had our da^ of pseudo 
Bwadcsb sm , it has shown us what wo are and where 
we are Let us by all means strive lor wealth by means 
of commerce and industry, but let us strive font by 
standing on the ancient highway laid out for us by our 
own Kisbis, who sanely said, Pursue wealth by pursu 
log the path of Dharma" which means our primary 
duty toOod it IS the same truth which the Master 
embodied in saoredness of phrase all bis own Seek ye 
brat the Kingdom of Ood, and all things shall be added 
unto you 

After the Chairmau of the Reception Committee 
had welcomed the Delegates, Rao Bahadur Dew in 
Kauranilal Cbandammal delivered Ins presidential 
addiess Ho began by saying that the social re 
form movement IS part of a world wide reform 
He nest refei-red to the various problems connect 
ed with social refoi ta, including tbo abolition of 


castes, widow marnage and the up lifting of wo 
men and the depressed chases After discussing 
these questions at some length he refen-ud to 
monogamy and marnage, advocated inter caste 
maiiiage and condemned polygamy Ho hoped 
that marriages performed according to thevstic 
ntes would be legalised and child marmge abo 
lished He also urged that the taking of downcs 
at marnages should be condemned and that 
natUcheg dunog mamages should be abolished 
In conclusion , hw said — 

The immediate work before us is that of emancipation 
emancipation of ourselves from the fetters of castes and 
sub castes, of our women from the fetters of tguorance, 
auperstitiOD aod prejudice of tho widows from tbeir en 
orced widowhood, of the depressed classes from their 
maoy disabilities and their mam cause which is '* uo* 
toucbabloness, ' of children, boys and grils of tender ago 
from Uie degenerating efTeots of early marriage and of 
minor girts from tho hands of abandoned people ” 


Hindu Marriage Reform 


Marriage after Puberty —By T. 8. Enruvasa Bastri, 
B A , 1 / T (Published by the Madras Hindu Association ) 
It 19 contended that the marnage of Brahman girls 
aftOT puberty not only has been egiressly lorbidden 
l y Sastras, but was never in vogue Tho object of this 
P''pvr is to proiQ that that contention is wrong. A 
caadm ^amiUiUon of the ongmal aulhonties on the 
6ubj ct brings to light a mass of evidence BueLcicnt to 
iiiako irresisiible the conclusions that at first Brahman 
girls were married only aftev puberty Price As 8. 


Aonsuro or i.A Duora 

maniyam ba b ii. (Published by tbo Madras Hindu 

A-ss^iatir^ ) Texlual autboti les Bgainst the pracUco 
« finable liitla book the author marshals togethee 
all the Bbaslra o authorities against Ibis cruel practice 
auamakes an appeal focits disoontlnuauco Price As 8, 
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The Temperance Conference 

Tho Tetnpcnxnco question Ins recinflj Ueii 
receiving tho attention of tho \ icoroy iiinl tlie 
pve&ulontial n(ld^e^s of tho lion Jlr 1 \ 
faeslmgiri-U>irat the eighth All InJu loiiiix-raiico 
Conference at Iviinithi h la tome in goo<l tiiuo 
Prof Saham of the buid Concho welcomed tho 
dele'^ates from other pro\inccaH.s Chauui m of tho 
Reception Committee Ihulloii ili i V bcaim 
gin Aj)ar, tho piesnlout, in n bingularly bntf 
and telhng speech exhorted the uuditiicu to eliimk 
from tho temptations of thts habit ilc conclud 
ed his remarks mdicitiiig tho^ lines on which tho 
assistance of the Government should bo asked foi 
(1) There sro rebgiaui oheervancea to tliu cuu >trj, 
end It IB the due; ot toe UoTcruuienl to aeo iliat on 
occaaiona people nee not tempiea to ladulge lu driok If 
the withholding ot license* eltogcther u iffipoaeioie. it 
«baiild Bt leset ue posBiuIe to restrict the uae wituin ter; 
narrow imita ' eni gUd to leerii that here lu keracbi 
tbo authorities have usued laatruetious to close all 
liquor Boops during the ilou leativsl I hope Uut 
other GoreruraentBwiil follow this good example 
{i) Tiie prinoipie tu local option sooulu u« gives to 
the people 1 have hoard it Btiu that such e eytUu bad 
not wonted well in kingUnd ai <J will so a taiiuro m India. 

1 can lee no diOioulcy After all the habit of dnuL 
ihottld he restricted as (at as poasihle 1 tail to see why 
the wishes o( a miuority anould prevail agamvl the 
uajoriiy 

(i) Ine location of chops should be faraway from 
tbcoughlacea and iraqueuied places lueu vicinity to 
roeda tempts tbo wayiacer and oicsntime* the live* and 
properties oC the paaaers by ate rei deied eudaogerd 
(4; Ibe regulauoos of the hours ul oieonig aud 
closing should be more reatcictive than now 

(h; As far as pueaiblo tl ere should be uo sale of diiuke 
to women and ii persoue who ace uoi mejors in Aladrae 
there has a reform m thie direction but Uoveroaicat 
ehould move oo more vigourously than before 

(b) Iho sepaiation ot Ue Kevcoue iroui the liceneiog 
authorities, the hxing of a inaxiniu u at quant ty tu be 
sold ID a day are some of the oibor reforius nbico have 
been advocated 


The Theosophical Couvcntion 


TJic thirty iiglitli convention of the 'Jln-oso 
llucnl Society lornnii iit'cil tU h -> iona on the 
2 i>th ultiiiiM nt lien lU' 


Mm Hc-wint ih Imitil the I M ^l luiti il 
in the coumo of wlnrh, nftci wi hmi mg the ckh 
g^tm, she hnelly nfenti! to iho “rtoim nnil htrt^» 
of uncxAni[ ttii mill imhiokin iittuk hj tin grotij' 
of our iiemecutore anil of tluir oigmi* in tlic 
|>rc«i during tho i car Rev u wing tho work of 
the hocict} dming tho ji-ir she rai 1 — 






vv ith regsnl to the trouble n . 

ran Ue natural course More than four tl ousaVd iuem 
bereweioaomitteddunoglle jrar America. Lnt,!and 
and Spam report rapid progrres AlAdyar head iiuar- 
tcra all l.ae gone on emoollily Norwey has consliiuUid 
Us own National Society An effort which priiijsealo 
be very successful has been made to establish a steady 
cceUe tor our educations! worl- m future and IfeTheo 
•ophical Cducatiooal trust liae been iBCorporaUd It 

baathe begiomngsof aCollrge attiorakhiur It has 

^ufiht laud for a eelleye in Ueneres end .oire iistv 
Mrc* have been Bivsb for a college bv the generous 
MahMejsb of Til sri st Osya There le the prospect of 
another at Madanspslle We bare boy a ecJibols*St 
^oeree MedenspaJie, Csnkipore and Proddutup and 
girle achoolaat Peoarei, NumbskoDam and Madura," 


Alter the pte.iAeiiti,I nddreve, report, ji,, 

NetiomlSocietuseeJ unKetioneli.cil eoimlriee 
Its well ae tho'e of eubsidnr) ectn tiles wcie re-iiI 
bji terioM rerresenlatttes „ 

total of 2, OSS toembesend Indm areeori increeao 

of 1,070 neportsfrom hwmdimtis, hev, 

loud, Kotborhods, It-, ore, IbOj, Germs,,,, 

Aineneo, CoU., Dorms, bcothi, 1 , isosti, Afiic., 
and eetersl other counlttes ,bo»ed M..,d, p„ 

grees all round 


It LS both tiring and futile to ndd to the copy 
book loaxiins ou tho eubject but m cirni5>,t 
endeavour o i tho pirt of tlio Government to 
recast tiieir excise policy m consideritiun of 
human eonU rather thin then own financesnn 1 tlie 
const iht Mgil of society itself m its endcivour to 
sfivo anl succour the weak anl the unwary 

would too greet «,y dmumebmg tbo coWd 

hlunder 


° ' ‘cavea the chaimnd 

K-u Uahadur Shy imsunU. 1^,1 of Gwalior vrus 
elected Cburm,,, J,. u.re„d, 

Meutto prepoeed „„d Dob,. of Alkbo 

Ktl recondod the follow, „g ,r.o,„„o„ wo. 

eaiiMHl with tremendous applm-e ~ 

cBdrer. 

I e.rtrel,er.t.,„a, S ‘t, 'i'i' "7 

by her to the Iheosonl ,r>.i vervici rendered 

trusted and reveredXad she li the 
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The HoHi Mr B N. Basu on the Press Act 

The following 18 the full test of the speech deli 
verod by Babu Bhupendra jSath Bisu at the 
Congress in moving the resolution on the Press 
Act — 

Mr Piesident, Brother delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen, — I have been called upon to move a 
resolution which la more or less technical m its 
character Therefore I feel that in a mixed as 
sembly hke this it would be hardly possible for 
me to deal with all its details nor do I think it 
would be desirable, having regard to the limited 
time at our disposal, that 1 should do so I shall 
only take you through the broad featur&i we have 
to consider and then 1 shall ask your verdict 
whether this legislation should bo lu the statute 
book of the country The lesolution is that the 
Press Act of 1910 should be lepealed in view of 
i recent decision of the High Court of Calcutta 
wluch declares the safeguard provided by the Act 
as illusory 

Gentlemen, you will all remember that I am 
dealing now with what was a piece of panic legis 
htion The Government of India, like all other 
Goveinments, with not always an easy conscience, 
IS liable to panics, but unlike other Governments 
the Government of British India must not forget 
that its position is peculiar, and nothing is more 
calculated to do it harm than its hability to panics 
and nothing more dangerous than hasty action 
undertaken in fear or anger Sedition may pass 
like the breath of the wind, anarchy may raise its 
matted locks in dark and unholy corners, but that 
may also go, but what will not go is the impres 
Sion that a h indful of boys with explosives in dis 
carded tinjots and a few bjsteiical newspapers, 
may disturb the equilibrium of the Government 
of India and brin^, it down head ovei heels and 
that IS what happened in 1910 

The Indian Press, wvs liberated in 1837 amid 
circumstances of great solemnity, with a dec 
laration that boldly looked the futuie in the 
face The early rulers of India were not timid 
men, wtro not frightened by shadows, not 
men who carried their hearts in their sleeves 
not men who tioubled themselves into con 
tinental analogies, not men who ran to Aus 
tna or Russia for models of Government They 
lescued India from misrule and anarchj, thej 


wrested the dominion of India fi-om tho Freh^^h 
they wanted to gwe India tho benoCts of British 
administration, they wanted to infuso the country 
with the spirit of British lule Thee wore men 
who wielded dike tho swoid and tho pen and 
were at home alike in the busy Iiaunts of men and 
in the seclusion of the Council Chamber Tins 
IS what Sir Chailes Jfetcalfe the liberator of tho 
Indian Press, said to a deputation which waited on 
mm in 1837 Eefeinngtothosowho were opposed 
to the remov al of the licensing law s foi the Press, ho 
~ argument be true, that the spiead 

of knowledge may bo ultimately fatal to our rule 
in India, I close with them on that one point, and 
maintain that whatever may bo the consequences. 
It 13 our duty to communicate the benefits of 
knowledge If India could only be pre 
served as n part of the British Empiio by keeping 
Its inhabitants m a state of ignorance, our domi 
won would be a curse to the country and ought 
to cease These are memorable words and their 
gi we significance should never be lost sight of 
Unfortunately they were lost sight of m 1910 and 
the Government of Indta took a hasty and huined 
MetcJlfe sought to 
avoid Did they think that they wore by the law 
billing sedition? Did^they be 
neve that they were choking off the subterranean 
SEt moisture was brought to 

that phot of noisome growth? They must have, 

Sed ?T? ■X 6 ked,have they sue 

^ed? The answer IS writ m large chapters 
for the man who runs to read And sn T 

law deahag w.^.’ sod.J„, ”t wll ‘'1 

=?4;:i=a-£;=? 3 

ment had secured u convjctJr* ®’ ‘ 

\\ hat n;o.e couh™ w Tt? 

^ OS given tl>5 f +v,a »' vnteu ( Ilie answer 

laboucS “;^VetsSe”;r„‘r" 8 . 0 at 

Goaernment wanted “““‘[“""Gy 

to *» how hutuau scheC VKou 
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GcnUemeii,yoviv.\ll allow mo to pavs to another om tico aul lliare would bo Ibo n«ht of aj.j<al. 
bmncli of the Bubjc-ct Iho of Indii Yet no iUJo\orninccit «li<l M.t out jnrlicuKre 

hidtoputa tsih 0 on their own tOii.'OieiKV, thoj In o went tx>o tho lUgh Court of It* ng-il held 

Ind to rcconcito tlio lJnti-.h imblitf hhJ h JjWi »l tbitthodcilarntjoim of loilfituro were in>a5id and 

admim-tnition — thtj Iiul to ro en-ict wluit Ghda but the invalidity wa* protected by f«c 

tone hul heljed in rcwoMiig, and who coullfiiwl 22 of ibt Act «n Hhe High Court liad no j>owcr 

for them more pKiisiblo re-usoii, tlmn tlint keen, tointerferti Then an regiinln the nfegnanl of 

giftedandnstutoschoUrftiidpQhticianbir Herbert aipcil thin H vvh«t tho Chief Jiwtico hiwbnid “Of 

itiiley lie brought into requi-sltion tho bag tlio two alltgisl checks on cxtcutivo action, mp- 

prevailing lu Austrii, tho conditions of which, ho | to lie furiitihc I by the Act, one, tho inter 

B.ud were similai to IiiiIh, foijjOtting th.it Austri'v vcntion of tho Courts, is inclTertna\, while tho 
Hungary liad their Diets and that tlinistcrg would other, for this very tcivson, cm be, aul in this 

beienioved, hut there elight con^ukraUons do <»*« luw been, dwrtgarded, without imiwnng the 

not allect our ruleis when they draw aitviogas prictical elfcct of a forfeiture purporting to bo 

from the continent ol Luroi e for the eiiactmcr t under tho Act ’ 


01 jntroductoin of a retiograde oi leacttonary 
measure Uut b.iid&ii iicibeit W e in India eb ill 
be better dl than Austiia J.he DiU dow not 
propose to confer any power on the jiuhco Ihoy 
will be absolutey outside it and have nothing 
wkitever to do with its adffiuustrwtioD I think 
there IS j diderence between the police, and tho 
0 I D ,tbe oiiBis open and public, and tho other is 
secretnnd subterranean, and bu- Herbert was only 
thinking of the public police kecpiug the C 1 D,m 
rorerve UowistheKwadmiustorcH \sboouasnn 
application is miulefot icgutration to tbeiuagistrale, 
he refera it to the C 1 D , and upon its report 
depends the fate of tho newspiper or tho press 
Ihere are many pressmen in t^s assembly, they 
will correct mo it 1 am wrong Uut bir Herbert 
Itisely had not only to throw dust on tho eyes of 
the iiiitish public, he had also to re introduce on 
a much larger scale what Oladstone had re{>e.ilcd, 
namely the Venuicular Press Act of 1878, and he 
pointed out the dilTtience —It w vn * not hko the 
Press Act of I8i8, a [urely taecutive lueasuie 
rtw5 ituUwUvo indeed rests with the caecutiTe 
government, but ample secuiity against h isty or 
arbitrary iction is provided in the form of wliat 
13 virtually an appeal to a higldy competent judi 
cial authority ibis was not nil this docs not 
teat on tbo elusive assurance oi an astute states 
roau IheLiiw Mcmberattiio time, whose honesty 
and candour are above all question, said in wordg 
of grevt emphasis tbit ho had provided sife 
guards which would make a Local Goremment 
tic itato before it male an order of forfeiture 
bourn 0 there was a tribunal which would sit over 
it and reverse its dtcision Iboio wrim another 
•wafOo nrd under bection 4 of the Act this wouLj 
have to state the olToii ling worvls, signs or visible 
rti rereutationv ihvse were tbo Mfeguarda The 
J-ovalOovornmcats would have to particulanxe th© 


Will gentlemen, thu. « vvliat wo Lave come to 
Wo havu H specuvl law of ft very drastic nature 
without any h.afegu.ards W'o aay that the law is 
not neccvMry , vvo say that that law can never 
rervo tho imrjwso for which it waa intended; 
wo Kay that tLat law will inake the cnroiniil 
udniiiiistrolion more dilbcult because itwUtahut 
out the bOurcM of mfonnation , wo wy it will 
make tho gcncrul administration of tho country a 
iiulWr of gtuv 0 conccTu for it will net n* a wet 
cloth on ftlt expressions of public opinion , wo wy 
that utaated as the Gov emnient of India is, foreign 
in ib« compo^lt]0^ and nloof in lU character, 

Ivw u a source of great pen), that it is Against tho 
spirit ot tho British constitution, that it is dcro 
gatory to the self icspcct of a nation, of a jicople 
if you Will, which « fast developing its self con 
seiouMievs, and wo Kay on the authority of tho 
highest tribunal, that the oafo guards suppa^^ to 
bo provided do not exist, and wo apjital to tho 
Govci-nuient of Lonl ilanlingo who has shown a 
courigo in las treatment of great and burning 
questions like the Partition of Bengal, tho 
gncvanccs of Induns m South Africa, tho just 
indionitioii ovei tho hitgo bungle in Cawnporo, 
comparable only to the e.arly ndminiittatorw of 
India, to remove a dark and inglorious spot in 
wLat IS justly regarded as tho brightest jewel 
la the British Crown 


^ND UH INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PRO- 
BLEMS -by profeisor v Q K*l8, FurgoMon College 
Poona Trice Rc. One lo Subtertbert o/ 1 It Ab 12. 

Q A Natoian&Co, Sunkurama Cbetty Btreo t,Madrai 
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\mm OUTSIDE INDIA. 


The Indian South African Question 
The foremost question that is ]iisb now a^tating 
the public mind in this country is that relating to 
OUT suffering countrymen in South Africa As 
might bo imagined the bulk of tho speeches during 
the Christmas week referred to the treatment of 
Indians in the British Colonies Tho Viceregal 
utterances on tho subject have been fully appre 
ciated at the recent conferences and tho tension 
of feeling has been made less acute by the appoint 
ment of a sympathetic representative of the Gov 
©rnment of India to tho Royal Commission of 
Enquiry The pathetn iterature on tbo subject 
IS now sufBciontly voht unous and we give below 
only tho cream of some authoiitativo pronounce 
moots recently made on tho painful episode 
I By Mr M K Gandhi • 

"Wa were discharRca unronailion&lly on the I8th 
instant, on the recommendation of tho Cotnroiseion 
We crere not told at the time of our relief why we were 
being reliovea .llianot true that after relief we went 
to Pretoria to see the Ministers Koowing as we do the 
feelings of Mr Esselen and Colonel Wylie towards 
Indians, it is impossible for us not to feel stroncly that 
the Commission has not been appointed to eivo ns fur 
play, but it 18 a packed body and mlended to hoodwink 
the Goremment and the piblieboth in England and in 
India Tho Chairman’s integrity and impariiality is 
undoubted, but Mr Esselen and Colonel Wylie are well 
known and admitted generally to be nmonsat the stroogeat 
and moat yiolent opponents of Wdians in Soulh Africa 
Mr Esselen has emphatically declared from tho public 
platform on many occasions eatremo anti Asiatir* yiewH 
and 19 so intimately related politicalh to the tJiiion 
Ministers that he is regarded hero practica ly as a non 
official metnberof theMmutrv Only recently he erprea 
sed himself, privately most offensirely about the Indians 
to a member of tho Union Parliamenf named Mr Mey- 
1®“, who has publicly protested against bis appointment 
Colonel Wyho has been our bitterest opponent in Natal 
for more than twenty years So far back as 18% he led 
a mob to demonstrate ageinst the landing of Indians who 
had arriTed at Durban in two vessels advocated at a 
public ineeting the sinking of the ships wiih all Indiana 
on board and commending a remark made by another 
speaker that he would willingly pit down one months 
pay for one shot at the Indians and a»kcd how many 
were prepa red to put down similarly a months pay on 

♦Mr Gandhis statement 


thoBO terms , and ho has consistently been our enemy all 
these years Moreover, ho le Colonel of tho Defence 
Force whoso acts are the subject of inquiry and he is 
also the Legal Adviser of many estate owners and during 
the present agitation he has openly said that tho £ 3 tax 
oagbt not to bo repealed 

“The Commission is not merely judicial but olso 
political, investigating net only the facts as to illtreat- 
mant, but also recommending a policy for the future and 
it IS impossible that the Chairman will control tho views 
of hifl coHeaguei in matters of policy The sppciintmenl 
of Messrs Esselen and Wyho to investigate our grievan* 
cea and to stigmatise oui protests against their appoint- 
ment as an unwarranted reflection on their impartiality 
IS to add insult to injury Almost tho entire South 
African Press admits the reasonableness of our sugges- 
tions as to tho additional members Ministers of rehcion 
and other European fnends are working to remove the 
pro ent deadlock and secure us fair play We would bo 
prepared to lead ovidance before Sir William Solomor 
alone If It was a question merely of enquiring into tho 
charges of flogging acts of military and other ill treat 
roant, but this inquiry includes an examination of gnev. 

n“/T Public meetings 1, ad 

been held at all Indian centres throughout South Afnca 
mwSo f the perseniiel of the Coro- 

S y**"® «ppointoeiit of Mr Schreiner 

Md Judge Rose 1 ones to coonterbalanco Messrs 

r«qu»lm.p»t forw.ra by m, but ™ .r, 

Indian position has always been to must on JZ 
ft is^JotSS^ ■‘egarding 

lock in connection with the PurJ> ^ 

gncTancea the mnr, European railwaymen’s 

eeary articles, food badly cook7.l h^% ^‘’ 
veceaBilalfed a hunger stnL 

You have to know these thin<vo , soITering 

ofmmdwilh which tho 

meeting on Sunday, the 

position and resolve on future action 


M that If wo had any self and that 

r.'.™ ...1. re., 
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lorm*«e a^not persons rS^Htlj of 

^^^^♦iolenoB and wo all took a anlnmn oatMii Oola 
name that unle»8thc»o Condition* were complied wHi wo 
would resnmo OUT RnawVance >nrf th** oMH 

we mean to keep whatoTcr liappena fn tni* Irodb e wo 
aro finhtinB with aoiritiial weapon* audit It i» not 

n9 Vo CO back on owTaolemnd^'claTation MnrcaicrJnthI* 
matter it w not aa thouRh it t" tlia leadem that iroeRClnJ! 
thn eommonity on on the contrary »o determined u tro 
community to keep the row which it haa lolcmnJy taken 
that if any leaders ventured to adviao acceptance ef In* 
coitimiaaion without any modincatien nn the Uac* a>he4 
for they would beyond all douht bo killed and t mual 
addjintlyeo 1 boliove wo are Raining firnund Seye- 
ral influential Furopcani mrluding aoraa mlntatcraot 
relisyoa. recoRnlsing the justice of our atmd are work- 
ing to help U8 and no have not yet citcn up the hope 
tha* some way may bo found out of the difficulty " 


to aU Ihia cnaia, t wuh to eav boforo concludintu two 
things have greatly Sustained and eomforted u* one >a 
the aplondid courage and atauneb adrocarr of o ir can** 
by Ills Kscrlleney the Viceroy and Ihe other la the 
hearty a ipport which India has sent os Wo ahall do 
nothiDR now till S f nenjamm Hohertaon amtea and 
ne ahall roceire him With all honour and trust both 
baoiMiaoyou lell ns weahall find in him a atroog foend 
and afao bccaii'o he has been appomfed Iir (he Viceroy 
tn whom we feci eo profoundly grateful CutonIcM the 
Cocimiseion Is made in some way more acceptable to 
us, tdo not SCO how the renewal of Taa'iye Reeiatanco 
can be avoided We know it will antailenormnneaufTcc 
Ing. I aaaureyoQ.we do notdeaire It, W neither aball 
we shrink from it, if it moat be borne 


II llj Tlw Excellency Loial Tltixlingo • 

1 feel that t ought to take tbi* nppnrt mitv of ■ey- 
ing what groat importanco I attach to th* recognition 
by tbsleadera ot the indinns in Sooth At nee of the 
CoraoiisaioB appointed by the Oovemmeot of the 
Union The fact that a ptihl c and jiidicel enrjuiry will 
behold hya Commlseion o( whom the Vreaident »a 
Judge of Appeal and iiniversallv eatcemed and respected 
to investigate the allegations that have been made, to 
enqa ro into thnr cause* and to make rccommendetiooe 
present* an opportniiity that the Indiana htve not had 
before to aabniit to tbe verdict of the world tho justice 
of their grievanoea I cnonot urge ton ttronelv npnn 
the leaders the lirgencr of accepting the CnnuniMion 
and of setting to work at nnce to prepare tbcir Ceee fnr 
aiibtn asinn to it The Onvernment of Indie frej aiich 
deep interest in the result o( thi* rcmmvSMim tVnstwe 
have appointed a dieting iishod official Sr Qmjeinin 
Robertson, wbom I think many of yon know to be piw 
«nt before the Commiision aa the representative of the 
UO'crncieotof India 


in. Ily the Hon’blc ITfiw'ib Syol Hilin«1iir + 

I have more faith, t eonfeas, in retaliatory meaanree 
aoch a* the placing of anomhargo on tho importalion of 
coal from Natal into th a cniintry end the efoaing «f jbe 
doors cj CO npplUion for thn CiTil Service asamat (he 
Pwi** African Wh tea U seems to mo that (hew .re 
tne only weapon* at present evailable 


• hi ropljing to vwiona dep iiation* at CaleatU 

tFrora the Presidential Addreas to the Congreaa 


IV Bv tlw IfDTi'lilfi Sir II raliim IlAhitntolI-»li * 
•The /jueation that la fa ing at today «* not 
merely Uie Irr atnert ti at our fellow-countrymen are 
rtceivinj! at It 0 hands ef the Routh Alrwan fJoTtru- 
tncnt Iteannot lx narrowed down to the prerert rcii- 
dente in the Smith African Union Tliat ijueatloo 1* 
undoubtedly ermrpvrt and Ti'i ilrr* to b* dealt with 
forthwith, but tbe wider question can no looper be 
poatponed but (Dust now tie facial and U at queat'Oti U 
^ What is the position of the jeople of India la the 
fintish B nptre * Australia if praclicslty barrod against 
oa Canada is contemplating legislation to prohibit 
Asiatic iramgration The attitude of South Africa (• 
patent to you Thn tune ia therefore ripe to ask whether 
we are common aubje ta of lilt imperial Majeaty tbe 
Ising occupying identically the aacno poMtion a* the 
other •nbyect* of Ilia Majesty, or are we to in theory 
only i* Under the gracious proclamation of Queen Vir- 
ions eonftrmcd by the Itoyal pronouncemi ntt of Queen 
\ ictone ■ tno tuccessort, pledget have been gisrn to 
tt« in an iin«v(uiroca] manner that we aro (horitwn* 
oflhefinpire In practice howerer. we find that in 
B luth Africa, lo Canada and In Auitratia wo are regard- 
ed in a manner ahich it is d ffi'oU to oiprect [n mode- 
rate terms Wo bare then fore erery right to ask the 
Ilntish Cabinet, Ihrnugh lha Bccrotarr of State, for* 
declaration whether they wiH managn to *e<*«re to n* 
tbo right* and pnnlegca ol rrili*h Ciliranahip 


* Prom his rrrsidential Addreaa to tho AH Indi* Mus* 
bm liCague 


Speeches by Eminent Indians 


I>*d*bh*i KaorajI I Speechu.— Aa ap-to-date, cx- 
hanative and oomprcbcnsiTo oollccUon. With » portrait. 
ns. 2 . ToBo 1 *ctibor«oltb 8 *«IndiamneTiew,''Re 1 - 3 . 

Qokhale'a Bpeeebei.— Ao cxlusativo aad oompreben- 
•iTocoUeetioo of his rpoochos, wilh * biographical akotch 
Md a portrait. Over l.OOQ pigw Crown fito lU S. 
To Snbsenbcrs of tbs •• Indiaa nevlew," Bs. 2-8. 


Dr. Bash Beharl Gbose • Speeches —An Exhansttva 
and ComptehonsiTO Oollcotion (if ij7, a porfraU) Pnjo 
As IS, ToSabsonbcttoftho «IndunBcnow,**A9. 8. 


liiEunaaaa — AD ctnangtivo and ooispro 
b^ire ooUcetion of hia epeoehe* and wtillncy. With 
Portrait Ooth Bound. Thitd KdiUoa R, a To 
subaenhen of the Indian Rovicw,” Be 




xnaiaa xtatlonal Congress — An scoount o! its 

oSSi. I, ' ™““" Koiabto 

on Ho Jlooomoot Po„o„i, „ 

Tta .5 ToBoboenbetoottbo ’‘noTie-," r q. 2 3. (j 

o. ZHiw * oo , 
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^ The New Mysore Treaty. 

In our last niimber we leported H. E the 
Viceroy’s announcement of the New Treaty at 
^lysoro. The text of the* Treaty between the 
British Government and II. H. the Maharajah of 
Mysore has been issued. The Treaty is described 
as beinfr executed between Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Hugh Daly (in virtue of fnll powers vested in him 
by the Governor General in Council) and H. H. 
the T^Iahamjah, on the 26th November, 1913, and 
as ha^ang been ratified by U E. the Viceroy and 
Oovcrnor-General at Bankiporeon the 1st Decem- 
ber. The Tieatj begins — 

“■Whereas the Rulers of the teintoHes of 
Misoi'o'hive since the restoration to them of the 
viid tm^tories in 1881 evinced zeal and attach- 
ment to the Crown and wheieas the administration 
of the Mj sore State has been conducted during 
the past 32 jears to the satisfaction of the British 
Government, and wherea.s in order to mark the 
high esteem in which II. H the Maharajah is 
held by the British Government, the Governor- 
General of India in Council is desirous of making 
cprhiin changes in tlie conditions laid doivn at 
the time of such restoration The followin" 
Articles arc hcieby agreed upon.” 

Then follow 22 ^Vi tides nsagainstthe 24 in tJi© 
Instrument of Transfer of 1881, which the 
Treaty wplaces. Tlie Articles are in the main a 
reproduction of those in the Instrument of IVans- 
fer except that the latter had to speak of the then 
Maharajah in 1881 being placed in pos^eWon of 
. the tcrntorics of Alj sore' and installed in admin 
istration thereof, whereas now the present Maha- 
lajah IS spoken of, ns. nilrainisteiing the State. 
Accoidingly Article 1 of the Instniment of Trans-' 
for IS stinck out. Article 2 spoke of the 5f.alia- 
rajah and those who succeeded liim being entitled i 
to hold posf-ONsion of and administer tho temto-" 


* riea aonong ds he and they fulfilled tho conditions 
thereitififter pipscribed. ' i 

Aiticlo I of tho piesont Treoty reads : ' 

“The Mahainjali Sri Krishnaiajah Wadiya 
Bahadur and those aim succeed him in tlie iiian- 
ucr hereinafter p.ovided shall ho entitled to hold 
possession of and administoi tho said traritorics 
perpetually, siitject to tho conditions hereinafter 
prescribed.” , 

It mil bo noticed that tho word “ perpetually" 
l.nsbeen iutroduced Tho phraseology has been 
slightly, altered in the artielo of the Instrument 
ofTnansfer relating to the railways to bo con- 
slrueted or uorted by the British Oorermnent in 
Mysore terntones It was provided in 1881 tlrnt' 
l.nd .equ,red should bo gsanted “free of oil 
eharge." but in the Treaty these four words are 
omitted This is in accordance with tho current 
arrangements, under which compensation is pa'id 
for the land by tho Government of India when a 
line passes through a Native State and taco aWa 
In two minor Articles the phrase “previous 
aanctiou o the Govornor-Genoral in' Council is 
Chftoged to pievious aRsent.” 

It is m the closing Article, that the most im- 
por antaltemtions are made, as will be seen fro’m 
quotitions given below, Aitiele 22 in the Instru 
ment of Tm„,fev w.a, a, folio;, 

“The Maharajal. of Mjsore shall at all tim'es 
~nfo„„t„ a„eh advice a, the Oovemor-Genoral 

m Council may olTer him witl. a view tithe 
“Moment and 

roliccjion of his revenues, tho imposition of , 
the administration of justice,' the entensiorol 
rommeire. tho encouiagomcut of trade, amle„, , 

ZZTt '' """ ~ 

With tho .advnncement of iTig R,„h„ , . 

estethe i,ap,;„es,oF hi, '"rd f ' 
tiona to British Goverim, out ' ^ 

Article 21 of tho Instrument ;a,._ 

itt tbe event of the bren/ai, , 

‘•.-..Wjai, or Mysore of nuy:;::"^ 
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conditions, the Governor General m Council miy 
resume possession of the «ud temtones and ftssnme 
direct ndministration thereof or make such other 
arrangements as he may think necessary to pro 
Tide adequately for the good government of the 
people of Jlysore for the security of British 
rights and interests ■within the Province 

These two Articles disappear and the following 
IS substituted in the Treaty of the let Decern 
ber — 

‘ While disclaiming any desire to interfere 
with the freedom of the Maharajah of Mysore in 
the internal administration of his State in matters 
not expressly proinded for herein theGoiernor 
General in Council resories to himself the power 
of exercising intervention in case of necessity by 
virtue of the general supremacy and paramount 
authority vested m him and also the power of 
taking such precautionary or remedial action as 
circumstances may at any time appear to render 
necessary to provide adequately for the good gov 
ernment of the people of Ifysoro for the security 
of British nghtA and interests within that State 
Iron Smelting m Gwalior 

Gwalior has long been famous for its well 
known iron smelting an 1 manufactunng centres 
Bagh Jat ’\lagroni, AmoK and Ratnagarh haae 
not as yet lost their heritage But the cheaper 
ware of European and American marts has© alow 
ly replaced the native crafts T1 is question was 
tackled by Ills Highness the Maharajah Suidin 
an I after consi lerable consultation with Fiiropcan 
an I American experts, the electric method has 
been pubslituteil Mr Jayaji Pratap writing to 
ft contempoiur) points o it that 

“ AUl ough we } ave not tl o same ftdviintages of 
cl eap s ipply of electric powei from waterfalls here, 
we nn lerstand a good deal of surplus electric power 
IS ftvailabln at Ijsshkar m the vicinity of which 
large deposste of nch iron ores exist, tlicr© m every 
prospect of the expenraents hcing successfully 
conluctedat least here In G-wahor Pnmt w© 


find the hematite iron ore which assays from forty 
per cent to seventy per cent of iron ^lagnetitc 
found m rocka of the Gwalior senes (Bijawars) 
assays up to seventy per cent of iron Tlio sire 
and the purity of the deposits are all in favour of 
the work proving successful and this nd led to onr 
ability to secure relatively cheap electric power 
and the possibility of a rail road outlet, must pro 
vide siidicient incentive to endeavours being made 
to establish the iron industry here bj means of 
smelting in the electric furnace 

He instances the success achieved in the Cali 
fornn State where the commercial feasibility of 
such electric furnaces has been fully demonstrated 
The writer is hopeful of the future and con 
clndes — 

The research work in the porcelain line under 
taken by the Commerce Depirtment nearly four 
years ago was concluded last year, and the D irbar 
have already sanctioned a scheme to put that 
industry on a comtnencal footing m the course 
of a few years There is hardly any industry now 
more important than ‘ iron which calls for our 
immediate attention and we cannot but recom 
mend m the strongest possible terms that any 
money available for industrial research m the 
Commerce Department should now be spent for a 
few years in putting iron smelting on a sound 
footing as this is the industry that once provided 
lobour to thousands and played an important 
part m tlie export trade of this State 

The Story of Jaipur 

Mr A Hugh Tishei writes jn the Jllmiratel 
lonl<m A etc* on Jaipur and the story of its iro 
gross Tie “famous pink City was bmlt by 
Jai Singh II who caused his architects to Uy out 

in rectangular blocks with straicht wile stroeta 

Crosse I by others at right angles Jaipur is 
politically one of the three mo t important States 
in llajpntana Ihstoncally it is sail to have 
been found by Dhola lUo from Gwalior about 
1128 Stillthenamo of Jai Smgh w impressed 
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as well \n the Kmou® obsenatory as m name 
The former is the largest Srni dial in the -world 
Among his acts, says the writer, was an order for 
the translation of Euclid’s Elements, the Treatises 
on plain and spherical Trigonometry, and Napier 
on the use of Loganthms, into Sanskrit Standing 
in the pandhi, the circumference of the dial, I 
could see above some pink dwelling houses the 
clock m the palace tower which is regulated by the 
old dial There was a great stillness about this 
grass grown enclosure and its strange, gigantic 
‘ instruments — vast hemispherical cups hollowed 
out of the ground, huge brass circles, and the 
twelve Ilaahivalayas, the Houses of the Zodiac, 
each containing a little painting of its celestual 
landlord 

It w but a short way from the ob'-ervatory to 
the g\y palace of the Mahanjah, with its painteil 
courts, its rooms over rich in gilt mirrors and 
modern fm-nishings, its dtio hail of audience, and 
its lovel) g irdens 

The Chief of Ichalkaraiui 
** Junius Junior ’ writes as follows in a recent 
issue of the Mayfaxr Gallery on the Chief of 
Ichalkaranji and his State — 

The Chief of Ichalkaranji has a remarkable m 
Quenco over his people for good, and he is repre 
sontative of the advanced environment of that 
great country to day 

The son of Meheiban Sardar Govindrao Aba 
sahol Ghorapade, Chief of Ichalkaranji, he was bom 
in 1870 and educated at the Ilajaram College, 
Kolhapur, and at the famous Llphinstono CJollege, 
lloTobay, under Dr \\ ordsororth, the grandson of 
tho tclobrated poet Naturally gifted to bo a 
rulor ho has, nevertheless, neglected no opportu 
mties of extending his experience of all that appor 
tains to good government At an early age ho 
fully rcalueil how much piogresb lelies upon edu 
cation, and ho Ins done everything wtthm his 
power to encourage eaucatiou within his State 


He recently published two translations m tho 
vernaciiHr, one of the ‘Leaves,’ written by tho 
late Miss Violet Clarke, daughter of Lord Syden 
ham, and the other, ‘ Rural Econo^oy in tho 
Deccan,' a book written by Mr G L)i 

rector of Agriculture, Rombay Presidency He 
IS now paying an extended visit to 'WcBtern coun 
tries and will publish his expenen^^es upon his 
return to India for the benefit of fais people 

The State of Ichalkaranji is an adni^rable ex- 
ample of the progress of India At the of the 
Chief 8 installation on the Gadi in 1892, the State 
was considerably encumbered with (Jebt but by 
his able management these hampering obligations 
were soon discharged, and Ichalkaranji ot present 
boasts a handsome balance to its credit Since 
Ills accession the expenditure on edii^^tion and 
meihcol services has been doubled &nd primary 
education is practically free For the lust twelve 
years tho Chief has representtrd tho Safdars in the 
Deccan in the Bombay Legislative Coupoil — a fact 
which eloquently testifies to the high esteem in 
which he is held by the British Goveirataent, tho 
Sardars, and the general public 

The Chief of Ichalkaranji places th^ welfare of 
his State above everything, and is a keen support- 
er of every movement which helps towards pro 
gress Active in his habits, he has alvvays shown 
a great love for travel, which has offered him many 
opportunities of studying conditions m othei 
countries 

The work of such men shows the uninitiated 
how the Indian Empire is governed, and how the 
nation, wrenching itself free from tho bonds of 
tradition, has taken advantage to the full of all 
that education offers ' 


Hia Highness the Gaekwar of Barodn 

A sketch ot Ills life with copiotii, oitrncts from 


Q A 


& Co , Snnkoraoia Chett,SlcMt,SI.dtM. 
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IHDUSTRIAL AflD COMMERCIAL SECTION 

The Industrval Gonfereace. 

The Ninth session of the Industrnl Confertnce 
be"-m at noon on the 25th ultimo at Karachi 
The proceedings began with hymns after which 
Rai Bahadur Hiranand Khemsing, Chairmni of 
the Beceptioa Committee welcomed the delegates 
and dwelt on the present state of industry with 
special reference to the province of Sindh In 
doing so be referred to the industiial and com 
mercial situation at the province and the poit m 


Binnttan cotton li*f failed, Aineriean cotton inifiht be 
■acceeefuHr aoelamstised, hjJ in tliat,ca«o * weaving 
mill will not be loifi in coming T1 e bulk of a igycano 
u being conrerted into country inDlaneC' a« »o the «Rt 
of India. Uoleee sugar making iv protected by tbe uo- 
wcnmentot India there is t o chance of -ny sugar fa< t >ry 
being started in gind In the rnatUr of leather, it is 
only the process of curing hides that is uiidertskon in 
some places The tanning indu'.try » u Aocw.i here, 
and 80 also the manufsctunug of leather goods 


The Hon Mr Lallubhai Siinildas, the PrcM 
dent of the Conference dehveied i lengthy address 
and ID the course of bis exhiU'-tiv e speech referred 
to the recent bank failures in the Punjih and 
Bombiy ind said the prune c-iuse of that appeared 
to be either vast speculation or the locking up of 


tho following words — 

Karachi la a eommercial city, and on account of the 
capital ot India bariDg been recently remored to Delhi 
Karachi is bound to receive that attention wtai h its 
potiUonas thcnatiestpOTt «t Indiademands But while 
the produce ot liorthera India is flndiog its exit through 
Earaebi, and while it sstres also a« an inlet for European 
goods, the outlook of tho indiutnes o( the Pronnee ro> 
uains absolutely glooniy, for there is oot a single textile 
mill in Sind, uor is there any subsr mtkisg or leather 
taomog factory Karachi can never remain satisfied with 
this one-sided progress in commerce Its commerce will 
recciTe a double impetci 11 tho industrial derelopment 
ot the PrOTiote were to receive some nieasore ot public 
ittrntioQ Your pteseace will bavo tbe bencficul effect 
ot rottsiag the people and tbe Ooreromeat to the indue 
trial requirements of the Prorince ot Siod fo the 
textile department we have a factory ot bandtoomsin 
Sikbarpur wbuh is turoing out excellent eiikcloUifor 
suiting aad durable cotton cloth for wear of bumbler 
people Country weavers ot tbo tnofuesil have not yet 
taken kindly to hand looms at European mako They 
are, however, making an excelleut living out ut bed- 
sheets which they put on the markets under the names 
ot hhts and of trousers cloth which le known as $u*{ 
andOia&i The Tata weavers ruake excellent (iingle 
In Sind there la also lac jocr work, which is providing 
each home in the Province with beautiful cradin which 
have not been atirpaased by those ot any otbercountry 
Our onlv regret is that the manulaelure of these articles 
la ID tho hands of a few fauiil cs in Hala, and there le no 
orgaoKod effort to supply the demand which le groniog 
every day Our pottery was at one time aooqaalled lu 
India Recipes ot old articles are apparently lost, aad 
the work turnednowadsji is not very superior, and the 
industry is languishing, though artisans aw eking oat a 
livniR fey making I lea lev adovi log brick buildinca m 
Hyderabad Tho printing of cloth is another indostiw 
whirh eipports dyers ot tho mofussil hot »t is not 
Vnnving and the trade In it la gradually decreasing 
Cl eap r uropcan prinU are driving local articles out of 
the market. Over and above these industnee we have 
nee hulling and flour null and cotton gmnioe and cotton 
preaamg factonea 8 nd cotton It ot very short sUpIe. 
and therefort, no weaving mill la likely to compeU *n^ 
wfutly with Other similar m.tta in the Presidency and 
the Punjab It fe, however, quite pouible that wbeta 


•vu undulj large amount of call and short notice 
deposit money in long period loans, vihich could 
not be calTcd up when depositors required repay - 
meat of th«r monies The caturnl result of 
these failures must be that the public vrould lo«e 
faith to some extent in joint stock concetns and t 
feeling of dc'pcinvlcncy would bo creitcd m the 
public mind about the success of similar institu 
tions, especially as it Mas constantly dinned into 
their ears that they were inherently mcnpablo of 
mtsagmg Kinking institutions on modem hues 
and they must restrict them«elves to tlieir old 
sbroirs nietboda of banking Ho Lad noticed 
that such ndvaco Mas being resented ns coining 
from interc'-led quarters, nnd nttenjpts had been 
made to hit back by quoting instinces of failures 
of banks promoted by Europeans, not only in this 
country but la other couatcica also They must 
not, hoivover, allow their julgment to run aiiay 
with their feelings in either of tho'o directions, 
hut mtist keep their he ids cool nnd direct then 
energies to finding out good in the evil 
Mr Itfvllubhav qiioteil Lord llanhngc’s pronounce 
menu m Madras m this connection and Mul tlicy 
nero woids of wi'dom and showed a thorough grasp 
of the financial situation They were vilteml at 
II very opportune inomeuf and they coul 1 nc t but 
feel deejly grateful to ilis Excclloncy for his 

sound aduco nnd mess,igo of boiie Mr LaUebbav 
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then ga\o the history of modem Indian banking 
and referred to the demand for legislation to pro- 
tect the interests of the investing public and 
suggested the amendment of the present rule foi 
the carnage of piocoedings for the winding up of 
a company 

Even if all tho^o arnendments are carried out the 
milleniUTQ id banking will not be reached There art 
no panaceas to replaco prudent management As long 
as there are shareholders indifferent to thnr real 
interests and clamouring for larger dividends, depositors 
who will not make enquiries into the stability of the 
concern if they get a larger percentage of interest, bank 
manageia either weak enough to submit to the Siren of 
ambition and invest their funds in second or third class 
securities, or who are entirely caielcss of the interest of 
tho shareholders, banks will continue to fail and spread 
misery all round, AVhat is required is not merely the 
training of men as directors and managers but tho 
education of the general investing public as to their 
rights and responsibilities When this is done banks will 
be able to stand tho strain of slumbs in trade and indus- 
by gaining tho confldenee of invcstora 
attract deposits and slowly increase their profits These 

recent failures and disolosaroB need not moke us unduly 

despondoDt Whenever institutions are started in res- 
ponse to stong sentiment there will not be wanting some 
who will use that aentimout for tiieic own aggraodtso- 
mont Though they may go on prospering lor some 
time, when a crisis like the present one comes, thev will 
out. but during the process 
they will hw done an amount of mischief causine loss 
to many. That is the price we must pay for purchasing 
espenenoe which, if properly utilised, will surely lead rt 
the successful growth of healthy institutions ^ 

Regarding the question of the proposed Banking 
Legislation, Mr. D E Wncha, the distmgimhed 
Indian economist nnd an authority on questions 
of Indian Finance moved the following Resolu- 
tion 

With reference to the questions raised by the Govern- 
on which opinions are invited, as to 
whether there should bo rcstnUions about the uso of 
the terms bank and •‘bankers,’ and as to whether 
there should be any legislation in regard to banking 

this Conference is of opinion ® 

” “bould bo res- 

tncted only to companies rOoistored under a new Joint 
otock Companies \ct * 

(b) That all banks, not registered in British india. 
having an office or branch in British India, should bo 
registered under the p-oposed new Companies Act, save 
and except banks which nro created by staiute 

I K subscribed minimum 

capital^, but that paid up capiUl should be one-tlurd of 
snbstnbcd capital and that it should be paid on 
within su months of registration ^ 

tho Registrar of Joint Stock Companies bo 
authorised to refuse to register as bunks such compan- 
les whose memoranda of associaUon provide for and 
warrant business other than banking husineas, m the 


orfinary sense of the term, and that an appeal against 
the Registrar s decision should be allowed to the highest 
j^icial authorities of the place where the Registrar’s 
office la situated ° 

(e) That no banks shall be allowed to use tho term 
savings bank ’ to a department by a newly started 
«“Venin,Lt 

Postal Department, unless the said department or said 
newly started bank is made to invest two thirds of tho 
Act and 

earmarked for that purpose 

But a considorablo portion of the Prebidontml 
Addresg ns well ns the principal speeches centred 
on the scheme for nn All India Commeicial Con- 
gress Sir rnzulhhai Ourrimhhai in supporting 
the Kesolution on tho subject eiplninod his 
scheme in a singularly lucid speech He said that 
When lha idea of an Indian Commercial Cone- 
euggeated iteoll to him, or at anv lim .filii / “ 

thought of rivalry with or antagonism to tim rn *5*^®’ 
crossed his mind. How should « 
yielded to no one m his appreciation of tKa 
Which the Indiao Industrial Conference had rt5de«Tto 
the couniryaod was still rendering m creatfna j 

couwging and promoting industrial aid "I 

piratiooe m tho public mind and in 
Ooveroment the necessity of adootinc m«il 
mote the economic well being of^thf 
tame time >t was impossible tf d scuL^rffi 
Conference details of mtr.cate commercia ® 
which arose from time to time and m 

and commercial classee were vitally liteiStirf 
bumble opinion ageneral eatherm/i.i- ^>8 

with large national objrtlf m vmJ w Confereneo 
likely to be affected by an institution'll*® in the least 

to be tho mouthpiece of the eommercia?p°‘* ^ designed 

himself he believed that there waT.mnL r”"”'^^ 
at present for two such bodies Th^ ^oaiaod work 

IP the work of the IndustrialConfa “ interest 

who had not hitherto come within fts 
eeemed to p^vaU that there was i £ 
indiooct inleotioo d.soloaed in dkll 

Commercial Congress to exclude the 

probably on the ground that the 

communities were irreconcilable K w,*® *^® 

such intention was even Sd at fn fh ® 

8ocb ot on, „„ oot tL ° rolo.. 

as the Congress was for ® *“tention and 

the country, and as the coramMciaTmT®*’*^'?* of 

J^e and Indiana were interwoven Europe- 

^stto eecurothe co-operation of do thmr 

and be appealed to the leadeis of thi h ^ O'^ganwations 
to help them m the movement Mori 

Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau hYd alr®^ ‘'’® 

tte l^ropean Chambers on the snhl ! addressed 

desired any modiCcation .« the co^ii V d 'atter 

motersofthomovement would i P*-®- 

^’’® Pfehmioary moitiDf o^f m 
the direction in which they d^ outlie committee 
necessary. deemed modifications 
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tee to coa ider Low the Conference might beot 
CO operate with the proposed Congress The 
Comimttea consisted of ilessis Sludholhar 
Lalubhai Samaldas, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, 
fair R ^ Jloukerji, Me-srs J Chaudhun, Ganga 
Pra-xad Varmi, Chmtamani, ^ faubbano, 
lUjaiatnain JIudalijar, G Chagh, lusuf AL md 
Lala Iftjfiat Itai 

The Indo Ceylon Railway 

As a preliminary to the ojicnmg ot the Indo 
Cej loti connection, the bndj,e across the Pambaa 
Pa-ss underwent a Goicinment test, when a tmm 
composed of two engines, two hcavj trucks loaded 

with co.ll an 1 some carn-iges, was sent oTcr it 
The test WAS jtuvsed, and the through semcoto 
llamcsw mm was htirted lost month iho Uar 
dxnjt, one of the tluxe ferry ^tc uiurs of iho k-i 
MW arrncl at M uuhix.m, nftci a rithcr mUen 
turoan iswsrtgo iho Unrxlmjt broke down, when 
about 360 milcA from Aden, and ha<l to bo towed 
into that ixirt by a City Luier At Aden her 

machinery underwent extoiuiro roi«ure, Lngi 

nroiw from Home Uing t-eut out to do^ the work 
bho armed at Pambin after being tboroughh 
ONerhsulevl.andhen.aftcra tborouj, exam.na 
tionoflnr ni ichinery and Lull, was tiken orer 
l3.h. 

lUnUnj, thou mljcetol to u„„thep 
Uou 1 j . lluutl uf Irulo .ut.cjor u.ih » „„ 
grunUnghtt « i.t«.„gur cc.t.Cc.to bho »,|| 
enlur U„ g„„„g ^ 

..nK,,,,.. to. to™,, to«.u„t,o„ „u 

,1.0 -Ith h„,„ 

' ,uou.nl iiuuot oipMod tL,t i,.. u«.„u«n 

■» ■ l«..bo„ total. 

Prt.ull,. „t tl„ .u.,.s„„uou n„ 

ton .bool the. l.otol, „ tot 

«..l Iho, t,.a tt fota bo,d h, tho uuj... 
-ne„, 

^iit*.eed fuilher 


Japanese Trade with India- 

In the Jioi ember issue of tha Japan Ma^a sine, 
Mr Xoma sets forth the chief features of 
Japanese trade with India and particularly of its 
giowth m recent yearw After a brief statistical 
statement, the writer thus sums up the relative 
position of Indo Japanese trade 

Japan at present takes only about one-fifteenth of 
to India 

only ^oal ooe-satictn ot that country e total annual 
importe It IS seen, therefore thst Japan burs from 
W,,000,UX) iren worth moro^too /he 

J.pona uniietris to luoretae lier eiporta to 
Indiu , Mid ol her import., .cutoely any represents 
nianutactored goods Most of Japan, oiports 
toliidiaat»imnufactnt«d articles— an aspect so 
cncoui iging to Japan 

\Miat lends an impetus to the trade policy of 
J «inu IS this — 

mmmm 

Uo» fir Japan ,nll ,„oo..a b,„„ 

from India ..n 

tonlr, 1, a ,„..t,„„ t„r th. tut„r„ to delermino 
Ja,«nl.ta„tt,.,or.ar from the eompetton ot 
Indian tmdo, so bin: , 

•v. « 1 S in meclianical and 

manual industry India cannot i 

her In II . keep pace with 

hnelileu, ‘toLuTlT" J "'■■'I- 

Indie ' tad. „itl, 

-impsthl 

POpuUr and Cheap •“<* J»paneio gooda are 

.pother circumstance of note 

good* onca Imported from i * 

^'"gMppUnUd by timiU? lodia are now 

'“£■'7 i..pl««, le,p.ru7,S„ 
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A New Precious Stone 

“ Heliodor ” is the title given to n precious 
stone of an entirely new and distinct character 
which has been discovered m German South West 
Africa By daylight this gem is said to be a 
brilliant gold yellow colour, while under artificial 
llliiinination it has an equally efiective green fire 
It will undoubtedly bo greatly in demand and 
command high prices, for the first cut and act 
specimens of it have recently been incorporated in 
gifts of jewellery exchanged by the German Em 
pei-or and Empress So far only veiy small quan- 
tities of the recently discovered gem have 
been exported from the colony in which it has 
boon found The present received by the Empress 
consisted of a cross with seven hehodors four 
pearls and a number of German colonial bnllianla 
her return gift to the Kaiser being a ring set with 
the new stones 

Preaemtion of Rubber Goods 

Michailovsky discovered that rubber articles 
may be preseiwed for long penods by covering 
them with powdered naphthalin He sprinkled 

naphthalin on rubber tubing and placed it m a 

glass jar Three years later he found the tubing 
in perfect condition —WelUm Meit Pep 
Indigo in Behar 

The final forecast of the Behar indigo crop 
estimates the area sown this year at 63 100 
acres against 90,100 in the year before The 
decrease in the area is attributed to the reduction 
in cultivation in most concerns on account of tho 
drop in prices m tho Calcutta market for tho crop 
of 1911 12 The outturn of the crop in North 
Debar and Monghyr works out to 03 per cent, 
and m other Behar Districts to 00 per cent Tho 
estimatofor the Piovinco is 02 percent of tho 
normal According to the estimates of tho 
District Officers the total yield of tho crop for tho 
Province works out to 10,438 factory maunds 
against 21,910 factory maiinds of last year 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


Ceylon Tea Factories 
The method of manufacturing tea in Ceylon 
from tho green leaf includes four distinct process 
es, known as withering, rolling, fermenting and 
firing fn withering the tea, says the Indian 
MarUt and Ceijlon, the leaves are placed 
on shelves made of wire or jute hessian very 
loosely woven so that the air can pass freely 
through It Sometimes m wet weather especially, 
this operation is aided by the use of fans After 
withering, the tea is put through rollers to sqiieere 

out any remaining moisture and to give the leaf 

a good twist It 15 next put through roll break 
ers to break up the halls or lumps into which the 
leave, have formed, and at the same time to sift 

out any dirt and also to separate the small fine 

Ws The leaves are then spread out upon 
wooden frames and covered with avet cloth to in 
duco fermentation until a bright copper tint is 
obtained, but when green lea is requirL the fer 
mentation is checked before any change of colour 
^cs place The tea IS then transferred to wire 
troys which are pushed into desicaators through 
whichaoiiiToutofhotair passe, from 210 de 
gaees to 220 degrees P n 
afterwards sifted out into various guides The 
«t.= of green leaf to TrS „ura 

nW 4.200 pounds of green leaf to 1 OOO pounds 
of manufactured tea The tea is next pacLd bu 
machine, into cases made of „„mi wood imported 
from Japan „„q ”7 

mum rmported from England andm rljo 7 
to ho transported to Colombo for sale at 

auction by tho brokers of that citv to “ 

tives of foreign finns Th t* ^ ropresenta 

done V hanI no ll" 

coohes except Iforks in fortiliznT^ 

prnnuig, which also f, 

ted from Enghnd 
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Electrical Garden 

Tliough reports of success in electrically stimu 
latmg plants continue to 1)6 made, comroemal 
results seem to be as far off as ever Careful and 
persistent experiments have been made -with a 
very simple method by M Basty at Antwerp, and 
his claim is that during a number of years bis 
garden lias shown double and quadruple jields of 
lettuce, strawberries, and other prmhicts Tlie 
gain IS attributed entirely to electricity collected 
from the atmosphere, and conducted to the soil, 
no electric generator being employed The ex 
penmenter uses simply ground metallic rods, 
with unoxidisable points, and sets upright as 
many of these as may be oece'Sary, pushing them 
into the soil to the depth of the roots Tlie 
assumption is that each rod collects atmospheric 
electricity from a circle having a radius equal to 
the rod 6 height 

Fannyard Manure. 

The problem how to deal ivithfarmjard roanuro 
so as to prci ent loss has always been an econo 
mio more than a chemical diUlcuIty, and itisinte 
resting to recall the words of Sir John Bennett 
lAwes, the famous chemist snd agncultumt of 
Rothamsted years ago when confronted with this 
difficulty Speaking of the possible loss incurred 
by exposing manure to tbe action of aw on clover 
or grass, he remarked that “ this would not 
amount to much, or at any rate I do not think 
there would bo more by this process than Vy any 
other You cannot touch it without some 
considerable expense I am therefore content 
to leave it alone, and am just ns helpless ns the 
most oil fashioned farmer ns regards manage 
ment or improi ement ” Tlio losses from fartnjnni 
manure occur principally in the methods of sto 
rage most eoinroonly adopted When the dung 
IS stockel in heaps exposed to any and all wesi 
tliers, tbe bo«t properties are sure to be wasted , 
ei en a simple cosing of soil is better than nothing 
at all — O in tlio Agrtcullural JotiTTial 


Root Prnning 

Trees which haie homo little or no fruit owing 
to the wood growang too strong nnd coarso may 
be imptoied by having tbew roots lifted, pruned, 
and relaid in fresh soil Conrse, sappy growth 
annually may go on for years if the roots 
are not curtailed, but if the roots are lifted and 
brought nearer to the surface, nnd nny that aro 
gro«sand likely to penetrate the cold sub soil cut 
smoothly over and then relaid, tbe wood will npen 
satisfactorily and consequently good crops of clean 
fruit will bo produced Largo trees may be done 
half m one autumn nnd the second half m the 
next autumn Open out a trench four feet or 
more from the tree stem and fully two feet deep, 
gradually remove from among the roots all the 
loose sod until within a couple of feet from the 
stem Then undermine so that not a single root 
be iDiseed otherwise tbe whole of the work will 
proie useless See that the drainage is in proper 
order and then fill m with suitable sod, such as 
loam old bnck mortar, and a spnnVhng of bone 
meal Young trees which hare only been planted 
about two or three seasons may bo lifted entirely, 
the tips of the damaged roots tnmmed, and then 
replanted —ffortienUttrat Vaga~mf 

The GoveniTaent and Scarnty of Fodder. 

The following Press comnit(ni 7 u« is issued by 
the Government of India, Department of Rei enue 
and Agnculture — In view of the scarcity of fod 
dec in Ajmer htecwnra, the Government of India 
have decided that with immedLate effect freight 
on all consignments of foilder, excepting fodder 
for the Army Department, booked to stations in 
Ajmer Merwnra, shall be recovere.l from the 
consignee at the rate of half an anna per four 
wheeled, nnd one anna per bogie wagon per mile, 
and that tlio balance of freight, calculited at the 
ordinary tonff rates, shall be pmd by Goiemmcnt 
aul debited to tbo head “ST 1 amine Relief " 
IQ tho accounts 
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HleDactniental IRevilews anS motes 

literary. 

“toe INDIAV SPEC7TATOR ’ 

It IS sad to I Old tho following announcement 
om tho Ktoit and tho last number of tins 
ombay ^ecUj Few Journals in India have had 
ich a splendid record of service behind tliem 
id the conductors of the Indian Spectator might 
ell be proud of its past achievements — 

To have stopped the paper immediateJj after 
le death of tho Late Mr 13 M AfaKban 
light have been almost a mark of disrespect to 
IS ^memory, and it has been canied on bj Ins 
inner coadjutors for about a year and a half 
ow they are also in need of relief from the 
mtmuous strain which tho work of a weekly 
urnal involves It has not been found possible 
' meet tho dimcnltj satisfactorily And it has 
son decided with much reluctance to drop the 
irtam on tlie scene altogether Kind friends 
uo shaken their heads on learning the intention, 
iminded us earnestly that tlio Indian Spectato^ 

1-^ a distinct niche m Indian journalism and 
ijoys a reputation m respectable quarters, and 
ley have declined to approve of the contemphteil 
cco of vand alism Only a few days ago a friend 
vs congratulating us on what he had heard at 
mla from tho lips of a Himalayan celebntj Wo 
0 cstromoly sorry, but it is precisely this ropnt 
ion which embarrasses us so much In keeping 
ahve, It is desirable to see that it does not 
sumo a character which its founder would not 
ve liked Hence instead of keeping the ship 
oat on the uncertain tide of fortune, without 
owing what flag may bo hoisted therefrom, it 
s seemed preferable to sink her We take tins 
[wrtumty to acknowledge our hearty obligations 
all who have been helpful to us in the past and 
forgiveness for shortcomings, insepambla fiom 
human undertakings ” 

11 


XUU COMirONWEAI, 

In this part of India weeklies me so few tint 
there is frert need for » journi.1 like the Common 
tceal, edited by Ifrs Annie Besmt and published 
nt tho Vasant-i Press, Ady-ir The Commo,mml 
IS devoted to tho discussion of all topics conoom 
mg tho commonivoalth of India Tho journal 
stand, for a United India worlang for tho com 
monweal of tho nation It contains a Health of 
hterari matter both original and solcctod, and 
from tho foiv issiio, on our table no can saj that 
It IS sutticientlj comprohensii o in scope and aim 
The editorial comraonts aro thoroughly oathol.n 
on, I ivo hope that it will continue to sorvoa useful 
function among tho penodicals of the day 
M PRANCE IV ENOLIND 

M Analolo Franco was entertained at lunch, 
eon by tho Foreign Press Association in London 
dunng has recent visit to England M J Con 
durier do Chassaigne, President of tho Aesooia 
tion. presided He emphasised the fact that the 
Assixiation repiesonted nowepapeis m all the 
greatco.,ntnos,an<l the correspondents worked cor 
dial y together, and desired that their Association 
ight assist m bringing about abetter under 
^■.ndinghotweenaU nations U Anatolo Fmn e 
replying French, said — ’ 

.rtJ'"’ n>ost useful m the 

wn ing are to write easily and simply 
Journahi^ teaches these things so well that ev n 
great wiiteis such as Ohatoauhnand after h 
been journalists, write like men of genius 

2-;^ ..because theyhadheeucL::Lte“:: 

toy tospita 

tom.guC,ptr,.f7:';-;;->-the 

mtion. without losing that ere°f '' 'l'"' 
journalist, nartnlitv V ^ ^ qw^hty of the 
TOnld bo a monster ” ™ "“P'rtial journalist 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

SHWapATER por SCHOOL CnllDRE'. 

A report of the London Countj Council adro 
cates the needs of a piper for school chil Iren and 
suggests the lines ni on which it should ho con 
ducted There are alien Ij swarms of 1 alf penn} 
and penny books whi li are dei oiire 1 by ronng 
London but the Council contends that the 
children need literature of curi-ent lntere^t that 
refers to the events and actmties of eaervday 
life to the home tho neighbotirhoo 1 and the 
great city in V. Inch they lue The report does 
not precisely indicate the make up of the piibhca 
tion as it would necessarily at fiist hare to lie of a 
tomewhat eTpenmental chanictcr but the 
Bubjome 1 are put forward as de«inb!e feat ires — 
(1) A short chronicle of tl e event* tol I in such a 
fashion ns to interest cl il Iron (2) original stones 
— a sensl or others suitable for boys and girls 

(3) biographical sketches of great personalities 

(4) extracts from Engli li literature in prose and 

poetry connected with current events op anniver 
wines (B) articles on London history in its as<o 
cuition with tniil lings streets or di«tncts, (6) a 
reproduction in each number of some noted 
picture or a portrait or a representation of some 
building of histone or nrchitectural interest with 
simple descriptiio details, (7) essays or other 
school work of exceptional ment (8) problems 
fur ?.t)\\atwn in saach ns latevatore bastoiy, 

geography and anthmctic (9) neeownts of pnpils 
to Tilt places of interest in town or country 

reconls of special achieacments fej pnpiU or 
ex pupils in any fiell of distinction , (II) a cor 
responlence column (12) n page for parents 
Tl « report ad U that a ^aipev planneil on such lines 
nonll bo welconicl Ixith bv teachers nnd pupils 
an I help to exten 1 healthy an I attractive literary 
inflnenm to tl 0 isati Is of London homes — x/e 
CcUtgian 


IVBIAX STUDENTS ABROAD 
The Governor General m Council desires to 
make it known tliat Indian students nnd others 
visiting England and Indian students proceeding 
to Japan for their education should provide them 
selves, before their departure from India, with an 
authoritative certificate of i lentity signed by the 
bead of tbo district (in the Presidency Town, tho 
Commissioner of Police) in the case of residents 
of British India and by the Political Officer m 
that of residents of hative States For a student 
proceeding to England the certificate should be 
signed by the head of liis last school or college 
and countersigned bv the District Officer (in a 
Presidency Town the Commissioner of Pohee) or 
Political Officer as the ea«e may be It is believed 
nl o that the erant of such certificate? of identity 
would be of use to Indian gentlemen proceeding 
to America for the purpose of study or othorwise, 
and with the approval of the Secretary of State 
the Governor General in Council desires to recom 
mend such Indian gentlemen to obtain, boforo 
their departure from India, an authoritative 
certificate of identity signed by the officers men 
tioned above 

EDLCATION IV UADBAS 

Ihe Madras Budget for 1913 14 contained a. 
provision for Ks 2 81,961 on account of the pay 
ment of stipends in Government Training Insti 
tntions The Directior of Public Instruction has 
pomtel out that, owing to tho training of extra 
batches ol stulents to cope with the increase! 
demand for trained teachers and owing to tho 
payment of compensation for dearnes.s of food to 
stiidenla of the Elementary grade receiving 
stipends of Its 9 nnd lx*Iow, the budgeted amount 
lias been fonnl insufficient by Its 48,000 lie 
accordingly nskel Govornment to make goo<l Hus 
amount from tlie grant of Its 23 lakhs made for 
E-hicabonal purpose 1 v tl e Government of India 
The Omenimcnthavo wnclione Ulna additional 
Bllotment from the eourco indicated 
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TDE LATL SIR JUSTICE SUNDARA ITER 
It IS s-id to reflect that two of the most 
distinguished Indians of the last gencintlon m 
Madras the late Mi V Knshnasivami Iyer 
and the 1 ite JIi Justice Sundara lyei — should 
not have been leimitted to adorn for any length 
of time the high places to which they at 
tamed by sheer dint of ability and character 
They were taken away from us at a time when 
their influence was at its highest and when, jndg 
od by their achievements in the past, they would 
have accomplished much for their country 

The year 18G2 witnessed the birth of Mr 
Sundara Iyer at a village near Palghat lie was 
born of poor parents and he had to struggle with 
poveity — n wholesome discipline — until ho came 
under the kindly notice of Di W Miller, then 
Pnnoipil of the Madias Christaan College, os 
n distinguished stu lent tlicrcof Thcnco fomvnrd 
things wore in ulo tasy for lum and he duly finish 
td his law course and entered the profession under 
the distinguished auspices of Sir S Subralimnnya 
Ijti Hiscaiocr at the bar was a continuous 
success thanks to the generous patronage of Sir 
S bubnmanya Iyer no less to his mvn fonm 
SIC abilities w hich were of a very high order His 
forte ivas his odiocacy which,— as the HouTilo 
Mr Justice Walks remarked,— was always charac 
tonsoil by diicctiiess and force As n mere 
adiocato, it is vciy doubtful whether ho has ever 
been surpissed or men equalled in Madras 
It was not dilhciilt for him to create adistingumh 
cd place for himself at the bar And he always 
had the interest of the profession at heart He 
was ona of the founders of tho Madras Lkm 
Jmtmal ami coutnbuteil Largely to its pages 
His elevation to tbo bench was taken as a 
niattoi of course While on tlio bench, 5tr 
Justice Sundara Iyer was, as ever, thorough vnth 
tho cases ho had to try And while it ccitainly 


6d 


taxed the poweis of the advocate, who appeared 
before him this thoioiighness helped to clear off 
the arrears on tho file of the High Court His 
judgments bear the stamp of liis intellect He 
never spared himself when he had to deal with 
any novel oi dilhciilt question of liw and thus 
hu, left behind him a numbei of decisions which 
beai ample testimony to hts tleai gi isp of f ,ot 
lucid analysis of principles and his keen and 
subtle intellect 


Sir Reginald Craddock in reply to Rai Sitanatli 
Roy s question in the Imperial Legislative Council 
regaling the Panta High Court said that it is 
hoped that the H,„h Court will bo opened in 
about two yea, s’ time We cannot be far wrong 
ho continued, in fixing the middle of November 
1915 fo, the opening ceremony It „ thus clear 
that the judicial strength of the new court is still 
unJer discuajhion 

lUE LAW WEEKLY 

We welcome this new Journal, edited by Mr. 
Court U begins with the new year, and the (li st 

■aay be in a p„„t.uu to assimilate the L, a 
and emiiUte the better oxamp o, thf::;'”’^ 
vonced among us” How L if ” 
been pursued ,, evident fiom the eo^i’l®' 

from two 6uch wbII In ‘contributions 

bench and bar as the Ho” Dr'’™p 
Jn3t.cn T sadhesiva Iyer and Mr’T 
Aiyangar tVe trust rx, T ° nnmvasa 

e»«l and useful service before“t w'ft ''''™ “ 
tinuotodo the same spirit m wb 

The annual subscription for the " 
n3.8fimIndmandRs 16 for abraaT"' "■ 
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MEDICAL. 

THE ALL I\DU AYUHVEDIC C0\FBIIENCE 
The fifth session of the All India Ajuivedic 
Conference was held at llnltra from th© 20th to 
the 2dr<l December It was preaided over by Lt 
Col Iv- R Kirtikar, M D , I M S , (R«td ) of 
Bombay Almost all provinces of India weie repre 
sented and over 350 Ayurvedic physicians as also 
men of such high eminence ns Major B K Bos© of 
Allahabad, Dr Pairamall, M D of Barodn, Dr 
B h. MittraofDelhl.tookpaitmtbeproceedings 
The worthy Pi esidents address cbieBy dwelling 
on the properties of Ayurvedic drugs was much 
appreciated. 

The paper on “ Surgical Instiumenta of Old 
read by Ynidyavatamsa Knviraj Gnnan-ath ben, 

M A , L M 8 , Vidyanidhi of Calcutta with prac 
tical demonstration on numerous surgical instru 
znente excited keen interest and was highly 
apoketi of by the President ICaviraj Oananath al&o 
gave a long anatomical demonstration on the Qth 
day and explained for the first time, ceihun ana 
tomical terms occurring in Aj ui vedic and Taiitnc 
lor® which weie hitherto shrouded in mystery 
The Conference passed a special resolution, thnoL 
jng the learned IvaviriJ for writing n valuable 
work on Human Anatomy in Sansknt entitled 
** Pratyakslia blniii'Ani, which is accepted as the 
text hook on the subject for All India 

The exhibition of Ayurvedic drugs hell m con 
nection with the Conference showed an excellent 
collection of ntinierous rare an 1 valuable dru'^ 
both green and dry from allpirts of India Ccr 
tain TUT© manuscripts such as Dhela Sanduta 
Ikosondm Churatnani, etc , wore al«o exhibited 
The aiiatoraicil section was nicely got up and con 
tame 1 an el iborato collection of mo lels, dm<wnms 
and specimens 

The Conference was n gve'vt success Ibi* year 


VEW tONSUUmoN “cube ’ 

Another cLura as to ii cure for tuberculosis has 
just been announced by a distinguished French 
medtcal tese.\ccli worker, Dr Rosenthal According 
to him^thc remedy IS to he found in gold tnej anide, 
which, taken in infinitesimal doses, is he declares, 
the most deadly enemy of the Koch microbe 
Ono half of a milligramme of this salt, ho states, 

IS snlhcient to sterilise a whole litre of culture of 
twbeccttlosis germs, while, curiously enough, a 
stronger doso lias no elTect Dr Rosenthal says 
that remarkable results may be obtained by repeat 
ed injections of one fifth of a milligramme luto the 
blood, esjicci-illy at the spots most niTected by the 
disc ise The objection havong been made that this 
drug, while killing the germs, may aUo injure the 
oiganisin of the patient, the doctor states that this 
Is not so, i>oiDting out th it a similar drug, cyaaido 
of mercury, is habitually taken daily in doses of a 
centigramaie without ill effects Dr Ilosonthal, 
moreover, asserts that the tieatment will be 
specially valuable xn cases of lupus, adenitis and 
meningitis 

TftOriCAti SISEASES 

Major Leon lid Roger«, IMS, writes to the 
SMesman — Ae at tho present time vigorous 
efforts ore being m ide by the London School of 
Tropical Medicine to obtain both donations and 
annual subsciiptions from various public bodies in 
India, including Railway, I request permission 
thiough your columns to bring to the notice of 
tboso who have received such communiaitions, 
tliat the arrangemoutb tor th© CilcutUi behool of 
Tropical iledicmo nro now so far advanced tlmt 
lb may confidently be expected to he opunwl 
shortly with accommodation for a number of ro 
search workers in new ld>oratonea unequalled by 
those of any m puch school in tho world and 
witli iintiniited clinical materiil in the Mcdicd 
College Hospital, to which it will he nttacheil 
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PROf LEO\ARD’s kata TntR^IOMETfcR 
The Ivata theimometei of Pi of Leon tid Udl, 
now being produced by a London instrunicnt 
maker, is designed to show how ne vi ly the balance 
of tomperiture, moistme, and an in motion ip 
proaches thocondition best for conifoit and heUth 
Our welfare depends \eiy hrgely on the i ito of 
heat loss and ovaporvtion of moistuie, and these 
are factois in the indications The new measure 
consists of a pail of Urge bulbed spnit thermo 
meters, one being pirtly coieieJ with muslin to 
serve as a a\ot bulb instrument, and in use they 
are plunged into warm « ater until they show 
about 110 degrees F , when they aio withdrawn, 
aud the time each takes to cool from 100 degrees 
to 00 dcgioes 18 noted uith a watch This gives 
the rate of cooling at about body temp^ratuie 
l£eitiii 0 and ventilitiun sbouM be so arranged 
that the wet bulbkiti thermometer falls from 100 
dtgibos to 00 degrees in one minute oiafew 
seconds less and the diy bulb m three minutes oi 
alittlolcss In V clumber at 84 degrees the dry 
and wot instruments gave 7 minutes and 2 
minutes 15 seconds, respectnely On stirtmg a 
f\n, the fall was in 1 minutes 39 seconds and 1 
minute 15 seconds respectively On starting a 
motor it bcaicely a med, and comfoit was greatly 
increased — Indian Industries an I Power 
SCIE\CE AND TAITII 

An mteicsting interucw with Sir Ohver 
Lod^e uppuars in the Chrutian CoTnm07w ealth 
Asked whethei lecont scientific in-vestigation had 
made it tasiei to btheae m God, birOlivei replied 
“ The belief b is not been made easier, but it h is 
been mide tullei, and truer and more real For 
this is the effect of all knoaledgo among those 
who understand and assimihto it Thorough 
knowledge often his a different and e\en opposite 
effect from superficial knowledge ’ To a question 




regarding the human personality s survival of 
bodily dmUi Sii Oliver said “ We are certainly 
nearer siiih a demonstration, and that which Iras 
been in the past a mattei of religious faith will 
become in the future a matter of scientific know 
ledge I do not say the pi oof is ciucially com 
pleto as yet, but the evidence is so eitceedlngly 
strong that it is only by mental contortion that 
Its cogency can bo evaded , and ns investigation 
pioeeeds cveij altoiirativo lypotliesis becomes 
more and more stiained The demonstration 
cannot be bised on iny single instnnco oi on any 
one group of facts, but it will bo the cumolativo 
resultofagreit mass of gradually acquired ox 
penence 


Ml E Jobling, A R S , B So , r C S , in his 
book, 2Ac Jpe of the toith, remarks 
Iho fact that the molten e ii th contains a consi 
derable store of long lived radioactive elements 
would not .ppreciably retard its cooling until the 
cmetetentior elatm w is reached Then on tho for 
mation ofthe surface crust, the rate of cooling 
would be reduced to a very small fraction of ito 

hbenited during elemental disintegiation Isear 
the surface of the earth tins heat is suflicient wo 

have sren, to make good the radiation less , where 

pm tho interior, where escape is impossible, the 
heat gpereted e.nnot but have accumulated 
dunog the long geological epochs The final re 
snltisevident Not from without, hj coUision with 
tomo wandenng star, but from within by her „„„ 

ft-- ^ 

known quality. ™rrcsents „„ u„. 

Ho notes that 


The disintegration of 
known to be accompanied 
tion of heat energy, 


«• ladio active body is 
by a spontaneous evolu- 
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TOi: HEV DC J T SUNDERLAND, M A 

The Re\ Di J f Sunleilind, m a , who pre- 
sided ovei the i-ecent All Indu Iheutic Con 
feieiico nt Iv-xiachi is iv distinguished Unitaiian 
pieichei of America IIo has held a numbei of 
important pistol ites la LngUud, United States of 
Ameiica and C mad i Ho has for several months 
been eagiged on a lecturing toui in vaiious coun 
tries of the List— J«pin, China, Ceylon, etc 

Dr Sundeiland has come to the Last as the 
oflicial representative of the American Unitman 
Association Ho hia also been commissioned by 
the Association to visit India and confer with 
Indian Theivts concerning the practicability of 
holding in India at an caily date a World C<m 
grean HituU 

After completing his education in tho Univer 
sity of Chicago, ho entered the Unitaruao Ministry 
in 1872, m tho service of which he has creited 
great impression m England, United States of 
Ameiica and Canada A man of culture, 
unolTectod piety and deep spiritual insight, lie 
has everywhere inspired confidence, love and 
le'pect by be manifold qualities of head and 
heart He is tho author of a dozen important 
books dealing with modern rehgious thought and 
with the pioblems of spiritual life Uis boot 
“ The Origin and Cliaractei of the Bible ’ » per 
haps the most popular statement in existence of 
the modem evolutionary view of the Bible, sum 
miiig up the results of modern cnticism 

Uunng his present tour m the East, his addres 
BOS in Tokia, Shanghai, lUmla, Colombo and 
other titles have been very well received At 
Shanghai las lectures on Abrvham Lincoln and 
Emerson particulaily evoked great admiration 
On tho latter oceis.on at the lUnquet given by 
tho International Institute, representatives of „o 
less than seven nationalities and five religions 
were present 


Dr Sunderland is tl e foremost amongst the 
Ameiicans who leave made a bpecial study of Indu 
and the modern religious and other movementsm 
this country This i* his second \i«it to India 
Not a few Iridims must have ucollectjon of 
his visit to this country about 18 ytais a"o 
when he came out to Indu as tho lepieseiitativo 
of the BntiJi and horeign Umhirian Assocntion 
He has been giving a number of public 
addresses dunng his tour in India on a variety of 
to|icsdealing with problems of modern thought 
before religious or literary bodies or educ.itioiial 
mstilutions We wish him every success mbs 
mission 


ruK LAih SIR W LEE WARNER 

The death of Sii ^\ ilium Leo Warner removes 
a distinguished member of the Indtan Civil Service 
from the sphere of lus public vvoik even after 
retirement Sir William was born in 184G lilu 
culed at Rugby and St John’s, Ciuibndge he 
the I C S in 18C7 and came to Indu jn 
1 860 After thi ee y cars w ork in the Civil Service 
in the Bombay Presidency he became Director of 
Public Instruction in Bcrer Between 187d 74 ho 
was Private Secrehaiy to the Governoi of Bombay 
He then held various employments m the Political’ 
Judioal and El«c.itioual Departments and some’ 
times acting as Poht.cal Agent m some Native 
States He was Resident in Mysore and Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg im 1002 he was faecretarv 
at the Indua Office whence he be«ime Member 
Indu Council for the usual term of 10 yeaia 
Disservices had been recognized by a C S 1 
1872, and Iv C S I m 1878 and G C S 1 m 
11 ‘‘Citizen of India’ u a fimiliar book 
-ong High School students Hm»Lifaof 

^ 0^0 isan interesting volume He has been a 

valuable writer m Indian affix, rs to im. ! ? 
rmodicah dunng the Kst few yoare IJo w' 

^thonty on -objects rel .ting to the history and 
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COMMISSIONS TO INDIANS 

His M ijesty tho King Emperor of Indi'i his 
been griciousl) ple.i&ed to grant commissions to 
tho liana J oclha Jang R ihadiir, grandson of ATaha 
raja Sir Shamslieio Jang Rahadm of Nepal, and 
Kiinwar Sarai Sinhji and Kunwar Daji ll.aj> 
nepheas of IIi» Highness the Jam of Naaanagar, 
Bomba}, three Tmpeiial Cidets, nho base under 
gone three years’ training in tlio I mperial Cidet 
Corpv bale qualified thernselve': toreeei\e commis 
sions as ofheers of His ^^aJest} s Aimy Let iis 
hope tint in time similar commissions will be eon 
fened on qualified Muhammidan Cadets and 
members of tho Corps hailing fiom Rajputina 
Ihe beginning is a propitious one It fulfils the 
promise held out at the inauguration of the Corps 
that it would open tho door to honourable seirico 
m tho army for scions of the noble military fami 
lies in India Tlie pledge has taken long to re 
deem, hviing been earned out after repeated 
recommendations to tho same effect by a lar«e 
number of Bntish and Indian imters But bet 
ter lato than never Tho thanks of the Indians 
must go out to His Most Gracious JLajestv and 
tho King Emperor’s advisers for granting these 
commissions to Indians in the regular army 

LEOISLATIVE COUNCIL FOR THE C P 

The following Press communique has been issu 
ed —The Societar} of State hxs approved the 
recommendations of the Government of India for 
tho constitution of a Legislative Council for the 
Central Provinces The Council will consist of 
not more than 24 members, excluding the Chief 

Commissioner, who will be selected as follows 

(1) 7 inembei's elected by tho following constitn 
encies m tho Ct.ntiil Provinces — (o) bj the 
'Municipal Committees, 3 members (6) by land 
holders, 2 members, (2) 17 members nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner with the sanction of 


tho Goreinor Gcnorol of -nliom (1) not moro 
than ton may bo oflieial and (2) three shall bo 
non oOicial porsons icsident in nonr Tho Chief 
Commissioner may nitli the sanction of the Cov- 
ernor Genoval, further nominate ono pirson, 
whothei an oflicnl or n non offieiil, haling otpert 
knowledge of any subject connected with tho jiro 
posed or pending legislation Tlio three niomlicis 
from nerar will bo nominated bj tho Chief Com- 
missioner on election bj tho follomng constitnen- 
ciosin lion. -(1) by tlio Municipal Committees 
01,0 member (2) bj tho D.st.ict Bonds, ono 
member (-) bj tho landholdeis one n.ombo. 
With tho exception of those foitures which nro 
necessitated by tho pecuhai constiti.tioinl position 
of Beror, tho regulations and schedules for tho 
now Council follow close!,, both m form and in 
substance, those for the other Legishtn e Councils 


Mr Clark, replying to the question put by Sir 
G M Chitnavis in the Impe.ial Lcg.sl.t.ie Conn 
cil, said The Goveinment of India, before tho 
recent bank failures, addressed local Goiernments 
and administrations inviting their opinion, „na 
»at Ot the mercantile comm, . nit, , on certain pro 

? r°L f " “““S® 

ment of banks On the receipt of tl.cir replies 
o qiic^ion whether legislation in regard to the 
matter should be undertaken will be deeded In 
™ng at any decision the Goiernment of India 
will consider aery ca.efully the enses of the 1 
^nt bonk failmes on svh.ch much light „ 
^bt bo thrown in the course of liquid it.oi, pco 
“»d,ngs The Government of I„d,a bale*!, 

causes will ho necessary, but tho po„.h,ht, that a 

speaalenquuy might ucefull} i„ * 

•iome puitablo stag© Ins alreaih |,p i 

«deratm„,ndw.Lotboo:::Ur"^^^^^ 
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ALL INDIA nnWA CONfCnCfCE 
One iTioio Confi-reneo to the incK-iMng number 
oE ‘•wtiom.l fTitlicnnys tUmiig the ChitiiinK woeb 
Ins bem 'illed in lieceTiiber Inst 

The first All Inrlu Blntn Conference beg^n it** 
sittings in K.h'iliktiin'i llnll, Ivarachi, on the 24th 
of list month under the presidency of Ilao S^heb 
Likhniind'is llarji Sampat There tras n large 
gathering of delegates, nearly 300, from all parts 
e\en from Oalcnlta and the Unitnl ProTinces 
The proeeedinga began 'Rath a hymn foHowetl by 
an address of the Clxairman of the Reception 
Committee, Seth Mathuulas Rancband Jiaen 
Tflio expressed great SAtisfaction at the h«igo and 
represenbitne gathering He also pomteil out 
the necessity of compiling a good history of the 
commnnitj nnd reforre 1 to the necessity of taking 
the census of the community, the stoppage of carh 
Miamagc spread of education and encoaimgcment 
ofsevNoyage The PwsiUnt in hisaddresaam 
\)fcsscd upon the an hence all that was said by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and spoko 
on general matters conce ning the welfare of th^ 
community A Special Committee was appointed 
to discuss and draw up Resolutions which saero 
duly placed at tho Conlei-enco for discussion and 
acceptance Tho Proceedings woro condnctcil in 
Giiierivthi, Urlu and EngUnb 

TUB lilN COVrunCNCX 

\ dwtinguishe*! gathering of Jains as-sembted 
at Agra in Conference in tho closing week of hft 
year Dr Jacobs Prof Stiniiss Pundit Sitia 
chandra Vidjahhusan, I’h D aiilothersd liveicd 
lectures on lanons a peels of the lain religion m 
tho Town Hall Mrs Annio U sint who wws 
present at the CvnfcrenreieceiTtd an enthusiastic 
ovation and delivered an address on Jainiaui 


am SLDni cosiniENrE 

Tlio aiimiil Stsf-ion of the All India Sudlu 
Conferenco was hold nt Kai iclu m the last week 
of the old 5 c r, ahrge number of Ilindas Ix-ing 
I rciiefit 

Professor ‘s C ‘saliani tlelirercd tho inaiipural 
Addlcs^, III the cnmse of which he erplaincd tho 
aims of tlio Siidhi S il ha, which were to ru^e tho 
atatua of tho depresspil cIlsao/*, who were under 
the social ban of the higher castes, nnd to take 
back into the fold of Hinduism, after the cere 
mony of Pvm/ftAefiHa (purification), tlioao who had 
bocomofconierts to othei religions 

■“•w Havayan ChawKsatkar, the. Ptc«vient, 
his speech end that the woik of cnncliing tho 
depre«se<l classes witli mental, moral and p!iy«ical 
training would bo cnruhing oneself with higher 
and nobler feelings, bringing one nearer to Ootl 
The future of tho country dtpenclcd on tho djital 
ticvtnient of a11clis«es * 

Mr PuiTnbhuy Butt Chowilhury man eloquent 
addioss, described tbe disabilities under which the 
depi'C'-sed classes of tho diileroiit Provinces buffer 
esi, and the conversion of tlio Meglu, of tho 
Ihinjab to tJio Islam faith, owing to tho tyranny 
practice 1 by tho higher class Himlus oiei their 
lowei class luethren He aaid that within the last 
two years, 17,000 untouchables had been con 
a cried 

Resolutions wore adopted advocating more 
sjstemnticwoikin clovntmg the dcpies-cd clnssi-s, 
and requesting Hindu religious bodies to accord 
to thorn that treatment at least which Was acconi 
el to them after they became consorts to other 
faiths 

An mtlnenlial Committeo was appointed witli 
Mr Rambhuj Butt Cbowdhiiry as Secivtary, to 
Kubinit a memcinaUn U E the Viceroy, praying 
for a seisirate pc^uniarj allolmi ut (or the oncoui 
agemeiitnnd diirusion of free Pi iraaiy education 
among the doprossed classes 




PATRIOTIC INDI AK FIRAt OF PUBLISHERS. 


TVe do not think w nro guiltj of any exag- 
geration when we &ay tli it there i^ no Indian 
firm of publishers winch cnn surpass Mes«i-s G A 
N ite»an 1 Co , of M idras in point of utili- ‘ 
tanan ei\teipris0 of a most p.itnotie character. 
The film’s great lum is how best ami most expetli- 
tiouslj to sene the piibhc Is a Congrot-a held ? 
AVhy, immediately within two weeks we are 
greeted with a hlnd^olI!e portable aolnmeof the 
pioceedings, neatly printed, nt tlie most moilerito 
price, such as to he within the reach ot the pool 
est leader SiuiiLaily with the proceedings of nil 
other Conferences and Leagues But what is 
more pi iiseworthi is the tle-iro to acrptaint tho 
rising generation of youth with the utterinces of 
our leading public men who haro nlroady home 
tho bi unt and heat of the d»y For instniice, it 
IS n fact that tho nnniiil leports of out 
Indian National Congress, specially the Piesi 
dentiil iddresses oie out of print Mimy 
inquiries aie made with the Joint Smelnncs for 
theso but they have regretfully to disappoint them 
To meet such a growing dem ind Messrs Nntesan 
find Co, have just issued an excellently got up 
Tolume of 1,100 luges containing the origin and 
growth of our grevt National political lustitution, 
full text of all the Presidential addresses up lo 
dalt, reprint of all the Congress resolutions, ex- 
tracts from the addresses of welcome by Chairmen 
of Reception Committees and notable uttornnocs 
be^ldes the portraits of all Congress Presidents 
Tills indeed is a distinct patiiotic service which wo 
dare say every true son of India wall greatly ap- 
preciate It IS a capital hand book of the Cong 
rcss— a V eritable ra U mec>ivi and ought to firid 
an oxtensivo sale at only 3 Rupees a copy which 
13 cheap enough in all Conscience. Next wo have 
in a jnmphlct form all tho sjieechcs on Indian 
all urs by Lord Jtorley (pnoe one R«i>co), a sepa 
rnto copy of the late Aladrns Congress and Con- 
fen nces (j rico annas eight) and an exceedingly 
handy pocket voUuno, for ready lofercneo, of the 
Reform Propo-als {price 6 annas) Wo rcj eat, nil 
In bans should feel exceedingly grateful for nil 
thc'.e valuable pulhcntions nt cheap prices to 
Messrs NntcaanA Co But wo know bow anient, 
moilcRt, and sober a patriot is the heml of this 
mostentorpnsing hulnn firm Jlr G A Natewin, 
who IS on university graduate, is indeed a jewel 
m Madras aiil eKewben, in tbe ]ul>1irntion of 
cbeap, useful, and handy Indian htemture AVe 
wish him and his firm every prospentj —Th« 
Kaisrri Umd, liov\ha>j 


MR J) E AVAOIIA 

Messrs Nntfsih could not but jsvtif n Fiimll 
huakkt giving a charactoi sketch of tint fiery 
tittle mao, tliat inastei magician in stitistics — Sir 
Diushaw I klulyi \\ acliu Sir PliProzcsluair« hio 
graphy, unless it had been followc<l by Mr 
Wnclia’s would have been like n com'-t without a 
tail Mr Wflcha has Iwen tho PiT>i knight’s 
lifelong fnend and comi-ide, a true J idus 
For an example of such close friendship and 
enduring comraileslnp wo must goto Englmd 
and theco, too, such examples arc rare Tluit 
almost ideal frateniity between the lato Afr 
Cobden arid tho late Mr Blight naturally occurs 
to one when thinking of 5ir Pheiozeshah and 
Mr Wacha F.neh i« the coinpleinent of tho 
other ami the two togtthei liave always l>ecn a 
a jowerful force in Indian jxihty Tbe pcr<onal 
ity of tho one «t.and« overtowenng like one of the 
great pyramids of I^ypt That of the other 
etnUsone as a small stnicture, hut |)erf«tly 
symmetrical and built of mo«t tenvo luateiial 
Tlie lives of tlieso two *' Insepamhles " should 
naturallv stand side bj sido on every man s table 
— The Akhar\ Sovlagnr, Lomhay 

DIABETES 

An intpresting trpatUe dealing with 
causes, difTerent stages and the most 
effective treatment of Diabetes, Hydrocele 
and Skin diseases, will be given awaj 
free to the readers of the “ Indian 
lievieto" 

On Application to ■ — 

A CHATTERJI & Co., 

(/. H.) 108/2, Manchuabazar Road, 
CALCUTTA.’ 

HYDROCELE 



SiR ^VILLIAM ^V}5DDCllB’UR^ 

Sir Wilbim 'SVedilei burn A Sbeteb ot Irts 
X»ife 'ind his Services to lni\iv is the title of a 
handy booklet issued by Messrs G A isatesan 
& Co , Publishers, Mndms In this booklet ■ao 
get a clear idea of the great and good uork which 
this noble Bngh hmm has for years jsvst been 
doing for Indi i quietly and vinosteutatiously ind 
an account of the iuan> schemes of reform which 
he his been adioc iting in the Indiin adiniiustra 
tion. The appendix contains extracts from Sir 
William Wedderbuins speeches and writings on 
the following subjects (1) Paihamontary In 
quiry into Indian Aflairs (2) Agricultural 
In ^ebtedne^s , (3) The Mission of the Congress 
(4) The Congiessand the Mai«es (5) A Scheme 
of Village Inquiry , (0) The nureautmey of 
India , (7) The Unrest in Indu (8) Land 
Assessments in India The book has a froDti« 
piece and is jinccd at Annas tour a copy It is 
a welcome iddition to the ‘ Friends of India 


Sents^ which inclmleb Bketchct> of Ixird Morjey, 
Lord lUpon, John Bright, Ilehry H weett, 
Ltdmiind 15mke, Loid Mac.iulay, Loul 'Minto, 
Sistoi ISiieditv, A O Hume, Mrs Atjnie lltpa^vt 
and oihers Messrs ^iiitesin A Co, haic tu 
eluded in this Seiics t-ktithes of emin^jiit 
Bughshinen and svonitn who h ive lahoured fOr 
the good of In ha and no rngUshman of modem 
tunes boa laboured so nincii and so ijmetly ai/d 
unostentatiously foi the welfaro of tlie Indian 
peopleas Sir William Weddorbuin his done » 
LIFE AND TEAOIUNGS OF liUDDIli < 
Ikfi Life and leaeJiings of Lxuldha by Tho 
Anaganka Dharmapala {puce 12 as ) The writer 
gives 0 . graphic sketch pf tho life of tho founder 
of Buddhism, telling much of the myth and legend 
wlucb has gron n up around hts life as if it wei o n^I 
historical fact IIis outline of the m lui te.vch 
mgs of his religion aie interesting * TheyshoW 
us how a devotee can ennoble every thing connect 
ed with Ins own religion ^ 





AAVAEDED GOLD MEDAL 

OTTO-MOHINI 

The lnslm„, and floral fragtanco of this perfume tolams Ib sweat odom 

for Dioio than four days 

RS. 100 ' 

M ill be rewarded if it fails in its floral fragrance 
for four days 

Try only small tube and get the regard 
Price Half oz bottle Rs 2 0 0 I 
One Pram bottle Rs 0 12 0 J Postage extra 
THE ORIENTAL DRUG & CHEMICAL CO, 

Sok Agerts —Shah Bhagawandas Chuniial & Co 

177 , Bazaai Soad, MASltAS 



SWAJII VlVEKANxV>’DA 
lliftt theS-w^un Vwekn^ninJv’f Spowlws iwl 
Writings aro a popular [ ubliaation is testifittl to 
by the fact that tho book has pas'-ed tiiiougli 
three editions nJreadj Iti-i attiJ-ctuel) got up 
and la a comprehensno collection of the gieat 
lebgious teacher i> T.orks> (G xV iS ^tesati and. Co , 
Rs 2) It contains among otbei's the bnanii s 
eloquent character eketch of Jtj M latci and 
his wellknown lectuie giieii it the Pirhunent of 
Bchgions at Chic-igo A numbei of thebwanis 
contributions to pvpeia and pLiiiduil- and a 
selection of his poems add to the a ihie ol the 
collection, nhich contain'- foui photoglyphs, ihiee 
of the SwaniJ, and one ol bU Runakiishns 
Patumahamsa, the iicll kuonn Hindu tago of 
Calcutta — J/ndriM Ttues 
TUELATEMR V IvRISIIbASxkMI \I\All 
MSSSM 0 A >viHS4V U>» Co , U dl l>- h\NC 
published in jximjlilct form, n tketch of llie life 
and career of the lite Mr A’ Kii'linssaanu Isei 
Executive Member of Comicib "ntten m m 
extremely hipjj soin becdUs-s to k») the 


hiognphical sketch is appreciative of the late itr 
T'k.iV'dvnasAiMi Ijei's public career, pnsate character 
md his ulmittedly gn it abilities Expressions of 
the appreciation m which he nos held by distin 
giHshc 1 and mil knonn men are interspersed in 
the sketch and vdd to its lalue as an extremely 
liwidj wwk of reference The publication is 
tiuuly in recollection of the fictthat H E 
I Old IVntKndiimeileil list night the i^rtraifc of 
the late Mr Knshna'-aini Iyer in the Victoria 
ILill — Madras Times 

TlIRLL NEW ROOKS 
Three small paper covered books have come to 
hand from the jiess of G A Natesan and Co , 
Malms The hrst is Kashinath Inmhak Telang, 
i/« lf«n andJ/is hints bj \ as.vnt A Naik, 

(j lice Re 1) This i« * very opj rociatno sketch 
of tl is in ui who w is one of the first of the passing 
gcnci itvo'n of Iiubaiib to obtain ennncncB both ns 
« n foiutci nil I al 0 a- a hi^h olbcial AVo get a 
gool pictnic of the times, though often it seems 
to lo iciy Ini^ely tlnoivh tho wiitei b eyes than 
ihioti^h Ibo e o! Ins Mil jpct — Capital 


Healthy StD^eBiitlHy 



qukliUce (obclp us m the Btru4.(;le foreaiatSDco It youste 
weak it jroaUck force end poistr, it your smbition bsi sunk to a low ebb- 

Hark this tidings 

wbicb point tbo way to healUi aod msBliDess 

PROF JAMES’ 

EIcctro-Tonic Pearls. 

nrgiotho firetday to atop eiisting weakness and with mjatenous 
IwaVa.W.xw'j. ot bopo aXtboetYi and comfort, better 

apprtte.pc»lMaOiKeaUon aleadior oervcii tor acJual debiiitr, impotener 
and other tUs they brinn U e*r perl like bldtmgs with soothing eleelrical 
toniccDect Tie reetoratire proceM bG(,iDS the Oral day 

Read the following tvidence 

IHihamdaraiMh A’-eecufue £. (iinirr./iom /.irfkf, writes —Kind 
ly auppty t’»® “or® P* of Lloctro Tonic Pe«rlt " as they 

debility r-^ ■ 


bate proT 


tioa to work 

JInA ^ath J)uU, Anitfni t Aptount /* ti 71, d/t« c* /-«»««. Ca'cnlU 


ind diiiDclina 


A few days ago 1 had 

iueii efSome* that ^ “'yn awnr* •-ear» xmj ««rr none mo an enormous amount of good 

luen * mwtellous d trotety ot the age I tea.o send Ino niore bottles of it and oblige 

o-l. TrojRe Oiitrtrer Main* ifurOowr Trvalt, wntea 1 hare alreadr tried Prof' Tam. 

Electro Tmic rrart* tod find them very cficacicsw Please send thm bottles more b\ \ P P ^ J me 

IVice per 1 bottle of 3o p-pi Ite 1-4-0 jer boUle « 10 pIMa lu. - \ 1 * 1 > cuia To be had of _ 

IhB Anglo Indian Drug and ChEmical Eo., 

Jlo. 16, MarXei, Bo^nbay, 


‘‘ A JOURNAL OF IMJIKNSE INFLUENOE 


Jlo'ssrs G A N'vtob'in Co , L^planade Row, 
]Madrn‘>, aro not only the publislier<< of tho 
Indian lieview, n journal of immcn'st influence 
and popularity m India and EngUnd butal*!® of 
a number of %ery infomung books of \arioua 
sizea on many subjects social, religious, pohtical, 
educational and leg d Tliej uc all u ell got up 
and cheaply priced — Geylwi Law liexteio 

“THE PIONEER OF ENLIGHTENED 
PUBLISHERS ’ 

Apart from the launching foith of lus Review, 
Mr Natesan baa other claims upon the admiration 
of his countrj men The profession of printing, 
pubhbhing and book selling had for long been 
looked down upon in this countiy It ivas mono 
polised by men without any education ot any idea 
of its potentialities "Mr Natesan. was tho first 
‘Voi-bity man who took to it, and gave it an 
honourable standing He is tiying, of necessarily 
on n ^mnll scale, to reproduce in Indu the splen 
did traditions of some of the foremost pubhsLing 
housesmEngland— of Murray, Elaclae, Constable, 
MacMillan 'NVhat pubhahing bouses like these 
have done for the literature of England is not at 
all known in tho country, and but very little even 
in England They were the foster-fathers of 
many a budding genius, who for want of means, 
would have, like the poet Gray’s “ gems of purest 
ray serene ” been bom — only to “ blush unseen ” 
"WEit thcae gi-oat publishers did for England, Mr 
Natesan is doing foi his motherland He bos, in 
deed, been tho pioneer of enlightened puWlsherb 
and as such deserves the grateful thanks of lus 
countrymen In no better way can these bo rendered 
than by appreciating hw enteipiose and giving it 
cordial suppoit — Ihe Gutarati Punch 

A FIRST CLASS SIOKTHLY 

■^Ve tkinnot but congi-atuHto Messre O A 
Natesan 4, Co, the enterpn‘'ing firm of Madras on 
tho success they liavo attained in publishing a first 
class monthly like the Indian Iteinew and in doing 
a distinct and nation il service b> issuing m neat 
handy volumes records of contemporary events of 
India which will in f utui e go to fona its lustory — 
Tha Telegraph, 


A FifilSHINO TOUCH 

TO YOUR 

— DAIL.Y TOILET— 

MU&T BE DO\L WITH A BOTTLE OK OUH 
IVOIILU KNOU'N 

KUNTAL-KAUIVIUDI 

Tira GIIUAT HAIR OH, OR IHi: .SEASON 

It IS good for evoi} disoidei of the h<iir,foral] 
complaints of the mind vnd for all unpleasantness 
if the mind It 19 tho most up to date scientific 
piopanaion— without an> defect or fault It i^. 
Jean, ne.it, damtj and so e«sentially useful^for n 
good toilet table, besides it is stnkmgly cheap 10 
pnee comp.aicd to any hair oil extant Pricel 
As 0 12 0 pel bottle, per V V P Re 1-3 0 
Doz Us 8 0 0, pel V P P Ks 10 8 0 
Just tee what others say 
Hon’blo Mnhanja Ranjit-singh —“It keep'; 
the head cool and its scent is sweet and pleasant ’ 
Raja “Peary Atohan'’— “ Its efficacy m 
head acho. vert.eo and filling off ot ha.i. has been 
xinfirtued on trial 

p 0 Dutt, Esq , I 0 S ,Dt, Magistrate, MasuU 
puttim — “ Can rccommond it to those who 
neeil a good hair oil " 

Thousand othera wiU be found in our price Ust 
rent Post free Sold evoij where if not obtama 
blo write direct to 

Local Agtnta • — 

M SHAW HAEI DYAL * ^0 , 

144/45, China Basar Street, JIndras 

Kaviraj Rakhal Ch. Sen, L. M. S 

216 , CoTTMalhs Street, 

CALCUTTA 




m DEUSSrlK SINDIAN lli:MINJSOJAXT.S 
Thft lU oik's of tlvo U»v<lu JuIUe Me due to 
N'iis^'viw for tko I wid-xbUi 0Hlcr{wiw' ».UQHn 
in pri‘‘enUn ,5 thoTw wvtK in Kngli'‘k truiddion of 
Dr ]')eii''i('ii B cxtuinil} interesting Hftoont of 
Ins tr ivpK III this I uitl in the ninU r of IBIS 91 
Dr Deu-.«eii Is proVnWj tfie gipitest hung Kuro 
pean autUontj on Vcluita I'lulosophy an I Ins 
enthusiasm for AiU'iit'v Vtduit-i la nsgreitns 
thit of Schotipeiiham liim^elf In the famous 
lectiuo he deh\ore\ hefoie the IlomUiy Uranch 
oftlioKoyil Asiitic Sock t\ on 2'>th l-ebunry 
189“?, ho wound tip hi« racssago thus “ And w the 
Velanta, in its unfnl-iiiel form is the Btrongost 
snpport of pure tnoTivlvt\ , is the gn alt*bt consoK 
tion m the Buirnings of life nnl death — Imlitns, 
keep to it’ Dr Doi-sen in his tour enjoyed 
speciil opportunities of emning m eontaclwiUi all 
grilles of Hindu ^otletJ — mded'l, lie mule it a 
point to lub lip m Hindu quarters ami witli Hm 
divfainvlios, whemset he could m o«lei that Ue 
might tt'idy Hindu customs and itiannors imnu 
to!y and verify for him«clf ivhothoi niiidiiism waa 
living or deciying Di Deussens acnhctiHonoJ 
tlutmiist cheer the lieirtsol all Hindus WcJ 
would atiungly lecommend c\cry Hindu to perusal j 
this work I’nco Rs 1 4 2lte Inlt* Prahath |J 


SANKARA’S STHHTT WORKS 

fUionnthoi Kaji fitUtiijife<l lo jifijuilnise tho 
alMiiiM philosophy ofSiiikitn Tin* in Uii <i'j' it 
of ibis nt-n pnhiicjvtinn IS to piwnt jii simple 
J^nglihb aomo of tho works of Sri Sink inch irji 
in winch ho tntil tofxjxnind in a iwipnltr fttylo, 
the philosophy of non ilu ilistic V< <1 int ■ of whicli 
he waa tjw will known fonmh r With this view 
the pierciit tmiirl ition hiia Ik-cii Kinhit^l fice 
from Iwlinieil wonla nil 1 jdiriM^ Dn it |imis 
Imo Ijten t ikeii hy tlit milhor in making the 
Fnghsh trviislatvon compuhensvldt. hy itsilf indt 
pindenllj of the S.mskrit 'Jext It is howeicr 
liopoil that the jiixta positmii of tho Sanskrit 
text and tho English Imnslitton will Mno tho 
doiilde object of enahlmg the Btiident of h-insknt 
to understand tho text lictti r nn 1 to correct, hy n 
reference to the text, any defect of expnwion m 
tho translilinn as nn intMt ihle lesiilt of tho at- 
tempt to girb it in a popular Btvh To those 
that have hail no tmiiiing in inetaphyMca or dm 
leetics and have n« itlier the (< isiirc tier tho dpa 
Cl y t«> n ad the wngvnil fcUiid ltd works of ban 
kain, a pubiicitiuii of thm kind should In f-jMscinlly 
helpful for a proper imdcrstnn ling of the hro-id 

I ’outline of Saiikam’B philosophy of non ilunlisni 
* Rnce Uo 1 8 To bubsenbetw of Uie /» I, an 
/.cneic Re 1 



DO NOT WASTE YOUR 

bard oaroed money on tho cheap infenor untried bair ei)« row flooding the 
ONE APPLICATION 

ot which It enough t® make tour head »chs, and year hair lose lU life Uaa ncU 

the nicely made and celehrateo v J 

KAMimiA OIL. 

(REGISTERED). 

A real hair tonic «ud life g.TW, a worthy itimulant for dead and d.mc hair 
lotlicloa, SnslgoTatmg iho bjur U nmowed lito. and gidng it back iti natural ooloura . 
It cletnaBi Iboacalp. k'lla tho dandruff gcrnie and prOTcote dandruff focminir A. 
it It eaiuieilcly pertumed, it makes a delightful hair-drossing ^ 

“ta™ 

FOR ALL SEXES ee ALL AQES 
At tboMyaoro Eihlhition it got tho Oold Modal, and at tbi 
^hAC«^j^h!a^b^A'&vT'N.'lnwy(lvVv»'t^AudlX()h excc'llenM 
RESPECTABLE PEOPLE 
(torn aU OTor tho country aro daily writing to ui unatked aa follawa — 

Mr D, Solomon, Bliesion Secretary, Mannarcudy “ Will vnn j 

ShoUlct of K.n.io« Oil I am reryglad to say It hL ciren o?o rn 
in my household, and Uio ladies of my family like it yefj auch,.. 

DO NOT PAIL TO TRY IT. 

W \RSlNO.- Kanlnia Oil la sold hy eyery upiodato^ Store in ererv » ^ 

Tillage If yoni dealer has not got it, order direct from us mentmn.^ i *"'* 
Some try lopslm off an inferior article, saving ‘ It is eheanep 
only means it giyos them enormously more proSt Do not tLretnri, "h'ch 

rl'™"””""* '•'""s'S" « k™."oT.J 5 

Soli Affenta -ANGLO INDIAN DRUG vL CHEMICAL CO 

A’o. ses, Jumn Mu^id, 2farM‘, POJ/OaI’ 


it tho Allahabad ExhihiUou 



KASHIKATH TEIMBATv TELANG 
JCa.'ihinnth Ti imlaL Telnng by V'lsnnt N Naik, 
G A Xatevin S. Co Pnco Be 1 

This IS one of Messrs Nates m and Co 'k adnii 
rabiO httio biogiaphies, giving m a short compash 
a well written account of the edu&xtion, chamctei 
and activities of one of the best minds of modern 
India Mr \aik wntcs of his subject with sym 
pathy and insight, but also n ith perfect truthfnl 
nes<3 ho conceals nothing, nor does he set down 
aught in malice The little book shows Mr 
Telang to us as ho was, a distinguished Lawyer, a 
cultured scholar, a conservative reformer and a 
patiiotic statesman "Neither Telang nor ILinado 
had the stufF of the martyr in them and both of 
them fade 1 to nse to the height of their convic 
tions when brought facotofice w ith the actuali 
ties of i-eal life But both of them were great 
teachers, and lu spite of then lapses, due mo\6 to 
peculiarities of temperament than anything else, 
tlioii place in the gilaxy of Indian woithiesis 
secure In bringing out this life of Mr Telang 
Slessrs Natesan vC Co have deserved well of the 
Indian public Leader 


HIE INDIAN ItEA^JinV 
Tins, tlio ricmior itenow luij Jln^nzino of 
India, o\cels itsolf in tho mimboi for Afnj Tlie 
literary man, the politician, the scholar ami stu 
dent, will all And in its piges mntlti of engross 
mg infoiest Tho talented editor IIi G A 
Natesan, IS to be felicitated on the constant pro 
giess of Ins always admii-ihle Eevieiv IVc are 
all familnr with tho adage coiicoriung gilding re 
fined gold and painting tho lily white If we tako 
up any number of tbo I,„l,an /•„ ,e„ fo. the past 
jears, the first thought that occiii, to one is that 
literary perfection has been i-eaebod^but some 
howo, other Mr Nates m aehieies tho impossible! 
-there isalwajssomo new feitnro of engrossing 

inteiostm each succeeding niiuib.1 htemir 

man, clneation.st or student in Du, m , should de 
privebimself o, the adiantage of having the 
lnlmnlUt„wmhm bookshelf oi table— 

W»» S 


HOW TO BE ONE'S OWN DOCTOR? 

In these diys of I een competition for existence, 
tho doctors bill is a heavy drain on the purse of 
eveiy man To save yourself from this ruinous 
Irani you miiat become your Own 

OOexOR 

Yon can do so by reading our 

Vaidya Vidya 

gratia an 1 post free 

Wait—Commit not Suicide. 

If yeor bowels are constipated 

tl jour memory isdccaicd, 

Itloa arc suffering from 
charges with nr, no or m dreams ff . 

Ime lost tliei, vitahti , r 

loni 1 ^ !f Juu urn umble to 

l-a aliarmonious ma.ried bfe but tal e our match 

Madan IVlanjarl Puis 

Price per tin of 40 Pills Ee l-Q o 

Raj Vaidya Naray^njTlWii^;]^ — 

-ROdfl I/ann,., 

A B — Plcas't mention this journal wJien oidering ’ 
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Tnr JIo\4iionY i\i, nii! People By w T 
Wough, J. A , T 0 4, B 0 Joel, Lomlon 
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o\ery ypir’s service, from 17 to *50 jeirs, a lioon 
which h\(l lorig' boeii iloMieil, iristeul of the pen 
sioiis obtunible only at four fived stage's, 17 , 20, 
20, and 30 year's PromoUon in sn»i8 provinces 
his never, v\ ithin h\ mg memory , heen so rapid as 
It IS now , though probably intending candidates 
do not consider this point, important as it is to 
men already in the semce Tor rapid promotion 
to the administrative ranks means a ripnl rise, 
m appointments if not lu actual rank, all down 
the list ” 

Thus according to the Indian Medical GasetU, 
considerable improvements have heen made in 
the pay, pension, leave and prospects of tlio 
IMS ofBcers within recent y ears, and yet there 
IS a general complaint that there is a falling off 
m the quality and quantity of the Rntish candi 
dates for the IMS The Indian MeiUcal Ga ette 
attributes this genervl falling off to a general di^. 
like and mistrust of the conditions obtaining m 
India at the present time When we aie told 
that even tho West African Service still oonti 
nuee to attract good men and that the I M S is 
the only Medical Service that is failing to attract 
good men we are rather surpiued at tlus hint of 
mistrust of conditions of scivace in India What 
are the circumstances winch have brought about 
this mistrust? It has been suggested that Lord 
Motley’s despatch suggesting that the Indian 
private practitioners should bo given ndeipiate 
encoumgement is the real ci««o of this i1i»tiu<t 
of Indun Medical Service conditions But the 
falling off in the quvhty and ipiiiitity of the can 
dihtes of the I M b bepin long before Loid 
Morley penned Ins famous dcspitch If we can 
read statistics aright the falling off in tho quality 
and quantity of the British candidates of the 
I M S almost toinculo I with tlio annexation of 
the Tiwnsvaal and tho Oiange llivcr Free State 
to British domimons in bouth Africa We remem 
Ur at that time the British Medical Journal 
pointeil out that there was considemWe room 


for Bntuh practitioners to settle down in South 
Africa niul that the dem in<i was so great that in 
Englind it was almost impossible to get qinh6ed 
medical assistants Perhaps the sudden opening 
outofnlirgoand profitable field in. suitable cli 
mates for British Medical practitioners to settle 

down may have had something to do with this 

rapid unpopularity of the Indian Medical Service 
And contrary to the statement of the Indian 
Medical Oaxetie, tint nt present private medical 
practicoaffonlsvoryhttloscopo in England, wo 
h^^6tll«rt■.leme„tof Mr Llojd Ornge, ' tl.o 
Chmcellor of the EtcheqHer, tint withm the k.t 
jetreomctlirnghhe 20,000 pmnle prect.t.anere 
in Englmd hire rereiied each on avemje nboiit 
^ 22 c, n Insurance ficheme If 
that alatement is correct, it is impossible to ima 
Sine llml the conditions of piarate practice in 
Enslind at present are quite on unfavourable 
as It IS made out to bo by tho /nd™ 

Ca-rHr M'e can only consider that tho true rea 
•on forth, filhns off In the quality and quantity 
of the Indian Medical Service is that tho British 
qii.I.Bed men have much better ot«mngs else 
w W arber, they can serve under more favoum 

blerfimahcoomlitions That being the case mo 

•lin, id be graen to Bril.sb quahSed men to comn 

nuttoIndmamUoservnin .he „„U 

M S It mould bo a „.,er and mote economic 

pohej toaaailoiiiselaoBof thelarger and 1 

nnm..r n, I„d„„. eh, 

pi inen totl. mind, a nndin England Por til m 
le-. templalioii aaill !» s„n,„.„t 

them to setUa down . a their o.n “''“‘"'So 

InrEnghshmentoromeoui 
"'“'“"''l’''»'"»'='iinat,ceond.t.„„s 
It haa been eontended that the pre.ent 
precrn.tm.,.r„r„s„m,„ ZwT r\' "" 

from tliw rank, of tl e I m o , , 
system that can 1 m 3 thonsrirof” 

CircumaUnccs Ithisnknf 

Ithisako been contended tha 
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the piofessoi^s uho uic selected foi the MedicA 
Colleges m Indn. “xre highly quilifled, that they 
are bighl> efficient, and \Mtho«t \tndergomg a 
\ery heavy expenclitiue a better class of men 
tkumot be reciiutoJ foi tlicse ippoiutment® It 
lias been fin tbei stated that by gradually select 
ing the joungoi mcmbcis of the I Jf S toseiao 
as ivssistants to the moie tiemar professors, in 
course of time, a class o* men could be tmined up 
who will serve as more ellicient professors, foi tho 
Vedinal Colleges Rut unfoi tuuatcl) thw excel 
lent theoictical an ingoment hiii not been found 
to work well in practice A junior olhter of tho 
IMS who has been trained i-s as.sist.ant to a 
sernor profo'-''Or has not got the patunco to wait 
calmly till hia senior professor letiros md makes 
room for him to stop mlo tho profes^oiial chair 
Long before tint, another chan for which lio has 
had no flpocul training falU vacant, and in his 
nnaioty to becoTiio a professor and for obtaining 
1 ipid piomotion ho somehow nunage^ to sccuio 
tho appointment, and becomes profc'.vor m a sub 
jeet for which ho haa had no sj>ecLal training, cn 
tircly Ignoring tho subject in which ho had had 
aome special training Tint is how tho sjstem 
woiks at piasont l’rofe^^ors are apjointeJ not 
bec-imo they h iv t. hail any special ti atning in the 
subject, but boc-uise certain appointments have to 
bo filled up , anil they aro filled up according to 
tho men who are available for those posts In 
Madns, tiio Suigoon General was candid enough 
to btato ita Uib evidence before tho Public Service^ 
Commib&ion that ho could not permit onlsiderh to 
fill profus-sonil cliairs in tho Mcdicil Colitge 
Iwcivuse it would bo vUmiiuslung one of the at 
tru-tions to tho I M ntnl consequently there 
might be grcvitcr and greater dilhctilty lo obtain 
mg recruits fot tho service In other words, 
whatever the interests of Medical edncntion m 
India may be, they mast all l>o sacrificed for 
mamtaimng the attractiveness of tho I SI & 
'Ihcn agxin, the I M S officers m Mavlras aie at 


»U events, strongly oppo-^ed to permitting inde 
pendent private pi-actitionois to have access to the 
big state hospitals in their capacity o& Honorary 
Physiciana oi Hoiioi vr) Suigcon<> Heie again ifc 
is maiiit lined that, diminishing tJie niimbei of 
hospital appointments open to ofiicers of the 
IMS and permitting independent inedicnl piac 
titioners who aro secuiing private woik will bo 
diminishing tho attmctiveness of the IMS 
This IS yet anothei instance of where thol JI S 
would stand m the way of Mevlical progress in 
India, 111 miint lining its attpictneness nnd for 
seeming lecrmts foi itself The evidence, how 
ever, from Bombay, shows that in that city inde 
pendent piivate pmctitioners arc being allowed 
places on tho stalfs of hospitals as honoraiy pUy 
sictans and honoi-ary surgeons If that practice 
in Bombay is not injuriously aUecting the recruit 
ingnttuictions of the I M S wo fail to see why 
the s.atn*’ priclico in this Pitsulency should have 
any iiijmious effiset on tho IMS 

Wo can thus see that tho opposition to mpst 
of these leforms on the pirt of the officers 
of the 1 JI S is actuated more by fear 
than by nny real and specific giounds There 
need U* no fear of diminishing the Bntisli element 
in tho J M b in India, because, whatever alter 
ed sclieme we tuvy devuso for a niedic.al service ui 
this country, it will bo impossible for a veiy long 
time yet to come to dispense with British medic 
nl men lu the serviccR of tho Indian Government 
In tho first place, there is nob n sufficient number 
of highly qiLalified men in India for the medical 
requirements of this countty Confaoquently, in 
the present inefficient condition of tho medical 
college-, in India w» cannot train in this country 
as highly qualified nnd ns highly efficient medical 
men as they can m Great Britain For these 
considerations alone, for a long time yet to come 
wo wiU have to employ a 1 trgo number of British 
medical men m this country Therefore the fear 
that If the Cmi side of the I M. S is abohshed 
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and n Cnil Medical Suivice pubbtituted for it, tlio 
British ch'ncter of it would be lost, is ab«olnti1y 
unfounded 

\Te are of opinion that at the present time the 
Medical Senice in Indii is constituted enlnelj on 
wiong princi£ le^ The system of di iftiiig milit i 
ry officers into cu d ttnjdo)nient duiing times of 
peace may be suitable foi periods immediately fol 
lowing the military conquest and occupation of a 
country, but when civil goveinmenthas been well 
established and tbo coiintr) is jrogi easing peace 
fully towards bcttei conditions the seini Militaij 
management of such j^eacetul depaitmcnts as 
those of Jledical Relief and Sanitation is entirely 
out of place Therefore, we would suggest that 
the Medical senue m this country beentirelj le 
constituted In the first pbee we would consti 
tuto the professorships in the Meilical Colleges 
os entirely n sepal ate service The rcciuitment 
of professors for the Medical Colleges should b.> 
from among trained experts wherovci tlie) oie 
aTailablo It is not a question of the nationality of 
the professor but it is a question of whether ho is 
competent to teach his subject or not We would 
suggest that for some years to come, at all events 
professors of the Medical Colleges of India should 
be selected by the Secretary of State for India m 
consultation with some of the capable profession 
al bodies in England, and such professors wtben 
selected must hold the appointment for the full 
time of their service The profossoi-s of scientific 
subjects such ns Anatomy and Phj siology ought 
not to bo allowed any pmctice at nil Professors 
of subjects like Melicino and Surgery maybe 
allowed consulting practice and may also hold 
honorary appointments in tiio State hospitals as 
physicians and surgeons 

Kevt V’. c w oul 1 consi ler sanitation Tlie work 
of sanitation in In ha IS greatly in the hands of 
the I M S altboiigli a large numlx-r of them 
have never In 1 any sp-ecul training to equip them 
tor sanitary work M e believe it is a rule in 


England that the nieilic.i1 otbeer of i county or n 
borough wulli iv popiil ition of more tlnn CO, 000 
must hive a special qinlific-ation in j ubiic heilth 
No such rule Is enfoiced in Iiidii and the onlv 
qu ihflcitioii thvt most medic il men who do6.im 
tai j duties can show is the qinlilication of lielong 
ingtotliel M S SimUiy duties c.aii only be 
dischugcd satisfactorily by mcHlical men who 
have received a special training m public health 
wrork, and sanifcaiy duties can only ho cfSci 
cntly supciviscil when they aie decentralised 
M e would therefme suggest tint sanitaiy duties 
be loft entirely to mnnicijaalities and District 
Boards Licb Mnnicipvhtv and Distnct Board 
should hav e a medical ofheer of health w itli special 
qualification in public health, except in the case 
of local bodies whose jun«diction evteods over 
less than '►0 009 inhabitvnts, m whose ci«o, a 
quklifiod medical man without a special quahlica 
tion in public healtli may be appointed as medical 
ofbcei Mo would furtlier suggest that the 
selection of their own medical oflieer may 
be left to each local body under the control 
and guidanceof Government Rich Local Gov 
ernroent should have diiectly under it, one, two, 
three, or more sanitary experts who would super 
VLse and direct and advise the medical officei-s of 
health of the various local bodies Tlieir function 
should be more to adviso than to order about and 
to harass Medical Ofheers of health 

Then there remains the consideration of finding 
medical men to manage the various charitable 
institutions where the poor and indigent sick are 
to bo given medical relief In a highly civilised 
country tliCi^ duties will he discharged by the 
membecfc of the medical piofession gratuitously 
Tlie eapeneiice which they gam m hospital pne 
tico and tho professional standing which they 
Bciuiro a.s meinbuh of the medical stall of a large 
hospital will bo sulliciiiit incentive for them to 
come forwinl to accept honorary i>os,tions on the 
staff of hospitals In this country wo have not 
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fttUancctl sullicientl} fxi to bo able to socuio a 
suflitunt nutnbii of jniv\to medical jiractitionorsj 
to immjje ill tho hoxpitiL in tlio coijntij It 
x\ill bo i \iry long time befoie \ buflicient iium 
bei of comif*ti.nt uul qiuUfitd men me u iihble 
to fill all thf niipointiiients on tlit ?txflb of hospi 
tvKm tins count!) in an honoru) capicity l\en 
if ^^c intio liico a s)!5teni of honoi try Suigeonb 
and Ph)sician<i, ihige nunibei of paid medical 
ofllcois will still be required particulvrly in those 
part-, of tliQ count!) wheie tliopn tepiaetice 
avnlable is not adequate enough t» encourage 
medical men to settle down in tlio^c paits There 
fore a paid medical service will still bo necessiry 
Wocoull liQwevoi.haae i seiiice which is pure 
ly Civil an I winch is not «cnii Miiitu) Hut we 
woul I make one stipulation Iho siKne 1 olheers 
of Government ought not to bepormitted to tike 
private pnctice To pay a hanlsome salary to a 
mecUc-iI m in and to let him loose on the genei il 
public to piactisoaa pni ito practitionei is not quite 
fan It is unfaii competition Ibis has been one 
of the imincHibCsinkeepingdown the independent 
Modic.ll pi ictitioner inlndia A rule which obtains 
in some of the Diitish colonies such as the Peder 
nted Mala) States is a sound one It is that medical 
officers who have two 01 three years expenence 
m the country arc allowed the option of diawjng 
their full pa) oi of ta! mg private practice Me 
would siig 5 .cst the same for the paid Medical 
Olheers in tins country At the end of tho first 
three years of f i n soivice they milst bo given 
the option of h uving their pi) accoiding to the 
fi^ed scale, ur drawing one fouitli -of the pa) ac 
cording to that scale with libert) to take private 
pnctice 

Ti,., „ o.,i o„th,m fo, tI,o ro o,g,„, ration of 
t)io MeJ.c il Dfjnrtn.Piit of Inch i It ..oull giie 
Mo,|<.,t,,ore -oi- in tlo Medic il CoHcses sire 
cnlly roennled fo. tint impon, ,t 

a- 111 ictreil -inihm,,, ,vl,o,o duty „o„l,i bo to 
ook nftoi tho Einitiry Mints of tho country. 


it would giro U 3 snliricd niedicil olliceis uliose 
diitj Mould ho to ittend to the loutmo niedicil 
duties S|iecnllj in the outijiiig distiicts , nnd it 
Mould Ilsogire us 111 efficient end cirihlo sjstem 
of in 1 e|icndeiit pin ite pi ictitioneis mIio Moiilil 


lii/'ij.ii- II Mirgeons ana 

pliJMCiiiisin tho hig liospitils ,n nil honoiiir, 
enpicity, while inipios.iigtlioir own profossionil 
clticicncy nnd usefulness And the only objec 
tionthnt cm bo nisod ngiinst this system of 
hfe,l.cil sore, oca Mill he the objtotion of the Mint 
of . W ir Ucson e No one In, j et pro, ed tint 
there i, necessity for surli i scry hrge ,r Re 
seive IS ,b at present nnintiined Rsen ,f thoio 
IS such 1 necessity the Indnn Medicnl Service 
proper ,»h,eh iv.ll 1 e ittnehed to the Indnn Re 
gimants, together with Med.onl volunteers taken 
from nmong the Civil Med, oil popuht.on will be 
quite idequite to meet luy reisouiblo demand 
hit may be made on the Indnn Army at any 
■mo Ihc IMS men are lolinted in their 
opposition more by sentimental gnesances thin 
by 1 real one The idea of their dear old somee 

sTt‘L®t7”'’ - “”P'« 

r.ot to bo ginded by sentiment but by self rnter 

-.oeout m members of the Civil MediS d'o" 

' On the other hind, there will be eons.den 
blomereiseinthoeffleienoy of the Medical T 

»h^ the Pi, olio Bervioes Commission ns col 
ectod point to „„e dnOction and that (1 at r 

the^euliest possible moment the son,. M, , 
Medical Service ought to be renheed . 
tnelyCmlonc V an en 
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Ihe labour Unresl in Soulh Mrica. 

E\ 

LABOUniTE” 

1\0 o» tLiee e\tnth of gicit impoitmce to 
the L.1I1OU1 Iilo\i.inent occurml m 

Lnghiuldurug tbe list few weeks, but 
tiieir import ince his been completely o\ewh%do''' 
ed by the Tecent baijsenmga in connection with 
the la.booi dispute lu 'eoutli kfiitu 

Ileadeia of the articli. on Ihe Labour Mo\e 
ment in Engl uid wliit-h tie miter contributed 
to the January issue of Jhe lulmn J tneio will 
lecoUecfc th\t it v.e.s pointed out there that no 
trustuorthy laformation conceimng the Libour 
Moiemeut can be obtained fiom the Indian 
dailies, and it was further stated that Laboui 
news conies thiou^h a chmnel where iui>reire 
sentation i» a studied object When writing 
those words the writci little thought that the 
statement v> w to be proved so aoou, but subso 
quent events hue given readers of l/ieJmlum 
A«it«io ail call) illubtiiViun 0 ! Use tiuth of the 
conteutioua uuUc 

hor some di)8 previous to tho outbi-eak of the 
strike the capitalist s was boasting that the 
whole atLiii wuull cid ivia tii<,lc, that <v coUapbO 
of the agitation waa in fact iii eight All the 
vvorld now knows tliit the strike not only did 
not collapse, but bacau c of tlio rapidity *iu«l 
estontto which it spicid, and of the methods 
used and put into force in a aam endeavour to 
check its p ogress, it Ins on tho contrary become 
Olio of tUo gr-aaost I vbour disputes on record and 
has aroused a con titutional question of the 
gravest magiutu le 

Statements and innuendoes scattereil Irondcnst 
from a thou'uind I nnting presses irres|ectiae of 
all truth cause the average man iii the street to 
think of thfroj strikers ns gangs of cut Uiroat des 
peradoce, willuig aul anxious L, comuMt all toils 


ofoutmgos on innocent and lav. abiding people, 
willing to do almost anything rather thm live a 
decent honest life and do a decent daj a work 
ButuiiciUt) whit inannei of man is he, vvho 
in spite of the lamdred tlious-and tioop-i, the artil 
kiy aliells, Uio rifle bullets and the bi)oiietspre 
|MieJ fot him has hid tho audicity tothmbdown 
from his engine, leave Ins lonely i-ailway station, 
guo up jiLateliying and sa), “Id done, until our 
grievances aierediessed Unfortunatelyfor those 
who like to be gulled by the cq itahst Press and 
othei lovers of loiaance, he as no more daredeaal 
A man than any other British woiking man 
I com the commencement he has been a man of 
l>cacc and why should he be otherin«e? JLas ho 
not come fiom the Biitish railraads, the X/onJon 
and 'south Western, tbe ilidland, tbe Great 'tVes 
tern the London and North W estem, and the 
C ilcdoniao to te ich South Africa tbe secrets of 
raj id tiansit ? And is not his fellow worker, the 
South Afiicnn horn ninn noted for bis lovo 0 ! 
povee ? South Afiica possesses no workmen that 
tiau'gress the Kw le^ tliau her GO, 000 railway 
men k et at the behest of capitalism she u pre 
pared to shoot, maim and goal them 

The present trouble has been browing since the 
miners* strike on the Rand Blood flowed freely 
then, and on tho funeral day of tho miners who 
were shot, several rulwiymen declined to go to 
work that day, tvs a protest against the murder 
of their comrades md as a tribute of their sym 
patliy and re pect The Milway management 
vowed vengaancD and initiated a so called pohey 
of retrenchment under which victimisation of the 
men who give ofleiice at the time of the miners’ 
funeialhas gone on Many men were discharg 
<d, whilst others were degraded or sent to smallei 
stations to work for less wages, and an mnounco 
ment was made that nltogetlicr 1,'iOO to 1700 
men woull Le dLscbaijod ior months the men 
endeaiouitd to gain rediess, but eflorts at i>e«co 
lul ‘•eUlemcat eiicouiileied tho usual fate their 
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Hiiti'-li Colon) immelwtelv But tlic) nre les i 
ponsible for ■appointing Lonl OhiKtone, nml for 
le'wiog him in &uch a position of le^ponsibility 
after he hid committed so miny other hlundeis 
He it v.!\s who peiTOitted the «-« of the troop®, 
and the demand tint the Impeiial Goieininent 
should instruct Loid Gladstone to refuse his 
sanction to the Indemnity Act until it has been 
referred to IIis Majesty the Iving for considera 
tion 13 a reasonable irquest which in the interests 
of justice and nghteousness shonld be granted 
One other thing the Imperial Goaernment should 
do It should recall the Governor General who 
wis apparently in such ha«le ta assure General 
Botha that he couU lely on the use of British 
troops, and who was apparently so ready to sign 
the proclamation establishing marital law A 
widespread demand for hi3 recall was made at the 
time of the massacres during the miners strike 
If England has but little control oaer the policy 
of the Union Government (and Jt is a ceitainty 
that she has not got much say in the nutter) 
that H all the more reason why England should 
protest strongly against their mad folly being 
Bided and abetted by a weak, incompetent Goaer 
nor Genenl, who having bnne,led everything lie 
touched inEnglind has continued hi® orcerof 
mismanagement ever since the day he was ship 
pod away from Enghnd 

Accotaling to our newspapers South Africa 
IS deciding whether syndicalism or Constitution 
nlism IS to rule All such talk is absolute non 
sense Every manifestation of Trade Unionism 
IS now a dajBnick nimedSyndicahsmby fnghten 
c I gossips South Africa is to day deciding 
whether wage earners are to be men or slaves, 
whethei maitial lu\ is to bo the only answer 
to the assertion of legitim »te grievances It is 
es'^entiil in those mattoTK that wo slioul 1 leim to 
call things lij their right names 

How will It all en 1 ? 'some things are very im 
(s'ttain, there remain others jii't as certain No 


exception ilamoimt of ixnvomng jkjwm is needed 
to realize tliat demonhtiations of force c-innot 
change discontenttd men into content! d men, or 
remove a sense of oppies'ion The piivileged 
elassesm South Afiicv ns in mvnj other parts 
of the woill appear to be trnille I at the progress 
the new Labour Movement is making both m the 
industrial and political side Thty "ill find that 
these movements springing from the hunger for 
greater social justice cannot 1 e put dow n by bul 
lets Rebind huiilieiN of leiding niticles and 
eloquent speeches is the inference that men shoul 1 
be compelled toremam at work whether «atisGcd 
oifch the conditions or not Such a doctrine may 
liaveserve<l in the davs of chattel shver), but 
workmen of our own da) are not piejaredto 
accept the conlitions of chattel shier) How 
over this dispute ma) end, the 1/iboiir Moiemetit 
both in South Africa and Enghnd will bo consoli 
datel in consequence 

Trade Unxotii«,m has pcuMousl) proiluccd no* 
tiling liko this stiike In eveiy put of a country 
many times the sire of the Br tish Isles men of 
all trades ard callings cease \ \^ ork to enforce ju« 
tiee for others Such solidity of action has ares 
plendent and inspiring cfTeot, and it i» a singular- 
ly elegant sign of the justice of thcir cause that 
while the other side thought only of bullets, the 
strikers themselves were organising n bread 
supply 
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Tlbc (Trlminal aub nrjobern dbouflbt 

BY 

mb ARTHUR DAVIES, M A . Bar at Law, 
{Principal Tnu College, Almiras') 

J ILL quite n recent period in the world’s 
~ history, e%en in the most advinced coun 
tnes, the treatment of cnmmals oias a dis 
grace to civilisation At trials secret accusations 
were common, ami torture was frequently employ- 
ed in order to procure evidence The power of 
the Judges was practically unlimited, and there 
^aa a strong tendency to use that power in the 
direction of greatci and greater seventy For 
many ofTonces, oven of the slightest nature death 
was awarded, and pursuing the cnminal even be 
■'oml the grave, his family were made to suffer by 
the confiscation of hispropcrty Prisons were the 
most ttmble dons, where good and bad, joung 
and old men an I women, were heMed together 
in conditions tliat destroyed both physical and 
moral health 

' Thnt to iloj tlie whole otmosphoro of critninol 
kw.,el„„go<l„<Iuoto tho two grcit foree, of 
Iiiimiimtirnn foshng onil legolim I propose as 
hncHj as possible to mention some of tho prmci 
pies which inspiie o„r moilcrn pen il codes and 
methods of criminal proeecliire and to show how 
these pnneiplesthemsclie, aie giaang waynnder 

the stre s of still more advuiced thought 

In irri I’cca-ana piiHishcd his booh on “Cnmo 
and riinisliment and hi, ideas, modified and 
enlargel, arc at bottom those wliieli inspire the 
classical school of thought m this matter Ho 
adopted the theori of the Social Contract-a theory 
"ho 0 form haa since been caplolcd on the ground 

of historical fact lint who e spirit ha, d ominated 
th^ recent ''"'l >>al 

forerin,mai;,„Ol,„ .,”„„ ! ''™' * ■"•litolion 

c.lion at tl H tone ^ '‘Wsts a reason itor Ita pabli 


‘ onsni. since tiie (laysol tho rronoh 

Kotroliition Jfen aro free nnti equal, anal entitled 
to Uiat full mcasmo of liberty which is only limit 
«1 by the equal libeity of others If then Society 
ontsgoreming body takes away tho liberty of 
certain individuals, it must do so on some recog 
nised principle, and within clearly defined limits 
Crime, tho commission of which entitles Society 
to do this IS, according to Beccaria, a breach 
of the liberty of others-feynffy laid down os pun 
lahable by representative legislators J>re„„y 
consists in „„ governors to 

interfere with liberty Judges are merely ad 
ministrators of the law, not legislators 
These ideas of Beccana have become the com 
monplace of all enminal legislation since his day 
The aery heart of the matter is Legalism Each 

onnie is „ce,,r„i.,j 

meshe, of the penal code, an act must be commit 

Tote''’ I'b 

power ,, likewise legally defined The trial must 

take place accordance with a stnot legal proce 
dure and strict laavs of eiidenee The accused if 

zur r'‘ ^ 

^efu aw k? hoav 

the 1 ' o "’■at I would call 

ga School in protecting tho liberty of 

trom the tymnny of governors 
A natiiral-though not perhaps necessary- 
corollary „f s„ch legahsm has been fhat^he 
^nishment foreach crime should ho tho le^t 
^ > o It men anil commit theft proaided the 
Puunhnient is only „,nn ^ 

J°r'thl«,‘e'"" “‘f “‘opcualtyis a 

-ur;c:ir:t?yrrT " 

to deter, more being U;„r3 

sch'^htru-LiiS/'r;" 

ui uinccl If men are free and 
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equal, punishment should be the same for each 
one who commits the same crime Commonsense 
however has exempted jouthto a large extent and 
insanity altogether from the legal results of its 
actions Even among sane adults too it has 
been recognised that the moral turpitude of 
different criminals committing the game crime 
vanes, and “Extenuating circumstances are there 
fore very often allowed to be considered, or where 
the Law lajs down a definite penalty such as that of 
death for murder, the mercy of the Sovereign may 
be invoked to supersede the rigours of the Law 
Then too the consideration that punishment might 
be made reformatory as well as preventive or 
deterrent his considerably affected the natme 
of penalties, though, m the strictest mterpreta 
tion of Beccana’s pnnciple, the only pur{K>se of 
punishment is to deter It is to be noticed, how 
ever, that these and other modifications are allow 
ed as exeeptum while the rule remains to govern 
the general practice , and that they have nearly 
all been admitted as concessions to the humsni 
tananism which partnered legalism m the light 
against arbitrarj tyranny 
To-day we have a new situation to face The 
scientists — those tiresome people, who liave been 
busy subverting nil our religious, politicnl nnd 
social principles— have begun to bring their cor 
rosive weapons to bear on the very foundations 
of cnminal law The new and startling proposi 
tions are made that crime is not, ns lawjers wouH 
make it, a juridical abstraction, but n pathological 
condition of certain mdmdunls, that thatcondi 
tion 18 a far more important subject of study nnd 
treatment than the overt nets of crime which 
merely indicate its presence, that crime in fact is 
a disease— or rather the symptom of a disease— 
and for lUcuro and preicntion requires theatfen 
tion of scientific experU rather than that of law 
yors with their finely drawn definitions and ver 
biage —The analogy to medicine is indicated but 
need not be pressed too far -Just as some doctow 


dovote themselves to a study of the cause nnd 
symptoms of disease, while others are trying to 
discover and apply the best methods of curing in 
dividual sufferers and still others are combating 
the hidden sources and conditions winch make 
disease possible, so in tins new school of enmino 
logy there are first those who are asking, \\ hat is 
the nature of enme and its determining motivca { 
mo are criminals? Is there a cnminal type ? . 
seccndly, those who are studying the results of 
vanous methods of treatment and, lastly, those 
who like tanitvry officers, are ambitious to destroy 
the swamps in which crime bree Is 

U IS difficult to give a definite dite to the 
ongin of till- school It lus developed slowly, but 
while even yet it can hardly claim an authonta 
tive exponent oi prophet, its ideas hare by now 
made their way mto the minds of „ii thinking 
Perhaps stait with the Italtans 
In 1872 Lombroso published the result of lits 
imfslignuom in the pn<on» ot Italy H, „„ 
follonol htat by 0 itoWt, nnd 1 „ „ j, 
neentanry t. consider nil tl.nir tlieorin. Some l.nve 
,v,j beta™ ndver.. entieiem Others e.ieh 
as their belief mn criminal type depend lerjely 
on how ne dean, a ,jp, p,.. „„„ tb. 7,,,; 
ha.e .„„sht with some eneces. ,,n.bhsh i^ 
that a hrg, pereentege of er.m.„nle_ 4 „ per ™nt 

i.-aW- 1 ^ funnily or Infantihsis Tlieir 

tab, and organs differ in n niarlej deg„. 

those of oriinsiy HlieifThow „„ 

alto^tta entta„„,,„„j p„, 

eomtacd m en,e, nilh 

psi2^..nditien:‘rLe':er:i:r, 

def^taaret.ryeWie.n^bn.ininlr.nity,.:™'^ 
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and greed being very marked among them 
Close statistical interrelation has also been 
argued botnecn the abnormaUties of this class of 
criminals and those of moral imbeciles, insane 
persons and epileptics * — The bom criminal, as this 
School defines him, lacks the senses of pity, 
probity and modesty and is also generally alto 
gether wanting in foresight The remaining 
60 per cent of the inhabitants of prisons are 
roughly divided in larymg proportions among 
criminals of habit, — those, that is who while not 
born criminal nor abnormal in any physical parti 
cular have, generally from early infancy, been 
brought up in a criminal alroosphero and so 
cieated cnmmnla, (6) Criminals of occasion — men 
of no great strength of character generally 
honest and decent, but weak enough to 
giro waj to the temptation that overcame them, (c) 
Cnnnnals of passion, who have committed a enme 
undei the overwhelming force of some sudden 
emotion e j of hite or lust, and (d) Cnminals of 
conieiition or pseudo criminals, who liavecom 
mitted acts without any evil motive at all-^some 
time<» oven with noble ones, such as may bo the 
case with political cnminals — which acts Soaety 
lias oidaincd to bo punished under the cnminal 
Law 

Ilowcvor fai or short a distance wo may bo 
prc{ are 1 to go with tho Italian School, one fact 
Is made clear from their studies, tu thatcriminals 
belong to a greit vanety of tjpes Tho conclusion 
is then foi-ced upon us that the penalty allotted 
to the 0 very difTerent types, tho treitraent which 
tho> sliould undergo, should depend on tho parti 
cular rise The Law sajs A, B, and O havecom 


'' In a recent Statistical Study of Engtiab cnminala 
tnado With the object of test ng the theones ot the 
Italian school Dr Goring arnrea at the conclusion that 
the theory of a crim nat type cannot be supported bat 
Ilia (laal conclusion is that the one sigm&cant 
{hysioal association nith criminality is a generally 
defe-'ttro physique, and that the one rital mental 
const tutional factor to the etiology of crime is defective 
latelligencc 
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mitted theft The punishment for theft is 2 years' 
rigorous imprisonment Send A, B> and C to 
prison for 2 years Tho scientific thinker sajs 
A who has committed theft shows by his general 
abnormal development, and his feeble mindness 
testified by a doctor, his heredity and his life 
history, that he belongs to the type of bom cnmi* 
nals Treat him as you would an insane person 
and shut him up for life B who has committed 
theft is a bright clever youth of 25, who has got 
into the hands of a criminal gang Send him to 
some place where under compulsion ho may learn 
a trade when he has learned it, and has shown 
signs of real repentance and willingness to go 
straight, let him out 0 who has committed theft 
earns Jls 10 a month and has a large family to 
suppoit His master left Ks 50 in his way and 
hostole it Send him back to his family, let him be 
put under the charge of some trustworthy friend, 
who may even help him to a more lucrative 
employment Let him repay the Rs 60 stolen 
by such instalments as he can bear I^et him 
understand that on a repetition of his offence he 
will suffer a severer penalty 

The first demand then of the new school of 
thought IS that cnminals shall be treated as indi- 
viduals, and that as their individualities differ, bo 
shall the treatment allotted to each The fact of 
enme brings them within the province of Law and 
IS also some indication of character, but it is only 
one simple, perhaps isolated, event and it is quite 
wrong to deal with the cnminal on the basis of 
his enme alone 

Even the Italian School, however, do not con 
fine then attention to the nature of the criminal 
Fern indeed shows how enme is affected 
by what he calls cosmo tellunc factors climate 
and atmosphere affect both the quantity and the 
quality of crime committed anti he has enunci- 
ated the law of cnminal saturation— that m a 
particular country under particular conditions 
there mil be just eo much cnminahty, no more 
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and no less In arruing at then law lie La& also 
of course taken into account social conditions, 
while the L)ons School (of which Laca«.sagne is 
the chief exponent) go so far as to say that Society 
and social conditions are the predominant factors 
of cnme, that in short ‘ Society gets the criminals 
it desen es ” "We need not go to this extreme, 
but are bound to recognise how large a part en\ iron 
ment plays in the creation of criminals Eaen 
the ‘born cnminal ’ under aery favourable circttm 
stances might prove a harmless, if not very useful, 
member of society The re«t o! the cnminal 
population are largely made what they are by 
conditions over which they have little control A 
bad harvest in Amenca may affect the amount of 
theft committed in London A foohsb Ivw oi 
stupid custom may encourage drunkenness or im 
morality If one wore able to ehvainato iKiverty 
and disease and to insure a proper cduoition for 
every child, there nould be practically uo ciime 
at all. 

Recognition of these facts must alter ones 
whole attitude towards the individual cnnnnAl 
An eminent judge was once asked wbethei, when 
he condemoed a murderer to death, he dnfnot 
feel for him a qualm of pity “5*o, was his reply, 

“ rather a feeling of righteous indignation Wo 
may admire tlio healthiness an 1 strength of tins 
Judge 8 attitude, but the simple fact u that for 
the majority of us to day it is simply impossible 
There is undoubtedly a danger that we have 
become too ‘ soft,’ tint the abhorrence of cnme 
"has werCkeneli in Society Ilut it n not a mere 
humane tenUment-alvsm that has impelled us to 
our modern attitude Science has taught us qiuto 
plainly that our idulasopliic ideas ns to the freedom 
of will need very profound mo UCcation Men are 
what th(j are becaiiso of the natures they have in 
heiited ant be«vuv4> of the surrowndiivs's in which 
they bie If they haio any part stall mdetermm 
mg tlicir chamitoi-H and acts it is but a small one 
•at best “ Righteous indignation ” Las gone, and 


with it tho tlieorj that n perfect set of punish 
ments can l>o found which would be an tfTectue 
preventive of cnme Criminality is the disease 
of a man, nbnoimal fiom birth or infected by his 
BUiTOundings, and though a penal code may net as 
one incentive to honesty or decency, m many, if 
not most, cases its effect IK negligible in tlic pie 
ficnce of mighty counteincting causes, of \vho.se 
strength and nature it docs not pretend to take 
any account In the generality of cases, when a 
man commits theft, he does not calcuUto that tho 
pleasure of possessing another mnns goods is 
desirable in spite of the risk of a years rigorous 
imprisonment lie commits theft because he 
has no foveaght, because be belongs to a weak 
type, because be never went to school, because he 
lost his last job through sLickness, resulting from 
ft fever caught from an open sewer, because lie la 
hungry It is not nccessaiy to nsceitthat the 
power of punishment will pUy no part in deter 
mining the man •> action Tho point is tint it 
can only play so large a part as the action itself is 
de\iendent on tho freodom of the man's will at 
the lime and an examination of the facts from 
a scientific, 08 opposed to a legal, point of view 
show;, how very Kmall this part is 

Tlie second point then which has to be mvdo 
IS that emphasis h vs shifted from the preventive 
nnd deten'ent theory of punishment In future 
we shtdl increacingly legiid the action tint 
Society takes m regard to v eriinuial as * tro.it 
ment’mtber than 'punishment' Death may 
stift be allotted in eertmn cases no longer 
however purely as a leinlty, but as bemg 
tho only moms by which in tho i«rticuhr aiso 
society can defend itself and nd itself of 
an uiuoanageahle case IlnvA Ubour may be 
onlcred, but it will lie because with goo 1 foot! 
It n the surest metho 1 of ctmng c. rtun cnminal 
malftdiea nnd returning r< rtain cnminaU to a con 
diUon of soci il be dtl. Tor tho ‘ bo. i. c.aminal 
simple detention may become the rule, detention 
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possibl} to somo extent inoio di'.ciphnnrj tlnn, but 
still hi g« ly approvimating to, the detention of tlie 
insane 

Pi-oceduie \\ill of course Invo to bo ptbfoundly 
modified At piesent the centril point in n 
Criminal tinl ib i\hethei the accused did oi did 
not commit the actaMth Avhich ho stands charged 
In futuio tint will be only an import int prolimi 
nary issue The leal trial will begin after the 
committing of the crime has been proied A 
tboiough enquiry will then be made into the 
motive of the act, next into the life historj of the 
cuminal, and finally ho will undeigo a physiologi 
cal and psychologic.ll examination by medicUex 
experts The lesult of this piocess will enable the 
judge to determine the nature of the disease for 
which the criminal lb suffering (1) as tooiigin, 
(2) as to its typo, (J) as to its intensity Then at 
length bo will be m i position to presciibe the 
nppopnate treatment 

The analogy to medicine goes furthei It 
would be ridiculous for a doctor when he had 
diagnosed * Small pox ’ to prescribe ‘ Two months 
m Hospital and 24 bottles of medicine So with 
the new scientific aim of criminal treatment, the 
immediate prescription of the Judge \uU not bo 
final In some way or Atber every case will need 
continual revision The results of the methods 
beino used for each individual will have to be 
circfully watched and if necessary the treatment 
altered from time to time 

This papei does not pretend to be thorough, but 
merely indicative of some of the changes that 
seem to be necessitated by the scientific attitude 
in facing the problem of crime Indeed in the 
short limits of an essay it is impossible to touch 
upon some of the profounder elements of the 
question Cnmual procedure and penal treat 
montwill unlergo revolutionary changes if the 
scientific spirit is allowed to prevail against the 
pmely legd But far deeper and more radical 
than any change m the method of deahng with 


cuminals is the idea that cnmunlit;^ itself nm^ bo 
practicall) eliminated altogethoi Ineteid of 
dealing with cnminnls the hope is setbefoieus 
that we luaj ledtico cnminuhty to a negligible 
quantity nltogethei, that prison and court house 
policeman, judge and jailor, may all become un- 
nccessarj The Eiigenist teUs m tint by stern 
laws It IS possible to eradicate the “ sickly forms 
that err from honest nature’s rule ' The Educa 
tion dist dreams of a time when every child shall 


* ** *^ O Will 

make him a useful member of the State 
The doctor ond hjgenist aims at the i,uppie«sion 
ot all disoase The Social Reformer is tacUmg 
the problems of poierty and ineiiinlity and love 
lessness with a view to eliminating the conditions 
111 which the bacillus of crime is hied The hopes 
md dicimsof all these men maj never be fully 
leahsed but one great thing l.as ataadi been 
accomplished, tho clear recognition of the inter 
relation ot ciime with every other aspect of the 
social problem It can no longer now be treated 

'fuSm’eS UTn'otersT''' 

mainly penal and deterrent flSr^ ‘ ? 

causes of crime must bp Ann rrif the ital 

at their sonreeTnd we mS no S 
permanent results from remedies wh 
can merely palhate symptoms 

Tho practical problem still 

can the now sciontiEc ideas bo 
a "ay that they may havrthe fell t”'’ 
out endangering tho very substaUr^ “'j** 

Bamed for ns by legalism 1 h “'''""tage, 
paper to discuss this problem 
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INDi&n SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

BY 

DR SRIDHAR V KETKAK, M A, Ph. D 

f HE most import int and interesbng pattof 
tho study of Indian economics is tho 
social structuie of Indua, and its effects on 
economic life Volumes could be written on the 
subject, and a defculed study would involve much 
labour Only broad lines are drawn here 

In India tho most noteworthy peculiarity of 
society IS tho caste system Hindus who form 
about two thirds of the popuUtion are divide! 
into three thous.vud castes borne of these castes 
have a number of sub castes The caste of 
Brahmins alone has nevrly eight hundred divi 
sions Such ft state of society is bound to liave 
very important economic pcculiantic* 

bulhco It to sfty that a large number of cartes 
ivro Bimjly tribes, who maintained their I'oKtiou 
and divtinctne-«s on account of the lack, of op|>or 
tunity for them to intermarry with othore borne 
of tho*e tribes have to a small extent miopted 
manners and dress of the localities in which they 
live, while others imo not changed very much 
It shoul ! iiNo bo stited hero that some of the 
cotes have occupations peculiar to themschfe. 
They are callel therefore occupational castes 
Another thing which is neeessaiy to say hero « 
that some very poculwr notions which prevail 
among Hindus regarding punty and poUuUon 
have kept these tribes quite njairt from each 
othtr Agiunas so many ditlereut c-vstes and 
tnbes with dilTorent modes of life are living on 
the same territory without inter marriage the 
Ideas of supenonty and mfononty Imo Loll 
great sway an I a kind of social hierarchy lias bocii 
creatol s 

Tl.e inlluenco of the caste system on economic 
condition IS direct as well as mdi.ect Uy 


indirect influences I mean the influences of social 
and political institutions and of conditions which 
are the outcome of tho caste sy stem An exposition 
of indirect influence.s will be omitted here, because 
their exposition will require a comjilete presen- 
tation of the inter rel ition of social phenomena in 
the widest sense There is no i ooni here for such 
exposition and I shall confine myself on that 
account to the narration of influences which are 
somewhat more direct 


...r-v.i-vMu 1 ictois oi me c.iste system 
thit tell heal ily on the economic conditions, nre 
Kjcmlelc-ingeandtho profiling ijei, of core 
moniil pnnly «„d pollution Although thc.o 
lien, ore ton gi„t extent tho enure of soeml 
elenrago they ore not th. only ciure Again tho 
Idem of purity and imlintion .fleet tho economic 
condition, directly or through the toeinl cleai.go 
which 1. paitly doe to the idea. By .„oial 
clenrago w ment not only the divirion of eixnety 
from the .tandpoint of miiiitrge, biit.ho tho lack 
of KKI...1 intereoniao ,m„i,g ,1,. 

rrer.nttl„„n,t,iiBtier,i,hleli ,„,y 
ho eristenco of tho common centre of .oc.,1 hfo 

for .11 cmite.. do not en.t, „„d aerial interconieo 
on th«t .coeiint i, po.„|,,„ 
clearogo „t, „„ oeonomio life in th„o important 
«nj. lt.et,n,.har ,o Ih, deiol„p„,„j „ 
™mm„„hr,,t 1.11, torn... he 
orth.™o..llylo„ee .train (b.it 

oeonominillyloiie. J 

tenon cooperation of dilT.ronl da. o, the 
rr»ncl,„„ofeommo,lit,e. Something „„ d 

of the™ liindinneo, will be wud fnrtlior 
Lot ut tnlro .onio common cases of so i 

thercrore economic clestftgo 

most rmimrtnnt re., .It „r 'f'” 

...Lm.hthoeonnttlr::;rr“ 
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scale must bo the rule The wants of Uinclus are 
differont from those of Jlohamedans, thctr dre^s 
IS different from e\ch other, and in many parts of 
India the tailois of the two communities are 
different To confine ourselves to the Hindus 
only, let us take a cit} like Bombay foi const 
deration There are two important communities, 
namely the Jlainthas and the Guiarathis Both 
of these communities differ in dress and so they 
must have different classes of tailois A Oujaratlu 
must hav 0 a Gujarathi tailor to make many things 
of his dress, specially of the ladies dress, and a 
Maratha must have a Maratha tailor 

Again the Gujaintln and the Maratha tastes 
differ, and so thej must have different ciis«c3of 
cooks Thej must have different clisses of board 
mg houses, not only on account of the fact that 
they require different kinds of food, but also for the 
fact that the} have some difference in the 
method of serving it The differences may appear 
small in the ejes of foreigners, but they are never 
theless potent 

■\\ hen on a certain tenitory there are a number 
of communities, each with their separate mo<le of 
hfo and therefore with different wants any delay 
in their fusion and foimation into one communit} 
tells heavaly on the economic development Large 
production and specialization of functions winch 
characterise the higher economic life are absent 

At one time when almo t all pioduction was on 
small scale and intended for low! consumption the 
results of the system nia} not have been so 
baneful But the tiuJts hue changed Tlie isoh 
tion of Indu has been broken up, and the foreign 
countries producing on luge «cale, and as a result 
possessing ver} highly speciihzed labour, have 
come into competition with the Indian manual 
labour Under these circumstances we also need 
a social and economic reconstruction A mention 
of some present drawbacks in coping mth the 
present situation will illustrate this need 

I or an> production on large scale, or for cany 


ing out the great cominemal transactions of tho 
countrj, CO operation of intellect, manual labour, 
and capital are neoessai} Tins co opemtioj 
undei the present conditions is difficult to 
secure The Hindu communit} especially is 
the gieat sufferer Among Hindus, the classes 
representing these three elements aro repre 
sent^ hy entire!} different castes which 
do not come soc.allj into contact with each 
other The class possessing capital ,s entirely 
separated from the class possessing modern 
eduction Suppo,e ,f , „ Ifo.-nU.a 

Brtminhwjer spprmche, tho Jtonrnnes with 
^omeocheoooor commorcl enterp„.o there mil 
be a great auspiao.. „ga.„.t h™, th„ e„ep. 
c»a he may not be able to overcome But it a 
Manvan of modern education will approach his 
own people with any scheme, he will find a miieh 
more syminthetie hearing Unfortunately men 
possessing modern education are few among the 
lasses 1, 0 the Guyamtli, Bin, as end Mar, fans, 
wlm rarely leaie this conntiy „„d g„ to fe.eig,; 
coentnes on account of then traditional scruples 
and also rarely tale to higher education 

of correlation between intellect and capital 
nses out of the socaal cleavage due to the fact that 
Wie of these two classes rarel, miv, on account 
oflbeir linguistic difTerenees, and differences in 
manners * 

Another factor which bring, „ Hefc of eo opera 

.ntelll TT 

Trade It 

Trades like tanning a„d manufacturing leather 
(.nods have been in the hands of ,1 . 

which are considered tn be very L m ' 
production on a small scale was the , 'T “ 
there was no great difficulty No„ forThl “ 
^ of production and distribution on a hrjo 

higher castes who possess better education 
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consider themsehes pollute! if they tile to «uch 
truie Wa occasiomlly do find e\en a Brilunin 
selling shoes, m his ®hop, but such c'lses ire lery 
rire The production of such things is still less 
touched bj the higher castes For reasons of this 
nature, we find that the trade in these things 
goes either into the hands of non Hindus 
like the Mohammedans and the Pirsis or 
into the hands of foreigners The leather export 
business in Calcutta for example is practically a 
Mohammedan monopoly 
The restraint arising out of differences in life 
upon production and consumption is not merely 
that these two functions are required to tahe pl\ce 
in the same locality Inasmuch ns people of one 
caste do not usuallj take fool piepared by a ciste 
othei than Brahmins boarding establishments of 
castes other than the Brahmins are not likely to 
be large Thus limits are placed on proliiction 
nncl consumption, on ca«te or trilul lines Tlie 
causes of tnbahsm in production and consumption 
are not merely the ideas about purity ami polhi 
tion The differences in the mode of life and in 
customs which exist in the country «et senous 
limits on production and consumption In putting 
restraint upon trade the work of these differences 
111 the mode of life is far more effective than that 
of tariffs an 1 duties 

The local an! tnbal restraint on consumption 
w great in In lia Bv local an 1 tribal restraint 
IS meant the necev,sity of producing a certain arti 
cle of consumption within a certain locality or 
tribe It iloes not necessarily mean a low staiil 
anl of consumption but genervlly nn ler such 
restraint the cconoonclifo of a community remains 
entirely undevelopel anl the capacity of men to 
work IS not utilized toils highest extent The 
money at the comman 1 of the community is not 
ffreat an 1 so its abilitv to buy things ma !e outside 
thfl community is greatly rostnctel 

In tho Ktii ly of consumption wo ahoiiH note 
the fact that the stan Kr 1 of consumption of cer 


tain people is higher than that of others In India 
in the oiso of the majority ofpeopletheirstindard 
of consumption is decidedly lower tlnn that 
of peoples in other cinlize I countries A farm 
lilxiurer in America e.its bettei food and clothes 
better than a very well to do man does in,India 
When we note this fact we should also try to ns 
certain whetlier tho ordinary niotiies which induce 
men to base higher wants are absent in India 
When tve think or the question we may get 
a number of points 

Let us take emulation and imitation These 
are two very closely allied psychic forces which 
tell a great deal on economic life People ne 
with each other in dres m the sty 1© of living, m 
magnificence and m comfoits at home such as 
furniture Mnn\ people in Eirope and America, 
speadii in the Utter, bui books bi dimensions 
and bindings Ihey do so not because the fanii 
lies wluth bin books in this «n really need them 
but lieciu e thex desire th it they should not lag 
behind others in being markelas | eople of taste 
and culture It u not that these feelings are en 
tirelv ack.ng in India, but that they operate 
within very iian-ow limits These feelings come 
more into pUy when there is le« of class differ 
encennd more of social mtercomve If it bo 
customary in society for one woman to call on 
another, then emulation will greatly be promoted 
and the. leas regarding letter hvin^s ^,1| become 
more general If she would c-vll on women of a 
superior doss an 1 if a woman of auponor cKs, will 
call on a woman of economically inferior class 
then emulation and imitation w ill jjrcUlv bo nro’ 
moted * 


The U* „r .1,» „[ I„ 

»,p „r I„,lu „ll .howt).,t ™,|„, 

rto not 

1 nt on. e„n„rE,„„ too.rf, 
cnnI™«r.„,.„Wto„„,„, «» tonou, ,„t. 
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of India to London msteid of to each otlioi If 
tho railway gj stem of India bo reformed, it will 
promote commerce between the difibrent parts of 
India, and the trade of the country toII become 
nn organic whole It will greatly contribute to 
the cro'ttion of common life b} promoting tho 
consumption into ono part of the country, of the 
production in other parts 

There still exist in the country large groups of 
people untouched by any civilization Such isola 
ted communities are quite primitive and are 
economic units themsehes A breaking up of 
their isolation avill make the indniduals in tho«e 
communities factors of common Indian economic 
life In many cases the process has already 
begun (See Thurstons Cnstes and Tnbet tn 
Soutfiam India Introduction, Madras, 1909) 
Suppljing of common wants, and consumption of 
general production are greatly restricted by the 
isolation of such tubes As these tribes are 
isolated from the disti lets around them, so also 
many districts are leading quite an isolated life 
Although a political unity is enforced on the 
country, the.e IS no centre of Indian civilization 
Various centres of civilization exist in different 
parts of the country The different types of 
civilization which tho e centres represent are not 
jet unified into a single type The creation of 
the new capitil at Delhi may m future act as a 
unifjang force on the vaiious local civilizations 
Another important peculiarity which seriously 
influences the economic life of India js the so 
c^illel ;,„rdrt, that is, the seclusion of women The 
seclusion ff women IS gre Iter in Isorthern India 

than in the Deccan where it may be said that it 
does not exist This purda not only pievents tho 
contribution by women to the general economic 
Jile but has senous influence on their wants 
The caste system decreases the general happi 

ness of the community m another way If we 
examine the figures for different provinces, or for 
different castes ,n tho same province, we shaU 
14 


find timt tho pioportion of mxo, consulcnbly 
xnnes In some thoro is nn excess of fenhsles 

over mnlcs, nml in Romo others, just tho roicrso 

■S tho enso In ono esBto ive linil a largo number 
of women in tho conilition of union hood and 
tender maidens married to old men, nhilo m 
another easte there aio a largo nnmhcr of heallhj 
joungmen going tmmarned Stirh a state of 
aflaira is not eondueno to tho inerease of popiiLa 
tion or the labour force of tho country 
The non social intorcourso between the upper 
and lower easte, In j,^ another senous 
cOect Tho people who belong to tho lower castes 
are not neoessanij poor Some of them are quite 
nc I But as thoj do not has o nn opportiiuit, of 
mmng socially nith more cultured classes, tlioi 
do not use their wealth for the purpose, of living 
in a better manner but onl, hoard it Man, 
workmen in India who are engaged in manual 
tr,des,eam better mone, than a large number of 
elerks belonging to the nppei easte, do But when 
hose loner easte men who are not educated to 
the higher wants do have mone, to spare, after 
puyng for their evtremel, Io,v hnng, tin, 
s^re money is „,ed for dissipation, and .has 
fact premotes the class of lar, „„men ,vho do not 
work for their hving 

Two other facts relating to the i„fliie„c„ of the 
™te system may be brenght out here Although 
many castes are to day at hbert, bylaw and so 
cm. sentiment to follow an, occiipatl they plase 
8till tho castes who aro ali-eadv in « , / , 

o^u^tion do not like to teach it to 1110 ,^ 1 '^ do" 

m.^ intelligent classes in hiisruessW:' 
portanee of this factoi vanes m ib„ 1 w 
of the country, mt as 

it prevail, everywhere ^ 

Another tendency of tho easte system winch is 
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dvspKying \tseU Ktely i*! the attempt by manj 
caste -1 who are in the commercial pursuits to ere 
ate men of professional chssesof then own Simi 
hrl) the castes engaged m professions like to ba>e 
shops and businesses conducted by people of their 
ow n castes 

The caste feeling which exists tends to induce 
people to support then own cx-^te ftllows in pro 
fessions, or m the business If tbis process is 
earned to its logical extremity, it will tend to ere 
ate a caste as an economic unit within a town 
It will sot np new bamers to comrreree and dis 
tnbntion 

Another f xctor which tell* on the economic life 
of a commumtj is the marriage customs If the 
marriages are arranged by parents and the parties 
to be mame 1 are to play passive parts the wants 
of society will be lower On the contrary if sexual 
selection plays a considerable part in marriages 
the higher stan lar 1 of living will consi Icrably be 
promote 1 If there be no sexual selection and an 
opportunity for display to the other «ex, both men 
anxl women will be aery careless in their dre<s and 
appearance hloreover men are required to under- 
go & considerable expense to please the (au sei. 
In many cases the expenditure for things like 
books and pictures xvhich many men unlergo for 
the aike of making gifts the j would neaer haae 
consente I to make for their own enjoyinent o 
men also arc required to spend in oi ler to wiaVe 
themselves more attractive to men Eien the 
uecc«---ity of going out of the hou c influences tbo 
wants of a woman The wants of an naerago 
llengab woman of the mid lie clas-*are much lowef 
than those of women in Maharashtra which w \yj 
far a poorer country than Hengal Tlie influence 
of Foxxial selection an 1 tho free intercourse be 
tween men and women which it pre supposes, hss 
influence not only on the wants of two sexes but 
also on tho institutions aroxinl Many things 
which are absolutely essential in a society of free 
intercourso among the sexes are not demanded in 


societies avhero such intercourse does not exis 
For example, if a inan has to eat his lunch by 
himself he may not be unwilling to satisfy himself 
it a street counter, but if he has a lady anth him 
ho must go to a goo 1 parlour is for this reason 
that restaurants avith some more i-efinemcnt and 
tone about them nro necessary in London, but im 
necessari in Cilciitta In fact they do not exist 
in Cilcutta if we except those which cater mainly 
to the foreigners 

Thus presenceof women in public giies tliesocietv 
and life around a kind of refinement This re 
finement is. at present completely lacking «i India 
Tho ptirda avith itB man lage customs, and the 
great [vircntal control m marriages conserves tlie 
distinctions in society Their absence would haie 
resulted into the wel ling of casto and tnbil ous 
toms into a large umfiel community Thus the 
infliienc of/uirfnby its mdiiect support of caste 
IS indeel grext 

Another influence of Purda on economic life 
IS the fact tbat a large number of light occupitions 
which are donoby women m those parts of India 
wheie there is no jnirda are done by men in parts 
when) It exists The result is that a 1 irge number 
of men go to the cities instead of women Gener 
ally the lighter occupations also me to be done 
by men in many Indian cities Thus m the 
city of Cilcutta theio are 32 females to 100 males 
although tho sexes in Bengal are about equal in 
number, the difference Ixiing a slight excess of 
females (Leiisus for lOn) In EugW there 
are about 11 lemales to 10 male*, in the urban 
area, and in the hrge cities the excess of females 
IS KhU greater It must bo eaxl W, however 
that the great lack of female po] illation m this 
eity is not duo to the non employ ment of females 
merely The housing conditions m Calcutta nro 
60 whameTul that many jxeople who come to Cxi 
cutta cannot aJToi-d to bring thexv wnts here Wo 
must remember that most of the Indian people 
marry at a young age, and the men and boys of 
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woikmg flge vho flock to tho cities uro mostly 
mimed Tho housing problems of gicit cities of 
the NNCatern woiUl such ns Iseu York, London and 
Paris ha\ e been made a subject of comment bjr 
the press of those countries In Calcutta tho 
conditions ate such that the working classes here 
if transferred to ‘those conditions will feel that 
they are in heaven 

The great disparity m tho numboi of each of 
the sexes in Calcutta has another sorious mflu 
ence Out of tho 187 thousand females in 
Cilcutta between the ages of ten to fifty, the 
proportion of prostitutes is great The num 
her has been varioualy estimated from fifty 
thousand to hundi'ed thousind Such a great 
diflerence in tho estimates is probably due to tho 
diificuUy of defirunga piostitute A large number 
of womettwho apparently seem to be doing honest 
work like selling /rax and cigarettes do not lead a 
very reputable life, and not a few women follow 
itig what might be called the ‘humane occupation ’ 
1 have been told, belong to tho same category 

The eOectS of caste system nod jnirda may be 
thus summnnsed They compel the production 
on small scale, prevent the development of refine* 
meat and higher wants in th“ society, they more 
over prevent the uniformity of society and compel 
that a great deal of money should be spent on 
dussipation Caste system puts uneconomic limits 
on mainages and decreases the growth of popuK 
tion whila piirda prevents the maximum use of 
the woiking population encomaging men^ to pei 
form lighter domestic work, and women to lead 
the life of lust and shame 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS -An 

account o( ita origin ond growth Full text of atl tbe 
FremdentiAl Addreaaea Keprint of all the Congreas 
lkeao\ations Extr&cta from all the NVelcome Addreaaea 
Porti-Bits of all tho^ongreaa Presideuta Cloth Boond 
Oter 1 000 page*, R* 3 To SahecTibers of the ‘lie 
tiew, Ra 2 8 
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[Letttr$ of a Japantse Scholaria nn Fnffllah FriwL} 
EDITED BY MR V. B METTA 

Mv DCAII 

In this letter, I will tty to gno you sonio idea 
of our Alt, which I know, does not convoy its 
full meaning to tho "West jot I am sure tliat 
when it IS understood with n spiritual intuition, 
sonccessvrj for ft proper comprehension of it, 
your artists will adopt some of our artistic ideals 
It IS not merely ‘ decorative, ' ns bomo of them 
conclude without understanding its deep meaning 
Unless you are propeilj ncQuiiinted with the 
sou! of ou( rice, how am joti hope to aimlyso tho 
me.ining of oui pictorial representations ? Wo 
have needed Alt, just ns a phnt needs light for 
Its bustcnance and giowth From tho earliest 
times, we have helped one anothei fortheproduc 
tion of the Perfect and the Beautiful 

You Westerners are never tired of sajing that 
tho ancient Greeks were the most artistic people 
that the world has ever produced 1 We grant that 
in some Tuspects, they were very artistic, but wo 
aro obliged to add, tlmt in some other respects, 
they were woefully lacking in those qualities, 
which go to mike up tho true artist Their ideal 
was what one might call ‘ rational beauty,’ whilst 
tho Orientals have tned to express ‘imaginative 
beauty ’ in their life and art In your Classical 
Art, there is a union of tmnd and matter, in 
which neither of them tnumphs over the other 
Wo might admire it, but wo do not and never can 
regard it as the final and supreme expression of 

man 8 vision of Nature, Life, and Death, for it 

slacking in tho great quality of infinite sugges- 
tion In otherwoids, It IS quite soullds Lven 
your Romantic ai lists do not mvke a very strong 
appeal to us, liecause they are never ns deeply 
idealistic os ours Their idealism is more or less 

superficial, limited to the eiteinility of things, 
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Yom roust uot tUink m reading tins letter, that I 
am lunning down all Western Art, — for, wa 
Jnpme>e, can appreciate the really Beantifnl in 
whatever country or clothes we find it I am 
only gning my ideas about jour art in general 
Art IS born out of the liearl and soul of our 
people, and so it has always flourished in our 
country In that respect, Japan is unlike West 
ern countries, where art flourishes for a few cen 
tunes, and then disappears almost completely from 
them In old times, the Samurai, the Daimio, 
and even the princes of Japan, laid aside their 
sworda to take up the brush From the Mikado 
dou n to the beggii in the street, everyone found 
delight in pictuies On account of this universa 
lity of art feeling among us, we ,De\er drew a 
false distinction between ‘great art and the ‘ In 
duatruai Arts ’ , and so those of our men, who were 
painters, and sculptors, did not disdain to work aa 
iacists and potters at the satno time The history 
of European art, on the contrary, shows an un 
natural diviMon between these two branches of 
ait, from the time of Celltm down to our own 
time« 

I am now going to tell jou a storj, which wdl 
iltustmte> the aim of our art This is how it goes 
Once, the people of a mnall town in Japan were 
troubled for dajs by an unknown creature, who 
dovastatcil tlicir rico lields at night One night, 
aa they sat watching for tho arrival of the un 
knouTi deinstitor, they siw a fiery horse dashing 
with mad foice through the lice fields They 
knew instinctively that it was their secret enemy, 
and sc they chase \ him with toichcs in one hand 
and Rwordi in the other As they were on the 
\ioiiit of catching him after a long and hot pur 
Milt ho sidJonl^ divap^Karcd with a bonii I 
through the open door of a temple which was 
sitnatcil there They all rushcil in, but what was 
their siirpnve not to find him there I Tlicy looked 
in ever) nook and corner of tho temple, but th^ 
coul I not find him 1 How Imd he managed to 


e<icapo? They asked each other Suddenly one 
of them saw the pictuie of IV liotse on the will 
It seemed to he fthve, for it w»s pvnting haial, 
and naa coi ered with foam Then, they all rea- 
lized thitit was the picture hor',e that had been 
devastating their rice fields ' The horse was given 
such vitality and strength by its creator, tint it 
did not like to stand idly within the narrow hmib^ 
of its frame always* Now how different is this 
ideal from yours, which aims mostly at leprodu 
cing Natuie’s forms and colours faithfully on 
cam as? 

Tlic idea of motiou is tonsilcied aery import 
ant by us in all woi ks of art But what do we 
mean by * motion ‘ ? It is not the mere physical 
motion of forms that wo want to depict so much 
os discover 'the life rooiemeot of the spint 
through the rhythm of things e realise our 
aitistic ideals by a peculiar kind of meditation, or 
self concentration And perhaps, that is tho 
reason why we do not feel the necessity of resort 
mg to mere allegorical representation*, (like your 
renaissance artists) which are the lowest rungs of 
the ladder, that lead up to the highest and truest 
idealism in art 

Another thing about oui art is its estreino 
simplicity NYe do not crowd our pictures with 
unnecessary details, which might over shallow the 
central i lev in the picture Nor do wo draw too 
much We look at Ivaturo for aiongtime, until 
a 1 ind of harmony iS ostibhslied between her and 
our minds V. e melt into her mood oa vt Wv't'K, 
and grasp her essential i>eculiarities ttedonot 
detach one object from another, in order to eshi 
bit ell Its details, but depict only the grand lines 

which pass through Nfttuicp being It is this 
way oflookingatl.er, which IS the reason of the 

astonishing quickness with w Inch our artiste w ork 
&CS&1UU, QUO of our great nilisth of old, made tho 
whole court of China wonder nt tho lapidity with 
which he diew tho picture of a Dragon among 
clouds in their presence Does not this simplicity 
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make for <»ugge'!tiveness m our ait ? Our pjctuies 
aro not museums We do not show, but suggest 
the existence of the whole by depicting a part 
The branch of a tree is enough to bring befoxo 
oiii minds the whole tree, niy, eicn the whole 
forest, just as a few nppling lines suggest the 
existence of the ocean to us A dehcite petal, 
in the act of falling on the ground, suggests to us 
the inconclusueness, or even the piemature decaj 
of beautiful life on this earth 

Although we may not represent all the exter 
nal and obvious garments and jewelleiy of Nature, 
%ve are none the less her passionate devotees 
How we love to sit and watch the slightest tjons 
formations in hei ' Theie can be no variety in 
pictures, unless the artist draws his inspiration 
directly from her every daj Look at the works 
of the artists of our Ukiyoye School ' Their art 
may not be high cbss from our point of view, but 
the kind of powers of observation that they exhi 
bit in their works ought to appeal to any stnceie 
lo^eiofart How many aspects of ^atu^e and 
of human life are shown by Hiroshige and Hoku 
801 in their works ' 

European art threatened to engulf our national 
art at the beginning of the Meiji period But m 
a few years some of us recovered from om tem 
porary blindness, and continued our ait traditions 
with renewed energj So at present, there aro 
two schooh of painting in Japan viz , the National 
School, and the Liuopean School The first, is ' 
recovering it 6 old stiength, and the second’ is 
decaying since tlie list ten years 

Yours smcei-olj, 

J OhJ^KURA 


Essays on Jrdian Art, Industry and 
Education —J!j J, II Haidl, P„ce lU 14 
To Subsciibors of 7 12 Re 1 
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Hit SnOlan Uicw of tbe ®ccf6ent 

BY “AN ANGLO INDIAN ' 


'ffli.® Minmath C Mallik is in Indian Bams 
tei at kw, nho lias long resided in Bng 
land and Iins tiiice stood as a candidate 
tor A seat in the House of Commons The views 
of such a man on the lolations of West and East 
must possess interest and might possess re .,1 vnliio 
it characterized by sound Judgment and good fool 
mg And Mr Malldt s book* does contain a good 
many passages in which he attempts to maintain 
a fur and reasonable attitude and gue good 
ad^vice We fear, however, that the excellent 
elTect of these passages will be n good deal 
weakened, if not neutralized, b, the prevail 
mg tone which is one of undoubted bitterness and 
irritation at some aspects of the Bntish rule in 
India and at the treatment of Indians m some 
Bn ish Colonies Mr Malhk has travelled a good 
deal and the indignities to which Indians are ex 
po^d in South Africa and America have made a 
d^p impression on him The iron has entered 
into h|s soul and this regrettable colonial question 
has coloured h„ whole outlook In fact, ho views 
the whole of the relations of Ent and West from 
thls smndpoint The result IS that he is somr 
what less than fa.r to Bntish rule ,n I„d., „„a 
ve fear that the result of the perusal of his’ book 
On an Indian reader would hardlv bn t 

A^™ud,y,ee,mgtovvardstWc‘idtj: ~ 

Like many other philosophers Mr Malhk be 

heve, that the golden age was a„ 
olden days (apparently the first half oTtho 

Oritnt and Occident ’ ^ ^ 

i Fisher Uninn, London temple, B»r at law. 
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able to trace in the annls of Hailejbur) the 
names of the Indians who then adorned the CitU 
List We thuih, indeed, that Mr. Malhk’s state- 
ment would haie aroused some mild surprise m 
Leadenhall Street He goes on to say that “re 
actionary authorities” haia in recent times tried 
to debar Indians from competing for the ICS 
It may be so, though we had not heard of it, but 
they have certainly not succeeded, for it is a well 
known fict that there are more Induns in the 
Cml Service now than there ever were before, 
Madras alone having a dozen where thirty ye.irs 
ago there was but one Mr Malliks msinuation 
that the past was more liberal to Indian a«pira 
tions than the pre^ent la thus contniy to fact 
Equally unlii'toncal is hi' theory that the 
wise rulersand able sohUt-rs whom England sent 
to India during the fir<t {lait of the nineteenth 
century puraued a policy of education and freedom 
superior to anything now known ^\ hen we read 
thoso passages, we wonder whether Mnihk 
hvs ever heard of Lord Dalhousie, of the anneTa 
tion of Ou 111, of the disinheritance of the Kam of 
Jan<i and of other incidents which u«od to be 
pointe<l to AS causes of the Indian Mutiny 

}Ir Mallik, still under the inhuence of his 
colonial theory, will have it that the^e hvlcyon 
days are gone and that we are now in a Kaliywg 
of selfiih " reactionaries ” and “ grasping impcna 
h'ts” Cunoii«ly enough, it is contact HiUi Asia 
which has “ undermined tho vmlity of Europe’ 
It IS rare, we are told, nowadays to find any 
Dnti«h official who is sympathetic or even out 
wnrJly polite These officials spend then lives 
“ in the midst of pleasure and lethargy until lln* 
tish instincts are lost ” The bureaucrat, “with 
brain i>ctnfifa1 by adulation and absolute power ’ 
Is now, like the dying in-ect in the proverb, bent 
on giving tlu lost bite by cxcliilmg Indianscven 
from tho subonlinate services hitherto open to 
them, and the suhonlmate Medical Service is 
tamed as the latest instance, though wliat Jlr. 


Mallik IS referring to we have not succeeded in 
disrovettng 


In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
Mr Mallik regardsdisitfection to the government 
as quite natural and tells us that loyalty has come 
to be ridiculous 'Writing of the young men who 
hue been chaiged with conspiring ag-nnst the 
authoiities and tamjienng with the loyalty of the 
troops, his remark is that “ if there is any truth 
in such cbaiges, it simply proves that tho accused 
persons have imitated the example set by their 
European brethren " In fact, it is Europe wluch 
is to blame throughout Europe has not only 
taught India brusqueness and bad manners but the 




are ot oomn making Impartial justice 
di<api>cai«d and civilnn judges generally commit 
injnstKc A JudgeorMngistiito condemned by 
the High Court i« usually promoted Trial by 
jury baa been so manipulated thit when a comic- 
tion IS wanted, a jury sure to convict is empanel 
led Recently e\ en secret ti nls hav ei been intro 
duce.1 Rntish officers who have known their 
“ imperLal’ attitude by insulting Indnn gentle- 
men are promoted, and It is only a question of 

time before Europe will wnoimce Chiisttanitv 
bccauve it c .mo from Am These instances give 
a not unfair impression of Mr Malhk’s tono and 
standpoint 

It mu't bo a matter of much regret to see an 

Indian otiutelhgenee and education givin- utta 
to views so little calculated to promote tho 
good understanding between tho mces which e 
professes to disiro He iwogmzes tl.st 
.Unda „„d ot c.r.tol, ood Jj,, t™ “ 

e,,ougl.,th« cn,«l,l Wdl ? 

.^Infon. betoeoo tho „„d tho pcorfe 

are m any way sti-uned, but ne forcete th.lf .a . 

opposition is the surest way 
to produce stiwmed relations and to dm.. ^ 

oipitel Ills attitude througliout his book is one 
of .ngcr tod ,»tuhot oon,,,k,„t ot tho olieht, omi 
™oto „„ h„ oom,.,t„ot., .o„,o of th„„ 

p...o„, cno„eh D„l.,h colon, 00 

A truer Indian sUU sman hasads. ...i » 

»e„ to .,„d, to .™,oor li:: 

charactei until it is up to tho bit v ^ 
.tandml W.ooroBondMr MoltT m '"’'7" 

on Bjv.0. beta ho .... doi't " 
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THE LATE BABA BHAHATI 

BY HOSE R AKTHON 
— - 

^OABA Premanand Bliarnti, the well known 
Ml Vuishnav ascetic and pieacher passed aw a} 
at 3 30 onSiturdaj the 24th Jannary He 
was laid up with diabetic complications for nearly 
three weeks and the end came rather suddenly 
bwt peacefully Bon in 1857, in one of the oldest 
and pramier families of Calcutta highly eilucatcd 
in the Western literature as well as Indian philo 
Ropluea he lenounced the world neuly twentj 
five j ears ago for the simple life of a Sonyan, 
whose devotion to Ins Krishna was only equalled 
by his cult of universal love 

In 1902, he made his first voyage westward to 
pleach his religion of love fioin the ancient loie of 
the Hindu Shastns foi the benefit of the people 
of tl e wider woild who might care to listen to its 
aneet message He visited England and America 
twice and stayed in Pans for sometime and was 
able to ciptiv vte the minds of many highly cul 
tilled souK m those countries He was intensely 
pitriotic and this added to his strong personality 
made 1 im a power for good with all with whom he 
c.\me in contact and easily won for I im their deep 
esteem an 1 iii very many cases unlliiich ng devo 
tion He was idmirel ill thiough the XTnited 
States an 1 Puropp foi the courge of his comic 
tions and he could count among his friends such 
thinkers ns tiie 1 ite Count Tolstoy and "Mi Stead 
an I many otlier note 1 people of the world He 
wis riitoi of the 'Mag'izine Lijht of Inha pub 
Ushoil in Amoricv and author of the remarkable 
book “ Sii Krishna, — the Lord of Love About 
a year ago Im article m the \ineUenth Century 
healel Whit King George could do for 
In li i create I quite a sensation in Txandon an 1 
was favourably coinmentel upon by the entire 
Fiighsh Press 
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In tho passing away of Baba Bhnrati, India lias 
lost ono of the most sincere and In oad minded 
patnots of the old school, vvhom it will bo liaid to 
replace His loss will bo deeply mourned by his 
numerous friends in India and also in America, 
England and France, where ho had a large follow 
ing 

Baba nhomti had a unique place in America 
Many Hindus came to that land and taught their 
cults there , many have been appreciated and 
loved for the good they have brought to the West 
But these usually came to step into places made 
vacant by a Hindu who had gone before, or they 
have taken their Hindu tiuths to crown a "Wes 
tern thought The Baba came to create his place, 
to follow none He came with Hinduism pure 
and chaste as when it rolled from the bps of the 
illiyninated ones be did not compromise one 
iota he did not swerve a hairs breadth from 
eternal Hinduism , he did not fib his thought to a 
Western mind not withhold one truth because 
foreign to the thinking of the West Like a pi] 
hr of fire he cast forth the sparks that must strike 
the listener and ignite what Rpintinhty lay dor 
mant in that mmd or it must fall wt his side to 
illumine those who would see by its glow he gave 
the fuel that the Ancients knew, to keep that 
spark alive, bub he would notapprove of thednft 
wood taken from the sea of Western thought to 
mar the scent of the sandalwood of the Eastern 
philosophy What he had he gave, those who 
wanted mi^ht take, but they must take it im 
touched by the new worlU mateinl splendour or 
leave it 

Tlio'io who heard him at drat marrelled at tho 
Khild like siraplicit) with which tho teacher put 
before them the unadulterated HinduiTO, upon 
which, like a Eoer, he built tho science of man and 
God “Surely, they thought, “ho will modify 
thia and euKrgo upon that to amt our waj of 
thinking, as others of the East hate done and are 
doing But tune went on and he neither changed 
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nor eretl one whit from the lore tli it the 
hml MTit by ‘the light of their undeiitnmling 
Tho'O who loipd him tried to ren«on him ont of 
his ilmost stiihhom nlhorenco to this principle, 
but to no purpose “I hixe come,’ ho would kv>, 

“ not to mike monej , I hive come on i mission, 

I hive corae to teich Hinduism, ftwl not to 
■Westernize it You of the West hi\ o yonr truth, 
5011 do not need us to teirh }ou tint, but those 
who wint the wisdom of the Eist will hue thit 

flS jt IS ” 

At first, the unique stind the Bibi took up 
poiletl to the mind of the Western seekei ifter 
now pbisos of thought graduilU tint gne 
to nn interest in the science that he hil foi them, 
nnd after a little that Rcicnce brought an iHumi 
nation thit hound them heart and soul forever to 
the spiritual saint that had for thorn a wisdom as 
deep as the ocean and bmitle«< as s]>ace Uis 
claS'Ch grew and ho uas called upon to lectin eat 
diderent assemblies and githeriogs, and Ins tilks 
were fret ly quoted in the papers, until the B.»ba 
Iweame ui loly knowi in New York The leading 
periodicals asked him to write, and his stern, «n 
llihching criticism of Wosteiii siirfaee thought, 
bi» clear lartgbt into the ahams, that were IvwlAcn 
only by sliadows to him, cnii«eil much comment 
and earnest discussions among thinking people 
The churches, most of them of course, rcsenteil 
his oulsjxiktn boldness, bitterly aioning it an 
impudence that a llin In direl even to express 
litmseU iiUersc to a nation's ciiihrition aiiohns 
Amcnca », but that never for an instmt kept his 
opinion in abc yatice Ills penetration, lUnmtncd 
by his undcrstinding of tho laws of Ood nnd man 
made its( H keenly felt, an I the light ho conid not 
hide under a bu«liet cist ita rnj s in many dircc 
twns, attracting thinkei 8 from among the beet 
classes of Americans 

Ills New ^o^k classes cmbrncol wnters of 
nolo, aliidenta of tho higher hfo, doctoni and ar 
ti«ts Followers of diflerent creeds fame and 


went awa) with a better umlei'stmding of their 
own beliefs Thiough all these successes in u ich 
mg people bo h i-s nlwij a stoo \ above Ibe ijiiestion 
of money, he git 0 what lit had to thoso who 
wanted it, hut net er was the question of barter 
or eTcliiii^ of wisdom for inone) presented Ilia 
closest students paid his rents and met liia other 
expenses, but ho was serenel) iihoie the desire or 
demand for remunti-ation, save the joy nnd bless 
ing of giving his tvasdom nnd beholling others 
profit by its glory 

Dimng has first visit to Americn the Balm 
wrote that remarkable honk “Kii'-hni — The I/ird 
of Love which created much luteiest in the litc 
ran woihl at the tmio and has been renewed by 
all the liest pipers and periodical- — and tho pmi«a 
alloted t» its lalue has been greit , it has been 
designatnl as “an Encyclnpedia of Hindu Pliiln 
sophy as the BiWo of ibe twentieth century," ns 
“ the Hislori of Ood and man " 

T/ir tea 1 tn-i //fiff/f, wilting of Hibv Rhnnti, 
said 


Hit pmonklity 11 pUkiiag, faveinktiog and pietnrrs* 
qna hei*4band$oisem»n, tktl, itstdcique, digtiifled, 
with Urge, dark. *p»rkhng eyes Whoa they kindle the 
n»n •eemi on fire With holy enthutikutn }Iii religion 
l•■am^led upiDtheone word 'Lute’ Uo has anger 
(or no man, no mattor how great the prorocetion 
E»cry act la preceded br aaking a hleeeing Erery letter 
or lotnuicnpt begin* with a little prayer written et the 
top ot the page 

Slid the Evemnif Telegram of New York in n 
most appreciative article m its columns 


Ilian 01 inoia, wno arrived in 
h r L •‘tc»cting attention lately 

by hiallindateschingv The varnus aermon* he has 
debsered tram leetiireptstforms have been listened to 
by crowded houses, and many elers.inen are numbered 
among hi* audience* Those who have heard his leo- 
Inrea era atruck by hia personal ni.gr.et.em and much 
picturoequo method ol 
mI.i eye* pierce tht 

Boul, and you carry them with you when yen go home. 


I>«nng «in fii rI tw 0 years of tho B.iba’s s-ojourn he 
had not gone on the pi itform to h cture, although 
he siwke at gatherings of friend-, etc TUis woid- 
cncITortontho platform was made in Green 

Aero, a centre of spiritua! cnltiiro and ndvAnce 

d 
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He crvme b-vck v.itU shatteteii health but nnshat- 
tered hopes and unflagging enthusn'm and his 
plans to bung ibout n bettei understanding and 
i wider and dttpei sympathy hebami the West 
and his own land for which he hid that eelfle'.s 
and pV'Vion-ite devotion — winch only natuies is 
sweet and stiong and splendid ts w is the lUha’s 
could enteitaiiv — -but, though his spirit was stiong 
and willing, the flesh was weak rnd sick and thn^ 
he succumbed 

Thonsh BaVi Hhamti did not see the fvilfiWeTit 
of all his dreams — and what gioat humanit-in 
an, what lover of God and man everdoe--^ — fordoes 
not one dream bleed minj dieains — jetthi-* be 
saw, that by In'- living and loving he hwl given to 
the Western world a view point winch placed 
India, her plulosophies, her social and religions 
ideals and customs on s^'>edestal wheie slve sUnd'- 
to day second to none and superior to many 
Tins ho saw, this he knew, and who can tell if 
asoiil «iich as his did not feel that life here was 
well lost for the accomplivhnient of this great end 
A bigger heart, a greater ^pint coupled with as 
gigantic an intellect and as broad a humanity as 
lodged lu the fiamo of Baba QUarati vviU not soon 
come our way again 

lalGHT* OM laip-E 

A BEtEOTio*i OP Five SpiniTCit Dtscounses 
UY 8WAMY BABt PREVANAND BllABATl 
SLLECT OPINIONS 

1 he 3 hegioi J ut —Baba Bhifati 19 a preacher ol tl <; 
ot liive «nl devotion Ha lisa ooca d idje god 
work in America In Spreading ancicut LasUrn la hU aii^ 
mbs wueds end worki fao brcaCbrs leva Tbs I r ibura 
istcadaup ol fire discouiwi addressed to the “it leviii 
Ol C8 ol my Lord ■ TbefipstoQ"IbeRe»l ItcalLiteN 
advises us to pci God consciiusuesa through wucet trs 
ticn cn any God iltuirinod consciousness. Tbs urcoiiq 
lecture cntilUd *' Uavo \ou Ijoved? * vs lull cl tajv ai 
expressions o( devolicn Ibit an Indian alone ra'* gv, 
rent to “Do We Live? ’ cihoita vi» to Irvo in ih, 
nner and not in the outer ••'lliODghl Fortn" is ») 
excrlUnt Ircluic Tho lari, •* S* is, bin ts ai 1 S n, 
rfG d, ’ laotolhat vilJarcuso devot cn in even sceptici^l 
bcvTls 'We rooorameod Ihesa di«coi»rsw ti all t ',t 
laodcri they Inipfosa our initid* " 'lU a seott lugcalt 
iievs and In out commercial dsys they arc not wiilui,t 
vat ie 

'ihe ]}(iTirst Ftell — ■• • • There Is no ca«j,_ 
spirt in It The teaching U (or a']. 

’ihe ^rei\^sday I evieu — Swami Premanand * 
pli Imcphy of tife ihoatd bring lolaio and rtiilo t ^ 
tti iigbtfi 1 men in tbcir Iioiir ol trials ai <1 tribulat o\ g 
wlicn spiritual consolalions are most needed 
Ai 3o StilvVfifrr* o/iRr ‘ Jidia i i’eoieic " Ms 6^ 
G, t Natesan £. Co , Bunkviraiaa Cbcttj Street, Madr^ 


MAHMfAMSft AND SOUTH INDIA 

BY 

MR S KRISnUASWAMl AYANGAll. ma.sikar 

III 

AVIifG examined as n preliminary study, 
tVie bistmieal valvvc of the Chrunvcle, it 
becoine‘. necessary to co««uler m what 
manner the Chronicle cotnci into toiicli with 
Soutli Inlian histoiy nml tradition Wliile on 
this aide it IS the Chionicle that supplies the 
information it has on the other side to bo Tnmil 
literature, as inscriptions of a date before that ol* 
King Mahasena (A D '52” '5'j2) ate very lire 
indeed iii this pirc of the country The evidence 
of literature may not be so precise, nor }>eihap8 
of the same value, as tint of the inscriptions 
They aie of value none the less the more so where 
they are the only available eridence Their vulue 
cannot be precisely appraised on the whole but in 
each instance it may lie capable of being ascertain 
ed, if suflicient care lie taken 

Tho first reftionce in the Chronicle that rails 
for attention is the name Jvagachpa given to a 
pait of the Island of Ceylon The Island as a 
whole 18 sai 1 to have been inhabited by the people 
called ^ngas Ihere is fuither on page (! of 
Hrofessor Geigers translation lefei-ence to the 
yewelled throne about which two Kagis, uncle and 
nephew, went to war At the interressinu of tho 
Bud lha they composed then quancl and made ft 
yoint picsent of it to the Bu Idha himself This 
IS tl e account of the Bitddlia throne of iiiiracu 
lous power refeiTcd to in tho Maniniokhilh 
(Canto VIII 1 1'i'i 01) almost m tlio same tei ms 
The next iprerpiice which finds mention m both 
theChromrlenud the Knvya is tho Buddha foot 
pimt on AdamV Pnk Aepoiahng to the former 
tho BiiIdU having accepted the hwpMnlity of 
Maniyakkikn, ruler of Kalyani (m the Foutb- 
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\Ve‘>t of the Island) left Ins footprints on Sninnii 
takuti Thc'se footpnnts anti then nutncnlous 
elhcaoy me both derailed in Cvnto 11, 11 20 25 of 
the woik abo\e a(l\ertecl to (Geiger ti-ans p 8) 
The next for winch £>o fai no nctual leferences 
on this side of the sea is ainilible, is the 
statement tint Vijiya and his comp imoiis who 
bettksl on the isl ind found bpouses in M uliiri 
As a i-eaiilt of a mission in this behalf one 
thousand families of the eighteen guilds, landeil 
at Mahatitta (Mantotta) opposite the Isle of 
Mannar, (Geiger P 59) along with the young 
ladies and their retinue Future leseaich 
must show how far this is actually true One 
othei small lefeienco is that to the public square 
wliere stieets intersect called Isagacatukkam 
Tim Litter half of the compound is a foiioation 
which has its ninlogue in the Khutacatukkam at 
Pubar at thr mouth of the Kasery (Matiim© 
khala Cantos 1,8,20 and 22 ) 

The Miniiiiekhala gives an account of an alms 
bowl of miraculous power that proiided an in 
exhaustible supply of food to all sudenng fiom 
hunger This belonged to a Brahnim to whom 
Chintadevi (S.irassati or Goddess of Learning) gave 
it to leheve jeoplo of hunger wlien famine prevail 
ed When the need was ovei and there was no 
more occasion for any active use of it he placed 
it in a pond of vevtei at Mvnipallav a Island m the 
neighbourhood of Ceylon This used to appear 
above the surface of the water once a year on the 
anniveiTsary of the Buddha’s biith On one of 
these anmvei-sanes it cime to the hands of 
Manimekhala as there was good occasion for the 
use of it Theie is so fir no reason to connect 
this with the nlmsbowl of the Buddha winch wai> 
got from Asoka full of lehcs at the instance of 
Mahuida by Sumarift Tins bitter aftei the use 
of the relics was placed in the palate by Deva 
nampi}atu«a and worshipped there 

So far the incidents lefcrred to are of a trodi 
tional character Except foi a certain similarity 


of the tindition in legiial to theso piiticuhirs 
which liny waiiint tho infereneo cither of 
aftiliitioii of the tiiditioiis to eich other or 
of then being tiaceable to a common source 
thesec.vnnot be legiided as of any definite histo- 
iical value The next one is of a dillcrent charac- 
ter and niiy turn out to bt, of lugliei historical 
V due, if not 111 its uctiuil detail*., at least in its 
genei vl features This brings us in point of tiino 
to 187 B C accoiding to the scheme of chronolo- 
gy adopted by Geiger 

It was in tins, year that Suratissa one of the 
youngei brotheis of Tissa succeeded to the thione 
of Lanka or Ceylon The Chronicle has it that he 
wvsiknovvn as Suvarnapindatissabefoi-e his acces- 
sion hetber this Ins any connection with the 
Pnnee in the Mammeklnh who is said, on account 
of his inentonous works, to have been born of a 
cow in the sliape of a golden egg it would bo too 
much to say with the evidence available It was 
in his reign that the first Tamil usurpation is ro 
corded in the Chronicle Two Tamils sons ofn 
freightei who brought horses for sale, conqugre^ 
the king and ruled justly for twenty two ye.irs 
After a lestomtion of the old dynasty for another 
decade c.ime the more imporkant usurpation by 
the Timil Elara 

Elara is desenbed as of noble descent who came 
from the Chola countiy to seize the kingdom 
over powered the rulei Asela and ruled for forty 
four years with even justice towards fiiond and 
foe, on occasions of dispute at Law The king Inti 
a bell hung up it the head of liis bed which could 
be lung by tho^e who .lesired a judgment at law 
The king’s only son killed a calf by accidentally 
running his car ovei it The cow came and rang 
the bell of justice and the king had his son decapi 
tated in the same manner as the calf Professor 
Hultzsch points out the similmty between this 
and the feuvn miracle recorded m the Penya 
puranam in regard to the Choh Manu at Tuaiva 
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tliought m Jliitio IIli-o utli sniumoi niitiy 
g-xtlior for mutuil benefit lu ^puitiuhtj, iintl hero 
Hab'x wiis rtiskcd to come nnd the h«n 

firedb of vnsitois Ho mownttcl the platfoim tlio 
Cr^t time and Inilecl at once n'v a ';j>cakei of 
nooidiiniy abiht} In fact, that fiiat speech 
ga\e promi'ie of nhat av\<! to follow, for wni-co a 
laonth from then ho was elected Vice Piesnlent 


for India at the Peaco Congress of the World, 
held in Boston in 1904 Hero ho nddiossed 
thousands of people dailj and s; as lauded b> 
pr&s'J and public for the fenoni of hisoiatory, tlio 
^'isdom of his impassioned sentiment, and the 
great throbbing love tliat clothed each appeal for 
peace and each criticism that was lijirled at tlio 
indignities and injustice practised upon the old 
Nvihzations and upon tho Eastein races who 
sought onlj to be loft in peace, sccuie in the slid 
tcp of their gods, happy in tho lands of their bnth, 
nnd satisfied with the social, religious and political 
structures which centunes haa 0 learcd for them 
and which they themselves liai e tried and found 


00*^ wanting During lus utterances be was hailed 
^th the greatest eiithusnsra and the walls of tho 
feT^t Tremont Temple echoed and xo ocliocd with 
the cheers and plaudits of the audience 
The Press gave the Baba tho greatest send olT 
of all the dehgates 

Lyman Abott in tiia 
New York. ‘The Peace Con 
ofsijj.i,.,, stable as Its doings Tho most strikin? 

B»ba Bharat. ,n 

*6TereW Goii powerful strong and scute, 

invasion of Tibet 
Of Jeiui ChmV ’ afbrming the divi 

>«'ath8 Bclm 

tpaeli of Wbi America s greate't papers, “as a 

bishop of the Peace Congress (ban the 

'obes „f breoch»a were the flowing 

*"«ychoi1 chsrspl ^ o' tsnism, the 

*''|e">gent pubbt ‘o tho sympathies of 

doWed ^P'o'on by the messsge tie Baba 

tbe nevTogt, ancient einliHation of tnaniiind 

The B»ba» nii\« * 

for tho indiv.daali 
“ »nd ,/ we are not m.staTccn, 

S'^® upon the Iluaso Japa« 


ii;i 


“P"'’?:'* h' psst events and dsBhadow- 
events, he will, m his manly, ftarloss way 
of spiking what he knows as facts about the East and 
what hebelioreg the truth about tho tVest, no doubt 
point to Japan 8 Iniimph as giving notice to all when 
has got to respect 
Asia and the Asians henceforth, whether it would or no 

Naha Uharati, said the l}o.{orx 
be loaded Ho is a Hindu monk from 
hah ^’K^i \u picturcR.juo drab religious 

iialiit tall, swarthy, handsome cave ctonnnnr nr. 
p^aioo to wliat may Ijo oallcil a nationat Indian iiro- 

After the Poaro Congrcaa, the B iba ivaa itinted 
todeliior a coiin,o of loctmca in Boston nlnoli 
onded in his talving lip his residence in that city 
of learning Ifore ho formed clashes and dcincied 


lectures for over a year, attended by n most lo 
presentatuo body of American men and iionion 
Uero in Boston ns in Neiv York tho Baba follonod 
tho rule of asking no monoy foi lessons nnd hung 
mostly on tho nrticles which lio wrote for tho 


foiemost publications of Amonen, oi-dors for 
which wore cior waiting to bo fillod by him 
In 1906, a call camo from tho Fir West from 
tho Yenico Assomhiy, tho Keligious Pnrhamont 
hold in Los Angolcs, California, tho city that 
stands to day the most ready nnd npo for a sjuri 
tual Iipheavnu Eero ho camo and wis at onco 
dosignatoil as tho “ Eonry Ward Boechor of 


India " For n month he spoko twice daily with 
religionists that had gathered tlioio from all oier 
America Eero also classes were fotmed, and 
lovers of msdom Oocltd to heconio membeis of 
the <iiine 


Los Angeles was the hiith plico of Th h^ki of 
Indui Magisine, a unique organ of wisdom and 
of international interest It was reviewed by tho 
best papers nnd magarmos nnd the liiba's ai tides 

were quoted in tho piihhcitioas ofthodiy T],. 

Into Count lolstoy of Knssa, read one ntimhor nnd 
and promptly sought pi emission to translato it 
iQto Ru<isian 


Iho Biba loturnuUo his hdovoil India iiboiit 
a }cai n,»o after lus socond sojum in tlio ^Fcst 
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i\u as al&o the undoubted ullu-ion to it in the 
Silappndhikaram 

The story of Maiju Clioh may bo tuceable to a 
common souice ^\lth the Ceylon Cltfonicle^ "but 
neither of them gue an} clue to the actual souice 
The lefeienco in the feilappulhihiram niakeatho 
point Bsoie deal ihia woik couples this lotident 
with another of a similii chuaLtei and asenbos 
both of them, as It appevi-a from the manner of 
the reference, to tho ■<ime king The other is tlie 
well known stoi} of the king who gao an equal 
aveight of his flesh to w.\6 a dove from a buutcr 
This IS one of the Jataka stones ind it occurs 
in the Brahman Puranas m connection with bibi, 
the Emperor This last is an old ChoK accoiding 
to the Choli genealogies of n liter peiiod 

The nest act of justice on the jrart of Elam, 
the toacing up of a snake to take out the >ouug 
of a bird may bo passed 01 ei, but tho one that 
follows IS of importance llawxsnot v n»ddbist 
according to the Chronide but when ho bul 
damage! a Stupa unwittingly by striking ogninst 
tt yi the course of dmo he offered to pay tho 
penalty by wijing * Seier in) head nl«o (from the 
trunk) by the wheel ' riii'< has a curious iCNom 
bl nice to a story in i-eganl to a P indy in king wlio 
cut oil bi> nght hand for baling rudely knoci tal 
nt tlio door and causeil distiuhince to a loiing 
pair at bed 

The third incident m this line is the compliint 
brought before tho king by an ol 1 woman whose 
jwHy spread out to tiry in the sun was dimigcd 
by untimely ram llo fastel to biiug Imlro, the 
pod of rain, to ft stnve of lus duty uidgothim 
to order seasonal inin Thi-> is quite siioilii 
■except for local and nrtrtic detaiU m the stoiy 
to that of Ugra I'andyan who conqiellcid India by 
foreo of Himto Stndronintotho P indy a country, 
and thus i-cheie the country from f tnunc 

Though none of tl o deLuls agree, as detii)-<, tho 
Kline exaggi rated idea of justice w aviibclns 
the principil characteristic e{ the gwat Chela 


Kaiikali Tho bdl of jintico Kctins quite 
a common fcituic Tin- Puidyan who d;e.I 
of i broken hcait for fiiluie of justice in tlio 
Silippidhikiiriiii is dc'«ciibc<l oshiMiig had this 
idjunct foi judging This is whit ag iin is lefei 
ledtoin V ati*^ whiih the thiiteeiitli centuiy 
Ottikkuttancomio elm honoiii of liis disciplo 
Kulottungi II These diflLicnccs of detail not 
withstanding tlieie is the fact that EInn was a 
Ttmi] of noble descent wlio caroe fiom tho Cliola 
countiy Cui be be idLiitified with XankiU oi 
one of hia ancestots ? He might lia\e U.ti\ one of 
tho predecessore of Kankah, but no direct identi 
ficalion 1' [ossiWe on the strength of the Chroni 
cle under reference 

The nett item that brings the chronicle into 
contact with Imlii ns n whole this time is tbo 
nsseinhUgo of jnests from nil puts of ihe coun 
tl y on the occasion of the consecration of tho 
Oicatlhupi Tho following plices contiibiited 
tho contingents of Bikshiis llnjigiha, Isip-itma 
(n<.niit-s) JcUaani, Gliosibirnm (Kos-iinbi), 
Hakkiiiagin (\}jjem) Asokniina (Puppnpura), 
li-isoiira, IVlluabhoggi, AKvntidi, the city of 
the \ouas, Viiidhyan hoicsts Ro.id, Bodliimandn 
(ncirllud ^hlga}H),^ nimavaimdtho IvelaKivilurn 
tho situation of wluchib not described Of these 
pi ices there is oiio bouth Indiin place foi ceitnm 
and that is Vamvi aaa (Uanaa aso in South Imnara ) 
Q he othei la j«ci h q s the P illaaabhogg-v Although 
It would be Imnnlous to aigiio fiom tho order of 
these places and drew infeuncis ns to tliur 
gcogTOphvc.d Ucition, PalhMibhOe,g i seems placid 
in the iiunttno somowheii about the Korth 
Mestwith the Aloxnnclm of the Ynianai The 
only certain ii ferenco j ossit le is tli it the P illai ns 
were not as yet in the jxart of tho peninsula wlicro 
UUa We jvTO eciustome 1 to look foi them both 
from litcmtuic nil 1 fi-om inscrqtiona Iw other 
woidstlo Pullaiakingtlom of Kunchi had not 
yet been formed nccouhng to the Wahaaamsn 
This IS a jtomt of cousiJoi iblo mportAnco to 
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Timil litoniy hiitoiy is tho simo conclusion 
tnfeiiiblefiom «. studyoftho Tmulcli'-sits ilont 
The point of contact is the leign of 

^lttagxmanl 44 17 B C ivith an intene^num 
from 44 20 13 0 Iinineilntely nftei Jus occes 
Sion to the tliione, ho had to meet tnudm^Lis 
*thit tlneitentcl his aery existence Iho one was 
iwi insasion of Ceylon by the T inuls and the olhci 
a rebellion by the Bi’ahman iissn in Ilohina Ho 
got lid of the Bi ihnmn by sotting him to fight 
the Timil miadcrs, but Jie found the invndeis too 
strong foi him Having been dcfeited lie became 
a fiigitne and Inelin hiding foi foui teen yeirs 
in tho family of a aul joct of lus through the good 
othces of a Bikahu V* hile oacaping with bis two 
queens and two sons, he found it necessiry to 
abindon tho junior Somah with Jus royal ciown 
and tho iilmsbowl of the Buddha He gave the 
first to Sonnla and hid the bowl in the Ve«sagin 
foie&t Of tho soven TamiU wbo invadcl Cejlon 
this time one took Soma with the crown for his 
shaio and wtiirncd The other appiopriited the 
nlmsbowl and followed The i-omaining five reign 
edforli yeirs and seven months Tlio first of 
these five was named Puhfntta Is tins Arya 
Piialiattiin whom Kapil u addle''^es in Ktiiinjip 
pattu ? lie was slain by his commandei of troops 
Biliiya who m tuin was overthiown by his Gene 
ral P\n lyamara This last was sKin by his Com 
mander of forces Pilayamara who in turn was 
overthrown by Dithika who was finally killed by 
Vattnggainani Tlie capture of the queen Soma 
tho ciirying awaj of tho alnisbowl and the names 
PuivyamUa md Pday imai i may find leferences 
in 1 mill hteinture These names sound rather 
like Palayan Slainn of Jlogui near Madura In 
connection ivith those theie are two other small 
deCuU whidi tUiow some hg,ht upon the religious 
condition of the time As Vattagamani was flee 
mg from the fiel 1 of battle a Jam ascetic by name 
Gill excl limed in exultation, says the 
Chiomck, tliat ‘ The great black hon is flying 


loi this insult tho aarama where tho Jiun 
lived w IS destioyed and a Vihira (the Abln 
jijjiri Mini i) waa builfc m its place AVIien 
the seven w anors took unibi'a^e at, the seveie 
tieat accorded to one of their liumber by 
the dC'>potic monarch, the Biksluis who inteiven 
ed asked the question whethei tho Dhaima would 
bo advanceil by tlie success of tlie king or by tho 
pvospeiity of the Tvnuls The nnswei expected as 
in fact the answer given, was that it WjH prosper 
nil ler the 1 ing When tho king restoied Jam 
self he called back Somi and lestoi-ecj her to her 
former position m queen In hei Jionour was 
built the Somar-imi which was also called Mam 
bomavama to bung m the Chulaimm oi crown 
thithe had earned with her It was in this 
reign that the three pitnkos (baskets of tho 
Buddhists) and the attakatha were written down 

The two sons of Vattagamani ruled m tucces 
Sion The secon 1 of these was not a, Buddhist 
and was a rebel ILs name was Cqi vnago. and 
hod for his qwcon AnuK Among the rapid 
succession of Anulas loveis there are Uvo Tamils 
the city cirpenter Vatuka and the Dvtmla 
Brahman Niliya 

The nest reference to South India occuis in tho 
reign of Ihnaga 95 101 AD There early 
m the reign a rebellion of tho clan called tho 
Lambokannas Ilanaga was an exile for three 
years in India and returned with an nrmy with 
which be defeated tlie rebellious clan nud regained 
bis throne There is liero a stoiy of ILaragVa 
son and tJie statement resembling m some dekoiU, 
the (.tory ot kinhj, Thu qiiaen ot this puncs 
ChamlarouUi'i&iva hid the name Dvmitadevi 

In tho reign of "Voharihatissa (2G5 285 A Dt 
ea ho Mas called, there Mas a trntiicidd ,r„r 
Miu. an onhshtoneil lule. ivhi, set as, Jo bodily 
injury as a penalty H.s reign iias remarUblo 
forae prevalence of heretical opinion partioiitir 
lytho Vetulja (Vaipulja) doctiine 
n. t-aid to havo (.uppiesaed His Uiotho- 
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Ablnj V w \s i ui^ht iii nn iiitrijiie with tht, qaetn 
indlixd to flte thu coiiiitiy fo> {iiotcction to 
India Through the help of a diMifected tinde 
of hi« and with the as'iistmce of the 1 \imls lie 
was eientmlly able to overthrow his luothei and 
take both the queen and the kingdom 

Fiom 296 AD to Jl'i AD, thei-e wns a 
usnrjiation, this time by the Lanibhtkiniiu of 
Ceylon There \vu> a succession of three, naniel^ , 
Singhitissa, Smghibhodhi and Gothokibhaya 
The second of these wts a pxiticululj pions 
monirch and piety according to the ideals of old 
goes generally with incompatibility with ethcicnt 
goxeinment Ihei-o w is naturally a rebellion un 
del the immster treasurer Gotlnkabbija and the 
king lud to dee for life lie met a beggir who 
offered him food out of his little «toieandiure 
ward the king asked the beggai to cut oU hisheul 
and take it to the usurper and secure the leav-ird 
The bogfir aa « reluctant and to s-ivc him tho 
crime the king gave up the ghost wheio he &at, so 
M to enable the beggir to take tho head and 
gun the price without committing a crime Siuh 
storica are common enough but the point here u 
it has quite ft f amily rc'emblanco to that guen of 
tho patron chief Kum-aoi of the Tamil country 
(pp 152 162 of Pundit Sftaminatha Ijers lull 
tion of I’urranuru ) In the roigu of tho last of 
the«oGothablmjn(302 315) tho Votub>a heresy 
aa vs getting Stronger m its following and ho is s.ud 
to have seized sixt^ of the lieietival Uikslms lu tlie 
Abhvyigui Mhvra and binishod them to tlm 
opposite cnost A Ihkshu fiom tho ChoU people 
(by name banglnmitta) who atkochid himself to 

0110 of tho exited tlioro and who w u, wdl vened 

111 the teachings conccrnuig tho etouism of 
spirit-s, came over Idle I with bitter enmity to tho 
priests of tho Jlahavilnn monastery nulpUyotl 
ft decisive j.art in the nsseiiibly arranged for 
the dLvcussion of tho merits of the two schooU 
of Ki.lJhistic teaching Uo got the hottei 
of It in the argument so much Uiat the king 


well pleiKd wjtli him and ijipointed linn to be in 
chugoof Ills two sons Jcttatissa and Mibo-seni 
Ri pirtiahty to the latter the Ihkshu lost favour 
with the foinier who sm-ceeded to the throne after 
the death of lus fuher Tlie Iiostihty between 
the two sects had gone so fn tint at the funeral 
of the king, Jettitissvv found that the othei sect 
decimal to do the honour due to tho dei«rted 
sovereign ind Jcttatissa m revenge had to porpe 
ti ito a massacre of tho recalcitrant pnests San 
ghimitta was afraid of Im life and went nvvaj to 
India till the tin one should pass to his favourite 
pupil Manasena 

M,.l,-,~eni. „h,th ncrorfing to the 

scheme of chronology odogteil l.j the leoriie.I 
oailoioml li-in.htorot the Mohntnmc., „ A D 
*■!' to m 1. eccogid „,th tl.e dilute and 
...ul.i-.lde,tt„ct,„„ of th. r..,.ect,>e tnonctcTO 
of the loo eoct. banghimilto and the 
.a.o..tci boiu aero cotot.e, of tho „ea ,chooI 
Megharanoalhaya „„„,l,er 
other echool Th.e htto, „r„,ted „ga,„,t jh, 
inoorrch aad earn, to terms when the latte, had 
uiadertalen a me .,„re to restore the Mai, a 

and tl„ Chohja mast ge, 

nation thrangh the .nte.x. sMoa „t 

noeena Another then by 

rl.ee of 11, .dead ,..,ost „„j „,hac.hara had 

agam to bo 

One .„,o.est.„g ,t,tos,„o„ 1st of all 

».,»ae„ya.th,ttl,eh,„g,,est,„,g,,„,^ 
o t ,0 , .ah„„„,e.l go,,,. 

l^rrto •''■'■■t'ams.a 

I'lvijver to ft close, 

lrer„ t “» 

to u. 1 ^ “ 

to tl,a hiasader pen^l. I,„„ 

grouad for accept.ag r.„,es,„r Gc.ger s sehem" 
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5lata, who Ins not tned to realise in some dim 
suie inliib innermost heait the uleaKof unuersil 
loie and spiritual rapture which India hi<. been 
teaching to the world from the diwn of time 

The great dignity and value of jioetry consist 
in the fact that it is in intimate touch with tho 
vital elements of life, and is \t onco a recoHecUon 
and a piophecy It “ looks before and after and 
pines for what is not ’ It is the sweet \oice of 
tho soul trjing to make itself heard through tho 
pioso and noise of life Ordinary speech does not 
go as far as the heart, and hence the sonl has 
sought the aid of poetry for better 'elf expression 
We who are full of the hustling life of the esery 
day world are unable to understand the great 
operative forces that mould 'uch life and make it 
assume a thousand ever changing forms The 
poet on the other hand has a higlier responsive 
ness and a deeper and truer vision lie is hence 
able to sum up the great facts of the raci d cons 
ciousnesa, to expiess the most rapturous MSions 
and dreams of the race, and to lead his race to 
higher and higher altitudes of inner delight and 
spiritual experience 

Hence it is that the outer incidents of a great 
poets life are very few, while the reconl of his 
inner growth IS a long, luminous, and precious 
human document The statesoian and tho soldier 
may have a brighter reconl of achievements that 
daizlo the imaginations of the populace, but each 
successful newcomci wipes out tho reputation of 
hts precleces'ors lUit cadi creat poet has a per 
pctual appeal to tho spin^ of man and his influ 
etice grows Ccoin more to more and shines tor ever 
in the Grmament of time 

In Tagoie’s own wonls “India alwnyn seeks 
for the one amidst manj , her endeavonr is to 
concentrate tho di\er«e and the scattered in one, 
and not to difTusc herself over many A\o shall 
miss the perfume of the Inlian mcial ideala if wo 
do not recognise how India’s great dream has been 


tlioattaminent of spiritual iiptiiiu and of tho 
leilisation of tint 

Fair besaty which no eyes can see 
And that ewcet music whi'^h no ea' can measure 
Tins great ideal of India IS as fii away from 
the Semitic idc i of an cvtracosniic God as it is 
from the Greek absorption in the lovehne •. of the 
extertial nature The eKpression of sucli ideals in 
art and liteiatiire has liecn tlie endeaionr of t!ie 
finer minds of India tluougli tlio ages As lias 
been well said bj Dr A. Tv Coomaraaawinj in 
The Mesmge of the hast. 


There IS no more aearching teat of the vitality of a 
people than the rcvelrtioa in art plastii*, literary, muai 
cal —of their inward being A national art is a self* 
levcUtioo where no concealment is pcaaihle 


While we realise this gieat fact, wemu«t equal 
I) remetnbcj that India — the droampr of beautiful 
dreams, the thinker of beautiful thoughts, the 
doer of beautiful deeds — has not had a umfoi mly 
happy outer hi«toiy Many of the bitterest things 
that can befall any hnd Ime been India’s mi«e 
rable portion in life Internal feuds and fro 
quent invasions often well nigli oxtingiiishod her 
ancient greatness Into such a land the English 
race has come not merely as an angel of peace but 
a-s the representative of iv new type of civilisation 
The leading characteristics of the now spirit nro a 
loio of freedom, a true and self consrjous n vtional 
spirit, and a paasionato assertion of the spirit of 
rational inquiry The long em of peace that 
thi> land has had under tho sway of the I n^hsli 
and tho impact of the new western idoiK have 
resulteil III the birth of n new imd jowerfiil iia 
tional spirit Sister Nivedita s lys well 


Ttvw»«T*ro*T.l» cf* growing n»lioii»)ity would be in a 
new development of her (tndiae) old srt a « ew annlic. 
twn of her old power of Jeirnednesi a now and dynamic 

childoflbenationnowu pMt w.th whom the young 
lereterent 


ahould ti rob and the old b 


The two great essentnis of national life— geo 
graphic il unity, and unity of culture— have always 
existeil in this hnl, while to thorn Imro been 
superadded the fact of a ccnimon lenign goiiin 
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went an 1 the impact of We‘?tein national ideaU 
The result has been the birth of a true national 
spirit in Indn, though there have imfortun itely 
been extieme anil cruel manifestations of it here 
and theie That there is n burning love m eiery 
true In h in bosom for our motherland is a fact 
patent to all It has been well said by Sister 
Nivedita 


DlJcn M '5 “» Iho work ot 

hvi' o" ’’ ”‘'""8 kis home Hi. ho oo 

end. bjrem.kiiig him Any coonlry reoeianhic.llv 
a .Imol ha. the power lo hoeome tho oiodlo o? a nal oii^ 
the^cast “"J' h"® eleno ‘t. haa achiored m 

the n ‘'°r '/>"'* •“ *" • whole in 

nated lo ?h. »' •'emenla when dol, auhordi 

o?Vtre„. 5 V„d P'-™ * «»»«■« 

• "alion-Oiriemn,, 


There ,s one other fact that we must remember 
It we wish to have n true idea of the deep under 
Ijing forces whose energies throb and express 
tlmmsoliesin the outer forms ot nal.onel life 
Tho Indian temperament has had a profound emo 
tional development and refinement, and our raco 
Im been dowerel beyond other race, with the 
gift of imagination, meditative passion and spin 
tiul rapture The great Indian doctrines ot love 
tor all living creatures, ot the spiritual kinship 
ot«ll,oraAimau,ot saMh (peer) of umvereal 
love and tolemtion and ot the spiritual sweetness 
and significance ot outward beauty are the great 

tiutlis discovered tor the wurM by the emotional 
intuitions ot tho higher Indian mini The un 
utterahly sweet idc, of the mothcilioed of God is 
traceable to tho same source 

It IS tho operation ot ,11 these force, that has 
brought about a renaissance ot religion, liteinturo 
and art all over the land, and espeeially in Bengal 
wiero we ha\e an Indian community highly 
dowotel will, inteiieet 

haveliadasiiccessionot great religious leader, 
and see, n, and where the emancipating an 1 

lionalising force, pf the Western e.nlisation have 
ha 1 the longest sway We shall not be able to 
understand Tagore nnght unless wo see in him 


the consummate blossoming of all tho above said 
fateful nnd potent forces that are making for the 
evolution of a fuller, higher, and more harmonious 
Ufa m om beloved motherland 


Ho IS tho son ot Maharshi Dovondmnnth Tngoro 
and lias born fifty two years ago The Tagoro 
family is one of the most ancient Bengali fami 

hes The poets grandfather Pnneo Dwarkanath 

Tagore visited England during Queen Victoria’s 
reign and had a most cordial reception at court 
The members ot tho Jfaharsh. s family are all d.s ' 
tmgiushed The eldest son Dwijendranath Tagoro 
IS a great philosopher who is so full of gentleness 
and love ‘ that tho sqirrels come frem tho boughs 
and climb on to Ins knees and the birds alight upon 

ertiTh T I”'*™ t» 

enter the Indian Civil Service The poet’s cousins 
Gogonendranath lagoreand Aban.ndranath Togoro 
are^at artists Ono of the Maharshi s daughter^ 
conduct the magazine The purity and 

spmtuahtyofthe poet’s father’s life are wcH^ 
known to all These trail, are to be found L 
Itahindranath Tagorem peifection and have co^ 
tnbuted lo make h.s poems great morel and spmi 

Z'ZZI PeUvo 

rtt:::::r -4 eyr 

h. ■ h.™ 

Md the rowers waited for env^f u •andiieapo, 

cooJd continue their journey hours before they 

,r 

thus been well ozcmpliDed ,h.s „ 

A® a boy he did not like .01,001!,^ 

acqnumd tho habit of self edi, * 

a college hut throt J ,.ff 

---.hnnself.nannique^t.a'tr’':.^ 
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•tually, moinllj, and spintnallj earliest 

poems were written nben he ^\as 'ery young, but 
they received little encouragement He then went 
to England to study law but came bach here ns 
he did not find the study of law congenul to him 
to any extent Since then he has written variona 
poems that have made his name unueraallj 
known and loved Ho wrote exquisite love poe 
try in his jouth He had a great sorrow in his 
thirty fifth jcar “After that liia art grew deep 
er, it became religious and pholoaopliical Ho 
has written also vaiious plays and novels and 
philosophical works His patriotism and the 
practical bent of his genius are clear from las 
conducting a large school at Bolepur though one 
who merely reads hi' writings tnight regarl him 
as solely a visionary and a poet The school 
contains about two hundred pupils, who are ms 
tnictod in the open Mr He ha« trained his staff 
of tenchera Bolepur is about ninety three miles 
from Calcutta and is almost surrounded by a dry 
extensive n asto IIis father an I he hav o pKnte I 
trees there Tiie place has apparently been cho 
sen as a suitable place for meditation and 
melodious repose The school h'ls become famous 
It 18 s lid that the poet often used during liis 
youth to soak Ills boots with water so that he 
might fall ill and be spared the trouble of going 
to school Ills object in fo inding the Bolepur 
school was to educate boys m an agreeable man 
ner IIis recent translations of his poems into 
exquisite Fngh<h prose have won for him a 
European rcputiti m, nnl ho wasawardel in 1913 
the Vobel I'riie for literature The works now 
published in Fnglish Ly him am CiCanjalt TJe 
Gantener, Tl* CrtKtni J/oon, and hnts^xo^-jhy 
of llalnrsht Dtvfmlra Tajare The award 

of the Nobel Pn^o to him is of great significance 
an 1 happy augury for tl e literal ) future of In lia 
It shows how the modern Indian languages have 
become lit to take a proper pi ice in the modem 
republic of letter' and makes us realise how there 


lb wonderful vitalitj jet in the Indian nation 
That the homage to Tagore b genius is true and 
widespread is very ardent The btockliolni corres 
pondentto the 2’ini« wrote on 14th November 
1913 — 

TheSwedsh poets Ksrfelt ano Ileidenstein and the ^ 
writer Heltslrom whoeiea'I member* of the Ae«demy 
(the Swedish Arsdemy) h*ve expressed the r satisfertion 
wi*h the award end eUte that the loditn poe^ ■ work*, 
although they hsre only recentl* become ki own in the 
Western world show au original poelieal rein of great 
depth and undoubted literary merit 

As was remarked by Tie Statesman “The 
honour non conferred upon him pets the 
seal of international rrcognition upon his jxietic 
genuis The Nobel Prize is awarded to “ the 
most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency 
in the field of literature and everj readei of 
Tagore 8 poems can well realise how woitlij he is 
of the great honour thus conferred on him Ho 
was lionised in Fnglan 1 during his stay theio and 
delivered some great lectures there Vith 
ehamteii«tic patnoti'm and unselfishness he has 
devoted the entire prize amount of iS, 000 to the 
Bolepur School The degree of Doctor of Literitnte 
was conferred onhiiii bj the Calcutta Urive«sit\ in 
December 1913 Hk latest action m sending a 
Sanskrit poem thiougli the Rev CP Andrews 
to cheer up the struggling Indian heioes in South 
Africa shows how hw is a hfo full of punty, 
patriotism, and deep spiritual passion, a life w Inch 
mingles in itself the graces of the East and the 
glories of the V est a life full of pnictical accom 
phohinent and Kimtual initure, a life that is in 
touch with onhnirj hfo and jetian ti insCj,ure 
It bj iinidivting it with the radiance of Ingh pur 
pose an 1 heav enly lov p 

PErSONAL CIIAIlA(TFniSTIPS 

The first cl anictenstic that Ptnkes our ima^i 
nation an 1 kin lies love for him m our ] carts is 
the sweetness of his nature his mo<lestv,his gentle 
ness his unselfishness After all is and, what i' 

ofgi^t value for tie evolution of the indm hul 
anl of hiimanitj is the momentum of ethical 
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sweetness and not moie bulliance of intellectual 
achievement His is a profoundly leligious tern 
icinment and hence It IS that the loas of his 
wife and two children did not soui his nature but 
made his outlook on life full of love and compos 
'sion It IS said of him that when he falls ill ho 
boars his sufFeiings meekly and uncomplumngly 
and novel talks of them to others He is of a 
very obliging disposition, and is very regular in his 
correspondence and replies to all his correspondents 
in his own handwriting These traits, though set m 
ingly trivial, show the good disposition of the m in 
and the beauty of hjs ethical nature 

lie IS acknowledged on all hands to be a hand 
some man In his youth he was a ieadei of 
fashion in Bengal His face indicates a devout 
and spiritual nature and is full of true attractive 
ness It IS said ‘ He has the high forehead of 
a thinkei, a flowing beard, flashing e^es, and a 
distinguished appearance He is % ery fond of 
Binging, which is his chief recreation It is said 
Often ho has been heird singing from early 
morning till late at night, with only a break of an 
hour or so for meals at noon He is very fond of 
swimming and lowing 

It 13 very interesting to learn about his ways 
of wnting poems and composing songs Ifc is 
said that ho hums his verses oier to himself 
before writing them down It is said 


Ho takes coniidoraWo pwrii over composinc the Brat 
K' XT; wilhoct 

^ort He has no fixed hours for composine Terse* 
During the rainy season, howerer, he finds his work 
more congenial than at any other time of the year M? 
Tagore writes a rery good hand and seldom correct^ 
faM once written When he cannot help makinc 
some correction he usually cuts the wrone word o? 
•entonoo Torv lightly with a pencil or pen Mr Tajrore 
18 a most prolific writer, and if all his manuscripts were 
put together they would fill a small bookself ^ ” 


lli^ lovo or repo^o, seclusion, ind contemplation 
has ltd him to select Bolcporo as his residence, 
as Boleporo has been described ns “ pro eminently 
a poet B abode and a pheo for contemplation The 


very namo of hi, resideneo " SanUmketm <tho 
nbodo ot peace) is signiScant In an age when oven 


thoiuost bahneed and cultured minds feel an irresis 
tiblo desire to keep themselves continually before 
the public gaze and win public applause, it is asource 
of joy to come acioss a genius who is inspired by 
the highest ideals of Indian culture, to whom 
self expression is valuable only as a form of social 
service and Godward adoration, who cares moie 
for the doing of his duty and for contemplation 
than foi the attainment of fame Poetry is to him 
not an ornament of life but the soul of life As 
has been well said by Ihe Statesmmi "A poet 
who ISA living omhodiment of his own writings, is 
a rare phenomenon It is his simphcit, , purity 
and spirituality that liave endowed him with 
clanty of vision and melodious speech far beyond 
other men This fact makes clear to us the reason 
wh, without any University education he has 
been able to soar to the highest heavens of 
thought end poetical and musical oppression 
As has been said by Emerson his Otsrsoif 
Only Itself can inspire whom it will, and behold 

their speech shall be lyrical, sweet, and umvej 

as the rising of the wind n h,., 
bly baid of the poet 
Hero IB a saint who is not afra>si * v 

dare, to lamglo with the commSe,iib° '“ *,**j“‘. "ho 

and a poet Ibo rery closeneaB nf world, 

earth lifts him erer nearer to hearen “ontaol with 

SOME ASPECTS OF HiS GEMUS 

me firet aspect that deserves prem.nent notice 
.3 Tagores singular poiver of interpreting the soul 
at“l.^"‘”theWest TheLdy^l™' 

n.» JSJ hythe ,„y ,hch„,h. 

eotoor But Mr T.rore brm, ° deep ot .1, 
giToo no la rjthnie pL. Iho ^OTrnh!, ho has 

gal •log, h. show, ihe„ fj ‘h® ot Bcn 

prociato boaut,, th„r lev ,„7to Ih.w ‘ho, ,p. 

h" '>»'“ * bridge bolwion 

The immonco value of such work will to, 

dealer toour minds when we realise ho, 

work of the coming centimes is to evolve almh'^ 
tnodein western c.v.hs.t,„„ with thr,Ihsm,‘th°e' 
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pas«ioD for the Unknown, the attitude of ecstitic 
self surrender and pas«ii\eness which ha^6 been 
the leading characteristics of the Indian mih 
sation 

The second aspect that we should remember is 
the fact that his work has brought about a, ren-xis- 
Banco in the Bengali hterituio and will \ery soon 
bring about a renaissance in other \ernacularhter 
atures in India It is only through the •vitahsing 
of the acrnaculars that a higher stage of national 
life can be leacbed in India, and Tagor© has 
shown to us the great possibilities of the Indian 
languages as instruments of expression, as vehicles 
of exhalted thought and emotion, j»s foices of 
nationahsm 

Thus Ins peculiar greatness lies m the fact that 
be has recognised and proclaimed what a great 
destiny lies before the two great eister races tnha 
biting England and India, and hoiv the two great 
countries ate bound together by strong ties and 
must make every e(Cort to evolve a higher typo of 
hfo in the world As has been well said — 

While he u lorpired by nationalum be hsa not he»i 
tat«d to turn to hit purpote whtt be regtrda the be«t in 
Eoghtb methods ot inttruotion, nod to profit by Iho 
experiooce o( the West. 

We must not foiget, however, that the most 
permanently valuable element in the genius of 
Ilabindranath Tagore 13 the universal element in 
him, h»s appeal to the primary alTcctions of the 
human lioart and the truest and most intimato 
aspirations of the liuman Miul inlo we ii<;c tho 
term renaissance wc should remembei that this 
reaaiMnncs lios nothing in common with the Re 
naissanco in I'uropo except its love of beauty and 
pa-SKion for knowleilge Tho Liiropean rmaissonco 
was a revnvu! of pagan ideals and worship ot 
external beauty, and laid more stress on enjoy 
ment than en renunciation The Bengali renais 
sanre m Tagore's works is a purely Indian renais 
sance with its insistence on inner purity, on lenim 
ciation, and on tho noe.1 for dwelling in tho hea 
von of the soul These elements have iiI»o n 


universal aspect and a universal appeal lienee it is 
that Tngoie is a poet for all time and for all 
temperarasnts and has a permanent fascination for 
the soul of man He has been able to realise the 
beauty of all aspects of natiue and all sides of the 
spnitofman Ar Mr C F Andrews says in hte 
article on “ IVith Rabindra in Lngl.ind ” 

Just at tbe plsy of dizzling sunlight was a joy to him 
which he wna never tired of watching , so the dezzling 
variety of the play of human life was to him an unend- 
ing wonder and delight Rabindra appears to arrive 
at the universal not 1 1 e Shakespeare by many different 
roads but always by tl e one pathway of simplicity Tbe 
aimplest human affections, the child heart of the youog 
and innocent the simplest domestic joys and sorrows, 
the purest and simplest yearnings of the soul for God,— 
these go to form 'ho unity towards which Rabindra s 
poetic utterance is striving 


Another quality that has made Tagore r uni 
versa! inlluence m India is that be is a poet of the 
people ILs heioes and heroines are drawn from 
tbe ordinary people, and their simple joys and 
sorrows are rendered for u» in musical language 
with extraordinary insight and depth of emotion 
It Is this tiait combinel with his matchless power 
of capturing in words tlio heavenly intimations of 
a higher state of being that seem to be waiting 
lor us and beckon us towards tho distant goal that 
have made hi» name a household woid in India 
and contain e\ ery promise of his being a great up 
lifting forvm for ever 

AnoUicr aspect that wo sliould never forget is 

his burning patnotmi His love for India is more 
jn^ssiowitevoivlup thvn mtro nRection 1 Ime 
nlreaily rtfeu-ed to some luskinces of his tnio and 
deep and passionate pvtnotrsm The following 
poem from tho fehowbwhvta lofty con 

ception of pituotic ideiiN he has 




held high 






Where knowledge i« free, 

Where the world hee net been broken up into 
tregments by nzrrow donieitib wslla 

Where the cle.r etreim of rewon h»i not feet 
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Where the mind is led fotiverd by Thee mlo ever- 
Widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let roy 
country awake ^ 

(Pages 27 28 of the Gitanjah ) 
TArORES nsiCUT l\TO ^^DIA^ CULTURE IDEALS 
Even a c isini reader of TngoiQ’g works can rea 
liso how ho 13 a true child of the soil, how ho is 

in profound Bympsthy with the loftiest ncinl 
nspimtions, how he hss m unerring insight into 
the true spiiit of Jndiin culture and ideals His 
articles on Vr/ mttrjtrelalion of Indian Jlittm-y 
(tiansl ited from Ins Bengali articles and publish 
cd in tho Modem lietiem in August 1914 and 
Septomlier 191 4) show these cliai-ictenstics very 
well Uosaystlioio “ fiiilta always seels for 
the One amidst Many , her endeivoiir is to eon 
centrato tho dueiso and scattered in One and not 
to iIilTiiso herself over Jfany Tho following 
passago shows a true recognition of tho fact that 
tho Aryan and Drmdian peoples hace minglerl 
that wo should now talk only of the Hindu race' 
and that both tho Aryan and the non Aryan 
elements have contributed elements of strength and 
beauty to the formation of tho Hindu raco These 
are wise words to bo remembered, pondered over, 
and traisurcd up in the lieai t at a time when wicled’ 
ag.tatore are trying to cllict a oloaiage between 
the so udled Diavidi ins and tho so called Aryans, 
ahd dcstract our land with now forms of liatreil 
and disunion Ho aiysin the articles above re 
foiml to — 


iraigmo th»t the non Aryans have 
cootnbutod nothing of value to Indian life Tbo ancient 
^atidians wero, indeed not deficient in civilwation^ 
Contact with them made Hindu citiliMtion varied in 
Aspect and deeper in spirit Tho Drandian was no 
*“ ospertin imagination, music, and con 

tual knowledge of Uio Aryans, roiogling nith the Dravi 
dians emotional nature ai d power of aesthetic creation 
lornied a marrclloua compound, which is neither enlirelv 
Aryan nor entirely non Aryan, but Hindu Theetcr- 
harmonising of these two opposite 
^ * '^ondrons power She has 

l^hoM Ih eternal amidst the temporal, to 

twhoid the great whole amidst all tho petty thmes of 
daily life And whererer in India these two opposite 
elements aro not reconciled, there is no end ^to oar 


Ignorance and superstition Wherever fho «,» 

^site geniuses of the Aryan and the Dravidian have 
^eo harmonised, beauty has leaped into life, wherever 
such union has failed, tlie moral ugliness is repulsive 

Ag^in, the poet shows bow Indian ideals have 
considerable vitality and how age aftei age India 
has tiled to achieve social solida.ity and spiiitiiel 
growth His warning to India to cling to the 
higher things and to piese.ve her individuality 
and power of expansion should never bo forgotten 
He says The stiength of a race is limited If 
wo nourish the ignoble, we are bound to starve 
o noble Tho following magmacent conclusion 
of his aimve said ai tides deserves to be written in 
otteis of gold and engraved on eveiy true Indian 
licait — 

her Oe'rie? HiSeVv’ X.bof™ 

dammed up ages ago iti waters 
but to day the dam has Le. •tagnant, 

feel that our still waters have we 

with the mighty ocean , tho tidof of connected 

verse have begun to make thBm.ci * ►ntfree wide uoi- 

tuelungootw.rii. toward, the "»w 

ward, to our owe. elre. like th^ nulling m. 

b, a (.ling h..r. At one iSnnl ."ee'.nm "5 
Indies u, out or homo, at IheSari ,h7. “ 

ably la bneging u, hack to our ew^ ’eom * 'f 
one hard noircr.ahtv i, tcmnlla ‘be 

racial individuality, — on the nfS— ^ ^ nbandon nnr 

nty at the same time These am n. * . universa* 

.~rThr,»Lr™“'“-" 

""ball marl Jut the m SVath 

linnalhfo, „„ .hall reali.rUift “l .a "“i- 

Inpmeot ct racial ladividualilv Va Ibroush the dove 

oaivoraabty, and only in the ImH 1“ 

versality can we perfect individuaht^ "ni- 

“ u i^'n mood "anoJ L’ V” ‘‘"“w nt 
and bog tor the rnteign, and It ^L‘ '’'“ardour own 
'“'•f ■> u the ottrL’e .byeXal «“'> ‘.m. we .h.l, 
ner,cl.ee by reyecli„B tho fnte‘g7 ' “ dwnrf 

Wo shall now deal briefly with Ties • 
protatiou of Xilidasa, as .11! * 7“ 
insight he Ins into H ^ wiiat a real 

a e ins into ‘bo genius of that gieatesf „r 
Indian poets and how fully he b„ e„f 7 
tliespint of the highest Indian e, It '' 
^.ol.o..A-.M„„, (translated”! 

tho Bengal, and published the O^t b ^ 
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ti-anjCgur ition of life by the light of n newborn 
love, but dwelKloiingl) on imntal 'iflection, on the 
sweetness ind the jojs nnd chsiities of home life, 
love that i-^ faithlul unto death and beyond 
death Both lu the Sakiintdla and the Knmttra 
we have the eostvtic dawn of love, the 
unsatisfyingtiess of the meie ph>Mc,a! aid* of love, 
and the ecstacy of the highei lovo whith i-i v 
union of souls that seelc each other through re 
luinciation and self suirender Tagoro mjs 

He (Kivlidana) nhows Cupid ii.nq'iwhcd burnt to 
ashes, ond iii Cupids plaLe lie iiiakea triinphania 
power that has no decoration no lielpcr —a power tbin 
with austerities, d-iikened b; soiroiv 

The following passage has a grave beauty and 
solemn music of its own — 

The love that 1« sell oontrulled and ttiendl; t« 
general society, which does not ignore any ooe great 
or small, kindred or stranger, arcuod it>elt— the lore 
which while placing ibe loved one in its centre diffutee 
its awtet gracioviaueea within ttie circle «< the entire 
unirerte,— has a permanence unieeailsble by God or 
nan Hut the paision which aeeeru iteelf as ibe die 
turbor o( a hermits neditatioes aa the enemy ot a 
hoascholder a acetal duties — luch a paaeion deetroya 
olhera like the whirlwind, but it also earriea within itaeU 
the seeds ot Its own dealruotion tthere 

two beatta are made ooe by Virtue, there bore la not 
antegoniatic to anything in the universe U is only 
when Cupid itirt up a revolt agaioit Virtue that lonult 
bcgioa , then Lote loeee cunetancy, and Beauty loeee 
peace When Lore occupies its proper place lo aub< 
ordinaUon to virtue, It coi tributes ita special element 
towards Perfection, it does not deatioy aynunetry , 
because virtue le nothing but Harmony — it preserves 
Beauty, itpieterves Goodness, and by wedding the two 
together it gives a delicious conipleteoese to both 
Thus we see that the theme ot theXur/iar SamhJiata 
and the takunlula la the same In both poems Kalidas 
has shown that white lufatualion leads to failure, Bene 
licence achieves a complete fruition, that Beauty is con 
aVant only when uph^d by virtue that tbehi^eat lovm 
ot I,oie IS the tranquil, controlled, and beoeticent form, 
that in leguUtion lies the true ebarm and in lawless 
excess the speedy corruption of Beauty Thu ancient 
poet ot India refuses to acknowledge passion aa tbe 
tupreroe glory ot love , be proclaims Cioodncst as the 
goat nt love 

TliH long iviasagc iv not only an ndmu iblo 
intcri'K-bilion of KalnlaM but givcb «« an insiglit 
into Tiigores own most intimtito anil clienabed 
ideas We shall conclude tins poition of our 
sbeteb with a quotation from TagoreV Article in 
the lebninry i«siio of the Uotftm Renew m 
on Attliimfnlrt . its inner Afraniny. 


IJio two peculiar principles of India are the bcnellcrnt 
tie of 1 owe life on the one hand, and the Iviverty of 
tbe soul abstracted from the world on the other. In 
the world India la tanoualy connected with many racea 
and many creeds, she cannot rej ctaiiyof them But 
for the altar of devotion India stands alone, 

Kalidasa has shown both in * »/ uut'itu and in Anniara 
Sa nl/htiiu, tnat thero la a harmony between these two 
principles, an easy transition from the one to the other 
On tlio foundation of the hermitage of reclu- 
aea, Kalidasa has built the homo of tho linuaeholdor He 
has rescued the relation of the aezca from the away of 
luetaiid enthruned it on theholr and pure seat of isceti- 
ciam Id Ihe aacred hooka of the Hindus, the ordered 
relation of ihe sexes has been debned by atrict injunc- 
tions and laws Kalidasa has demonst'ated that rela- 
tion by meank of the elements of beauty The Beauty 
that he adores is lit up by grace, modesty, and good- 
ness 10 its intensity, It Is true to one tor ever, in its 
range, it embraees the whole universe It is fulQlled by 
rcDuocivtiOD, gratified by sorrow and rendered eternal 
by religion In Ibe midst of this besiity, tbe impetooua 
unroll love of man and wo*asn has restrsioed itself and 
attained to a profound pea‘--a, like a wild torrent merged 
in theecesn of goodness Therefore is such love higher 
and more wonderful than wild and unrestraiaed Passion 

TAbOULS tONCEmON OF THE FPhCPION OF dllT 
AND OF SOME OP THE FISE ARTS 
Knowing tJms as we <Io Tagore s essenba] ideaa, 
we can well expect what lii& conception of art 
would be TVbile recogni'ing that devotion to 
boaut> and love of cie-ating beautiful things Are 
two of tbo highest manifesUtions of civalisation, 
he Im realised that art IS the handmaid of lovo 
and spintuality It is, the function and privilege 
of art to select ond present the universal and 
eternally bexutiful elements in nature and in 
human life, and also reveal to us the Infinite 
Love and Heautj which is tlie soul of all tlungs, 
wUmb. 03 ever ta*,b.uiwv.w% vw-sAAiw \vA,\b \i 3 \c\aeT 
forifis, and which i-, infinitely more than tho 
fimto modes of manifestation that have had bein" 
since the dawn of time Tiigorc has recognised 
furthci that each art is capable of e-sercising its 
niaximuin of fnscin ition ov er our heui t* only -a hen 
woehowitoxLlusive devotion Ho says m his 
arUcle on The Sfaje “ Any one of the arts is 
only to bo seen in her full glory when she is sole 
mistress'’ In regai-d to drama, he 1ms lointed 
out thil the modern love of setinc dispKy and 
other btago accessories 13 not tho proper way of 
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enjoying the stage He sijs in the article nliove 
said — 

We all act to oursclrea as we read a play and the play 
which cannot bo 8uf&eiently interpreted by such inaiai 
bio acting has never yet gained the laurel for Its author 
Tngore has expressed in beautiful m ords the high 
function of music and its teal glory He says in 
his article on Vitsic of hast and Heat 

Our tDuaie, aa it were, movea above the incidenla of 
dally life and, and becaute of that it ts so full of detach 
ment and tenderness —as if It were appointed to rereal 
the beauty of the innemost and unutterable myetCTy 
of the human heart and of the world 
He say s in it further — 

The art of mu>ij has its own nature and special fune 
tion Though there are words in a s<ng, atill they 
ought not to count (or mote than the eo»g iterlf they 
are only its vehicle Song is glorious in its owr right, 
why should it accept tba slavery of words ? Song 
beguis where words end Ebe inexplicable is the detnsin 
of music It can say what words cannot >0 that the 
leas the words of the song disturb tho song the hotter 
'When wo come to his conception 0 ! the mission 
and mpturo of poesy, ue are itruck with wonder 
nt the iinuttemble beiuty of Ins idens on this 
mitter Ho regards and extols poesy as the bnde 
of love nnd values it as a means of spiritual 
union The folloning exquisite poem from Th« 
Oitanjah (page C) shows his attitude very well 
He say s — 

My song has put off her adornments, she has no pride 
of dress and decoration Ornaments would mar our 
UQioa , they wou'd came between thee and me, theiv 
Jingling would drown thy whispers 

Mr poet 8 vanity dies in shame before thy sight O 
master poet, I have sat down at thy fei’t only let me 
make my life simple and straight, like a flute of reed for 
thee to iill with music 

What exquisite humility nnd insight aic com 
bincil in the following poem in tho Gitanjnli 

I kaow Thou takest pleasure in my singing 1 know 
that only as a singei I come liefurc Thy presence 
1 touch by the edge of the far spreading w ng of my 
song Thy feet which I could never aspire to reach 
D’utik with tho ]oy of singing I forget myself and 
call Thee friend who art my I ord 

The sixteenth poem in the Oilanjah is equally 
beautiful and shows how the true aspiration of 
true poesy is divine communion It is as follows 
I have had my invitation to this world s festival, and 
tl us my life has been blessed My eyes have seen and 
my cars have heard 

It was my part at this feast to play opon my instio 
meut,and (have done alt I could 


Kow, I ask, has the time come at last when 1 m it go 
in and aeo Thy faco and offer Thee my sileot salutation ^ 
Tlio fifteeuili poem in it is equally lovely — 

I am here to sing Thee songs In this h&ll of Thine, t 
have a corner seat 


In Thy world I have no work to do, my useless Iifo 
can only break out m tunes without a purpose 

Wt en the hour strikes for Thy silent worship at tho 
dark temple of midnight, command me, my Master, to 
stand before Thee to sing 

When in the morning au the golden harp js tuned, 
honour me, commanding my presence 

The ^oventeeiitli poem in the Gitanjali shows 
beautifully tint the poet's life should bo regulated 
by tho law of love, and that ho must dwell more 


in the heaven of inner bljss than amid tho full 
bustle of worldly life It runs o-s follows 


I am only waiting for Love to give myself up at last 
into I lehawds that is why it is so late and why i have 
been guilty of such omissions 
They oome with their laws and their codes to bind me 
fast, but 1 evade them ever, for I am only waiting for 
Love to give myself up at last intohis hands 
People blame me and call me heedless , I doubt not 
they are right in tbeir blame 


IS overang worK IS M|| flone for the 
busy Those who came to call roe in vain hare gooo 
back 10 anger I am only waiting for Love to aivc mv- 
eelf up at last into his hands “ ^ 


Tho poot while so full of humility is at tho 
same time con«iciou«5 of the dignity of his work 
and the greatness of his mission in life The 
seventy fourth poem m The Gardener has a noble 
accent of pride and nn ecstacj of dedicated life m 
it It runs as follows 


V Iv “ ° simple blade of grass 

of oJdo^ghf*'”® «“"boam and the stars 


Thus my songs share their seats 
world with tho music of the clouds 


in the heart of the 
and forests 


Dut you man of riches, your wraith has no part m 

the mel- 
low gleam of the musing nioau 

vipSll’il’''”"”® °' Aj .. not shed 


And when death appears it 
crumbles into dust 


pales 


and 


withers and 


Wo -iUiU g^^o Wow one extract mote to sl.on 
how tho port reoh^w that the unpremeditated 
mueio tint oomM from hm „mplp the eternally 
Bwort harmony of Gods voice spealmg tl, rough 

him Tho sixty fifth poem jn tho GUanjah says . 
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What dinne drink woutda 6 thou hate, my God, from 
tlie over flowing cup of my life ’ 

My poet, la it Tliv delight to see Thy creation throogh 
fflj eyes and to KtuTid wtthe porlalt of my eara aiJenUy 
to liatea to Thine own eternal haraonj ? 

Thy world is wearing words in my mind and Thy joy 
la adding mnsie to them Thou gireat Thytelf to me in 
lore and then feelasl Thine uwo entire aweetneae in me 

Further, like n true poet, he does not shut <lie 
gsteivajso! the senses hut allows the hM\enly 
radiance of the spirit to come in a flood of glory 
through the senses He s-sys 

Delireranee IB not Tor me in renunciation Iteetthe 
embrace of freedom in a thousand banda of del'ebt 
Ko I*wi1I never shut the doora of mv aenaea The de* 
lighta of sight and hearing and touch will bear Thy do> 
light Yea all my illuaiona will burn into illuinination 
of joy, and all ray desires ripen into fruit of tore 

{Page 63 of the Gttar>J <ft ) 


THE DETELOPUEVr OF TAGORE’S ART 
His work passed through three phnaes — the 
first ileuling with lo\ e nnd life, the second deahng 
with hi8 country’s future and her unKjuo destiny, 
and the thin! with the highest spintusl longings 
nnd aspirations llis esrlj love poetry i< of ox 
qiiisite beauty and melody ITis conception of 
India * place in the world and of her lofty duties 
and destiny is most beautiful and powerful In 
later life his nrt grew deeper and became religious 
and philosophical As his been well said ** All 
the aspirations of mankind are in his hymns ” 
H» profoundest ideas are contained in the Gilon 
jah Mr W B Yeats who has written an admi 
rable Introduction to the GUanjnli f-ays of it 

These reraca will noi lie in little well printefl booha 
upon ladies tables who turn the pages with indolent 
hands that they may tigh nrer a life without meaning 
wbicti w jet all they can know of life or be carried 
about by atudeota at the Unireraity to be laid aside 
when the work of life begins, but aa the generationn 
pata.trarehera will bum them on the highway and men 
rowing upon rirera Lovers, while ther awut one 
another, shall Qnd in murmuring them, this lore of Ood 
a magio gulf wherein their oivn more bitter paaaion 
may bath* and renxw its routh At every moment tlw 
heart of this poet flows outward to these without dero- 
gation or condeaceniion for it ha* known that they will 
understand and It hss filled itself with the eircnme 
tanea of their lire* A whole people, a whole wili 
sation immcaiorably strange to «s, seems to hare been 
taken up intothia imagination 


TA( orb’s stub 

Ills Hengoh stjle is admitted by all to be uni- 
que, “full of subtlety of ihjtLm, of untmnslita- 
ble dehcHcies of colour, of metncal mi ention ” — 
in the •wonfs of W B Ye.'tts It i^ fc-iid tluvt 
tho vanety of metnc.'il efTects that he hos iIls 
ootered and giien to the world w wonderful It 
IS impossible to convey such marvellous rhjtlimic 
graco by means of ti-analations dVe can 

however have a f^int idea of the beauty of 
the style m the original poem^ from the 
poets own translations These translations are 
admirablo in another respett also, they have all 
the charm nnd power of true classics in Fnglish 
litemtupe They show «hat exquisite English 
pro>e can be n ntten bj the higlier Indian mmd 
The reviewer of Tagore’s poem in the Quarterly 
Hetiew for July 1911 says 

It la indeed a memorable acbierement foronewboie 
native language i* Bengali to attain, as the author has 
attained an Cnghih ttylo which conbinea at once the 
(eoivoin* grace at poetry with the vinle power of proae 

He well calls tho Otlanjali as “this flower of 
English prose” Mr 0 I' Andrews points out 
how modem English has lost its sweet liRrmonies 
and cadences and beauties owing to the invasion 
of literature bj journalism He says “ The 
English today that has filterel into literature 
from journalism, advertisements, and popularised 
slaog, has debased tlie kmg’g coinage ” Lovo of 
epigraramntic and startling turns of expression 
has begun to predominate over the simplicity., the 
boautj, and the harmony of tlio oklei styles of 
the greit masters of Engh-,h piose Tagore's 
style IS pure jet full of colour and pastion, simple 
yet shining with beautiful ornament nnd flowing* 
drapery of sound, nnd natural jet full of subtleties 
of cadence, rhythmical movement, nnd sweet 
silvery liarmonies of sound that sprea 1 an ntmos 
phere of enchantment nnd ecstnej 
TAC0RE8 MTSTUISM 

No one can fully realise the signifiomce nnd 
beauty of Rabmdra Nath Tagore’s poems unless be 
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knows and feels witlim himself the mptures of 
mystic thought ind emotion Modem worldhnesR 
and onr exclusive and absuixl worship of scientific 
methods ha\ e been f ital to the existence of mystic 
emotion in many mo lern hearts There is a 
dealof^rojiidice nthiching to the word mysticism 
a prejudice due as much to ignorance as to world 
hness Some people think that it is allied to 
black magic and the realm of darkness Kven 
those who pursue the scientific method and are 
hence sa orn adherents to truth and worship at her 
shnne look with suspicion on the sudden and 
bright flashes of enlightenment that light up the 
heaven of the mystic’s mind They think that 
truth cannot be amvod at by any shortcuts and 
that all lovera of truth must take the long and 
Winding road of scientific investigation alone 
They think that there is something crude, nebn 
Ions, sha Ion v anil absurd in the mode of working 
of the mjstics mind Dr Ufax Nordau «ays in his 
powerful and admirable work on Degeneration 
thus about mysticism 

The word desorthed a etate of tnmd in viHvch the sub- 
ject unsciaeii fhst he perceireM or dirmes unknown end 
ineiplipublfl relation" emons^t phenomen* disoerne in 
th ng<i h ts >itmrateri«<i snd re<’arils them as srmbols, 
bv wh ch a dark power saeks imTeil or st lesxt to 
ind cate *11 sorts of mstTCls which he endearonrs to 
RUMS U o igh peneTelly in TSin 

Ho regards mjsticism as n form of mental 
degeneration 

But 10 our beloved land as well ns in other 
lands mjsticisin of the higher typo has always 
been recognise 1 ns n golden gateway leading to 
the innermost shnne of Truth India is the only 
land where the deep and passionate spintuality of 
the race Ins enabled it to preserve the highest 
mjstic thought and realise it while achieving 
great tmimphs in the realms of the fine arts and 
of material advancement and Scientific progress 

The spmtinl unity of things and the existence 
of deep spiritual kinship and affinities between 
sGfvningly diverse and fragmentary things in the 
universe nro the great spiritual truths that India 
17 


has taught to the ivorld Sljsticism i-s the fatuity 
that makes spiritual tioiths reaUsablo m terms of 
thought and speech Religion is due to a perpe- 
tual inner impulse to transcend the limitations of 
the senses, and mysticism is the power within us 
that tries to put into forms of thougbtand speech 
what IS beyond speech and thought There is no 
way of realising vivndlj in our minds the heavenly 
silences and the raptures except by expressing 
them by material symbols and analogies Mr A 
S Mones says 

The peculiar feature of the mystics is that id their 
moat characteristic moments and states they seem to 
Ignore and overleap merely intellectual barriers, and 
fly straight to the apprehension of the very truth which 
we find so laborioualy wrought outby more cautions and 
sceptical minds The mystics wherever we find them, 
profess to have reached the joyous consciousness of a 
union with the dinno spirit beyond any power of dos 
cnption which thev themselves could command or which 
others however desirous to do so, could adequately 
understand 

What imagination is to the material and mental 
worlds, mysticism and spintinl vision is to the 
spintual world The peculiai trait of the imagi 
native faculty is its power of apprehending nfil 
mties between seemingly dissimihrohjects, and of 
rousing us to a senae of the inter i elation and 
inter dependence of things When we speak of 
the moon ns the white lotus of the sky, the im 
aginative faculty brings together two beautiful 
things which are far apart, and we see their inter 
relation in a vivid flash of simile Spintual vision 
soars higher and shows us analogies and affinities 
between the material world nnd the spintual 
heaven, and finally enables us to dwell in the 
paradise of Truth Beauty, and Love In the 
case of the mystic, material illustrations, analogies, 
parables, metaphors and siniihos are found 
to be necessary for the vivid realisation of really 
felt facts of consciousness E-irlhly unions become 
tho symbols of spiritual unions It is only m a 
mystic sense that God is ovir Lather The recent 
reviewer of the Gtlanjah m tho Qlu^rierh/ Pniew 
Rays 
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Men t»ke from the greet pi'em* of *he worW eirhet 
toeMHoge pleese them fptth6mjfcl\e We note of the 
lute IS the eterosl lure of Gods Toioe leading us on to 
ever new sdreotures in experience without a thought of 
tear or regret for what we leave bch nd 

Spiritual tlungs have no doufct to be Rpiritaally 
discerned and realised, but before the final con 
summation of experience comes, they have to 
be made visible to the inner eyes and mysticism 
IS the only mode of making them visible to our 
inner eyes and the minds of otheis 

If Rabindra Kath Tagore is not recognised and 
loved as one of the mystic of poets and of the 
most poetic of mystics v.6 shall miss the real 
perTiime of his genius His jxiems contain the 
delicious and heavenly fragrance of the sweetest 
flowers of passionate mystic thought and emotion 
It is very difhcult to select illustrations of his 
mystiasm when his poems have such i wonderful 
affluence of my btio thought and emotion I shall 
give Rome examples below 

lot are the evening cloud floating in theet; of a* 
dresTni 'Your feet ere rot; red with the glow 

of ny hearts desire Olesoer otraysuneet tongs 
I have caught you end wrspt you toy lore, lo tl e eetot 
nv raasie 

(Psget CS sad 69 of TAe C ) 

1 heow well the rhythm of your steps they ere best* 
iDC in ny hesrt 

(Psge 27 of The Garde* rr) 
Could 1 but enUngle your feet with oiy besrt sod bold 
them fsst to my brosit 

(Psge <Jj of 77»r Cardmer) 
He esioe when the night wss still he bsd bis harp 
in his hsndt end mv dretms became resoosnt with its 
melodies 

(Page CO of the Oilanjali) 
Entering my heart unb dden even ss one of the com 
non crowd my King thou didst press tl e t gnrt of eler 
mly upon roiny s fleet ng moment of luv 1 fe 

(Page as of the 

What d vine dnnk would st Thou hare my Qod from 
this over Bowing cup of my life? 

(Page Cl of tfce rifanyofi) 
The 1 ght of Thy music Mlumioes the world The life 
ibresthotthy root o runs from shy to sVy The holy 
stream of Thy music breshs through alt etooy obstacles 
and rushes on Ah Thou hast made my heart eaptive 
in the endless meshes of Thv music my Masterl 

(Page 3 of the Gif'll ynft) 
U Is thou who drawest thovril of n ght U] on thetired 
eyes of the day lo renew its a ght in a fresher gladness 
of awakeolng 

(Page 20 of the GitanJ ilq 
I<et your life lightly dance on the edges of time Ike 
dew on the tip of a lest 

(Pago PI of The Garifmer), 


"We have already shown how Tagore s mysti 
cism is intimately allied to pasMomte patriotism 
and the verities of life There are numerous 
poems of hLs showung how the higher mysticism 
IS allied to pure morality and lofty aims m life 
He preaches attavtiment of joy through real re 
RUDciation and the realisation of Gods love 
through love nnd servuce of man The following 
poem from the GiianjaU is very beautiful 

Lifo of ray life I shall ever trv to keep my body pore, 
*ci owing that Thy hung touch is upon all my limb* 

1 shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my 
thoughts know ng that Thou art that truth which has 
kindled the 1 gt t of reason m my mind 

I ahall ever try to drive ah evils away from my heart 
and keep mv love in flower knowing that Thou hast Thy 
seat & tbo lomost sbriee of my heart 

And It shall be mv endeavour to rereai thee id my 
aetona know ng it is Thy power gives me strength 
to act 

(Pages 3 & 4 of the Giln*j U ) 
Again Tsgores mystici*m is notone that seeks 
to fly sway from the true joys of home and the 
sweet clianties of life He preaches not the np 
parent renunciation seen in the forms of osceti 
asm but the real renunciation of an unselfish and 
dedicated life Ills my sticism seeks to let in the 
radiance o! tl e higher light so that God a light 
may fall upon our earthly joys and nctniUes and 
transfigure them into dinne things Pages 130 1 
of The Gnn/mer show this very well The poet 
Kiyn in his forty third poem m The Gardener 
No ray friends I shall never leave my hearth and 
home a< d retire into the forest solitude if it nogs so 
raerry laughter in its echo ng shade and if the end of no 
aalfron mantle flutters In the wind if its silence is Dot 
deepened by soft whispers ' shall never be an ascetic 
Wo have ali-oady shown when dealing with 
Tagore* interpretation of Kalidasa what a lofty 
conception of loio Tagore has, an 1 how tho my s 
tical note in hn. conception of love has given to it 
an adde<! grace a loeper sweetness an la heaven 
her rapture 

v-uARAcirwisvica ov Txronvs voctiiv 
\\e have already dwelt on some characteristics 
of Tagores pcaotry in the prccc ling portion of tl o 
wVetch An iin\wtant trait that distinguishes 
. him from all other modem poets is hia nnnjne 
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faculty of realising and expressing the spiritual 
significance of things. We have lost this power 
because of our worldliness and immersion in de« 
sire. It is only those who have attained tho 
inner* heights of renunciation that can liave a 
clear view of tho teal relations of things. Seem* 
ingly oidinaiy things are interpreted by them in 
terms of the soul. As Mr Yeats says m his ad- 
mirable introduction to the G\tanjal\ — 

The traveller iu the red-brown clothes that he wears 
that duat may not show upon him, the girl searching in 
her bed for the petals fallen from the wreath of her royal 
lover, tho servant of the bnde awaiting the master's 
home-coming in the empty house, are images of the 
heart turning to Ood Flowers and nvera, the blowing 
of conch shells, the heavy ram of the Indian July, or 
the parching heat, are imagoa of the moods of that heart 
in union or in separation *, and a man sitting in a boat 
upon a river playing upon a lute, hko one of those figuics 
full of mysterious meaniog in a Chinese picture, la Qod 
Himself. 

It is difficult to choose examples of this unique 
faculty from his poems, because of the multitude 
of such examples, Wo sliall quote here a few of 
such examples. The forty seventh poem in the 
Giiat\Jali tains as follows • — 

The night u nearly spent waiting foe Him in vain, I 
fear lest in tho moraing He suddenly come to my door 
when 1 hare fallen asleep wearied out Oh friends, 
leave the way open to Him— forbid him not Let Him 
appear before my sight as the first of all lights and all 
forms The fiiat thrill of 307 to my awakened soul let it 
come from Ills glsoce And Ut my return to myself be 
inimediate return to Him. 

The sixty-fourth poem in the Gitnnjali mingles 
the seen and the unseen and let us have rt glimpse 
of the spiritual significance of the festival of 
lamps : 

On the slope of the desolate river among tall grasses, 
I asked her. “ Maiden, where do you go shading your 
lamp with your mantle ? My bouse is all dark and lone- 
some— lend me your light 1 " She raised her dark eyes 
for a moment and looked at my face through the dusk, 
“ 1 have come to the river ’’ she said, " to float my lamp 
on the sticain when the daylight wanes in the west " I 
stood alone among the tall grasses and watched the 
timid flame of her lamp uselessly drifting 10 the tide. 

It is because of this great gift that everything 
is beautiful in. his eyes, and th.at ho i» able to 
get near to the heart of all things. Mr. Yeats 
says well ; — 

An Inrocence, a simplicity that one does not find else- 
where IB literature makes the birds and the leaves seem 


as near to him as they aro near to children, and the 
changes of (he seasons great orents as before our 
thoughts had arisen between them and ue. 

Ho has in. fact the intellect of a sago, the imagi- 
nation of a poet, tho ecstacy of a lover, and tho 
heart of a child. This is the reason why ho has 
such a universal appeal and why he is able to 
show m the great and beautiful secrets lying 
hidden behind the surface of things. 

It is tho possession of the same unique faculty 
in .a supreme measure that has made him the 
poets’ poet. There is no doubt that his works will 
mark tho birth of a new renaissance not only in 
India bub in Europe also. His mind is so full of 
beauty and his heart so full of goodness and 
spiritual napturo that every idea of his is a seed- 
bed of be.autiful poetic ideas and will fructify new 
and lovely poetic conceptions in other minds. 

A great and peculiar distinction of Tagore is the 
fact that he has peifectecl the religious lyric. 
Those who aie familiar with the entmncingly 
beautiful devotional lyncs in the divine Sanskrit 
tongue and in tho noble living languages in India 
can well realise why it is that this true child of 
the great saints in this land has been able to wnte 
devotional poetry which is at once perfect poetry 
and truly devotional writing. His poems lead us 
into a world of inner ecstacy and spiritual emotion. 

^ When we read in the fifty-sixth poem in the 
GiCanjaUa^ follows, 

Thus It IS that Thy joy id me is so full. Thus it is that 
Thou hast come down to me O Thou lord of all heavens 
where would be Ihy love if I were not ? ' 

our minds travel to Sn Ramanuja’s commentaries 
m the Gita where the Bhashy-kara speaks of the 
Lord’s Xarumja, Savlahh>ja, itnil Yataahja, and the 
well-known verso in Sanskrit. 

‘o reincarnate bv Fate how • 
rouldst Thou be called the Lord of Merer? Ifilxiro 
wojio diseases, tho birth of modicmM plants would ^ 

Tagore’s n-vtme poetry has the peculiar charao- 
tensUcs ftat no can well espect from a coasidera- 
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tioii of his peculiar genius To him n-iUire is the 
manifestition of GoJ, and hence it is that in his 
eyes natural things have a beautiful spiritual 
significance V hat might seem at first sight as 
the interpretation of nature in terms of human 
emotion is really due to a singular spirituality 
of mind in uhich both nature and man become 
divine The following poem has a huinting 
beaut) and significance that fascinates our minds 
the oftenei we read it 

tYhen 1 briog to you coloured toye, my child I under 
Btsod vrby there la eucli a play ot colouie OQ ciooda, on 
water. aaa why flowers ate paioted iii tints — when I giro 
coloured toys to you, my child 

When 1 siDg to malte you dance I truly know why 
there IS music id leaTCs and why wares send their cho 
rua of roices to the heart of the listening earth — when 
I sing to make you dance 

NVhen \ bring eweex tbmga to your greedy hands I 
know why there is honey in the cup Ol the flower and 
why fruit* are secretly filled nuh sweet juice— when 1 
bring sweet things to your gieedy bands 

bon I kiss your face to make you eoile my darling 
1 iiitely understand what the pleasure tbst streams from 
the shy i» nereing light, and what delight that is which 
the summer breeze brings to my body— when I kiss you 
to mske you smile 

Ingores love poetry hoe felicities of sentiment 
and emotion th it leveal to us the possibilities of 
unhnow n elements of beauty existing m the theme 
of love which IS ns old as the world Ills love 
joems take us to those high altitudes where 
human love is iuter|>eiietrateil and transfigured by 
a higher love Iho following bnes about woman 
have a woihl of be.iuty m them “The desire of 
mens hearts luas shed its glory over your youUi, 
jouarc one half woman and oi c half druitu 
([Ago 100 of 71 e Ganlen'r) The following Ijnc 
has a heaven of rapture in it 

IV hen the pasted by me with ijuick atepa, the end of 
her skirt touched me liom the unknown lalandota 
heart came a sudden warm breath of spring A flutter 
q( a UitUag touch brushed me and sanished la a mo- 
melt like a lornllowcr petal blownin the breeze It fell 
ui on my heart liKe a sigh of her body and whisper of 
her heart 

(Page d6 of The banfnrr) 
The Mxtctntb poem in 2he OanlfTicr shows 
wlwt l-eauty hirka in simple nnd pure love poetry 
Hands cling to kands and eyes linger on eyes lliaa 
begins the record of our heart! 


It IB the roooeht night ol March , the sweet aroell of 
Aenna is tn the a r , my flute lie" on the earth neglected 
and year garland of flowers is unfinished 
This lore between you and me is simple as a song 
The nineteenth poem in TAe OarJener is equally 
beautiful 

You are hidden as n star behind the hills, ai d I am a 
passer by upon tlio i oad 

But why did you stop for a ninment and glance st my 
faco through your veil white you walked bv the riverside 
path with the full pitcher upon your hip? 

Those of us who ha/e read the be.iutiful lines 
in Coventry Patmore 

“ Why having won her do I woo ? 

Because her spirit g vestal grace 
Doth ever provoke me to pursue, 

But spirit like clouds embrace 
can well realise the beauty of the fortj ninth 
poem in the Gardener which concludes thus 

1 try to grasp the beauty , it eludes me 
IraTiog only the body id my hinds 
Bamed aod weary 1 ebmebsek 
How can the bo3f touch the flower which only 
the spirit may touch 7 

After all IS said, the sweetest and most lovel) 
characteristic of Tagora’s poetry is the unique 
manner m which it mingles and unifies nnd 
beautifies soul and matter, heaven and earth, 
God and man lie has msde us get nearer to 
God nnd love God What grenter title to the 
patitude of *Iie world can there be ? 

“Tub Gitanjali 

We have already referred to all the gieat and 
unique elements of beauty nnd powir in thi-.woik. 

o«islt morel} to stall, linellj here the irey m 

which the thought, of the poet have ilei eloped m 
Ih. vrarl so that all ma} turn to l„m tor ilhimi 
nation and raptnre The flrsl ,oi.g ,i .how, 
n apint o! utter sell surrender of the soul to God 
|■lK,n„2.3,C, 11, 11,, If, anicr, 
coneei tioii ot poesj. o„d ot its dignity and si. eetne.s 
Ihcienreof neatness to God cannot he more he-iuti 
InHy naptisseil than i„ the htlh p„„„ , 

to 9 leach ns the need ot hiimilit}, siitipl, city, and 
loin it no yearn to get a glimpse ol Ills taco and 
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desire for union with Him Poems 10 and 11 teach 
us that we can reach Him onl} through love and 
service to His children Poems 13, 7G 14 19 
and other poems form a group showing the poet’s 
yearning for union with God, his sense of the 
fact that God is making him fitter and fitter for 
such bliss, and that the great consummation is sure 
to come Poems 25, 86, 90, 91, 95 and 103 show 
us the xeal significan^.e of death and the beauty of 
the face of the angel of Death Poem 28 teaches 
that God 13 our truest and best treasure Poems 
29 and 31, and other poems show us the misery 
of the worldhness that makes us dead to higher 
things Poem 32 shows how God s love is alwayo 
waiting for our love Poems 34, 35, vnd 39 consist 
of two gems of prayers Poem 68 shows the 
poets desire for all beauty Poems 69 and 73 
teach us tho unity of life and the great joy of 
irradiating tho senses with the light of the spint 
Throughout tho poems wo see the outpouiing of n 
spirit that has been able to combine morahty with 
emotion, patriotism with love of humanity, the 
joys of home life with the detachment of asceti 
cism, manliness and godliness, earth and heaven 
Every poem m this wonderful book is full of the 
truest spirit of devotion, of love, and of self surren 
der in an ecstacy of aspiration for the bliss of 
divine communion 

“ Tub Gardemep ’ 

While the Gitanjah is thus profoundly religious 
in tone, tho Gardener contains lofty dex otional 
poetry, beautiful nature lyncs, and exquisite love 
poetry, and has a wonderful wealth of colour and 
beauty The not© of simplicity, spontaneity, and 
freshness which is so characteristic of Tagore is 
her© hcan.1 in perfection His unerring instinct 
for the choice of the right word is clearly discer 
niblo in these poems The poetic beauty and 
appropriateness of tiio name “ The Gardner la 
seen from the following ettmet from the first 
poem 


Queeii 

What will you hare for your reward ? 

Servant 

^ I'k" slender 

lotus buds anil slip flower chains over your wrists to 
tin^ the sores of youi feet with thered ^leo of Lhokl 

Queen ^ 

’■T payers .ra granted, my .errant vou will hr 

thogardenerof my flower garden ^ ^ ” 

The second poem has an exquisite beauty and 
tells us that a poet should not merely hear the 
music of tho hereafter and be dumb, hut should 
seme humanity by voicing tho sweetest human 

emotions and conveying the messages of naturo 

to man Poems 1 to 12 are full of a profound 
sjmibohsm and should bo studied often to realise 
their full inner significance The following ex 

tract puts in a faultless form one of the highest 

longings of a pure heart ® 

1 ma rosuo.. , 

touch ,ho 

O Qma. Beyond o tho hoeu oall of ,hy 
tho. .'ao„ri\%'hT^'‘.,““;ii-»» •» 

I liave already referred to some of the exqni 

site love poemsm this book Poems 16, 17 is 
80 some of 

s jmder cannot he better expressed “thaTmUie 
followmgpmsage in the twenty seventh poem 

thltTiE’ .«d ICO. 

Winter mwt "o* remain m bud ,n the eternal 

It will he impossible here to refer in d. , 

tlmotherheantifulpoemsbutwehonrthate t 

■.- been said he„ to kindle a deep Im ;;;:;®’’ 
and an eager desire to rend hinf , j’^’Sore 
messam, bear his 


“The Cresce.\t Moos ’■ 

That Tagore IS not a man tvl,„ i 

child hke in tho larger mind an I 1 

mystery, the sweetness, „„d the d 

’ “O ‘be divinity of child- 
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hood IS clear from these poems In this book the 
crescent moon is the child \\ hat an esqmsito 
appellation ’ The poet discoiois for ua the fthoda> 
of joy in the humblest homes and shows us what 
thrills of delight we can have if we only seo things 
aright His idealisation of childhood is true and 
beautiful The poems entitled “The Beginning, 
“Defamation and* The Judge show us how 
even the little faults of cluldron are more charm 
ing than any virtue The heaven of child life is 
brought before us in these poems The poem 
“When and Why has a deep spintual meaning 
and shows us how we are all children of the 
Divine Iklother of all 

Tagores reugious ideas 
The chief fact of life is after all religion, and 
the supreme concerns of life are the how, the why, 
and the wherefore of things In regard to them 
Tagore speaks with golden eloquence and assured 
conviction and gives us n ghiopse into tbs bnti 
tudes of the truly religious soul Mr Yeats has 
well expressed the very essence of Tagores leli 
gious teaching when ha says ‘ Mr Tagore, like 
the Indian civilisation itself has been content to 
discover the soul and surrender bimself to its 
spontaneity Tagore says 

Our soul when deUebed and impniooed within the 
narrow limits ot a sell, loses its s gn flcaoi'e For ita 
very essence is unity It can only find out its troth by 
uniVing itaell with othera and only th«n it has ita joy 
Again he says 

For a man wbo has realised his soul there is a deter* 
minate centre of the uoirerse around which alt else can 
find Its ^ro^er ^lace and thence only can he e«V>; the 
blessedness of abarmonious life 

The following passage from Tagore is equally 
beautiful 

Mans abiding happiness IS not in getting anything 
but in g TMig bvisself to ideas which are larger than bie 
individual I fe— the idea of his country— cf bamanitr— 
of God 

It will be impossible to dwell in detail here on 
all tbo groat religious ideas of tbe poet The 
main and p uwionato idea running thcougU all the 
poems is that the highest aim of elistence is tba 
0 ve of God and union with Ood Tbe merin 


which Tiigoro teaches for nmiing at this consiira 
nuition aro the living of a fiimplo and eelf poised 
life of fcctMcc, renunciation, and lose Nowhere 
else can wc find the idea of the surrender of our 
being to Qotls lot 0 so well cxpi-csfcd as in tho 
Cist poem in the Gilanjali Tagore saj s there 

Thou hast made me endless, such is Thy pleasure 
This fraii vessel Thou emptiest again and again, and 
fiiieat It ever with fresh iife 
This I ttlo fl ite of a reed Thou bast carried over hills 
and dales and hast breathed through it melodies eter 
nally new 

At tbe immortal touch of Thy hands my tittle heart 
loBce ite limits in joy and gives birth to utterance in* 
eRahie 

Tigoros jearning for umou with Go<l is well 
seen in the following sentence from the Gxlatijali 
liSt ail my tongs gather together their diverse strains 
into a Niogle current and flow to a sea of alienee is one 
salutation to Thee 

His views on death hflvo grant beauty and truth 
in them 

It laTboo who draweit the veil of night upon the 
tired eyes of tbe day to renew its eight in a fresher 
gladness ol awahening 

(Fsge 20 of the OilanfaU ) 
He says at page 116 of TKt Gardtner 

There must cone a full pause to weave perfection 
into nasie Life droops towards its sunset to be drown' 
edit tbe golden shadows 

Tagore teaches the spiritual unity o! life which 
isJndiaagreat contribution to tbe worlds stock 
of immortal ideas He says 
The same stream of Ufc that runs through my veins 
night and day runs through tbe world and dances in 
rhythmic measures 

We shall conclude this portion, however reluct 
antly^with the following gum. ut 

This » my prayer to Thee my Lord,— striVe, strike at 
the root ofpenury in my heart. Give me the strength 
lightly to bear my joys and sorrows Give mo the 
strength to make my love fruitful in service Give me 
the strength never to disowu the poor or bend my knees 
before insolent might Give me the strength to rsise 
my mind high above daily trifles And giro me tho 
strength to surrender my strength to Thy will with love 
(Pages 28 aod 29 of the Gilanjati ) 
TAGORES MESSAOE 

Thus bis lue^sag0 m duo that combines moi-il 
piinty, intense patriotism, and unneroal love, and 
a man of such a typo who umtos to such quoli' 
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ti^s the gifts of goldon Intcal pontr mid p.\-vjo 
mto bomitj of hngtn^o is bound to l>o u givat 
uplifting forciMu our 1 ind If Indti hoars Iim 
lueNsage nnght and realises his ideas shojs Initnd 
to reach thaso great lieighLs of nilucieinontwhirh 
uro tho dearest dreams of our lues 

CONCLUSION 

Wo cannot concludo this sketch of Tngoro'n 
life and genius botttr than bj quoting tho follow 
ing stanza from Mr C F Andreas jK>etie ho 
mago to tho great king of fiong in Modem India 
Soft a« 8loiT>droppinR water* in a pool 
wsied by the moon at mid&ipht deep and cool, 
Uhotn liquid aound upon our ear doth fall, 
rraujjnt with enchantment broodinf* oter all 
Snell was tho apell which held my loul m fee 
Fntranced on hearing flrat f7«n>»Jaii 

The Rise of Mahometan Education 

n\ MR. AbFCK T El LIS. 

iHURIIfO tho past few j ears education upon 
European lines has been hrgel) upon tho 
, increase among the people of Turkoj and 
tho Loran^ Not only has there been a decidoil 
eagerness on tho part of Mahometans to acquire 

European mannersand to leim European language>| 

but also to Msit Europe and America and to 
take up positions, social and commercial, m these 
continents To Amenta in particular Ins tho 
young Mahometan migrated no doubt because tho 
chief educational institutions in Turkey and SsTia 
are under tho guidance of Ameiicans 

One of tho results of these Msits to Amonca 
has often proiokedthe cunasity of tho traTcller 
in Palestine For outside Eetldehcm and m tint 
neighbourhood he sees magnificent houses, some 
m course of construction, and a few alroidy com 
plete These havo boon built by those IMahomo 
tans who have traiellcd to America to better their 
positions, and “ make money Those who have 
been Bucccssful have returned to build theso 
houses, and with the high sense of filial duty so 
admirable in tho Mahometan child, have installed 


thoirparents thei-em, onh toittumfo tmmfti to 
rontinne their coiiimircial nners 
In Anmnca the Afahoin* tins ol bdn j-wtiojis 
nsthrks, and tho iiiom iimhitious of (he e hnio 
iiltimfito!^ oj^neil stons ef Jhnr ouii, and in 
I«ai ticiil ir, ha\o Ikh n huoin -. sful m tin ealiMif 
Assyrian gooils 

In Pnh-,tiiip the Ainenmn e-lucated Jfnho- 
inetan!iasenUri.rismgl^ c«mm(rice.I boring for 
oil, and IS of the opinion tint a flmindiiiig oil 
industrj ma^ !« put into oj-'rotion A shaft Inn 
Wen «unk at tbo south endofthn Jonlsntoa 
depth of -JOG feet, and the orgam-era of the 
<rlHino am ronfi.h nt that ml m to 1*. ohtainml 
fcmch work IS tho direct oiifcmne ofronfact 
suth Atiienciins and Furpjv ins «ntl is the rrsult « 
ofburopcan education This was hrouU.t into 
operation bj a slou hut sten.ly nso ,n the ih^.im 
ofthoMolnmetanstoequip themsolws mtelJec 
timIlysotlmtthft> mat take thoir placis la>, la 

tho other youngmen of the uorhl upon a footing 
of equality ® 

nomnrUMo n.. i. tho growtii of ForI.Oi M.in- 
t.on among tho Mahomolan, mom atmnp. „„d 
^tifymg at,n, tho foot that th„ r,|„oat,o„ haa 
boon oaten, 10,1 to prla a, noil to ,o„th. Xha 

»n,l,t.oaa„„,lornh.oh tho prla „f 

s,n« am ho.ag duoato,! 

diiroront fmm an.l of a mnoh mom ,„„o,l 

than, thoso of a few ^ears ago 

Porhapathol»,t.,loa of tl.H ehaaga 
mothda of 0,1, .oat, on amongst MahomoLans, oa„ 

« gathorofi from tho improsaiona of Dr Ocl nho 
haa mmatlymtnrnd Imn.lon „f,or 

much time inFgjpt ' ^ 

Hr Co.l„„ot so famons J,,, , 

merits that ho shonltl bo Ifo ,s an , 

eapWnhoaooapo,ht,onthm.,gh Ch.aa m“" 

the .1,, 00,0,7 of ooa„,lomhl7 more than tno 
hundred miles of tho Groat 'W’all nhiel f 
hnn, loads of years, bare not Iwn ' 
ur«n tho maps t\ h,IstsL, , r 

1 '‘®'‘“'IJ'ngpr.m,t.,o people 
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Dr GeA «^nt four years crossing \fnca , and m 
the. lorest of Eternal Ewalight, met trilh the 
pigmies He is an indefatigahle worker, and 
alreadj he is contemplating a journey to Northei n 
Siam, u here he hopes to study the Shans— -per 
Imps the most optimistic people in the world, 
although in hilarity they me no douht echpaed by 
the “ Kuglung pigmies ’ 

Such a man then IS Dr Geil who has recently 
been visiting the Colleges of Assint Beyrout, 
and Constantinople 

At Assint he was agreeably surpnsed to find 
that two prominent native families, avowing 
Christianity had commenced and were assisting 
financially, schools for the education of Mahome 
tan hojs and girls, upon European lines Die 
education of girl* in such circumstances is snth 
out preccilent, an I it appears that this good work 
IS the outcome of an effort made by a Rcy in 
trsiicnco near Smyrna Tlie Bey had clieii<hed 
the idea of opening up a centre for female eluca 
tion, for some time before the scheme was put 
into operation, and, when, one re-ahtes the serious 
import of the action ho contemplated only admir 
ation for the Bey enn bo roused in the minds of 
thoso cognisant with tho nature of the imdcrtak 
mg in question 

In spite of the fact that such a scheme of edu 
cation ran counter to the pnnciploa rcgnnling 
women, which hitherto had been held, tho worthy 
Buy set that scheme upon a practical basis, and 
the wacliinory of eilncstion was put into motion 
Fortunatilj his people not only tolerated his 
school tor girls, but ns they accustomed them 
SK-Ues to It, the V realih sent their daoehtera to the 
institution wliidi IS now being camctl fm upon 
thoroughly hii incs-sliho an I adequate lines 

In an intemow wath one of the leading London 
morning journals Dr Ocil «kid, *‘To me this 
means a great deal He also went on to my 
that ' Tunre Mohametsina arc attending Amen 
cm achools than ever waa the case before*— « 


remavk which comvhontes the gtatenienta of 
Mr Crank Ulis whose school in Jerusalem i« 
mainly filled with Ifahonietan bois 

Upon the North coast of Africa and in the 
Levant is a growing tendepey to sjieak Fnglish 
rather than any other EurNwaniwlguage ^tne 
years ago French was the most popular of the 
European languages along the Mediterranean In 
the days of Mahomet Ah, Egypt was almost en 
tirely oier run with French officials, and there 
were no Hotels but French Hotels Tho only 
creditable legacy which they loft to the natnes 
was their language, and since the days of the 
Dual Protectorate m Egypt, this has been, slowly 
hut nevertheless steadily, upon the decline 

With the learning of English has come the 
earnest de«ire to be acquainted with the Christian 
scnptiircs In Constantinople, at Robert College, 
Mahometans aro voluntarily attending Bible 
classes and Gospel leadings This must obvi 
ouxly lead to a wider underRtnnding, and a cond» 
tion of tolerance which la to be eagerly sought 
after and carefully maintained 

Wliether it bo good to enlmiour to conicrt to 
Chnstiamty, the Mahometan, is outsi le the ecoiw 
of the present paper, hut from a humanitarian 
point of \aew it is an nndoubtcdlr good thing for 
men of difllront creeds to be com ersant with each 
others faiths, although the opposition faith may 
lie refuted Dio great am of dlucation i« not 
to bang knowle Ige to the in Imdual, hut onligUt 
enment to a race so that the whole world of men, 
no matter what vnnmcemay lie in the creeils of 
each acsAioti of mankml, shall exist sul© be side, 
in peice and the spmt of friendship 

Tho higher e hieation a i gst the Mahometans 
!». aiming at such a cmlition of things and 
I raise ir hk much duo to them for encmirngfiig by 
acceptance this goo.1 work, ns to the English and 
Ameucan gentlemen who art* so eagerly anl 
cajwbly carrying it on 
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I Heard a Bird to Sing. 

JIR C C Ctl VTTEIUEE, B Sc 


I hem! ft bird to sing 

One (liliglitful Iftj ■* 

Tint had a pliinti^e ring 
Of some anru nt d i} , 

And toiiclied nir* hi e enchantment with its 
magic swaj 

In the leaf) umbrage 
Of a towering tree, 

Robed in golden pliiraage, 

— So it seemed to me — 

Half hidden she sits and pours her soul m 
ecstasy 

Like the Moon full orbed, 

^ In ft grove conceals 1, 

Shooting beams half robbed 
Yet n half revealed 

Itfi outlines flecked with leaves a rapturous 
beaut> jield 

Like ft crystal nver 
Down ft sylvan dale, 

As the waters' murmur 
Rises from the Mile, 

A rich and mellow sound s adoating on the gale 

With what far oil music, 

Of a theme sublime, 

Or ft tune more rustic 
All her dulcet rhyme, 

In concord ceaseless flows and beats a solemn 
time ? 

Whateaer bo tbe strain 
Of liei matcbless ait, 
lo mo it*> soft refrain 
Seems ft bioken pait 

Of tlioso melodious notes tint thialled toy aery 
heart 

Oft in rural Ileng-il, 

Each delightful dawn, 

My ears they greeted all 
r rom air, tree and lawn, 

In imti^I. 1 caiols sweet i f perfect diapason 


Tht ehaiinpr IS noav flown, 

\ct hei chairn 13 here 
B> scentwl Zephyr blown 
Oi from moon beam cleai 
It coo es like tones dissolving of some distant 
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®I)E Nct» JUcuian of BnroOn. 

He announcement that Ml V P Mndhava 
Row c I E , lias accei d the Dew anship of 
the Biioda State lemmds us that he is 
in fact the thnd Tiinjoreaii on whom the distinc 
tion has been conferred, as it is the third State 
which 1 as requisitioned the sernces of this Indian 
administrator Born at Knmbakonam in 1850 of 
an ancient Mnhnitta Brahmin family, ho was*edu 
^ted under the distinguished educationist, Mr 
\\ A Porter and took his degree in 1869 In 
1870 ho entered the Mysore State as a clerk in 
the office of the Guardian to His Highness the 
lato Maharajah and was soon made Headmaster 
of the Roy al School In 1873 he left both the 
desk and the school and was appointed Public 
I robecutor in tho sessions com t of the Gommis 
Moner of the Ashtograin division Ho then passed 
Uie grad^ of Miinsiifand Heatl Shenstadar to the 
Judicial Commissioner and by Die time of the 
Rendition of the State in 1881, ho had risen to 
t 0 position of Sub Judge He soon exchanged 
the Revenue Department nnd Lg 
shortly pwted as Deputy Commissioner of the 
conspicuous 

ability After ten years ofvigoious and beneficent 
admimstmtive work howm made Inspector Gene 
ral of Police in 1892 and was again invited to a 
?me M RegM.cy m 1898 At the 

time when Mysore was thieilcned with PJn^e 

be rendered a good account of himself by fighting 
the campaign with firmness and humaJiW I! 

Cl E, and bestowed on him the Kaiser 1 TT.»>;1 

CouilcilVt n°ge„ty l,e work in the 

oner „„d 

1001 he”’ ''™ . and m 

hrought the workmg "f ‘>>os 

inrwiththe adviored h,„ i Slite on a 

I-'-* Botthe 

Popuhr Assembly Will bo thf. ® Mulam 

nalof b,s hbe.al I memo 

statesmainhip Iho mtrod^'T'' ^'S^^ted 

or parent 

of a Devaswom Det)artinf.nt ) " organization 

«t t-p,e3 end cWeblc JltirZSlll 
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least of liij. soniccs Uutcio 1 ih l>bou«« were 
orer, tlio Dow insliip of AIjpoio ft-H ' icint bj the 
rotirement of Sir P Krislinamuithy KCir, 
and m March l^OG ho went hick to the M^no of 
Ills thirty seven years' hboiir to continue hw «i 
Tiliiablo services llis throe years' Dowan^hip had 
been marked by continued financial pros{K.utyond 
he hod no small share in the rofoniH mtro«lucc«l in 
the ranoiis dopaitinents of the State He sot him 
self to improve every I ranch of the a IminiNtration 
Fducation, Sanitation, Agritaltiire, Co opci-alion, 
Ije"isHtion nn \ the Panehayet system Ihe 
establishment of the Legislative Council for the 

making of I/vws an I RegiiUtiona IS possibly the 

most meritoiions of his gifts to Jlysoio 

Such a life of v aried nctiv ity an 1 mature expe 
nence is an asset to any State Since bis rctii-o 
ment from the Mysore Service his voice Im been 
heard \n South In In Uiampwtun^, tic uvuvo of 
liberalism m politics an 1 t«ocial refoiin, and the 
advancedStatoof Ilaroda Is eaceptionallv fortn 
nate in secunng the services of a man of Mi 
Malhaviv Raos weight of jenis anleT|enence 


durveiit Events 

BY nxJDUAUI 


liour, morn oi less after J-.«shr bn, prior to tins 
declaration in tilt House, till i-c vvns considenible 
commotion ui the lobby on the Oiv* nin« d ly of the 
new session as to the prorioiinceincnt expf-rted 
fiom the Premier Of course, Mr Ilonar Iaw 
and Sir I/lvvard were sfw n ling their heroics liefore 
the House at addn •s tune but vvatli no nppreta iblo 
elTect 'flieio have Ijoen no defittions from the 
liWralcamp Si ttln r li is tlicre I>een aiiytbing 
ostra oidinirv on tin jsirt of the Ul-ttr Slal 
vt irts Jf they have itjw'ittsl Ibeir ibfiance, vo 
liivft the S vtion vlwtti bvih I b\ the intrepid Mr 
Redmond But tlio entin tenor of the debnte on 
the subject would seem to iiifi r tint there is now 
a spirit of give and tilce riiero is a con«i lerable 
climbtngdonn of the Ciia«onib*s Jfr Balfour, 
of course, as the detachcl philosophic Unionist 
li-a I his gilioH an 1 ominous « irnings to lievvare but 
th« Mimstcrulists, vUy tbe 1/ idcr of the 
llonsc seemr 1 to liave*>e n impettnrlnble 'Mr 
Btifuiii liio sime lx en s{>eaking in I^indon mil 
roj itin„ Ins rroikin.s He thinks Hlster is m 
the right and that all attempts at a mcolifiaition 
of the Bill to picify UUler will not bring peace 
He and others of his fmiiio of mini] are of opinion 
that Home Rule within Home Rule will not do 
That is to say tho alleged suggestion of tlio keeping 
to the pnncijilo of tho Bill itself ns to remove all 
apprehension ronjnrel b\ Ulster as to tho domina 


oniTisn POLITICS 

M HE political atmosphere of Great Britain has 
been full of electricity during the jmt four 
weeks Part of it ha.s been discharged 
But the discharged Quid was of a negligible cha 
racier That which remains umbschargel and 
which gives greit rise to apprehension in all | oh 
tical circles has reference to the ►eenungly uisoln 
ble problem of Home Rule in Irelan 1, tlie im 
precedented estimates of tho Navy for the cm rent 
yeas, v.v.\ tXw. ol liabw&T va tbw 

imme bate future Ulster and its valiant lea leis, 
namely, Sir Elward Carson anl Messta Law anl 
Smith, are still on tlio war path jH«-t bcfoie the 
new session of Pirliament opone 1, there were mmo 
j>oiiTpaTlm between them and tho Prime Minister 
But nothing approaching a satisfactory agreement 
was arrived at iliis w vs made cjuito clear by the 
Prime Minister himself in hi' oj emng epeech at 
address time He, however, let it l>e unleretood 
that all hope of a ftiendly rfrpprocJiemmt was not 
given up Ho an I his colic ignes ha I m their 
sleeves some practical Rugge«tvons wJuch would be 
submitted to the House at the nght psychological 


tion of the Nationalists will bo fiuitlost. Ulster, 
tt IS said, IS to Ime a Uttlo local neU government 
of itaovvn without in anv way infringing on the 
larger Homo Rule to be given to tho rest of 
Irelind But it is of no uso speculating on what 
may take place Tho untoward may hapjien The 
Umoiwsts me on tbe tip too of cunositv ns to the 
result of tlm 0 by elections jionding ns we write 
these lines M liotliei the'O elections, whichever 
wiythey turn, will m any way aflTect the Ifome 
Rule w a rjiiestion The Unionists are of oj inion 
that should these elections result uut vvownbly to 
the Ministry, they would bo a certain index of 
the diminution of the Goveinment majunty 
This is as hkely to lie true as not Prevnmshv 
elections were deemed equally cntical and the file 

of the Ministry was said to b V, g on them But 

tho vaticinations of tho Cass.„„}ra.s of the Oi tm'i 
tionprovclf.ko Tt.n.^ Ik* that this time the'C 

augurs may prove less fallacious Hut they can 

never be cocksure of there own spemilition* Anv 
how assuming that the average majority of a 

hundreliK .hniinishod.itmay bo prosuincl that 
defeat tho Dill, though it |s on the cards that an 
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heioic efiort will be made to bung it to gixef, 
seeing that tins IS the U‘.t cinnce in the llouco 
Tho Veto ciiube will be inopeiatue and the Lords 
xvill not h v\c now the jnoud puviltgo of saying, 
I'o So let Us wait aud watcli the current of 
events till Eister is gone and tho Rome Rule Bill 
IS once moi-e on the lloor of the House, foi better 
or for worse In iixiliainentary politich there aie 
at tunes such unexjitttcd bieezca us to hurl fiom 
powei tho Jlmisteiiil baik on some topic oi ano 
ther undre imt of Such a f ite is not out of reckon 
mg but It IS of no use speculating on it 

But even more than Home Rule and Ulster 
vocifention is the commotion among a variety of 
political groups, m and out of Parliament, on the 
unprecedented Navy estimates on which the lo 
doubtable Pirst Lord of the Admiralt} insists 
Immediitel} preceding tho opening of tho session 
tho air was ufe with the clamour of all these 
groups It was a perfect Babel of voices one set 
of groups valiantly backing up Mr Chiu chill, 
including some of the Opposition, while another 
set equally valiantly denouncing the supposed 
fifty millions to be expended on the Navy as a 
ciunmal waste of public funds which in the W 
run must luin the tar payer and bring Eaghnd to 
financial gnof In this sot are ircluded some 
Liberals Thus this question of the colosTit 
Navy estimates IS being fought, i. we wnte. on 
grounds which have raoie or less their ongn m 
national defence One side considering that that 
defence is adequito and it is a pure waste of 
money to spend mote on Dreadnoughts, cruisers 
and soon.und the other passionately saving to the 
wntrary So far the discussion is hetUhy, albeit 
here, too, there may bo a tinge of partisi.nship 
M to how to ih'-h the Jlinisternlists National 
Defence by itself means one thing National 
Defence in relation to extern il aggression me^ns 
another So that it is expected that the battle 
royal on the Navy estimates will be fought on 
the Last question It is expected that the Chan 
cellor of the I xcheqiier wall not show fight to his 
colleague inasmuch os the amount of the Naval 
estimates Ins already been satisfactorily agreed 
upon m the Cibu.et In that aase it ,s not 
unlikely that the whole debate will be devoid of 
any animation It will “ fizzle out 
The Labour problem, however, is a tougher pro 
blem than either the Ulster defiance or the Naval 


u»-uuiice omie ^aval 

rith the truest conse<iiioticos, for rrosl or rioe to 
ingKnd tor some jesrs to come Tho strngglo 
between Capital and Labom must grow a,Sw 


It threatens to be a a oritablo Thii ty Yeare’ IVar 
butmmofii loachnig in its onects on tho woild 
of industinlism The colossal stiikes of every 
class all over tho civilised world show tint wo aio 
jet ^ the beginning of tho struggle Tho strife 
IS certain to giow to gigantic dimoimons As it 
^ws Its strength loo will become nioie manifest 
That stiiigglo must also settle once foi all this 
new lamentable cuisado touching A&ntics Tlio 

Financially, London, whioli is now the ver.tnblo 

“f ‘h" world, IS doing well 
The bank rate having been reduced from 4" 
to 4, remmerce and finance have breathed 

lant "'one “ ”1^ become quite jubi 

err J “"">'’‘'>1'™ Sign of which Was to be dis 
m™e1f' Co ° o^r ‘7" "PI’™'"*’''’ o^tont the 

PHAVOt 

domlltm tix.nb)es'of‘lhrch*°'''°t"" 

b^n I»Bs.ng through arT n I"* 

~on„^er*p„hrotonS 

the wrangle, "e„ itself 

ha, subsided now The Eiidpe^ tvarm But nil 
colossal defiat of many m, hf h P“v “'e 

down to very moTe™to ’’'’““S'-t 

various ingenious shufflin^ Portions, thanks to 
big budget box bv the Minmt”"'^ fattbngs of the 
F.ench Excheniier pi ^ “’’“’'S” ‘he 

ba, jiwt conSided a mtt Ftnnoe 

■nont with the Ottoman “rrnnge 

matter of the long hanmnn e “ ‘ho 

Y’JO tn Syria whom hcr-itm p r “ ““ 

Ao many ns twenty seven rndf P'"^“°>iiit 
o» these nnlways^ "11“ “'e eunk 

favourable monetarv sotOeier t ’ bad a 

loan, thank, to tho p „?1 S f “ 'argo 

Vonesulo, tho Greek Piemf between If 
Government tS "“<1 the rrencl. 

tabons of a political 

fte loM Ko pait of the ll„ “™eMon with 
ed as to increase tlie German infl “ “PObd 
«»d m tho neighbouring ishL, °''“™ 
negol.at.ons are st,n gm„i "^“"S’ed to which 
and Italy through Sir Ediv°a,d ^‘"'koy 

“’one m Merasing Prance P"” '"’tter 

b ranee, namely, the future „f 
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tha Aimy wlicicui ns tn my ii^< 1 iWi uien who 
tcceivUy reported asoti tlio fcuk roll ’ Tla thcad 
of having soonei or liter a stiiigglo with liei 
poweHul neighbour next door is cxerci«ing tho 
French mind not a little And the lilo /lUni 
incident Insiatlicr adde 1 to that fcai than dimin 
ished it It IS nincli to be wished tho Mgmous 
diplomacy of the I’rcsileiit mn} hiirg ibout a 
happy entente cw(Zin/e just HR the one hiouglitby 
King Edward between EngUnd and Iratite 
CPRMAM 

The Zaborn incident has led to many oflV^hootH 
one of which is tho gieatcr spirit of rc*-entinent 
ofthoCuil poj Illation ng mist tho army ahith 
interfcreil bojond ila legitimate himta m tho 
Alsace Eoiraino incident and which tho Crown 
Pnneo made it as his own That Pnneo of bla 
ling indiscretions like hia father has howescr, 
suQ'ered on this account and aery lightly too 
He IS told off on a woild 8 tour, literally bamsb 
ed for a time so as to bring about a subsidence 
lo Ite angrj spirit of the Civil population who 
have, of course sympathised with tho high 
Gml officers who have resieoed their posts 
lo Alsace The Iteichstng, too, has been greatly 
exercised on the point and has had some acrinio 
Bious debates which have distinctly warned the 
Emperor ofthetonoand temper of tho most ml 
lanced party there Venly, that pait) is slowly 
welding Itself and increasing its sticngth in the 
Eeichstag of which duo Teckoiiing aust be taken 
The political atmosphere at llerlm is still agitated, 
albeit there is a superiicial calm on tho surface 
Economically and financially, too, tlie country is 
not so well oU Industries and trades nro 
depressed while money is scarce and the bank rate 
high There are no doubt tangible signs of nn 
easier market Not to be behind Irnnco, Germany, 
too, has been to the fore in Asiatic Turkey 
consolidating her strength in reference to tbe 
MesopotaTannmdwajs The financial need to the 
Ottoman IS, of course, the opportunity of tbe 
great Powers interested m railway and other 
concessions in Asiatic Tuikey 

OTHER CONTINEXTAL STATES 
Speaking on other continental states it may be 
said that Portugal is not jet out of tliowooils 
Tloyahsts an 1 Cabidists aie now lUiJ ag-un tronhl 
ing the Republican Government llapjily tho 
latest conspiracy of tbe Lusitarnnn Catilincs has 
been frwstrated There is no chance now of tbe 
restoration of tho monarchy Italy fans not jet 
washed her hands off tha Tiipolitan imbroglio 
The newly acquired country is now pronounced to 
be a white elephant and tho sober and well infonn- 


(di«ut(if tho Hah «1) j upuUtioii in indignant at 
tho waj in which for two long years tho true facts 
of Italian fininco m reforenec. (o tluc unrighteous 
war bad been sui j u ‘“‘vd IndeiH.ndtnt cnlics of 
(.oieinmciithiiiobccnhiisj inditingroriesf oiidei ce 
totliol-ssndonandnlhei j tjs?r 8 dtf icliiig thedeplo 
lable te>iilta of th. Klo w ir ui its tine colours 
1111(1 denouncing tla fin fiom in^tmious methods 
111 whith tho Itilun Chiiiceller of Fxrhecjucr la 
prcpantig his budgets w inch kIiow a bogus sui* 
plus Jseithcr at home nor outsido it is tlie Italian 
Goiemnieiit just now m fai our, undits nggres 
sue policy atdl towar N Turkey m nfcrenco to 
llio 1 ,,nii 1 land* is H heixlj ciiliciscd Russia 
IS (juiLtlj forging nheid She i* hiding her time 
for a big for«»ard mihtirj movo with nil tho 
strength of the Colossus not only fully to retneio 
her lost prestige but to ovcrluwer Eiiro{«e and 
dominnto it tor that purpose she is fast 
building ft powciful ^ftvy nnd Acctinmlaking as 
much goll in her military chc«t ns she can 
tmanco i« licr strong cndcwiioiir new She is 
trying fust to build now stintegical nnd com 
mercial railways and doing cvciything to dciclop 
her industries nnd other resoui'Ccs The Hnlkan 
states are still quatrcllmg but the end i* in sight 
With the accession of tho Prineo of^\ledtotho 
new Albanian Throne constructed by th® diplo 
macy of the leaders of tlio Ftiropcnn Concert, 
there IS n chance of peace for some years to come 
bctM i mu't make peace Tilth Mnecdoma and Rul 
gana with Orcocc, leaving Turkey alone to paddio 
her own canoe ns she boht can That unfortunate 
country h still far from settled down Tha 
Committee of Union and Progress is her greatest 
enemy instcsul of being her fastest fnend belong 
fts the influence of this ill stnnrd Cabala carries the 
Government with it there must internal dissen 
flions and external donutuition of one Gieat Power 
or other The one outstmding question of the late 
war IS the quarrel with Italy about the three 
Rtratcgicol islands near the Dardanelles Tho Great 
Powere are acting somewhat unfairly with the 
Porte in the matter and it is not w mutter of 
Burpnso tliat the Porto has sent a \ igorous remon- 
Btmnce to tho Powers How f ir she will succeed 
i-emains to l>escen But with this qmrrol ended, 
Turkey must endeavour to lagenemto herself in 
right- earnest She i» in want of the eternal 
pence and IS stiineg every nerve to borrow 1 irge 
Bums which are not firthconnng Her best 
fiicnds are Germany and 1 ranee who have both 
now lastingly seciiml their luilways in Syria and 
Mesopotauiui, leaving England in the cold while 
tho tre eating Imperialists in that countiy are 
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denouncing oi lepioiclmig bu Edward Grov for 
having st-cuiecl nothing moie thui the bttlo 
railway winch will connect it with the Persian 
Gulf ihe Tmks, perhxpa, veie di appointed 
with Greit Butam m the mitterof obtaining 
flesh loans What new spheies of influence and 
zones of inteiest «ill exentmlly arise when the 
railway systems are completed none can foiecist 
It looks as if now tlio beginning of tho end of the 
Ottoman Empiroin Asutic liirkc^ h vs been iii ido 
France, Russia and Geimany will haveto settle 
this tripartite afi iir m the future Anyhow Russia 
will not be allowed an upper Land bj Geimany 
and 1 ranee will not allow Germany to be tbo 
dominant partner 

THE VAST 

Unhappy Persia is still in the throes of tioubles 
The Swedish Gerdarmerio is keeping fan ordei 
hut 13 not strong enough to oveitikt maraudeis 
here and there The other d \y they had to le 
treat from the Bvm, being overpowered by the 
Baluch 111 the South East coniei The mcjliss 
elections are to come on, but they aie likely to bo 
lifeless What its final coloui ui ly bo it is not 
ovsy to Biy Russia under one pretext or another 
18 always pouring tioops and puts forward the 
stock plci of change of troops whenever the com 
plaint 18 made of •idcling more And bir Elwvixl 
Grey Im not yot been able to bring this partner 
to bvy in Persia Meanwhile they are vexed with 
the now8 til founded or well founded, of tho advance 
of tlio E\ Shah to Tehran to regain his king lom 
When the nows gets wind they contradict it fiom 
St Petorsburgh The Iitest contradiction from 
that capit vl is that the Ex Shah is sifely interned, 
but such news has to be taken with a laige reser 
ration Russia has a fixed i lea to leinsta) him as 
her pupput and is therefore secretly helping lura 
She has never kept her promise to see that the 
Ex Shah is n > «6 Urge She does not want to 
and there is [ i e vd a pcnodical scare of his having 
escaped fi m Russia ’ Sleanwhile thej think of 
procLaimiug tho boy king ns Sh ih formally m July 
next 

As to Clmia, Yuan bin Kai is continiung his 
policy of itprcssion in onLr to keep an »y from 
rarthor mischief the rcc-vlcitiaiit section of the 
Chine-,e Piihamen‘ But internal anarchy is 
steadily subsiding and the Piesident of the Re 
public IS straining every neno to put his financial 
hoii'se in onler He has succeeded in floating the 
big laan and is now keenly intent on budding 
railways and cotton mills He has just announced 
that tho Chinese to a man has tho greatest abhor- 


hi. best to supp.c.s the traffic sitcgelbc, ,n te.ml 
of tboConicntlon of 1011 ,v.th the British Mole 
He dmhics thst be isdeUiirincd to re-ohitcly 
prohibit the fontb of a siogic popp, fee Opium 
W been the eurse of China m the past Th“ 
Wnlation has become full, able to the enorm. 

tiro of the evil it Ins p reduced It mil le a red 

lotterd iy in Chincie domestic bistoiy ivhon tins 
ci,.seoftl,<,cp.nmsnck,i.g .emoved and tile 
Chinaman is nbla to breathe freelv Tf f tj. 

e^e f„. this alone Km'i.lllt^'rnfd^ 

the lasting gratitude of his counti, men 


Indian Administration, ly 1 «ma„ Ocv,„d A„te 
'A d , /,o/e„„r, lergusson College, Poona 
Tus IS a book iihich supplies a real want 
m this country For, as the author nghtly re 

tTtl“ r ; 7'”“' “ of eoLt! 

intion I and administrative miportanoe have often 

evoked an amount of intsict m this eonntrj.a 

oughtf.,1 study of them has „n„s been conlin 

ed to a small section of the educated class of 
Indians The hook gives a “ vivid and popular 

acconnt of Ibo sjstem of Indian adni.n.stn.ion 
- •»- 

^ cAjjunstiie nifiriner Tbo 

erroogement of the topics ,s convenient aiidtL 
division into chapters, scientific While the a 

— ^»ey turn to this asaZrX^^^^ 

hook, the Bulpct Ins been t.eated fron^tl ‘k 
most interesting points d yievr-the ) ! 

-hole the book may confidentlv be 
ed to every educated Indian who T, 
3-n.te.ested .be advanceme:: Ti 
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THE WOULD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices ooiy »ppear m thia section ] 

Bendish a Study m Prodigality, 5* Vattrtce 
!hu Utt, (il \ci«.iil it Co ,) London 
A Uistoric.»l Ko\el uiiy lie feuppo>-Bd to^poll 
two good tilings It la not good history, it is not 
good as a no% el Ibe diJliculty has been always 

how to nuke the iirefitigable facts of histoiy 
agree mth the imaoi°i“S® novelist Ihe 

more conscienlions the novelist ^ith teg-vrd to 
facts of history, the greitei is the difliculty of 
investing with i matter ot air the inventioisof 
the wntei Jf the fieedom t\ken with well 
known facts of histoiy is too gieit, we eiclum 
with Kupntieiice why the novelist shoald not have 
trusted wholly to hva invention and kept fiom 
tampering irntvtiogly with osUblisheU facts 
The rei«on foi suth imriohno of Dicfttwy an I 
(rarAiet u given by llcowmiig , 

il« all gl«i gald 

With gold « pllcy, and, duly tea peiing bath, 

£llucti a ttSDagesble aata than vorka 
Bui hia work ended, once the Ihing aring. 

Oh, there 1 rrprist flalinn 

The iiuostioii with regard to e.tLh Instoiic novel 
iswhothor there la rcpiiatuia.UQr, truth in essence 
daking the present novel the leader needs 
no profound erudition to identify tho leidiiig 
characters of ti u stoiy LoilGtoige U (eodish) 
eirly achieved fame as a s.itirist, plays tbo devil 
with women breaking llmr henits, makes fiiends 
withon Lngli«h poet who had eloped with the 
lady whom ho niarned, these liaving common 
friends m Leigh Hunt and Tom Moore, writes a 
poem culled the It an'ferer, is inherently a rheton 
ciaa i.c The poet who-e wife Lord B choosea 
for the object of iiis philandering attentions is 
the author of </»« I ision o/" 7 eioff, is said to ho 
too eitnpla andewvrcvo loi the world, is an ide.i1is 
tic realist, sees ideas as pilpible, breathing shapes 
is wholly ignored I y the world as a (Kict, is tall 
and shght in form etc , etc The lluke of Devi 
zes has lady fneflds with coinpronii«eJ rejota 
twins, opjKRe* the Iteform Act 1 ut aceepls it ulti 
mately etc That Byron died m 1824, bhelley in 
1822 an 1 that the DuVe of Itolhngton never 
crossed the path of ShoUey, that By ron tlwn^h no 
8aint nev cr paid Stary Godwin bhelley atteniiOD of 


tlie kind suggested seem to weigh very littlcwith 
Mr Hewlett 

Bimn ' the've histoiical (Ii'-ci-epancith there is 
enough m the . ovlI to justify the writer s.aying 
th it hell »s not viol lied truth in e«enie Mr 
Hewlett seems to accent Mathew Aiuoldh clnrac 
tcnsition of Ixiid Byron with Ins deep ginm of 
coirsoiiess und commonntkh, Ins dfiei-litioii ami 
Ills hi util pelfi'hnebS ind is jui-t to bhtiloy and 
petl aps idealises him soniewlint 

is the dmmatic meeting of the two and Poore'i. 
cut of the lash across the face of Rendish meant 
as the wludgig of tune working its ievene,eson 
behalf of a poet unduly dej rcciited in fais tiinea? 
Duccimog leaders of current fiction have learned 
to w lit for each production of Mr Msunco Hew 
lelt os a btenry event and this last novel v'lU 
enhance his reputation as a caieful stylist and 
a^ a con«tiei»tjoos nitist in a field of literary work 
where theio is great temptation to produce the 
sham litenuy 


HAazdaisni m the Light of Vishnuism, 

I Getindnc/iorya iSirantui, V h A & , 31 li 
i> A tic (Vi/jore, G 2 A Trets) 

The present woik is an amplifled edition of 
four Discouises delivered by the author before 
the Antliiopo^ogJcal Society of Bombay m 1^12 
In this able and learned work, the author passes 
in review considerable information collected by 
well known auUiora, English and Barsi, on the 
temnik ible coincidences in language between the 
\edaa and the Zend Avesta, the Pnrsi sacred 
«.iH tuie«, and tn vkes out that the general trend 
of the doctiinoa of the Avesta poasesves remarLn 
bio similarity to the doctnnea, general and csote 
ric, of VnM'hnavniam as lepiecented by Ramanuja 
It would ho caay to icinnik that the niithorb 
BO called equations of avoids and ideas aie many 
of them far fetched , indeed he is himself aware 
of this, though he cannot resist the tempLation of 
hinting that Jamhivvati a wife of Sri Ltisbna 
may bale been a Russian Princess, for Jambavan 
13 a bear 1 But seriously, scholars like BernolT, 
Hang, and a host of others have been in pic'.sed 
by the mnumerablo vestiges of Vedic terms and 
ideaa Ml PirM Littratuie and Ml Oovmdaclnn 
nr Swami la to be congratulated on the spirit 
of brotherhnc'a which Ins led him to devote time 
an 1 Ulmur to this subject W e R'el sure that 
the book will ho atudieil with gieat inteiest by 
echolars and lay men alike 
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The Constitutional Theory of Hindu Law 
— U K Tnieh B i LB B Vakil, Ihyh 
Cowt, Domh'ty PaUiUied hy X 1/ rnwthi 
il to , Bomhay, ((? A Xatesan ,t Co , Madras 
7?e 1 8 0) ’ 

This interestin^j book contains nn exposi 
tion of Hindu polity m incienb time^ culled from 
Vedic and Smnbi sources Ilie author in hi<» intro 
duction sets out the salient featimsof Hindu 
social development, and points out tint the pin 
pose of the sociil orginizition wis to evolve a 
unity m the f ice of divei-sitiesof i-xce and inteiest 
and minimise the evil efiect^ of undesirable com 
petition by admitting non Arjnnr-icos to peaceful 
participation in the economic life of the commu 
nity while efficiency was seemed bj a proper dm 
Sion of functions The various elmptersdeil with 
the nature cf kingship, the sources of law, admi 
n^tratue orgxnizition, juclicul pioceduie an«l 
othei topics, all illustrated by references to chap 
ter and verse from the mosbautliorititivoSnritis 
ihe book will form useful loading to nil interested 
m Elmdu Jurisprudence and Politics The wntei 
points out tint in the earlier times tli^ citizens 
were assocutod in the management of the state 
and refers to the well known instance of Dasaia 
tha summoning his towns people foi consultation 
M to the selection of the Yinaraja Biitof coHl^o 
this practice fell out of use m later times We 
have only to remaik that some of the subjects 
Selected, as foi instaiicotlie adinmiatiation of jus 
tice, raaj have been treated in a fullei wy, and 
to liope the authoi may be induced to publish a 
largei work in which the available mateiids may 
be more full^ utilized 

Oxford Industrial Peadeis By Arthur 
0 Cooke {Oc/ord UmveisiCy Pngs, London) 

Wo have received four of these delightful little 
Volumes, which apparently form part of a regular 
senes of such publicitioiis — (1) A viMt to a coal 
mme (2) A visit to a woollen mill (d) A day in 
in iron woiks (4) A daj in a shipyard Uich 
volume covets about 80 pages and is printed in 
gl izo 1 paper and beautifully illusti-ated and here 
nnd thtro with colours too The^ aio waittcn 
fdter the fvshion of storybooks and m a style 
best suited foi >oung readers and must proven 
ascinating i.tud) for chil lieu The raiious opem 
tions m the manufacture of finished products 
figure, as it were, ns so manj places of anecdotes 
in the etorj books These must form excellent 
pnze books for children 


Bactna The History of a forgotten 

® Raiilmson, V A , I h S 
(/ robslhmn it Co , Imdon rfO niU) 

isbmrJ,'!’ P'O"'® of Mkm Afghan 

t I- ''■""■'’I "'•■tors 

tr'a I- bot'TCon the 

Hindu Kush nnd the Oxiis S.tnnled ss Hsttm 
isonthehigl, roiiUo Europe and Eastern Asm 
on the one 1, and, and China and India on tlic 
other It has .11 along been a pl.ee of 0001 ^ 0 , rml 

w”tl, ZalS It- oa, 1, association 

witl, Zar.thnshti a or Zo.oaater, the ancient shi me 
of Anahid the Scythian goddess in ,t and the 
osistence of a strong fortress, combined to ma te 
Uie plioeonoofveij cons.de.able .n,ports„r „ 

>J tnoes Ocenpj mg n position of great strate 
>Csu7G ;r “il tofnd?a of the' 

gieatest importance to the student nf T^ri « 

four imncKl, J |,e first may be c°'ncd°tl.o p‘™ 

Airathushtraand bi, do.ng^'m 
Macedonian Period begmniL luth ’f 

of the Persian Emoire b. * tlie overlliioiv 
The tlnrd begins mth tl e ‘>'0 Gre.t 

2=0 B c ivh*e'rDm?r.“:sr ‘tS "■ 
independent Greek Kinedom . VI 1 “ 

not only over Sog, liana to the NoTtl‘”b f" “""I' 
great portion of Afghanislso "““•.'"'t over a 

The last period begins rth um’"'’ 
country north of the Hind.. V tT" ‘t'“ 

"hen they mad. S ‘g„h S , o?Wb^ “■= 
ends iiith then oioifhrew by the &,T 
In these four sections tl A"®hnn monarch 
witha fulness that” „ ‘ ‘rested 

tre.tiiient of the probW "1?,,,'°° ‘horougl, 

ciission. the chronological resilits 
siinimsiiseil Append, r of nhich are 

there evidenerof ,mm,Sl°;? ’r'“'''’'’“'' 
te.idency to.vaids omtion m v ‘'"■'‘■"wit and a 
or "Inoh one he too'.mf I"' «-'‘- 

Iiifornialion a, 'ro "Ith tlio scanty 

nient of Menander deserves sin .I","'"' ‘roit 

-f ‘he tubal moiements wh.rb "““''"t 

■mrapition of the Indian from, ‘'"'""""‘"'i m the 

a^the Kiishans.srrcn;™,*;'" '>1 ‘ho Sakas 
JJrose interested in nn™ mrofnl study by 
Kan.shka„t,rhomJ„ar„„Top' ;,'’« history o^ 
blo vamneo m respccnfdX"”'"'''"*'™'"'''™ 
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Oiarj ol llietilonlh January-February, 19M. 


Janu'^ry 25 The meinbeis of the Roytl Pnb 
lie S“rv'ice Commission arrived fit Madras Means 
Maclonald and Gokhale were absent 

January 26 At a Mass Meeting at Daiban 
tlie provisional agreement raacbed by Mr Oanlhi 
has been approi e I The In lian Giievances Com 
mitte has openel its sittings No Indian leaders 
nttendel and no Indian witnesses were forth 
coming The President Sir W Solomon des 
cnbeil this as raost unsatisfactory Sir R Robert 
son, representing the Government of India was 
present 

January 27 Mr Cre^well s sentence has been 
remittel in order tbit he may take his place m 
the Rouse of Assemblj After re\oa«a the Labour 
leader made n defiant speech 

January 28 At a meeting at Allahabad, the 
Lieutenant Governor said that the outlook was 
darker even than in the famine of 1907 

January 29 The Reverend Mr Andrews has 
starts 1 a tour in Natal and will afterwards pro 
coel to Johannesburg, 'Kimberley, and Cape Town 
to meet the Indian communities 

January 30 Lord Qladstono opened the Pir 
Ivament at Capetown to-day 

January 31 Mr Oandhi cables to \lr Ookhale 
that opinion H sharply divide 1 at the Congress 
and that little importance is attached to its ver 
diet reganlmg Indian representation in the Com 
mission 

February 1 Mr Taft speaking at Ottawa pai I 
a tribute to the British Colonial policy especially 
with reference to tho aiministration of India 
February 2 Th« annual meeting of the Bom 
hvy Prcsiletiey I^oagufi of 5tcrcy was hell at 
Bombay this evening with the Bishop of Bombay 
in the chair The gathering advocalod eompiil 
sory education for every European chil 1 in India 
February 3 A meeting of the Imperial Lo 
guhuvo Council wvs hell tins morning at Delhi 
lebruary 4 Lori Ovrmichael presilelover 
tho msstvng of th« Asvatva Soevety of Bengal to 
night anl pvil a tnh ite to Dr Deni«oi» Ross 
February b The Natal Siigvr Association in 
giving evilencs hofore tlie commission insistei) 
that In bans shoull be s“nt liack to Iridia if the 
£3 tix wem abolished 


rebrnaiy fi Two pioiniiient members of the 
Ottoman Ilcl Crescent Society amvediti Bombay 
to convey thanks for Indian Moslem sympathy 
for Turkey 

February 7 Mr Samarth and Mr Mohamed 
All Jinnah were elected members of the deputa 
tion to England by the Bomhiy Provincial Con 
gress Committee 

rebruary 8 The Indian Grievances Commission 
has conclu led its sittings in Natal 

February 9 The Public Services Commission 
commenced its sittings in Bombay Gokhale has 
joined it 

February 10 Tlieir Excellencies the Viceroy 
and liodyHardmge returned to Delhi this morn 
•ng on the conclusion of their Jodhpur tour 
February 11 The trial of Nirnnl Kanta Roy , 
the alleged assassin of Inspector Nirpendn Nath 
Ohose, C I D Inspector, commences before Jus 
ticeSirH Stephen at the Calcutta Sessions to day 
Fcbruaiy 12 Paring dacoities are reported 
from L\hoie Jullunder District and the Kapur 
tUal-* State 


February 13 A meeting was held this evening 
in the Jubilee Hall Rangoon under the Presiden- 
cy of the Uon hie M Pe for the purpose of pre 
senting an Ad Iress to U II the Aga Khan 
February 14 It is announced that Lord 
Mirto's condition is very grave 

February H HE Lord Pentknd left 
Ma Iras on a tour to the Southern Presidency 
Fehrunry 16 Mrs Ranade, speaking at a Jfeet- 
ing in Bombay, said that the time was comin"^ 
when women would have to take a large shara in 
evlucational organisation 

February IT hfr O II Roberts 1\I V has 
been appomte 1 Under Secrctniy of State for India 


1 connection with tho 


wa« camel out m lAlion 
ewlitious leaflet “ Liberty ’ 

reWy 19 The Sr. MnUm Po, ular Assem 
bly of Tmyancoro openel to day and tho Dewan 
presented tho Admimstrotion Report 

21 At » ot tho Somtt, of 

the Cikutta University a resolution was accented 
^g'’'^l'^DtotheDr Rash 
Beliary Ohose Professorship of Botany, for a 
term of seven years ■' 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

Caste in Hinduism 

The place of honour in the January number of 
the Hindustan Renew is given to an article en- 
titled » Is Caste essential to Hinduism ’* Caste 
has long been considered the sheet anchor of 
Hinduism and it has surely been a valuable 
factor in the survival of Hindu civilization But 
the writer who signs himself “A Bengalee 
Brahmin ” reminds us that there is another side 
to the shield and the following from Dr P C 
Roy IS quoted in support of his contention 

low cMtea and the 
^ 1 “ hereditary, a certain degree of fine 

no a’r. deftness m the manipulation was. 

ft terrible coat 
portion of the community being thus 
and the 1°**’^® participation in the arts, the Hot 

andl» coordination of cause 

8D6o/i.». among a nation naturally prone to 

Mar V..A India for 

orer Dade adieu to experimeotal and induetivo aeienoes 
Bmi! ‘he birth of a 

was alf So? ®“*‘*®*' °r * Newton, and her very name 
wirld ” ° sponged from the map of the sc.enUGe 

Happily caste has lost much of its ngidity and 
with the influa. of Western civilization casto 
restrictions are being considerably relaxed m 
certain directions It must not however be sup 
po'ied that castelessness is an altogether new idea 
In India 

do'^!iff^“^®'”®^*V'"hoftreournext door neighbours 
00 not observe oasle The groat religion of the Buddha 
VarnaHh®?® ^ inequalities of caste , the 

law of *»,* T® Hindus had for its obverse side the 

free fr«;. t^is day are 

the T°^° caste in tome sacred places, e g 

casto riUo^ Jftgannath at Pun, the pilgrims disregard 
Vaishn»«na eating and drinking, and the 

conniBoA of the great Chaitanya, a re- 

di8®tineMr,n“*^®w themselves observe no caste 

praetmlu^ n *’™**Iy ®®'d ‘hat intcrdining- is 
any ratn n *,1 ^ among educated men at 

toler^aS ^ Wh '""’“"“'1* 7''” completely 

turn trt TnA.7^®j “’C" c^ocated in foreign coiintr^ re 
castes th« ^'■ 0 ‘ahen back- into their respective 
mating nV^® disruption of the casto system will be a 

the most ' ‘f’® «y«em The Arya Samaj. 

tiderabloKv m aecta. permits con 

anio laxity m casto practices, and even allows non- 


Nor could It be end that caeto diat.not.on in 

Indn. .eon equivalent to the class distinction in 

the West, which by the way .s the easy retort 
of Indian orthodoxy. The differonccs are vital 
and can never bo compromised But the fusion 

of castes is only a question of time It must not 

bo snppo^id that the aim o'r even the resijt ivill 

be pan Indian , it will simply be provincial 
independent of the others and auin®*’ Poetically 

eeetiooal. communal and caste 

the others m the pursuit S a commJf combined with 
customs and practices orevnii Different 

the different pronices and wifJ?®"* ““t®® c«te8 w 

Ilmdus of one pirt of India la smong 

among Hindus of another part of thf objectionable 
of different provinces form^distmct eth^A Hindus 

social groups, which differ w dflVte’ 
though they have a commoB "®®,one another. 
Thus, the Hindus of we culture 

their co-rehgioni8t8 of ftnolherVroTmoo” with 

basis, and it may well be that oiir, * °“Jyon a federal 
rate of progress, tbo fusion iff t*>® 

rapidly m one province than in SLrT "■ 

nhont the question IS, will It ,,su ,,.3,,,, . 
integration of Hindu Society end the h ^ 
of Hindu rivdisatioa? The '’■-'•■^■iown 

dominion and the moKt.on Bf 1 ®*P“'»8«on of ,2 
one “ Sob g,“‘. '"“'“bon' .’nd ‘"o 

Istatnic theology ,8 °h A ofThe 

theology. to some extent 

of the Hindu philoso*^!?*'® « a finP*”*)'®® 

correUtion d?,? ftjetoms R ,»**t°® P^duct 


correlation didnnf i But ts?« 

Chnstianit/nrof fil^Al.*® ‘^® 
b. .bobaiia”' ?Jo aSr ‘° " 

tendencies and th» Hindu face-culture caste 

Hindae*W]|l rem2n nV/fh P^'*°8ophicaI 
mm of the day ®ooBt.tu?o 
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Indian Muslim Policy. 

His Highness the Aga Khan’s article in the 
January issue of the Edinburgh i?euew, on the 
“ Indian llushm Problem ’’ is a considerate and 
comprehensii e survey of the Jfoslem problem in 
the world His Highness opens Im article with a 
refeience to the special ftudj of Muslim affairs 
induced by the events which haie taken place hotJi 
in Turkey and in Persia as well as in London 
Considenng the view which IndLan Muslims take 
of the position of Muslims outside India, he 
says 

But the U&homed&aa oewl; aw&kened to nMton&l 
coQgcicueneM by the education England haa given them 
are not limited in their gaze b} tbe vast rampsru ot 
the Himalayas or by the waters of the Indian Ocean 
There la between them and tbeir fellow beUaiera in other 
landt an eaaential unity which breaks through differeo 
cea of aeet and country for it la not baaed on religious 
ground! alone Carlyle somewhere aaye that alt men ot 
tbe Boghah speaking race arc aiibjecte of Ring Sbakea 
peare, and in the same way all Muaealmane are subjects 
of the Arabian Highte They iharo the glorioua heritege 
not only of the Reran (which they aro taught in early 
childhood to read in the original Acaiiic) but of the hia 
tory and philosophy of Arabia, the incomparahta poetry 
of Feraia, and tne romances and legends of Egjpt and 
Moraceoaod Spam Dnekiog from these imperialiable 
apTiAga.MvaUma whethee Tucks, Persian*, Arabs or 
Indiana and whether or not they hare also cores to the 
Western wells ot knowledge, are bound together by a 
certain unity of thought, of Sentiment and of expreesioo. 
The feeling ot brotherhood thus engendered is not dam 
med up withio tbe confines of derout faith On the 
contrary, agnoatici and atheists of Muslia ongin hare 
felt the Turkish and Fersian raisfortunei }u*t a* much 
as tbe moat orthodox mullah Toaik wby the Indian 
Mussalman blest with a beneficent rile, should Concern 
hiraselt aomuch about International irauea aHecting eo* 
religionists, is as futile as asking why men on tne rack 
of torture cry oit with physical pain That the einle- 
tnenl baa not been connected with the qu"ition of tbe 
Caliphate II shown by the (act that Shias hare been 
moTod by these emotions no lest strongly than Sunnie 
A'il sections ot tne ^ni'iun'wti^b am moreb 'by a beep 
sentiment, originslly called into being br the Prophets 
summons of all the faithful into one great brotherhood 
and welded tbrougb tbe centuries into a lasting bond by 
a common faith a common literature, a common out 
look, and a common history 

Then looking forward to the future IIis High 
now points out the directions in winch MusIiiqx 
thniK that British policy cm coalesce with Ttirkish 
policy in tho regenenition of the Turkish Lrapire 
He shows how the bronk down of Turkey and tlio 
partition of her Asntic proMnees nin<t he dis- 


ndrtntogeous to Great Britain m nnj conceivable 
PcbemeoC distnbution. 


Franca would lay claim to Syria, Germany to Anato- 
lia w tb Northern and Central Slesopotamia and Russia 
to Kurdistan and Armenia Great B”itain would bo left 
to take Arabia and Southern Mesopotamia, and would 
thna hacorne possessed of another wild country without 
possibilities of great development and with a long and 
exposed frontier Side bv side with this cumbersnme 
and barren increase of temtona! responsibility, the Qn- 
tiah Empire would be brought loto closer contact with 
the great continental Powers whose immense amics 
would be less dependent on tbe tea for their communica- 
tione Toe route to India, already removed from exclu- 
sively Britiaii keeping would then be further exposed to 
attack by several other Powera For these reasons a 
strong and stable Turkish Government in Asia ought to 
be a cardinal principle of British ioternational policy 


Ilia Highnciss then piy« a tribute to tbe wi'se 
And sympathetic Attitude of Lord Hnrdinge by 
plmng himself At the bead of the Red Crescent 
movement to which nil clisses of Aliishms so 
splendidly re«pondcd Then leaving externAl 
politics His Highness come« to the domestic Bitua 
tion in IndiA He shows tbe progress of ^Iiislims 
in India l>oth by Engli-'h education and by con 
tACt with the cultured Hindu The recent atti 
tude of both tbe Hindu nnd Muslim communities 
to welcome a conliAl m;i;wocfi«menf is a decisive 
cliAngc in the polity of Moslem India This unity 
IS a meAsuro of tho growth of Indnn tiAtionhood 
and it i« the pAr, ns His Highness pays, of wuso 
stAtesmanship, British and Indnn, m tbe domAin 
of intemAl affairs His Highnesacontinues 


AVhile at tbe cue extreme there IB a handful of revo- 
lutioDanes, at tbe other there la a worthy, substantial but 
decreasing class of men of the old school who think it 
right to accept whatever tho Government or even the 
oificiala, may decree without exercising any critical facul- 
A.-JVBS6WSWW fnere is a vast mass 

ot Indian opinion passing through a t-ansUion stage, 
atert eonietimea fault-finding (erhapa auspicious per- 
hsps not very clearly knowing what it wants, and great- 
'j psTpteied and disheanened by such questions as the 
treatment of Indians In South Afnca, greatly anxious 
and worried about thofutureof Indians in East Africa 
BodintheillandotZanzihar Withallbu wexanesses, 
this typo of RiBD, if rightly handled, is essentially res- 
sonable at bottom loyal to the King and fully aware 
that Indias welfare and happiness depend on the conti 
nuance oi uritish rule 

The Muslim rnmmunuy may co operate with the 
llindjaona vast nuraberof publio questions but they 
bavetheir own special needs and outlook, not confined 
to the international issues to which I baye referred Both 
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tbo educational and political condition of the Uindns is 
far in adrance m time, and al^o in rctatire orient of 
that of the Mahomedans, and It IS not to be forgotten 
that the difference of lehgion between thom goes to the 
roots of their social polity 

In the light of these conditions His Highness 
begins to consider what Mill be tho position of the 
AU India Moslem League In the se\en oi eight 
y&ars the League has done good Mork and if wise 
and sober counsels pi'GTOil it has yet much more 
to do He points out that the future of the com 
mumty depends not upon tlus or that paiticular 
leader but upon the people as a whole Finally 
in summing up this position in India His High 
ness takes the following broad view of Moslem 
pohey in India 

Another matter upon which strong feelii g prevails is 
that there should be fuller scope lO local affairs (or 
loyal but at the aamo time free criticism The vridening 
of the poners and the functions uf the Legislative Coon 
cil has done much to gire point and force to publio sen 
timeota on the larger issues and this is necessarily re 
fleeted in the comments of a press which with all its 
great imperfectiona, is adranciug m ability aud le begin 
Blog to be really reapoQSive to public nee la Ttie days 
when not merely the considered will but even tbe cip 
tioioua whim of the CoHeotor of a district was received 
without questioo and obeyed without hesitation have 
gone by, and lo the sphere of every day adroinistratioo oo 
less than in the more conspicuous areoa of the Legisla 
tures, bupreme and Provincial it is necessary for those 
in authority to give due weight to the general consensus 
of opinion Tbe District Otbeer should at least know 
the direction in which public opioion tenas, whether or 
DOC, he can act upon it with due regard to tie wider 
issues of which he has to take account Through tbe 
varying stages of Indian evolution British rule has 
shown that power of adaptation which is essential to 
organic vigour This has ocen strikingly exemplified in 
the marked successes with which the Alorley Minto re 
forms have been woven into the administrative fabric 
I look tu the futuie with hope and confidence, because 
1 am convinced that British statesmanship will continue 
to respond to the growth of national consciousness in 
India and will thus bring an awakened people into less 
closor.sympathy and co operation with the aims and 
ideals of tbe enlightened rule that has revolutionised tbe 
conditions and ideals of Indian life within living memory 

FOUR GREAT MDSSALMANS 

Budruddin Tyabji —A bkeCch of Bis Life and Career 
with a frontispiece and copious extracts from his spee 
Chos and writings 

R M Sayaat — A Sketch of His Life and Career 
with a frontispiece and copious extracts from his spee hes 
and writings 

Sir Sysd Ahmed Khan,— A Sketch of His Life and 
Career with a frontis'pieco and copious extracts from his 
speeches and writii gs 

Rt Hon Syed Amir All —A Sketch of Ilia Life and 
Career with a frontispiece and copious ovt'ucts from bis 
spcochos and writings 

Prico As Four each 

Q, A Katesan tc Co , Sunkurama Cbetti Street, Madras 


The Mystery of the Union Jack 

In tho Jnnttarj of tho Tkeosophst tbo 

Rov r C Montagu Pouoll oxpkins tho mystery 
of the Union Jack in a very lucid article Tho 
significance of tho Dragon is levealedm tho follow 


ing luminous extract 


What then is the moaning of the Dragon ? And iu 
seeking an answer, wo shall find ourselves at once in 
company with the Dragon that guarded the llesperidcs, 
tho * loathly worm from which Perseus rescued Andro 
meda, the Python stain by Apollo, Kaliya slam by Krish* 
ua lyphon by Osins, and perehanco tbo serpents in tho 
Bcandinavian story who gnaw tbe roots of tho Ash 
Vggdrasil tbe tree of Life 


Great Orme s Head, or tbe Head of tbo Great Worm, 
or sea serpent will bnng the story still nearer home 
Not/, can we hud an^ common term which will cx 
plain tbe connection of all these reptiles with the heroes 
who slay them? 1 think we can We have, 1 think, in 
the case of St George, an emblem of one, Jiko ourselves, 
seeking knighthood seeking lumation into the Myste* 
nee of Being, undergoing therefore the fierce, first test 
of PuriSoatioD Ibo Dragon, depicted witboat him, ii 
really within It reprosenw, docs it not, tho passionate 
nature of man, and as such, has to be slain before the 
first of the three steps to knighthood could be taken 
As a national sigil, or emblem, can aoytbuig bo floor 
or more significant ? For nations and races have 'souls’ 
as well BS men and women They aro ludeod as wo are 
only collectively, not individually ' 

Might we not ask here, whether we as a nation have 
wholly slain our Dragon— say of commercialism, compo* 
tiUoD, greed, complsconty, brag and bluster ? 

It uot-then let St Georgs be our eiomple to .l,o,„ 
late and strengthen us for the task 


Tbts Union Jack is compounded of three sepa 
rate flag^, those of St George, St Patrick, and 
St Andrew 


St George has a red cross on a white ground, 
St Andrew for Scotland , a white Mltiro on a 
blue giound 

&t Patrick for Irehnd, n rod Balttre on o 
white ground 


me article concludes wPh the following e<=ote 
ric explanation of the flag of St George 

processes ace tlieattaininK of the Sf« * 
the White and at the Red respectifelv Ti. 

Stone or Stone at the White ^Eirenfnlk 
have overcome thelower nature fand w^th . 
written upon u which no man knoweik 1*1 

receiveth it ) The Red Stone or Sto^e 

the promised lot of those wh" h^ve “ 

uniou with tho Divine, havioR waahJfl completed their 

m^o them white in the blood^of the 

colour«Breblendcd.ntoone%nd 2e 

in the perfection of Sainthood ™ * t«R80ended 
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Indian Women in England. 

Mr, Hirendra N Mnitn writes an interesting 
article on the above subject in a recent number 
of the Westminster Gazette Never in the histoiy 
of mankind, says the vviiter, has a civilization 
been perfected unless the men were aided by 
women Women are paiticularly attacheil to the 
homo and the hindrances to living abioad is all 
the greater with Indixn women owing to tho 
peculiar social customs of the country The 
WTitcr then lecalls that it was in the eaily seven 
ties th it Mrs Satyendra Nath Tagore, the wife of 
the fii-st Indian who passed his Indian Civil Ser 
vice examination went to England He con 
tinucs — > 

The majority o( thelrdian women who come tothia 
country come lo itudj^-aoma to study art, somoto atudy 
*010000, and a fow also to study taw , but still, (here aro 
many more women who haro eonio here from Uio banka 
ot tho Ganges and the lirahmaputra, the Indus and (ho 
Jumna, simply (or tho purpose o( deliveriog a messsgo 
After Mrs Satyondranath Tagore camu Mrs Uonmohan 
Qhose, Miss Cornelia Sorabji aod her aistert, Pandiu 
Ramabai, Mrs Ssrojini Dss, Miss Nauroji (grand daugh* 
tor of Dadabhai Naoroji), Miss Fyzco, Mrs J C iloso 
(wife of the celebrated Or J C Ooso) Mr Abbas All 
tl, il (he Begum of Bhopal, Mrs. Binha, Miea 
Bonnorji, and many others Tho legends of (be Itojput 
girts ard their magnificent heroism and self sacnGce, 
which are {nicnorlal in the pages of Indian history, and 
the tnemorablo name of tho Ram Bbowani of Bengal, 
still inspire tho indiaii women , and those women who 
haeo come to England filled with tho ideals of their his 
tnrio sisters hare whispered into Western ears the Indian 
women a ideal— the ideal of dorotion to any righteous 
cause by the side of man 

Tlio ijoal of Iiulun wominhoodis a lugh one 
and the writer n-^surts that it was to comtnum 
ento this nies.vigo to the AVrst tlmt the Dowager 
Alaharvni Siimti Dtbi of Kuch Dehar, the Mnha 
rail! of Morhhuiiji, and tho Mahamnis of Baroda 
nnd Indore all wont to i ngland 

In the ancient history of Icdia— in the lUmayana and 
(he Mahabharata — the parts played by tho women am as 
great and as dUtingu.shed as (hose played by the men 


The characters of Sita and SaT.tri, Droopadi aod Dama. 
J anti, which bare in them such fine simplicity and rare 
spirituality, hare still a power to kindle enthusiasm in 
the breast of a woman of the West , and if literature has 
a meaning and a significance, the name of Toru Diitt 
will go down to future generations of England and in- 
spire many with the best of Indian ideals 

Tho spirit of Eastern womanhood is equally 
expressed in the poems of Mrs barojim who h is 
lived m Europe M well Mr Maitra then pays a 
tribute to the services of the Dowager Maharam 
of Kucb Behar, Mrs P L Iloj, Mrs P K Boy 
Mrs Bholanath and Mrs Khedkar and to the 
services rendered by the Indian Women’s Eduoa 
tional Association After referring to tho tragic 
death of Mrs K G Gupta and the indefatigablo 
uork of Afn Bhagaunndm Dube, Mr M-utra 
concludes 


«orli for thsir fellow coantrywomeo, and also ths.r 

W.,tero .uter., they .r, al,o 

,ae.„.o. i„ ,h. w,„ Her High,,., ufj 
fniot B.rod. ,.,a up^g,,, I„d,. * 

moM enhrel, in the hand, nt man nnd ih. . . 

thi. I. nnt ,.r In anak, ,nr thna, .rg.„,„ "" 

hternlnr. nnd phi.oanph, , ,h, gren^^T'" ‘ 
world h.Ts bean nurtured on Ind.nn ,„|| r®'”"' 
lit. in Indin pre.en, t,„. „ * 

riul.ly-ot.omelh.nglo rnviUI,,. “K™ 

-h,0h.t,.t..nded_.nd it,. ,ur Una Zt In'dl”*’”" 
«.n nrn ennung E„g|.„a , '”’"•» wo- 

Ereryehernane,., nnndit.nn. .r, 

rh.:"n;r;ir.t 

kvnap th, tundauiant., pnun.ple, of hZ.° Z" 


'""■k. Price Anna, " ‘PP'' 

MHS SAEOJINI NAIDtl a .t . v 

•nd no .pp„e„i,„„ teteh nt her I,| 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE A 

■"d no .pp,ee,.t,„n nr h.a w„rs 
— Pr, CO Anno. Four 
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The Mahratta Brahmin. 

In pages of the January is*.ue of the ^l««rw 
iJeneto, (formerly the A^mU 6 Qmirlerhj lleeitto) 
Mr Meherban Nanvyanroo Babasahib, Chief of 
Inchalkaranji, enters a plea for the llabratta 
Brahmin He thinks it veiy unde'ierved that the 
attitude of the Mahratta Biahinin towards the 
British Government should have been long a sub 
ject for adveise criticism According to him, tlie 
Brahmin ascendency in the Hindu society has 
almost always been religious and intoBectnal in 
chai actcr 

Though ages have elapaed aioce the caato tomed it 
self, nothing could deprive them of their loceiligence 
tbeir power of endurance, and the many virtuea that go 
to Diatce honeat and uaeful membera of aociety The 
reaaon tor thia la to be found in the inherent vitality of 
the people and their natural ingrained tendeaciea 

The Qrahmina would not have bald the reapeet of the 
whole conmuiiity (or ao longa tune if they had not been 
doing some uaelul aervice. It they had realiv oppreaaed 
the people, they would have been aonibilatod long ago 

The writer then seeks to point out by examples 
from Indnn history that the Bmhmin chiefs m 
clnding the Rrahmina have alwaj'' thrown ui their 
lot with the Qoveentneat and that some of the 
most fiithful servants who worked under Mount 


On the contrary, it .8 said of Cbitparana tbat when 
tiicy tahe up a eauve earnestly they are loy al to it Tbe 
British Goveriiciicut found thu lo ho so in ita first 
endeavours to eatatilinh their rule In the Deccan, and in 
the pacifteation and aduiinutration of the country until 
recent tunes 

In legaid to the present discontent and unrcht 
the Chief of Inclnlkaninji h of opinion that 
the discontent tint we see in Indi'i is a pliase of 
Iho discontent that we see nil ovei the world, and 
c^pecully in AswUc countries 

The Bfalimiiis heiDgtbe most lotclligcnt and observant 
class, U IS but natural tbit they should ihare to some 
•iteut iQ this get ecal disioatent, and that they abould 
givo eipresaiou to tbeir feelings 

My own opinion of the present unrett is that it is more 
of ao ecooomio than of a political nature I know that 1 
shall tra contradicted by some in this statement, but 1 am 
putting donn what I beueve to he the real position of 
uOairs ! have freely moved amniig all sectious of the 
Indian commuDitiea (lirahaims as well as others) Be- 
sides uiy position gives me access, on terms of intimacy, 
to alt British of&cial and noa-official classet, from the 
highest to the lowest, aud I have bees watching move- 
ments 10 the Oevean (or the last quarter of a century. 
It IS iny film conviction, as X bate said, that the reason 
of this discontent u rather ecooomio than political If 
with the growth in number of this community the 
oppottoDities (o* obtaining employment alio had 
increased, Uieio would hare been tittlo discoaUht, in 
(act, 1 feci that British Caoveromeut would have been 
naaviy as popular bow as U wa* fifty years ago. 

Methcii hato an cflwtive ippeal to the 'Euro 
peans to give up tbeir present antipathy to the 


btunrt Llphinstone and bis successors were 
Brabnuns 

ATith one exception, all the Ch efs, a majority of whom 
are Brahmias, on this side of the couiitry were thorough- 
ly loyal to the Lrilisb Ooveroment, and some of them 
rendered valuable aervices The aaoie was the case with 
the general population of the country If there bad not 
boon a real love for the liritiah adnuniatratiou aodeo 
appreciation of the advantages conferred upon tliem by 
the change of rulorv, this would have been impoasible 
Then, from the time of the estabJishnieot of the 
peaceable rule of British Oovernment, the claas of 
Ucahmins have {aithfuUy aerved the Oeverncaent iw the 
admiDutratiOD of the country 

Lvea new, it aa examination la made e( the peats held 
under Gorernment and other important employeis o' id* 
teUigent Uhour, it will be found that the percentage ol 
Brahmins u relatively large. 

As I have shown, Urabmiot have done good service to 
the Government, and 1 may be pardoned if I point out 
that at the time of the great Mutiny, although aimoet the 
whole of Northern India was in convulsion, the very 
teat of the Feshwas Unverninent was as pearetalse 
could be expected in so disturbed a time 

The Chitpsvan community is eaid to be by far the most 
disloyal in India 1 should absolutely deny this sUegs- 


Brabouas — 

It IS to be irgretted Uiat Kuropeane occupying high 
efficisl posuiona la India make a point of showing then 
sohpaUiy to the Orahmint, in eessoii and out of aeason 
X would ask whether thal >* juvl, whether it is politic, 
sod whether it u not doing a great deal of hvrra to the 
esuee of civilization in India, creating a siate of feclinc 
which le likely to hinuer the Biituh Administration in all 
Its good work Bo I would earneeUy appeal both to 
Itntiehera here in this enuotry and those out in India to 
give dispassionate thougl I to the subject, and to realize 
whet tbeir lovtJocls a« ilribabers and Jorcca ot (air play 
and equal opportunitioa urge them to do ^ 

There IS a feeling, which we are bound lo recoRniie 
tbat the Brahmins, especially the Chitpavaos. bare 
become distaaUf il to the Europeans in the country I 
would ask wliell ei it is fair to denounce a whole com- 
taunitj tor the akmitconiings or errors of some of its 
member* Again, is it politic to think uofavourablv of 
or run down a else* whitb has been doing valuable 
•ervice to tl.e aovernment and the country, and which 
form* euch an important factor of the body politic of 
India ? Ihii dislike, though it le not difficult to account 
foi, cnuvt be Bot nd of, u ive are to co operate (or the 
real progress of India. • 

llio ivritor does not content Liinself mth ofltr- 
ing ndnee only to the Europeins and other com* 
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mnnities who h'tte Rmhmins , ho thinks that it 
■R’ould be for the adv-intn^e of the Brahmins as 
well as to the beneflt of the countr} *vt large, if 
more of them would endeavour to make a caieer 
for themselves in othoi avenues of employment, 
and so keep open the beaten pith for some of 
their less fortunate countrymen 

The ivriter closes with the following practical 
cnticism — 

I do not mean by this to convey th»t Government 
offices and politics) power ore things to he despised and 
to be vhunned when they are avsilable It is the other 
— nhenevcr you tan get them by all means have 
them. 

I also know of acme famitiea that occupy Uemacivea 
in agriculture even above the Ghata but unfortunately 
there IS a growine tendency among the^e classes to let 
their farms rather than cultivate themselves With 
the advent of machinery I am quite sure that they can 
be made to revert to the nelda in lirger numberetbao 
they have been doing 

Unfortunaielyi the dental class as I may term it, 
have not in any large degree taken kinJiy to the arte 
and industries or to scientific pursuits, alchoi gh strictly 
speaking, there IB no resson nhv Dranimns should i ot 
enter upon seientific SH nell as literary careers Their 
natural sptitute and their hereditary preditpo>ition 
ought to lead them to both branches of work provided 
they have sufficient means and are able to give close 
application to tbcir pursuits As living is becoming so 
costly, and the competition for ettployment so keen, 
many Brahmins arc now taking to industrial and 
commercial p irsuits If the light direction were now 
given to tins now phase of activity I think a large 
section of the oommucity cnldbe thus employ^. 
There ere technical schools in our country, tio doubt 
blit they are not at all as well equipped and managed 
as some of the institutions that 1 have had the good for 
tune of seeingin E igland If : atitutions such as we 
see here were started, and every fac lity were given for 
the I terary clavses tn avail themselvea of them the 
Brahmins would not fee! the want of a career na they 
now do It iH not that the I terary cls-hes oi the Brah 
tnins cannot charge their profensions In former tunes 
they have chai ged from one occupation to another 
almost SR freely ax nnv other community in Ir dia 

There is an impress on I am told that the presence of 
Brahmins in the agrir uUiiral technical and other institu 
kionv 1 have nentioned la not regarded with fsvonr 
This certainly ought not to be the case The purpose of 
the Government ought to he to provide facilitiea for this 
class to make a decent living by following all available 
walks of life 

I want the Government in India to give good oppor* 
tunit es to the Brahmin class to enter into sgricuUnrat 
.Commercial lod istria) and scientific pursuits Now that 
the us lal avenues ofcmpl\ment are becoming scarce 
and congested tins class is prepared to take up other 
avocations, if only proper faciltics are held out to them. 


The White and the Black Service 
Arcadps Ambo unting in the December num- 
ber of the J/oc/cm on the gnevances of 

Indians m the Educational Sen ice” makes the 
following telling and trenchant cnticisms 

educational offices under our Government are 
aharplv divided into two mutually ei( hisive and lealoualv 
•'“P«nor or Imperial Service 
(IBS) with pay ranging from Rs 500 , to Rs 1,600 andTS 
the case of Directors Us 2.500.a month-and the second 
pay ranging from Rg 200 
I c ^ Provincial is as a rule promoted to the 
Imperial ^wice The superior service is praetieallv 
Europeans, and the inferior for naUvi/ 
&tw«k " offirors usually do the lame 

In many collegec we have two professors, occuuvmi. 

ow**««h *’'6’’®*^ cl*«esfobif 

ow • subject, but the native being a Provincial is onn 
Mdered a*, junior to his European colleague, who belones' 
to the Imperial Service—forerery P E 8 officer h/,, ® 

high bjs pay and long h.s .ervice?!, junior to e^r^TpT 
from the day the latter joins the service ^ 

co?.sr«h',r°,'„®;brrE"s'’.'’v ''“s ^ • 

admi-eion of Mr Hsrinath De^UeUe^yeTs' a “d" The*’® 
are no doubt a few Europeons in the PER “k wt? * 

;rr •or.nrbS; 

.(Sc... ™,ch 

normal course, in the lowest nr.^.. naa sUrted, in 
European Provincials are often ’ ^Mides, these 

over the heads of their n stive enusU promotion 

handsome salaries in the tonmn ^ J" ®y draw very 

ThusinelTect, the I B 8 X “ 

P E 8 IS ths black service Our 

to their race are keut in’twra «..» according 

or m the singularly fulmitou,, I'SS oTs.^ 

Chirol, ■ Sir V.I«nt,„e 


In ar article on the Mg,„e „ 

««». Mr E A Helps tells a good storj of tte 

■nagnnl powers ot the Todas He writes _ 

Mid to possess mjstio powers ’ f wastnM*".i.'*?\*'®® **‘® 
■tory by one who knew^ them well a * following 

had offended a Toda by no” reward^ "Portsmaf 

for hw serT.ees jn revenge the lodL 
The sportsman laughed at ?h s ih^ ni k ‘l®*^ «P his gun > 
>ne in a district full of game not^ ®hr)ot. 

*®hsK Fmally, after foen^n!!* ‘'’*"8 co»'ld he brine 
wnel ided to roturu to tL Toda and'°^ “rarauiiitlon, ho 
This done the b!n „a, reL®'"! * '“"‘her 

«ng again became effective romoved and hia shoot 
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Indians in Demerara. 

The success of Indian colonists in Doraerain is 
the subject of an excellent papei in a recent issue 
of the London Daihj iVeics on^i Leader The 
indentured Indian immigrant is not peculiar to 
Natal Tlie cine sugar of British Guiina is pro- 
duced by imported Indian labour 

Toe ayatetn under irbicb the Indieo haa been convened 
in bi6 thouMsnds from the Eeet to tbe West le lienbcn) 
Tvith that upder svhich he has gone to Natal State 
protection bM attended eser; atage el his ^oninej 
From the moment of recruitment to the completioo of 
hia indentures, Gorerntaent baa oerer loat eight of hico 
For Natal, largely, and for Demerara (aa alto for Tnni 
dad and Jamaica) ezclusirely, he baa bieo auught for 
terrice lo the cane field Tbe period of hie indenture — 
fire yean— ta tbe aame Indeed, in the ease of Demerara 
a.-gwit, w Ca!,s.>4tt;a 

the intereeta of both eoloniea In Demerara, cooiiea 
were firet imported on any aerioue scale in 1815 The 
system was not extended tP Natal until I8C0 to the 
case of British Guiana tbe number of ooolies brougbtio 
anniiaHy areragea about two thousand 

Now how has the system worked n Bnti«h 
Guuina ? IVliat is the position of the time-expired 
immigrant I The writer of the article gives the 
answer m the words of three distinguished officers 
who have been deputed to the Colony by thoOov- 
eminent of India One says, “ The system has in 
the post worked to the great benefit not only of 
the (West Indian) Colonies, but ecjually of the 
mam body of tbe emigrants, and does so still more 
in the present” Another is reported to have 
regretted that “ instead of merely 150,000 coolies 
we had not ten times that number in the Colony ” 
Sir Frederic Hodgson himself declared that the 
“ immigration of “ East Indians ” has been and is 
the salvation of the Colon) ” The w nter computes 
tliat there are probably 60,000 or nearly 40 per 
cent of the mixed population Their property in 
land and money wa.s valued in 1*107 at £264,000 
Besides Indians there are various other naDon 
alities ns well — Chinese, Portuguese, Negroes of 
every creed and colour la there any political or 
mcLal problem threatening to dissolve tbe harmony 
of the settlement ? 

The Enghahmsn iita bosido tboao men on tbe Town 
Council and in tbe DegieUturo, He would be eijnelly 


prepared to greet ss a fellow member eoy Indian who 
night aecure ele-tion Their right to eit in the Councils 

of the Colony wjuld never bo questioned In fatt, tbe 

loyalty and devotion of the Indian reeidtnte to the I3n- 
tieh Crown are often cited in admiration 

Probably in none of our colonies would one expect to 
fas confronted with race problems more numeroua or 
SLUls than in Dntivh Guiana Here is found a perfect 
moaaia «f colour, a medley of races Their happy eoalei- 
cenco, little beard of in Great Dritain, le a striking 
tribute to Gntiah rule Natal, it may be argued, eojoyl 
eelf govtrnineot Out it most be rcmerobered that 
Indian imnugranti were introduced here ogeoeratioo 
before Natal was emancipated from tbe direct control 
of the Colonial Office 

“ Possibly,” concludes the writer, “ Demerara’s 
successful treatment of a kindred problem may not 
be without its lessons for those who are seeking 
the light in Natal 


Pan-Islaniism- 

A waiter in the liOiind Table makes ftin of 
the nervous folk who tremble nt the cry of " Pan 
Tslvmivm” 


“ Pan IsKmism in its present form is a mere 
slubbolcth It does not really stir men's emoitonsi 


and it has no magnetic forco to attroct the Matter 
ed component parts of Isl im ” After noting tliafc 
there will be no rising ID Indba so long as Mos 
lems enjoy good goverrment and religious toler- 
ance, he adds that — 


They no doubt look to Great Dritain, as tbe foremost 
Mabomedan Power in the world to hpeak tor lilam in 
the Council rbamfaer of the nations, and to must that 
laggard Mabomedan races ahnil be given a chance to re- 
gain loat ground and work out shew own aaUatsnn They 
are grieroualy diaappointed and shocked ifatanrtime 
the policy of the British Government ncema to indicate 
forgettuloesa of thelegitimate aopirationa of Mahomed 
ana, or it the apercbes of ills Majesty a Ministeraaug- 
geatthatvhairviewa o» luaUem of Imperial policy are 
coloured by their private religloua feelings Out they 
are beginning to grasp the tact that they are entitled to 
aak only for fair play and not for undue preference 
Fassern peoples, toUenly WKtehiig the encompassing 
phaUnxea of Boropean diplomacy, have, for a long time, 
seen in the advancing spears and protocols nothing but 
the avowed hostility of rival creeds ind the aelBsh 
Bggreesion of competing nstionshties, bent on the ac- 
(|uuitlon of territory, the discovery of new markets and 
the exaltation of th«\r own po»er and pride Now'thev 
have begun to realise that behind the spear-points the 
impelling force IS not human greed, but the irreaniiWo 
civOiaabon of the ^Vest. which upon ita natural oourae, 
presaos hard against Oriental superstition, obsolete dog- 
ma acd antinuated and can fao conniered he 

Bothiog but reform from within t^ountered by 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Dr Bose ou Death Spasm in Plants. 


Under the presidencj of the Honble Mr P C 
Lyon, n meeting held at the University 
Institute on Thursday the 5th instant when Dr 
J C Bose deliveied a lerj interesting lecture on 
Death Spasm in Plants ’ before an appreciative 
audience 

In the course of his lecture, Dr Bose said — 

A living organism is living so long ns it is 
responsive to the forces of its environment it 
throbs in repl) to each shock that it receives 
Immediately after a blow, the organism becomes 
dazed or is irresponsive — it regains its sensiti 
veness after n definite period for full recovery* 
Activity and insensibihtj, — tokens of life and 
death—are thus alternate Recover} becomes 
protracted nith increased intensity of excitation » 
under e\cessive stimulus the line of recovery be 
comes projected to infinity, Death is thus an 
extreme coso of excitation 

In throbbing organisms animal and vegetable, 
the rh} thmic pulsations come to a stop at the 
moment of death 

Experiment was showm where a long pointer 
inscribed, in lines of light, the pulse records 
and their arrest at the moment of death 

The difference between the conditions of 
a tissue, living and dead, is one of molecular trans 
formation from a state of mobility to one of inter 
locked rigidity At the crucial moment, particles 
of the Imng tissue are swinging in their un 
stable poise, and then the molecular mccba 
nism IS interlocked in death If we could 
trace the history of the molecular confiict, then 
and then only, could we expect to gain an insight 
into the secrets of life and death For this wo 
have to call to our aid senses wo do not ourselves 
20 


pos<®ss We must have the struggle between life 
and death recorded automatically by the dying 
oi^nism, and wo must also learn to read their 
hieroglyphics 

SLEEP AND DEATH 

There are plants ivliich do not oihibit any 
conspicnons throbbing They can, hoirever, bo 
made to record questioning shockt, of slight and 
varying intensitj and the amplitude of the res- 
ponsive twitch gives a measure of the vitality of 
the organism A, the life activity wanes the 
answering records become smaller and smaller till 
at the moment of death it completely disappears 
Sleep IS a phenomenon which mimies death 

“The lecturer explained the apparatus which ho 
hadmacntcdin iihich the sonpts made by the plant 
showed periodic waking and sleeping of the plant ’ 

Contrary to current news the plant wn, awake till 
wriy in the morning , it remained in deepest sleep 
frou, C to 9 m the morning In sleep the loss of 
excitobihty was periodic and temporary, but in 
death It sras permanent There was common cmir 
m regarding ordinary plants as msensit.vo, Eincn 

naents were shown which demonstrated that each 

meat Under the torture of continuous electric 
Shooks the wntb.ngs of tho plant were terrible 
to witness this only came to an end with death 
by electrocution “ 


• ^ORTOORAPn 

Continuing Dr Bose aaid — 

Death, whoso symptoms have been rrm. a , 
^brought about by abrupt and ’ 

h there any sign b, which, as hfe gmdually oTb 
"’vay.tho moment of tiansitinu 
'"‘h P"'™ ' Tbe specimen p,,sed inTb “to 
°* ‘““Peviture is continuously msej ..n M ’ 
■reversible death change occurs ° 

The lecturer’s Mortogmph or Death Be . 

traces a curve whirb Recorder, 

point In the senpt rcT.:. 
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poiivt v;as being drawn, becomes suddenly reversed 
This IS the list answer of the plant The death 
point IS \ery definite under normal conditions, but 
becomes dislocated under the action of fatigue 
and of drugs Cliaracteriaticallj different are the 
death records of thejoung and old In the 
former the death spasm is violent whereas in the 
latter it becomes le«s abrupt with extreme age 
life is seen to merge imperceptibly into death with 
out any struggle 

TBAKSlEVT FLASH OP MESIORT 
In the pen«itue surface o! the brain some 
loolemlar impress is left of past stirouKlion and 
experience These remain latent till under the 
impulsive shock of the will they become reiived 
A strong and diffuse stimulation thrown on the 
iroprossionel surface maj thus reviie dormant 
images 

Th I tiirer had hcanl from reliable witnesses 
t II' I fion Iromiing of the flash of memory 
which renewed tlie pictures of the pa«t before what 
might haieboen the last moment of slrtiggle 
An exponment was tve\t sliown whicli demons 
Iraleil that at the death struggle, an intense 
electric discUaige passes through the, organism 
It IS thus seen the Doctor continued, that it 
IS (pute possible for this strong nnd diflhso 
stimulation — now inioluntar) — to crowd into one 
I nef flash a {vanoiamic succession of nil the 
memory images latent in the organism 

Professor Bose’s Deputation. 

We ate very glal to find that the Oovemment 
IS now adequatelj recognising the eminent semcos 
of Dr ,T C Hose In his diputation to Fiirope 
wo SCO him aa the acci c life 1 ambassador from the 
Eist to bring lieforo the c't her eontnbations 
.o the advancement of knowlolge This w a 
further proof of the fact that India is now being 
recogniw't as taking n fitting put in tlie interna 
tionnl world of wience ThcRtepwvll we feel «ure, 
relounl to the glory of the pooplo and th« 
Go'cmmcnt — Tlif Ilmgalee 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


A Vision of India India in 2001 

Mr William Archer commuTiicates to The 
Da\ly A'cira and Leader the followang verbatim 
report, reeeii ed by fcriat telephone, of the speech 
delivered bj tlia Last British V’^iceroy of India, in 
resigning his office into the handa of the Princes 
and Citizens assembled in the Durbar Hall at Delhi 
on the last day of i ear 2000 We have pleasure m 
publishing this remark aide effort at clairvoyance 
Ills Excellency is reported to have said — 

\ onr Highnesses and Citizen Representatn e« — 
We are gathered here, on the Inst day of the 
twentieth centuri , to conclule an Act of State 
which will ecrtiinly be recognised by futuio ages 
as one of the mo-t momentous nnd most glorious 
in the history of the world For two hundred 
years Great Bnlain has held in trust directly or 
indirectly, the welfare of all the many peoples 
included ivathin this ancient and splendid Empire 
To day in the namo of my Sovereign, the 
King Emperor Edward IV, I lay down that ste 
wardship, and remit the welfare and the destinies 
of India into hei own keeping Very ivisely, if I 
may say so, your council of Princes and Citizens 
has deterimnod that the head of your Goi emment 
should be hereditary rather than electiie, nnd, 
obnating nil possible jealousies has conferred 
tliat hercvUtary leadership upon the second son of 
the King Empeior Ilia Royal Highness is 
to day leaving \\ indsor Castle on liis uir yacht 
the .fiyuno and to morrow with the new century 
the new Knisar i hind will make his entry into 
this, his capital In the meantime, y ou may not, 
perliaps think it impertinent if I hiicfly roiievi 
the events nnd inQuences whicli have lol up to 
tluseousuTOmatvon of the ngc old longing of youv 
country, nnd the heart felt wish of mine 
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QULSTIONS OF IltPORTlNOli 


i roiii the dawn of history India lias 6u0brod 
from wlnt maj bo called an arrested predestination 
She was clearlj predestined to unit), yet she 
could ne^ er permanently attain it Geographically, 
she uas marked ofl from the rest of the woild more 
trenchantly than almo&t any other region, not 
absolutely an island Her outward frontiers were 
extremely definite, her inward divisions were 
vague, arbitrary, and fluctuating In the imagi 
nation of the outer world, she has always figured 
as a unit, and the achievement of her unity 
has been the dream of every great political 
power that has ever arisen within hei bounds 
Again and again it has been partially achi 
eied, again and agun the half completed struc 
ture lias crumbled to pieces Why? biroply 
because of its vastness With the methods of 
communication which prevailed down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, no central power could 
possibly keep in woiking order a political organism 
of such gigantic ramifications Local ambitions, 
interests, and rancmirs always took tb© upper 
hand, and no Empire ever succeeded for long 
m securing the one aim and justification of 
Empire— namely peace Yet the idea of unity 
was so haunting and dominant that India 
could never settle down into permanent and 
contented multiplicity She has been throughout 
her history like a troubled sea, wherein one great 
wave after another has towered aloft, only to fall 
in shattering rum and make way for the next 
How did the Romans succeed in holding togc 
tber for centuries an E npiro as large as India and 
much more scattered? The answer is easy they 
made roads and bridges Had the Guptas or the 
Scythians, the Pathans, or the Moguls, been like 
the Romans, a great engineering Power, tlie fate 
of India might have been very diQerent 

Tho British had inherited fcoiuething of the 
Komnn mstinct for keeping then cominunications 
cleat and eaej , and fortune so willed It that, just 
US their power had spread over the whole countiy, 


tho invention of railroads may bo said almost 
without metaphoi, to hale reduced India to about 
ono tenth of its former size Iho electric telegraph 
too spread, llko a sensitive nervous system, from 
Tuticorm to Peshawar, fiom Karaelii to Ohltta 
gong The second half of tho mneteeth century 
developed those mechanical pre reqmsites for real 
unity, which had till then been lacking 
About this time, too, tho sentiment of national 
oneness began eflectliely to possess the soul of 
tho people Previously a united India had been 
an ndmiuKtrative rathei than a popular ideal . but 

nmvitbegantotakoholdofthe genenlmind Roll 

gion had oven f.om pre historic ages pared the 
way lo the devout Hindu, the whole coiintiy 
from the remotest Himalayan peak to the Info ’ 
fani of the southern strait, had always been one in 
eanetity Secular patriotism, on the other hand 
had been smothered m the caste feehng But now 
wuth the spread of education on more or less’ 
Western hues, and with the consequent relaxation 
of the rigidity of caste, patriotism of, more or 
less Western type became a real and potent 
motive . „ many minds, and began to filter down 
from the educated few to tho uneducated many 
Bntwh rule had unified India, and had for a 
century kept the peace between jamng rehgions 
aud raoia taetions-ivas it not inevihiblo that a 

Z iT ^“‘'“"“■cusness 

should rapidly develop and assert itself ! 

-—essoflra'diZn^Z;^.:^^^^^^ 

Itself wisely , nor was it always met with was 1 

that the dangers are long „„tl„ed, and the 
-tion winch hied and battled ^th Z T 
fussed aivay.l hope, I may say „.th„„t “eZ' 

::: r '"-‘™z::rrfhrory™‘o: 

' “ t»”>™hcred only those which Zm.’. 
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stcred to a somewhat inflated self esteem It 
forgot that the unity id which it gloried had been 
imposed by an impartial power from aiithout, and 
had not yet had time to beget an in&tinct of aoU 
danty m the mass of the people, separated by 
manifold duersities of race, language, creed, and 
caste It forgot that in so far os patriotism itself 
was of one mind, that unanimity was negative, a 
ananimity of oppositioD to foreign rule, and would 
certainly fall apart the moment that common 
object of detestation was withdrawn and the pro 
blems of national organisation had to bo faced It 
was very sincere, no doubt, in feeling that oxen 
the misrule and anarchy of the past were prefer 
able to this external and mechanical good go\ 
emment' nhich (as it was mistakenly led to 
behexe) was “tapping the manhood o! the people 
But it forgot that it VOS not free to choose bet 
neen older and anarchy The relapse to anarchy 
uould, indood, ha\e been only too e.asy, on the 
premature withdrawal or expul^on of the Bntisb 
power, but it was absolutely ccitam that this 
would haio been tlie aignal for some other power 
Euorpiain or Asiatic, to step lu, and to restore 
order with a far beniier hind than that of Britain 
In brief Indian patnotism forgot that a certain 
Btandard of political competence is indi'^pcnaable 
to wny nation wbwU is to bold its own among the 
ciiili^cd jicojlcs of tie modern world, and that 
poblic.x\ comj-ctcncc, bowcaer highly developed in 
ludividual-', wii>< not to bo ncajiimil in one or two 
^ncratioTia b'j a mco whicli had^for untold 
renounced the political, in favour of the religious, 
life There was notna«onablo j ro«pect even of 
the tiM) of a competent and al1>coinpubiTo native 
despotism 

Far lie it from me, however, to ji’eten ! that all 
the imwi«d un was on t! e Indian side On the 
conlmry, all hi'toiiana now a linit tJiere was, on 
the sileof the I’nlidi a Iminiatration, a much 
kas eicuanl le llniilrcssto the j lam ftclaiftlio 
cs'e At the rn 1 of the nineteenth century a 


wise Englishman, long familiar with Indu wrote 
these words “The Indiin Empiie is a miracle* 
not in the rhetorician’s sense, hut in the theolo 
gims sense It is a. miracle, as a flaat 

mg island of granite would be a mtricle, or a 
bird of brass which Hew and sung and hv cd on in 
midair” That was profoundly tmo hut the 
Englishman in India, a crank in a wonderful, 
well oiled machine, was apt to lose all sense of its 
wonderfulness, and imagine it the mo^t natuml 
thing in the world that it should run on forever. 
Not all Englishmen — I could name to you some 
of the greatest of British soldiers and admmistra 
tors who saw and decLared that British rule 
could not be an end in itself, but only a means to 
an end, and that it must consciously , dehberately 
and sincerely address itself to the |reahzation of 
thit end — self gorermng, self protecting, united 
India But not miiiy Englishmen wcientthat 
time — I speak of a century ago — able to take so 
Urge and clevraMew The prevailing tendency 
was to assume that the glory and pre tige of 
England demanded the etcitiity of the Bntish Raj 
and to regai-d as disloyal tbo most revsonable and 
law abiding aspiration towards self government 
What u to us a tiuism was to that generation an 
inadmissible paradox — namely, that England s 
mission was not to perpetuate her rule, but to 
render it ok brief as w as consistent w ith the s.ifety 
and well being of India Few could then i-eihso 
that the roost glonous dn m the annals of Ing 
land would be that which has ws'k wixsajk— 
day on which her gi-eat work accomplished, she 
could laydown her stewardship, and say to a self 
controlled, self reliant India, “Hail and faro- 
welU* 

So long ns the Miperstition of sompiternitv pre 
vailed, It was mevitible that the lelitioiis between 
the governing power and the more intelligent 
among tho govTrned shonll l« strained to the 
P“‘"‘ '“"il't) I>m tl,o n,o.t nTO>.-«ry 

ine,raro. ol exur.ial ,fcur,t} „„„iod, f„ 
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questions or importance. 


they seemeil to ineui pumaul) tlio (-ecuntj of 
foreign rule Adnunistrsitivo eflicieiicy a\\oli.e the 
revcr-^e of gratitude, foi it seemed tonemthe 
condemnation of native bom Indu to perpetual 
inefticien} . But, in the woials of tlio Victoiiaii 
poet “the thoughts of man aie vvidenetl with tho 
process of the suns ” Graduall), impeiceptiblj, 
a new liglit stole into tho oflicial mind and a true 
ideal replaced the idol of an ever enduring llaj 
It IS just eighty years since, in 1920 , one of tho 
greatest of my predecessors in this high ofiico 
formally dcGned the aim of the King Emper 
ors government "as cooperation with the 
Indian genius in building up a united India, 
capable of taking a free and equal place 
among the nations of the world Ev en 
before that certain uigent reforms, such as the 
separation of the executive from the judiciary, hid 
gi\en earnest of good intentions But when once 
the great stop had been taken, the great admission 
made, a change came over tho whole spmt of the 
scene There weie still, of course, many difiercn 
ees of opinion on details of policy , there weie still 
the party of impatience and the slow but suiepar 
ty , but with faith in the sincerity of the governing 
power, there came a new willingness to realise and 
admit the amount of lee way that had to be made 
up befote India could stand alone among the great 
powers of civihaition Energies once devoted to 
embittered political agitation were now concentni 
tedonsociil leform Political thought, instead 
of running on pui-oly cntic.il, destiuctive lines, 
turned to construction, to planning, to forecasting 
constitutional airangements and administrative 
methods The new orient-ition gave to Indians 
in the public service anew motive for developing 
tho best that was in them, since their efhciency 
no longer went meiely to the credit of the foreign 
rule, but helped to curtail the term of tutelage 
Meanwhile vernaculir edncition was awakening 
the pea'cant to a new sense of tho possibilitiet. of 
life ILs passive contentment with a precanousr 
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minimum of food nnd shelter hegim to giro place 
to active thiift, with n now to tlie ntbiinment of 
a reasonable level of comfort nnd securitv A 
widespreid network of ngnciiltural banks rcscuetl 
himfrointhechitchesofthomonoj lender Manu 
factures were developed under a cooriemtuo 
8^«tem which put an end to the nioi-e exploitation 
of defenceless, unoiganised labour The bcttoi 
si,io of costo ,™, loouglit into phj i„ a^sttin of 
guilds which Im, rcstoiod Iho wuning glono, of 
Indmo croft,, „s„,|„p At ohun,Ircdpo,nt,,ago oW 
tmdition, h-vbit nnd instinct were modiCol in tho 
hghtof awakened intelligence, and tho re-^ult is 

thot wo now SCO oi oiind ns „ prosperous nnd pro 
gressive India, with niony problems stdl „„„.f,n,. 
solution but unquestionobly cpoblo of confronting 
them with vigoiii and judgment, ond co.itrollinf 
her own destinies m accordance with Jiei own 
genius. ^ 

It IS not for me cithei to pmse or to criticise tho 
constitution jou hove odepted I moy, ho , ever 
express greot confidence in the ,ih4ody S’ 
slotcsmoiiship of your Council of Pimces^ „„ 7 l „ 
strong belief m the wisdom of utilising i m 
system o casto, purged of Us arroSo aid 
inhumonity, ns the basis of renresS? 
your wider National Council Ona 
ties woth which the Gove”n‘„ien°” 

contend, even within the memory of some on, 

18 now a thing of the cast 

quest and expansion which mode the'!!™" ™'’' 

politics of a century nno a hoi! „ rnotional 

nowBeentohovebeoiisLviwils^frSiTl,!' 
of world development Jtla^dmlff d •yff^^stago 

that iwces null ootiou, “rt t ^ 

•v-vtion within their own ^ 

any other line of conduct onlv ch"'’'’’ T“ 

cun eosoe India tten 'io^rn'*'' 

powerful defensive atniy’ but t 

tuternal and frontie? Vee 

an outlay of h&s whim involving 

spent crores of rupees It is a Predecessors 
that oreo of a gene'ratmi. 
a contuiy—into which 1 on are to d ^ 
your Impenal ship of State iri^dtu '''""','"”8 
>t w-ero, to touch the button H °"’j “» 

leviathan, hut no more honiukh !'! 

“Stigned to mortal man, o„! , il '1'“^ "U" ever 

jnt ot,mlem„thni.kfutacss w iS’' '"? “ " 

shared by the King Einporoi ^ *”0, 

speaking m„„ fuRl'sh- 

old and proaiatiirolv, "tl, , 1. V' '’™" called, 
British Crown " Onlv to Hr. Jewel m 

justified May ^s^Cnt r^ow S"* 
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INDiANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


Mr Gandhi and the Railway Strike 


If Indians were Englishmen 
Regarding the cnsia in South Africa on the 
Indian question I ani^y Fair makes the following 
obset\ations The journal elaborates the maxim 
“ Do as thou wouldst he done by — 

Suppose a hundred thousand Englishmen — 
lahourersTQOstlj— uentoacr to Cenada and eeUleil 
down there Suppose the Canadians looked at 
them askance, denied •’hem the right to \ot© or to 
play any prominent part m the concerns of the 
community, tminpled on themgenerally, nnd made 
thoirhfe just worth living and nothing more 
IVell, «omeboly over here wouH kick nnd theie 
would bo meetings of protest ind lots of resolu 
tions would be pas el, and ill that sort of thing 
But suppo 0 , fuither, that those hundred thou 
Band Englishmen — labourers mostly — viere jomod 
by a dozen or so doctors from Ilnrley Street, half 
a dozen s iUmgan bishops, a good few solid tr ides 
men, some lawyers with the reputatsoo of, say, 
Mr Duke or Mr Marslnll Uall, and a few non 
rirliAiiientary but well known public men, like 
Air Harold Cox, let U9 say, or Mr Belloc Now, 
what would bo said in Lnglaml if our hypotlicti 
ril Can Inns ^ut tho bnhopsnnd theKwyers and 
the public men on exactly tho same level ns tho 
hbourers, trealeltliom with more or less good 
liumoureil indulgenco, but, neierlhcle«% made 
thorn feel that they holorged to a lower order of 
creation — to the nigger order, in fact I 

In tint cuse, who would siy what? Atocati 
guoK perhaps, ixniembering tliat there is a tiaw 
Union, an ErtaWnhed Church a British Aledicnl 
Association, and a high standard of public con 
duct 

A\ ell, tl o unfortumte Indians in bouth Afrun. 
aroju'-tin thit ixwition Tliire ate mcntlcn., 
Hindus and Mo'lems, of all grailes nnd cathngs 
They aro all equally feared by the bouth Afetcatu 


The following paragraph from the Indian Opt 
nion shows how vety anxious is Mr Gandhi to 
bring about a compromise without the least hitch 
lie vFouId not take advnntiige of the situation 
create I by the stnke to embarrass the Government 
further but tiyall reasonable means yet fora 
peaceful settlement of the vexed question The 
paper reports — 

The editor of the Pretoria heiLs obtained from 
Mr Gandhi an assurance that, whilat the roiUmy 
stnke IS proceeding, he would do nothing by the 
revival of the strike or of passive lesistance to 
complic-ite the situation ‘ 1 shall take no unfair 
advantage of the Gov ernroent, ud Mr Qvndhi 

M 0 shall resume operations, if it bo necessary to 
lesumo them at all only after the railway strike 
IS settled lou have my personal assurance of 
that 

Mr Gandhis attitude will doubtless (adds the 
Aeus) be much appreciated throughout the 
Union 

Zanzibar and South Africa 

Indians in ZanziUir have their own difliculties 
to contenl with But tlie South African muddle 
InsnlTocted them not a little ns n result of which 
n general meeting of tho Znmibar Inhans was 
held recently m onler to protest against tlie treat 
ment of Indi ins in South Africa and to offer their 
sympathy Speeches were made, and resolutions 
passed m keeping with the object of the meeting 
AnapjealwHH made for funds, ar d a ready res 
ponse WBB given V sum ofi:20was enbscnbeil 
at once, whicli was sent to tho editor of tho 
/nrfion 0/ mioH to be forwarded to the proives 
quarters 

Cjvblegnvms to Lord H irdingo an 1 Lord Crowe, 
exjrei^uig heirUelt thanks for syinj-^thy and 
asjHsUuco tMwards the Indians of bouth Africa 
were oNo desj atched 
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Indian Labour in the British Colonies 

In repl} to a question in the Imperial Council 
on the subject of tho Indian Labour in the British 
Colonies, tho Ilonble "Mr 'NV H Chile hid a 
statement on the table and said — 

(a) The Government of India recently deputed 
two officers, Mr J SIcNeill, I 0 S, and Mr 
ChimmanLall, a non official gentleman, to enquire 
'nto the conditions of Indian labour in certain 
British Colonies, and with permission received 
from the Dutch Government, in Sum am Tlio 
report of these officers has not yet been submitted 
to the Government of India 

(b) The w hole quest on of emigration under 
indentures will come up for the consideration of 
the Government of India when the report of 
Messrs McNeill, and Cbimman Ltll has been 
received I maj state, however, that the present 
situation m South Africa IS the result of condi 
tions which are peculiar to the Union and do not 
txist in the other Colonies to which indentured 
emigration is permitted I maj also mention 
that there is now no indentured emigration to 
South Africa 

The following is a Statement showing the 
number of indentuied Indian emigrants and the 
pUces to which they emigrited in 1912 


CALCUTTA MADHAS TOTAL 

British Guiana 2,392 2 392 

rnnidacl 2 037 2,637 

Jamaica 1,457 1 457 

827 2,346 3,273 

bunnam 1,216 1,21b 


11,075 

Indian Immigrints in Canada 
The Cinadian Government have amended the 
reguhtions restncting Onental immigration, so os 
to remove tho techni al deficiencies, under whicli 
Mr Justice Hunter, of Victoria, recently released 
several Hindus, held for deportation The new 
regulations provide that Asiatics must come to 
Canada by a continuous journey from tho country 
of their birth and by a through ticket They 
must also possess 200 dollars in their own nght 


ino 

The Labour Party and Indentured System 

A recent number of tbe Indian Opinion to hnml 
report, tl„t „t tl,e Sonth Af,.en„ Lnl„,m p„rt 3 . 
Conference hold at Pretoria, Mr liojdell.siiA 
moved that tho Conference protest, ngaimt tl.o 
indentured labour sjslem and the treatment of 
at, reach of contract as a criminal olrence U,„ 

Conferenceentiiclysjmpvthiscd vvitl, tho Indians 

And endorsed nil their demands 

Spent, ng in support of tho motion, Mr Ho, dell 
stated that there aero l'!5,000 Indian, in KiW 
against a white population of 00,000 Out of the 
Indian population 50 000 , lore men, 21000 wo 
men, and 58,000 childien I„ tho tailonng 
French polishing, tinsmithing, iiphol.tenng p.a,„f 

mg and other trade, Indian, now had pmcLilr 

a monopoly Dunng , he nest ten y»Z ’t 2 

t-;.Mofor t.,e veliimeofUaW tJo7„lZ 

toliMf”" “> >>= winced 

to half its present number ” 

mg the ^untry, becauve the white wo"wTa ' nTt 

to come down the Indian 10,0^1,° 

speaker pointed out tint any Indian ref ” 

pay the Xi has could not L 

at ^4=000 should have L.i colled tT 
Government, but ns ^ mv^tter of ^ 

was collected Therefore ^ •^^4,905 

the tax had fail.1 
-eu 

thought mnnj Indians m i 

too glad to retuin to fL "ould bo only 

mducoment wero oiftred a“<Bcient 

Fat the bulk of them , thoieforo h" 

of nompensation to that end f “ •’‘’'"■f 

tmitv. calling wL fi T'"'’ 

Indmm, to Natal to lontribute 1 1 ' 

for that purpose ‘'Snly to a fund 
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liidtans in Zanzibar 


Indian Emigration to Crown Colonies 
The Honble Mr CKrk, replying to the Hon bio 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy’s question in the meet 
ing of the Impenil Legislatne Council of the ard 
instMit regarding the enquiry mto Indian emign 
tiontothe Crown Colonies said "that the Report has 
not yet been received by the Government of India, 
but wdl probably be submitted to them in March 
And that the Committee appointed by His 
Majsetys Government m 1909 to “nquire into 
eingntvon from India to the Grown Colonies and 
protectorates recommended that an investigabng 
officer should be periodically deputed from India 
to wsvt the several Colonies which receive Indian 
emigrants The Government of India agreed with 
the Committee e view that deputations of the kind 
are des table from time to time and in the present 
instance it also seemed advisable to supplement the 
enquiry of the Committee by inv estigations conduct* 
ed on the spot in the several countries concerned 

Indian Students m England 
The Hon ble Sir Harcourt Butler repl)inglo 
the Hon hie Sir Fazulbhoy Cunimbhoys question 
in the Imperial Council on the drd mabant regard 
wig the vlifficultica eiipenenced by Indian stivdentA 
in > nglisb Universities, said — A report Las lieen 
published and will soon be generally available m 
India, on the work of the Indian Students Do 
partment m the India Office and the Adnsoiy 
Committee The Government of India have seen 
in the newspapers an announcement purporting to 
come from the India Office to the effect that the 
Advisory Committee has appointed a Sub Com 
mittee, consisting of Sir All Bug, Mr Abdul 
Latif and Alajor Sinlia, to enquire into the com 
plaints of Indian etndents in Great Britain, with 
a view to making representations to Lord Crewe 
for such rclress as may bo practicable TIieGor 
etnment of Inka am deeply interested in the 
matter, but, in the circumstances stated above, do 
not consiler It necevsarj to take further action 
at present 


Prom the memornl which vva.s aldresscd some 
time ago bj the Indians of Zanzibar on the sub 
ject of tho rumoured transfer of the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba to the British East Africa 
Protectorate we find several reasons urged against 
thcpropoKil After elaborating on the commer- 
cial didiciilties the memoinlists submit that 
/atinbac has been able to maintain a large trade 
with British and German Eist Africa, Madaga.?car 
and other islands But once the same tanffas 
now obtains in the British East Africa Protecto 
I ate IS introduce! into Zanzibar, there are grave 
reasons to fear that Zanzibar would lose its trade 
with the aforo mentioned countries This will be n 
serious matter to the British Indian community, ns 
excepting six or seven Fiiropean firms the whole 
of the locvl export and import trade of Zannbar 
and Pemba is carnetl on by tliem Again, as a 
consequence of absorption with the Protectorate, 
certain laws and restrictions which are now in 
force there, an! against which the British Indians 
of the Protectorate have just cause to comjlain, 
Ruch a-s the Pol! Tax of Rs lO, and the restne 
tions as to immigration acquiring or owning lands 
and buildings, would l>e made applicable to Indian s 
m Zanzibar and Pemba 

In conclusion it is recallel that Rome few jears 
agoduiing the period of office of bir Arthur 
Ilardinge and Sir Charles Phot, the experiment 
of administenng the nfTurs of tho islands jointly 
with Bntisb P vst Africa was tried, but did not 
prove to be a Ruecess , an 1 it is submitted that 
there are no just and valil grounds why the'e 
two chief vs.Unds e-hovild wot be placed on the 
same footing as the Seychelles , the B-almroes and 
Barln loe» have in the past boon gmnte 1 mdepen 
dent almmistration under a Governor, with an 
advisory council 
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The Viceroy at Jodhpur 

On the 8th instant IIis Excollency the Viceroy 
pan! a visit to Jodhpur and was the guest of IIis 
Highness the Jlahamjx Sir Pei tab Singh Jwlh 
pur is one of the loading and most interesting 
States in Rajiputam His Highness Mahainja 
Sunner Singh had but ]ust returned from Eng 
land where ho was sent a couple of years ago for 
education The State is now under a Council of 
Regency under the guidance of His Highness 
Maharaja Peitab Singh to whose admimstrativo 
ability His. Excellency paid a deserving en 
commm Befoi-o Sir Pertab Singh was appoint 
ed to the Regency there was a grave anxiety as to 
the conduct of the State ni> Excellency ox 
plained the historj of the Kingdom in the follow 
mg words 

Intho early eighties Jodhpur was not the peaceful 
country it now is but daeoity aod turbulence were 
raapant in the land Miharsjab Jaswant 8 ngh was on 
the padt and called to hia aid Sir Pertab Singh who bad 
already won his spurs as an administrator Sir Pertab 
Singh biQselt took the lead ngsinst the rartous gangs of 
freebooters and his activity and energy rapidly oroUed 
law and order where chaos and d sorder had hitherto 
prevailed and then under his gu danco boundary dis 
putes Were settled real Courts of Justice established 
mminal tribes reclaimed the customs reformed a 
Treasury starred, debts paid off and funds provided for 
public worl 8 From that lime, too date the Imperial 
Service Troops whom I am to have the pleasure of in 
specting the day after to morrow some of whom served 
with distinction n the Ttrah Campaign where 8 r Pec 
tab Singh was also present and later under his toadcr 
ship maintained the r fine reputation in the Chi la Er 
pedition, and 1 have no doubt that in the future as in 
the past they will always bercady and more than ready, 
for similar service should occasion arise 

The Viceroy then paid a tribute to the wi'^lom 

and integrity of tho Regent and replied to the 

toast m fitting worda Ilia Excellency also avail 
e<l himself of tho pleasure of opening tho new 
buildings of the Rajput Schools at Jodhp ir Lori 
Hardinge accepted with pleas ire the invitation 
to associate the names of Lady Hardinge and him 
self with the Schools and Boarding Houses of the 
institution His Excellency then declared the 
bufldings open 
21 


Mysore Administration 
The budget estimates of Mvsoro for 191*114 
framed on expectation of a noiimil year provide 
for a gross revenue of 255 17 lakhs and a gioss 
expenditure of 313 55 lakliD Tho ordinary csti 
mated rovemie and expenditure of tho jear aro 
221 63 lakhs and 248 45 lakhs, showing a deficit 
of 26 82 lakhs This expenditure is duo to special 
non recurring grants to public works, education, 
agriculture and industries From their very na- 
ture they will not be repeated, so tho deficit need 
occasion no anxiety Government liavo adequate 
funds in cash in tempox-iry investments Tho 
matter of the surplus revenues of tho civil and 
military station of Bangalore is still under tho 
consideration of the Government of India "With 
regard to tho exact amount to be refunded to 
Mysore State and the mode of calculating tho sur 
plus to be paid in future, a deputy comptrollerahip 
has been created for direct charge of the railway 
and public works accounts amounting to sixty five 
lakhs dunng the current year Although railway 
receipts have improved to a certain extent within 
the past few years, the net result of railway tron 
section has been a loss of fifty five lakhs, taking 
only interest charges paid by the State into consi 
deration Government has now embarkeil on an 
active railway policy In offering a retrospect of 
thirty years’ administration, Mr Visvesvaraya said 
that the high standard of efficiency reached in tho 
days of the British Commission has been mam 
tamed unimpaired, while steady progress has 
marked every department of State The Dewnn 
then announced that the Jfaharaja had decided to 
incroaso tho number of representatives from this 
As^mbly on the Mysore Legislative Council from 
two to four, and to nominate representatives from 
tho Assembly to an economic conference Tlie 
legislative Council consists of 15 to 18 members 
atpresent, which number is now increased to 24 
making eight elected representatives of the people’ 
instead of two -JR- P 
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The Cochin Heir Apparent 
Thei Coc/jirt Ar(/iis h^s an apprerntw® sketch 
of the Ehya Rnja of Cochin Ills Highness was 
born on the 6th of October, I8'38, and is the 
direct nephew of the late and penultimate Itajah's, 
being also the gi indson of the present Rajahs 
mother’s eldest sister Ho ln« receued a \eiy 
good English and Sanskrit education, although it 
has been obseried hj those who knon bun that 
his attainments in the great Indian classic Ian 
gnago will not stand compaiison with those of the 
present Rajah nliile, on tlie other hand, he has 
the reputation of being the better English scho 
lar, Mill and Spcncei being his faioonte authors 
Two foatiiTOS among seieral that are admirable 
in his character have deeply impressed tho«e who 
have the pnrilcge of intimate icquaintance with 
His Iligline «, and these are his equammity of 
temper and Ins unfailing courtesy * • • It 

should go without Aajiog, after this that sjmpa 
thy will be the keynote of the coming reign 
If His Highness has benefited by English edu 
cation, lie IS desirous that Ins children should 
benefit in this respect, far more largely if possible, 
and wo may mention that his eldest son, a gra 
dilate of the Madras tTmv ersity, is now at Oxford, 
hia jovmger son and two daughters being vn Mad 
ras for their studies Another pleasing circnms 
tnnee is that tlio Consort of the EKy i Rajah has 
the reputation of being the best English educated 
Indian l-vily in tl « State 

The Ikakore Saheb of Gondol 

Ills Highness the Tliakoni Saheb of Oondol, is 
an M D , of Edinburgh and D C I>,c>! Oxfonl 
He went to Icgland in 18^0, with theRamSiheb 
and took Ins L R C P degi-ee, and returned to 
India in 1893, afb»r extonsiie travels iti America 
an 1 the bat Fast The ai-ea of Gonlol Stale js 
1,024 sijnare miles, with a populition of about 
200,000 The Thakore Silieb lio-s written, “A 
short History of Aryan Medical Science and 
“ Journal of a visit to Engl ind 


Education in Travancore 
The Travftncoro Durbar, sajR a South Indian 
conteroporarj , has ilccided to do away with the m 
\iilious distinction which has so long prevaile<l in 
the Elucational Department of the State in regard 
to the scales of jviy of the Eiirojiean and Indian 
professors The professorial staff of the Alaba 
rajah’s College, Trivandruni, now consists of four 
Europe in oflicers and three Indim officers The 
Professorships of English and of Chemistry 
and Plijsws, are Iveld bj European officers, 
whose pav, leave and jiension aro regulated bj. 
covenants The pay of a European officer is 
Rs 400 rising to Rs 709 by annual increments 
of Us 50 each The three professorships of Sans- 
kntaid Dmvidian linguages, Mathematics and 
History aro held by Indians, whose scale of pay is 
U' 350 rising to Rs 450 by annua! increments 
of Rs 20 each, an 1 the leave and pension of these 
oflicera are governed by the Travancore Service 
regulations This distinction which is boeed on 
purely racial considerations is to be done away 
with henceforth The TrovanLore Durhar is to 
be congratulated on this equitable decision 
State Librariao of Baroda 

Ills Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has np 
pointed Mr Rewton Dutt «s State Librarian of 
Baroda Jfr Newton Dutt, who is at present 
m the service of the Calcutta Corporation 
served for thirteen years with Messrs George 
Newnes in the Slrnnd Vaymvie office, and in 
other jubhshing houses, including Messrs Cassell 
and Cl, Kogan I’uul Trubner and Co, and 
Oeoige Philip and Son At Baiola Mr Dutt 
will be in charge of the Cenlial library DejiaTl 
ment with all the numerous bmiich and Mofussil 
libraries Rcatteml throughout the State It will 
be remembered that Mr Borden, the late Duec 
tor Libranos, who was btowght ti-oni Ameiicsv 
to oi^mse a net work of free public libmies in 
the State retire 1 in Tuly last after three years 
fetvirewi thebtate— JAe Lihrory MisceUany 
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Silk lodusiry of Mysore 

It :s announced thxt, in oi-dei to dexeloptbe 
silk, industry of Jfjsoie, the Government Ime ap 
pointed Signoi Washington Man, agivduxto of 
the d School of Sciicultuio in Puloni, Ita'y, 
16 silk expert in Mysore for one yen, with an 
option to i-enew hib engagement One of his chief 
duties will bo to train a competent liody of local 
sericiilturists who will bo able to oiiiy on his 
woik 

Famme m the United Provinces 

The livtest famme lepoits show that neaily six 
ty thousand persons xvere receiving relief includ 
ing tbo'ie on lelief woiks, dependants and thooe 
receiving gratuitous rehef numbers nearly 18,000 
Bunfllekhand IS sufToring most In the Jnlaun 
district distress is intense specially among the 
poorer agncultuiists Mon aie still clinging to 
their homes foi the siLe of the cattle, hence the 
prepondeiniiee of women and childieti on the 
works Generxlly crime is normal and no increase 
in mortality is reported Little wandering, emi 
gration or emaciation is noticed Cattle are being 
sold in large numbers in Hamirpur Basa blankets 
are being distiibuted to the poor 

Bengal Co-operative Societies 

At the annual conference of the Bengal Co 
operative Societies on the 31st of January, H E 
Lord Carmichael in the course of his speech, said 
“What you want is an agency to bring together the 
financing of agncultuieand the finxncing of Com 
mei-ce and Irdustry I sgree with you in think 
ing that this agency should be built up upon a 
Co operatic e basis, but at the same time you must 
have the bankers and business men of this city to 
support the scheme I hehevo that a bridge 
between the financing of agnculture and the 
financing of commerce and industries would be 
greatly to the benefit of the country at largo 


Co operative Credit in India 
Detailed statements of the progress of tho co 
opeiUixe credit moxement in India for the }ear 
ended Jlarcli J1 list show that during tho 12 
months the total niiinbei of societies rose from 
8,177 to 12,’I24, and of those societies only G91 
xi-enoiiagiiciiltuml Tlio totil iKo includes 251 
‘centml societies, which lend to tho villige binks 
and aie established for that purpose Tho nggio 
gate membership has iison from 403,318 to 
571,53(1, and the advance in total capital is 
still inoie marked, being m English currency 
^3 700,000, was against £2,238,000 at the begin 
ning of the jear The profits resulting from the 
operitions of the jeai weie £134,430 and the 
closing balance amounted to £180,000 
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Mr G N S-ihashabuddne, Sugar Expert 
Poona, has contributed a short paper to the last 
Industnal Conference on the question of tho 
revision of Indian Sugar lanfr He points out 
that as matters stand nt pi-esoiit unless radical 
.mprovements are made in the niannfaetu.ing 
side of our sugar iiidiistry. meio moraasu in the 
diityon foieignsugir to the extent of lOpoi cent 
mfraW will be of vey httle „so On the 
otherh.and,ifne improve oui methods of innnu 
factnrewewill be in a position to compete with 

foreign sugar even with our prasent lar!^ ^ 

!::;radr“ 


- xuuusiry. 

Eetoro the Indian Guild of Science and Tech 

nology. lecturing on the Tinmng Indo,., ‘ 
Its possibilities in India, J[i p y xr.tl. I 

(London) drew several valuable conclusion 
tasoiu- fromlus peisonal experience m I- / 
Tanneries and urged tho import, „ce of o 

industrail centres a type of nicalel schoowT 
some practical process of 

to Ohamara. who could theu 

Ulmurars in tho Indian tannenes of thoTiitt"'-' 
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Indian Currency and Finance 

In the current number of the ^^ohm lieiiew 
Mr S V rtoruLSttumi ills an article on ‘ Indnn 
Currency and Finance ’ The unter deplores the 
neglect of currenc} ind monetary pioblems on the 
part of our leading public men and concentratet> 
attention on the tremendous niQuence of sound 
currency, finance and banking on the indnstmvl 
progress of a country 

The article deals with (1) the Governments 
disregard of the howler Committees recommen 
dation to open the Indian mints to the free com 
age of gold (2) the tnishandlmg of the gold 
standard and paper currency reserves (1) the 
accumulation of enormous and uuneccssaiy cish 
balances m London and the mannoi in which they 
are used as well as (4) the excessive sale of conn 
cil bills over and above the rcciuircments of the 
Secretary of State for India ((>) the policy of 
eccret silver purchases (6) the heavy coinage of 
rupees and its dioaslroiis effect on prices — as 
pointed out more than once by Mr 0 K Gokhale 
—(7) the organisation and working of tho India 
Odico hinancu Committco (8) and tho vast fiiun 
cial patronage wiellol by the Indiin Secretary 
Tlio wntcr then urges a complete overhauling of 
the present 8j stem of financial management and 
puts in a vigoroua jlea for more elTcctivc Parlia 
mciilary control over the transactions of the India 
Council and tho Secretary of Satato forlndiim 
X/indon On tho (jiication of the much debate 1 
•tafc.xw\ sX t.Va> Iwivv bw — 

“ Tho Indua Ofiico should bo thoroughly over 
liaulc«l I/indon joint stock bank directors and 
other intercstoil j'orvons should bo exihtdetl tlien: 
from an 1 provnon shnul 1 be made for the inehi 
Sion of Indians representing Indian banking, 
commercial and political intere‘ts No important 
financial operation shoiil I in future be under 
taken without reference to the Indian Imperial 
ia>gislative Council The Indu Office should 
aliandon the methods of evasion and focrecyonco 


and for all This could only he done by placing 
the fjecretiry of Slate s salary on the estimates 
and bubjectiiig the Gieat Moghul at M liitohall to 
close and dekiiled pailumenbiry scrutiny So 
long as the Indiin Legislvtne Council remains a 
purely idvisory body without any of the powers 
of a popiilat democratic repiesentative assembly, 
it IS of the utmost impoitance tliat parliamentary 
coutrol ovet tho Sccretiry of State and the Gov 
emment of India should be strengthened and 
mode more real, effective and stringent ” 

Indo — Europe&n Industiials Ltd 

A movement is on foot to float a company which 
»> to be named “ Tho Indo Euioyican Industnah, 
Limited The Directorate will include the names 
ol European business men id Bombay whose 
practic.ll knowledge of philanthropic measures and 
the best vwy in which to put them into elJbct, it 
15 hoped, will be a great asset in fovourof the 
success of the undcrt-iking Amongst the features 
with which It is pioposed to deal are tho fostering 
and protection of the community’s interest by tho 
development and financial protection of education, 
industry and house aecominodation 

Commercial Traming for Indians 
Tliat the Government of Bombay wish to get 
to work as soon as possible in tho nutter of 
ttammg Indiank for coniii oicial careers is shown 
by tlio mfoiDiAtion that temporiry premises have 
been taken in Hornby Roid, Bombay for cirrying 
on the woik of tho Gollegi. nt Gnva.vvvwes., vvcAvl ij. 
permanent homo has been found fo*r tho work of 
the institution Au agreement has been entered 
into iK-tween tho Govei nment nnd Mcesrs M lute 
away, Ijiidlnw and Co , for tho loif-o of the whole 
of the second floor nlwve Messrs M luteaw-ay a 
shop for a term of five years The Ooveniment 
will lake posse-^sion of it forthwith and persuuia 
Wy work will bo m lull swing in a short tiim, for 
tBembers of tho btalT bavo already been api>ointed. 
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The Indian Maijs Question 

In a column aiticlo on the Indian Mails ques 

tionon lebrinrj 9th, tlio London limes s'lys 

Mo->t Fist Indu meieinntb heie seem to faaont a 
hi ucehly senice, proMded that it can bo secured 
without unduly biudening Indian ie\ennes At 

tlie same time, bankeis and merchants aro much 

more anMous foi substantial acceleration tlian for 
duplication The claims of Karachi as an alter 
nate Mail port aio regarded with widespread 
fwour, especially in view of its biotd giuge com 
munication w ith the United Proa ii ces and Bengal 
Alternate Mails would go to Bombiy One thin" 
certain is tli it the j resent antiquated methods 
must bo matenilly changed Tenders must bo 
invited for two or three altei native sei vices, so 
that their relative cost may be known before a 
final decision is taken 

Freight on Fodder 

A Pies6 commimtqtte stites — The Govern 
ment of India have decided that with eOect 
from January 26th, and until further orders, 
freight on all consignments of fodder, excepting 
fodder foi the Aimy department, booked to the 
Uardoi, Svndila, Bil 5 ,ram, Anjlii, Barban, Chhati 
kra, and Diiiaoganj stations in the United Pro 
Vinces, sh ill be recoiercd from the consigner or 
the consignee at the rate of half an inna per four 
wheeled, nine pics per sis wheeled, and one anna 
per bogie wagon per mile, and the balance of the 
freight charges i Iculated at the ordinary taiilT 
rates shall bo paid by Government, and debited to 
the head Jj famine relief in the accounts 

Railways in South Canara 

The hrndris Coiernincnt liave approved the 
proposal of the Soutli Canara District Board to 
loij, under Clause (n) of Section 67 of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, a 6{ociil cess of three 
pios in the rupee on the annuil lentd value of all 

occupied luuL throughout the District, for tho 
purpose of laulway cousti action 


The Finance Commission 

The 6t4iesmnn gnes the following forecast of 
tho findings of the Indian Currency Commission, 
from a well informed London correspondent —I 
haieevery iPason to bclievo that the Reiwt will be 
found to make no icconimendatiou with rofeience 
to the proiwisal toestiblisha St-ato Bank This 
does not mean that the question has been shelved 
completely The idea appeals to certain members, 
but all that the Commission as n whole is likely to 
report IS that the subject is worth inquiring into 
Further, the Commission will I understand, ad 
Mse the Government of India to accommodate tho 
I^sidency Banks in times of stringency, at less 
than the Bank rate, as it did a short time a-o 
mid will suggest tint on geneml principles money 
should bo more freely available in India at lU 
times than has hitherto been the case As re 
gardsa gold currency, there is no probability that 
It will be entertained, and incidently the Com 
mission will return a verdict of “not proven' 
with regard to the wholo of Mr Webb's asser 
tions and theories But there will be a rocom 
mendation that a large reserve of liquid gold 
should bo held in London 

Japanese Gooda m India 

Hr tho Japanese Censul „t Bombay 

dealmg w,th tho Japanese goods osportod 
to India, notes that of the goods sent to Ind^ 60 
per cent are supphed by Japan „nd the tst by 
trance and China French goods hayea Iii^M 
marfet, tang too costij. while China’s supply 
limited to Egured satins and pongees I ■ 
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Motor Gars m India 

Figures published b) the Go\eniment of Indit 
show the number of motorcar; licenced in atiious. 
[Kirts of the country Of the 4 j 4 in Burnu, 420 
belong to ov-ucis in Rangoon In Assam there 
arel49 Bengil h is a tobU of l,94l), of which 
Cilcuttv dumb 1,819 In the Centnl Pioiinces 
an\ O11S.VV theit iie 244 in the >orth %Yestcrn 
Fiontier Piovince 52 in Beluchistin 24, in Agra 
and Oudh 410, Alhlubad him g 42 of these »nd 
Cawnpore 31 , and in tlit Ccnti il Proiinces ind 
Bei-it IIG, of which 41 ire in N igput and 27 in 
Jubhulporo In the Jlxdns Piesideucy theie aie 
638, of which SOO or moie belong to Madras citj 
Bomba) cit) h>a l,o00, Poona 111, andKuncla 
02 Tlieie aie appaiently few districts in Indii 
where the motor cir has not penctrited, notnith 
blnnduig (he hck of laida on the other hand, the 
use of commoicul motor loliicles is on)) begin 
mng ill the principil cities 

Water Power of the World 

In ft eummaiy of the water power of Iho woild, 
the possible hoP-c \iowcr of Prance w csUwatcil at 
4,500,000, of which only 800,000 is utili ul 
About an e ]ua1 amount of j<owct is niaihblc m 
Itily, but only 30,000 H P is utilised FilUof 
10 000 HP ni«. ibtu 1 lilt in the Die csti 

mate for hwitzerhnd is incoinj Icto, but nboiit 
300,000 H V vs in Oennany has 700,000 
IIP available, with 100,000 a] { lied Norway 
has *100,000 H P avnilible, with a largo part 
ftVre-id) ilc’.«\o)>is\ In Sweden ibero is 703,000 
IIP aiailibli, lut inostl) at ft considerable dis 
tance from any in lu tn «l centin In tm it Bn 
tain thee® IS 70 000 H P already utilised, and fln 
e-iaa1 amount m Spain Tlio rc-sourres of Riissvi 

are cstimatcUs 11,000 000 HP of which only 

85,000 has IsM ndeseleped The Uniteil btates is 
cre-htel with 1,500,000 HP while J»i«n hag 
1,000,000, if wliirh 70,000 has 1-oen evp]aiU>l, 
la Indu 50,000 li P baa already bccnde'elopod 


Wool aud the Principles of Mercerising 

Some efiorts to merceliso wool have not altogethei 
been fruitless m nttaining a higher degree of 
lustre on the wool, not by means MmiUr to those 
used for nieiceiisjng the cotton fibre but some 
uLitnkmto the iniin piinciples iiuolied In 
1895 histied wools ijijeaied on the imiket under 
the name of “silk wool, and created quite a deil 
of interest, but b) now they have become almost 
forgotten DiC) were produced by tioatingthe 
wool with bleaching powder solution and acid 
This process bos obviously nothing in common 
mth the principles of mercerising excepting in the 
quality of the results obtained Clilonnated wool 
not only shows enhanced lustie but also an in 
creased afhnity for colouring matter, but contrac 
tion of the fibre does not take pi ice, though the 
treitment causes tbo fibre to resist the influences 
of nulling opeiatiuns ENisser bos Ivtcly devised 
a method for the above very similar to that u«ed 
for mercerising cotton The lustre of the viool is 
grciUy increased by It without detriment to the 
fibre Tlio inventor prc'cubos tho use of a strong 
solution of bisulpluto of soda The concentration 
of this solution is to bo such thit, when tho wool 
is licaUnl with it, it vvill ac^uiio a rubber like eon 
slituency, and will shank at tho Mmo tune 
W lule m tlus sVito it is assoited that tho wool can 
be vlretcbcd to double its oaginal length The 
blretchtd wool not only rvUiins this new state but 
bciomes highly luaticl, wnvl shows greater chemi 
cal activity towards colouiing matters than tho 
non treated wool Tho strength of tho stretchoil 
mvtviid w greitvi thm tin. non stivtchid and 
tliau tint of the nntiinl which Ins not been 
tre-iteil with bisulphite —/ OJiCeni infftneerinj 
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The Agricultural Pests Bill 
The Hon ble Sn Robert Cxrljle mo^ed in the 
Imperial Council on bohi ini} 3rd that the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill to preTCnt 
the introduction into Biitidi India of anj insect, 
fungus or othei pest ninth is or maj be destnic 
tivo to crops be taken into consideration 

The Hon’ble Mr McKenna, in supporting the 
motion, spoke at length on the subject and, in the 
course of his remaiks, said —It maj be asked 
why we should only now have consideied the 
necessity of such legislation Hon ble Members 
are aware there has within recent) oars been a 
great awakening of interest in agricultural India 
The increasing detnind foi now crops and for 
improved \ariotieR of crop RUitahlo to India which 
the introduction of n highly trained e'spert staff 
has stimulated, has brought the whole world into 
touch aith Indian agriculture, and the area of 
our enquiry has been hrgel) eistcndod We raa) 
want new crops, but wo do not want new diseases, 
and it IS obvious to avoid the nsk of such intio 
diiction that this Bill has been framed 

On the motion of the Hon ble Sir Robert 
Cirl)le, the Bill was passed 

Food Stuffs for Cattle 

The scarcit) of fodder in the United Provinces 
1ms already made itself felt in Bundelkhund and 
some of the Doab distiicts where the millets m 
nnimgated tracts ha\e largel) failed and aciy 
little grass came up The prices of [ill food stuffs 
for cattle haie U'Cn, and tliore is a considerable 
import trade in Ii/nwft from the Punjib to the 
adjoining districts of these pronnees ^leisures 
ha\e been taken b) Goveinineiit for the siijiply of 
hay from the forests to the affected areas at prices 
which place it within the reach of the poorer 
agncultunsts —Th» Indian Agncidturi.it 


Cane Growing in Punjab 
In connection nith tlie colomntion of tho Gov 
omnient Kniis commandod by tho onmls of the 
tnple project in the Punjab, the Duector of 
Agriculture nnd Induetrics recently fcnbmitted to 
Government the follon ing propoeal — That a block 
of 10,000 ncrce f „ ourablj situated as to imgntion 
facilities and moans of communication should be 
marked od a, asadablo for cane groin ng for one 
or more central factories The land would bo 
allotted to c.iltiratois— whether peasants or capi 
tahsts-lite an, other land, but subject to certain 
conditions -(J) that if a factor, appioved b, 
Ooremment i, established, not less than .th of 
each lioldmj shall be placed under nano every 
J-eai , (2) that the cane shall not be sold for tho 
mamifioture of white or crystallised sugai e«ept 
t o factor, , and (3) that the price to be paid 

^tween the gro , ers and the factory owners In 
this , lay 10,000 acre, of cano would be grown 
annually within an area of 78 square mile!, „„d 
ns would be enough to supjily one large or 
several small central factories The factory owners 
would hrougl. theproluhitionof outsidLale “ 
secure, from competition b, other sugar makers 

^Mle the growers by the reservation to them o! 

power to manufacture p„r from their cane would 
able to insist on as good „ return of themselves 
as the, ceuld obtain b, making g„r Finan 
cid Commissionen. have accepted this proposal 

for Water Supply 

drainago tas on budding, w,|, 

la‘ April to 8 per cent of T 

a,.d.t.„„,. mcoL .Wired Jm ™ '"'""'* 
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scnooi, FOR THE DEiF AMI BLIND 
The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab has 
sanctioned a grant of Rs 200 a month for a 
school for the deaf and dumb nhich it is proposed 
to establish under the super; ision of the Principal 
of the Christian Bojs High School at Ludhiana, 
provided there are at least ten pupiH in attend 
ance and the Inspector of ScliooK considers tlie 
nn-angements satisfacton 

rnniART eduoatiov in the ptNjan 
In addition to the usual Imperial and Pronnci 
al contributions of over five lahs for pritnar/ edu 
cation, the «um of Bs C,59 000 has up to date 
during the current financial jear been distributed 
among Commissioners for the erection and im 
prorement of hostels and school buildings and 
another sum of Rs 4,Q9,000 for the extension of 
vernacular education Further allotments are 
pending the receipt of suitable projects from the 
local autbontiea 

MR j c nAMlWON 

The Minto Chair of Economics in the Tlniver 
sity of Calcutta baa been filled by the apj'OiDtrocnt 
of itr C J Hamilton, A Mr Kavnillon vraa 
the head of the Department of Political Science in 
the TTmversity College of South Males from 1902 
to 190G III 1904 he was a member of the Moseley 
Education Commission to the United States 
Since 190C be bos been Secretary to the Royal 
Economic Society and Lecturer m Economics at 
“ 'Wrens ” Ijast year bo bold the Dunhin* 
Leetorosbip at Mun«fieU College, Oxfonl 
LONDON SCHOOL Or OMETIAL STUPITS 
Pending the establishment of «v governing body 
toi the School of Onental Studies, tho responsibi 
lity of supervising the adaptation of tho bull lings 
of tho Lendon Institution for the purposes of the 
pchool has been entrmte 1 by the Goaemmentto 


the Departmental Committee of tlie Indta Oflice 
presided over by Lord Cromer, acting in conjime 
tion with the Ofiice of Works The Committee 
has appro; ed the plans submitted by the architect, 
Professor F M Simpson , and it is hoped that 
operations may be begun next April and that the 
nork may be completed at the end of 1914 or the 
beginning of 1 91 "i In addition to the annual 
gi-ant of X4,000 for tho school to bo made by his 
Majesty* Government, the Government of Indu 
hare protni e<l a similar grant of Xi,2j0 , and it 
IS hoped that by the time the buddings are com 
pleted other contributions will Ivave been received 
sufiicient to Mciire the yearly income of X14,000 
rcijuircd for the maintenance of the school on a 
eatufactorv ba^ts 

EUtCATlCrVAL FACltmM FOR INDIANS IN OERMAKN 

Dr D D Gune, Ph D,a former student of 
the Poona Fe-gusson College, iiho has, after 
three years stay at Leipzig, just come bach, says 
in the Ferffiisson College Magazine that Germany 
affords exceptional facilities to Indian students 
Dr Gune briefly sums up the advantages thus — 
(1) You got as good a scientific education here ns 
— if not better than — m any other advancevl 
European country (2) Education is Comparative 
ly cheaper here than m other countries (3) You 
have better chances of acquiring practical know- 
ledge in Germany, than in any oUier country. 
There are at least no prejudices and misunder 
standings because there have been very few 
Indian students heie and those few have, in my 
opinion, created a good impression on German 
iv’ucationists and scientists (4) There ni-o not 
racial or any other reasons that would prevent 
Indians being employed for j i-actice in. factories 
(G) Living lachcniver here than in England anl 
also, I believe, France 
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dominions beyond the skis More tinn one 
third of the noiily called hamsters bear names 


iNonv cmiriMES dili. that unmistaUWy indicate that they belong to 

The Hon Mr Clark introduced and leferred other climes than oma, The Inns of Court like 

the Indian Comp.inies Hill to a Select Committee ‘’’o J“dicial Committee, may thus bo regarded ns 

In moving the Ihll on the 3rd I ebruary m the “ hnk of Empire, and any action by which the 

Imperial Council ho said —The Committee, it avill '"o'" "" '“•eakened will be a misfortune both from 

bo obseiaed, IS the siiiio except for such altera the Imperial and professional point of view If 

tions as have been necessitated by the changes in students who come from remote parts 

theyiersonnsfof the Council as that winch consi E“P‘™ to qualify for the Bar desire to 

dcred these clauses last year when they were temnin here after they are called, no obstacle 
brought forward in connection with the Indian ‘beir way of pursuing the 

Comp inics Bill, which avas then unilci cx imina I'tofession to which they have been admitted A 
tlon, and which wis passed into law before tho “8“ " “i cult mess declined to elect an 

close of the last Delhi Session It will bo remark merely because of his complex 

cd that tho Select Committee of last year was of " ‘'■'Ertmination if generally maintain 

opinion that these clauses proaided a reason iblo “I tb it it h is not been— 

moasiiro of disclosure, and would not lay any un unworthy of the traditions of tho 

duo rostrlttioiis on legitimate transactions But P™''" to bo seiiously prejudicial 

It recommends that in mow of their intrinsic im to tho interests of the Empire 
poitanco and as they had not yet boon formally "o are glad to bo nssiircd by our contompo- 
boforo tho country, they should bo circuhtcd A’otM that invidious 

liofore being incorporated in the Company Law “''tmotions of kind are condemned by enhghtened 

In ncconlaneo with this recommendation, tho “S”' '’Pinon in England It would certainly be 

cUusca which form the present Bill hvao been f"- Empu-e if acts promoting ricial 

circulitcd to Local Goaornnienla and referred by P”tjndico were not put down from the Bench and 
them to commeieial bodies an 1 others likely to be * 


interested, nml tlio Bill Iins recoiled n Hrgo men 
sure of support Criticisms of individual provi 
sions and suggestions for improvements on certain 

points have also liocii loceiveci, nnd these will bo 
carefully considered in Committee 

RACIAI. DISCniMlWTION A>D MEJIDERSfllr OF 
THE iLVn 

Noticing tho incrc-isod number of calls to the 
I^ir, tho / tijh«h Lai’' Joi mat with its cJiai voter 
istic bre.uUh of view mike-w tho following ob^cr 
' itions — 

This grovTth in tho membeiNhip of the Kvrdocs 
not mean an increase m the competition m our 
Courts Ills nttril utablo to tho hrger number 
of etudents who come to the Inns fiom tho Kings 


>0 lunjab Government hire issued a Press 

number of Dm “PP^ched a 

umber of tho pnuoipal Hindu, Mahomedan and 
Sikh religious orgauisatmusin tho Pronto for 
active CO operation with tl,„ n for 

■vcUmation of tho criminal tnbc°s™“““‘ 
unaiiv DiusiovAi juuobuips 
Uls Majesty „ 1 , 0 ,,,, j 
aanctioncd tho creation of , 

■fudgcsliip on It, 2 5 (,„ “‘Visional 

Bivnuomal Jiulg,, ^ ‘b” 

b-‘e..do tw„„„,[ oscT : 

»»Ii, ->,500, Ihiid mde uue 

Fourth giwde, two on its lsm" i^d 

I y. ani! , atant, 
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Co Partnership on the Farm 

In the jlyyiciiffanst Feonomut for January 
here IS an article on the abo\e siib]ect m tlie 
ourse of vjhicb the wi\ter emphasises the ad\an 
tages of CO partnership on firm nhich desenes to 
be pitticnUrly preesclon the attention of land 
owners anl agiicwltvinsts in Inlia The nritfsr 
concludes — 

In this age, in the making of money lies the 
ntcrest, the stimulant to nearly every kind of 
work I am not going into this motivo whether 
t be a high or a low one, but I repeat that nil 
disses desue money, fi-om the labourer opwaidfi 
From many years of experience I find that the 
labourers wits sharpen considerably if e\tra 
money IS to be the goal ofefFcient labour, and I 
contend that this stimulant should be applied 
whenever posMble, and that co partnership betneen 
employer and employed means rural life mad* 
interesting, ami not only interesting but doubly 
profitable 

'Whenever 1 ibour of any sort is required mutual 
benefit should ensue if the work is satisfactorily 
carried out 

Bico Crop in India 

The proTinco of Dilmr and On<s.a furnishes ns 
n rulo about 22 per cent of the total area under 
winter nee in Bntisli In ha Accoixling to the 
second forecast of the crop just issued the total 
area sown with winter nco crop this year is esti 
mated nt IQ 170,800 acres ngainst 12,170 400 
acres, the revised area of last year The normal 
area under the crop m returned at 12 431,100 
acres The deere ise m area as compare I with 
the normal was mainly duo to excossuo mm and 
fiooils which inundate I certain areas and retarded 
transplantation The estimates of Distncl Oflii 
cers gi'e the outturn of the croj for the Piovince 
os 1)1 |>er cent of the normal ns against 11 |«t 
cent originally anticipate! The increase is due 
to good rainfall m Bihar and Chota Angpur in 
September and October — 27<« Pionfer 


Cottuu Crop in India ^ 

Aji mteicsting statement was mide by Jlr 
Ami Schmidt At tho Jlciting of the IloiiJ of 
Agnculture in Cmmbatoie last month It was to 
tlw effect that the increased cotton crop in India 
VI (Mill mean an ftlditmual income to India, in tho 
jeav, of iJlC iniUions Tins estimate a-s 1 m ing that 
of an expert was accepted, but saja tho /’iou««r 
jt wonUl ba satisfactory to know how tha exact 
figiues were reaclieil “We find from the publish 
,d Memoranlum of tho cotton crop for 191 1 14 
th \t the crop of 1912 13 brought in 1,200,000 
vnore hales than tliat of the pieaaous jear a bale 
{>( 400 lbs may roughly he taken to he worth £10 
AO that the additional income cawsptl by the in 
cievse of cotton between 1911 12 and 1912 13 
might be put at £12 000 000 This is the near 
est we can pet to Mr Arno Schmidts figiues ’ 

Jute IQ Beogal 

Tlie Jtnnla lin-nr Patnka writes. — There is no 
doubt tlint jute is bnngmg some money into the 
pockets of th© Bengali ryots But for this wind 
fall tliey would hare been levelled down to the 
position of their confreres m other parte of India 
wliere tho temporary and not the permanent set 
tlcment obtains and who suffer from ternblc 
famines every file years It is, howev er, both n 
Uesemgand a curse It is a fnutfiil source of 
malana Not only does itcoutaminate tanks and 
nvors in th© pros race whcic water scamty is pro 
verbial, but tlio stench it emits when stepped in 
water and fibres separated is simply horrible 
Tlien ngam, it is usurping U the best lands which 
prenoiu^ly produeal pa \ ly The jHipular belief is 
tint this IS ono of tlie leasons why rit-o has been 
stlhiignt faniraorato dunng the list ten years 
The cnUivatioii of mon jute thus means a fm tlier 
nse ,n the price of the sbipJo fool of the j eople 
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l^RD pe-vtiand’s life op b c 
The sraira, Vad «njs —The unieiliDg „t 
Stirling recently oF a statiw of the hie Sir H 
Onmpbell Ramiermnn has led, wa undcrstanil, to 
some talk in Liberal cirnles at Home as to the 
probable dale of publication of his biographj Sir 
Henrp loft all his papers to H E Lord Pentland, 
one of his most intimate friends Whether the' 
multifinous duties of his office and constant calls 
on his tune mil permit of His Eicellencj' prepar 
'ng such a book himself is not known Its pre 
Paration would intohe constant references to 
neoords and personal friends of the late Libeml 
Chief, not easily earned out continuously under 
present circumstances, but it is the case, we under 
stand, that His Ercellencj is engaged in collecting 
niatemh 


THOMAS HARD! 

Anting on Jlr Thora-is H-irclj, in the 
<^hristmns number of the Bookman, Mr John Bailey 
tells us that n-hat makes him incomparably the 
greatest of Imng English novelists is not only 
that ho IS a great artist, with an artist’s instinct 
design and proportion, as well as a master of 
he English language — Ins most indisputablo title 
^0 fanb abov e all living rivals lies in the fact that 
^t he gives us m his novels is truth seen in the 
S t of poetry, and not realism seen in the Lght 
® fashion or scandal, the social or political 
propaganda of the hour His theme i« mainly 
of h rnost univers.al and elemental phase 

face'* ®**^t6nce , the peasant still living, face to 
^th Nature, the life of primitive needs, 
hopes, loves 
22 


- — ODE 

The firet official composition of tlic Po^t Lno 

«5^erts to an archaic manner 
“cnnisTSfAs eve" 

.1 Erl' 'olnrtatm ” 

nhin.nr ’'"“"'’^ ‘’-‘"-«rc 

FcredIfortb„lo„„.w,,e.owe,t„ardf„lMbo,,,„ 

And from many a vilhpe » ,« * 1 , 

Bmt.ntmuaicrcachcdni^.pl,':;”, 

constellated sounds ’ ^ 1 
earths floor, prinkJing on 

^^Ae^_^^eda'rk mint nboro'witb stare was spmn. 

‘“'‘-t-tl, at first 

When the shepherds watching ' hr *i 
ere the dawn ^ their folds 

Heard music in the fields 'and marrei, 
not tell, “ marvelling could 

Whether it were angel’s or .b a 
singing tinght stars 

Now blessed be the towers ' tbrt 
so fair '■’“'rn England 

Hiat stand up stron" 

onr souls “ ^ “fto God for 

Blessed be their founders ■ (sa,d n . 
counttj folk, ^ ‘ '^nd our 

Wlio are ringing for Chnst ■ ,r * 1 , . 
night the belfries to- 

With arms lifted to clutch’ ft, 

.that race rope. 

Into the dark nbmo ’ and tb. 

But to me heard afar ’ .t „„ '’■n 

Angle, . song comforting ’ “-etc 

Cknst « « Oie comfort of 

^Ben ho spake tenderly., 

"’■‘•■■-•'"■CrC” 
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MEDICAL. 

ISPlAJf SaVITABT BEFOBV, 

Sir Harcourfc Butler, the Member for Educa- 
tion, was present as President at the third annual 
meeting ®f the All India Sanitary Conference, 
which opened at Lucknow on 19th January In 
the course of a lengthy address, he said that they 
could not in the land of the ox cart expect the 
pace of the motor-car, but there was a sanitary 
awakening, and the results in hjgiemc research 
gate ground for hope Arrangements had been 
made for the fixation o! bactenological standards 
of purity of drinking water, and practical expen 
mente Lad been made at Benares on water filtn 
tion, while enquiries had also been made into dia 
botes, leprosy, and fevers o! uncertain origin 
Oraat importancQ was attached also to tho enqui 
ties which were being made about pilgrim centres 
and measures of sanitary education tlemarkable 
results had been achieved in Army and civil condi 
tiuns, hot A •hS'V' diffevent Nivth the snvUions. of 
men, women, and ^children living m insanitary 
surroundings under scant control It was neces 
piiry to cairy people with the Government, but 
m\Kh could ho done to make a hcaltlucr India 
AS CXPERIUKIVT OS A qUEEX 
Itr O 1 ^Ymlcb, in his lafe of Lortl Lislcr, 
recently issued in England, tells an interesting 
story of one of Lister s espenvnent* Shortly 
after his taking up the Chair of Stirgery in Ldin- 
hurgli I.ister was cnlle<l to Balmoral to operate On 
Qae*-n Victoria for aUscess ** Tho operation waa 
succi s«fnl Lister put m R strip of carbolic lint 
to keep tho wound open for drainage But, tin 
fortunately, the matter of the al ••ee«s did not 
come *wsi properlj , an 1 the Que» n waa Rtill fet cr 
ish and m pain l,i ter, disturbe<l hj tins un 
favoiu-ahto comae, walketl alone m the grounds of 
Balmoral a lonely walk beirg his custom when he 


bad a difiicult problem to eolv e During liis cogi 
tationsit occurred to him that a piece of India 
rubber tubing might foiin an excellent path of 
oxit to the discharge of a wound It is illu'-tra 
tiTo of Lister's hold faith in himself that, though 
bis patient was the higbeht ladj m the land, lie 
did not hesitite to make her the first subject of 
bis experiment ’ He returnefl from his walk, cut 
a pece of tubing from the spny appaiatus, and 
soaked it all night in carbolic In the morning 
be made use of \t The Queen made a mpid and 
complete recover} laster, confirmed by his Rojal 
experiment, adopted rubber diiinage tubes as a 
part of ins practice 

Tilt IMMAS MXmCAi. SEWMCE 

Tbe British Medical Association, at the request 
of Lord Crewe, has forwarded a statement on the 
Indian Medical Service, which the India OfhcQ is 
now considering Tho Association warns tlie 
India Oilice that the Service is on tbe verge of a 
entastrvpbe owing to various causes, among which 
are tbe extensive absorption of private pmctico by 
the Indian practitioner, the great metcase in w ork, 
the reduction m allowances, the rise in the cost of 
living, and the Government’s interference with 
the right of private practice by limiting fees and 
encouraging the ahu‘'e of hospit ile, whilo it is 
lieUcved that the prcftcnt hmitatioRe are to bo 
Diado still more stiingent 

Tlie Association recommends an mvestigntioii 
into the '* Indian bervice hamily Pension Itind,’ 
heuiuse, it aajs, an Insiirnnie Company would 
{irolnbly offer bcttoi twins than the Ooiertituent 

It in>ista that the time has not yet come for 
rc|lacing Butie^h medical men by Indians, and 
that lor many years India will need th© best men 
that the llotua j rofession can suj ply Nothing, 
declares the Ilepoit, should be done nt pro ent to 
weaken luropoin melieal men 8 position as tho 
exponents of all that is heat m ^Y estern mcdicino 
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SCIENCE. 


THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

The first Session of the Indian Science Congress 
Resembled on the IStli instant in the rooms of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. A lirgo 
number of delegates from vaiious provinces of 
Indm attended it. The Hon. Sir Ashutosh Muker- 
jee presided H. E. Lord Carmiclncl was one of 
the distinguished visitors 
Sir Ashutosh began by remarking that 

Histone building on the anDireri»»r« 

>n the annals of research select? 

^age amongst the people of this land Th« aV"‘ 

Society tha% founded hae been tilougho^t .u W 

P«noipal source of inspirationf m the orJani^ 
sation and advaocement of scien^llo reseai-riS 5*"' 

IS™ ^ 'f ‘he Society end itSl 

«Ve» Indian Museum, which had its orinu m the 
th members of the Asiatic Sbcieti Inl 

intaluable work of its scientific officers in 
various departments bas justly attained world wJ 
I!? «« manifestly ^ourlblil " £ 

establishment of an lod.ao Science Congress »nd f 
trust, 1 may rely upon your ludulgence, while f brmfl 

a^Congress originated 
took shape and was developed ^ n«gioated. 

Ho then referred to the proposal to found an 

Indian Association for the advancement of science 

brought forward somo two years ago by Prof. 

MacMalion of tho Canning College at Lucknow 

and Prof. Simonson of the Presidency College at 

Madras, and enumcnated tho numerous ways 

in which sciptice could be forwarded. 

Several pipers were then read by dislingnishod 

Scientist, After tho President-, add^iss Mr. 

D. Hooper read a paper on Hot Springs in Kaj 

Harhhanga and Kh.irgpore Hills, written by 

Hr. C. Sobultcn, Dr. Rames Chandra Boy, M. sc., 


rbRd a p.,po, written by Dr. Iforiis, W. Travers, 
E.II.S , on Boiohydmtes, and concluded by rnading 
lus own Notes on Magniseum boride and Amor- 
p ous Boron. Tho nevt paper was entitled “ A 
contnbntion to our knowledge on the Chemistry 
of Santalin- by J„b„ Cannell Cain and John 
Lionel Simonson. Then came Di. K. S. Goodwcll 
».th his “Improved Method of using Oil Gas.-- 
Otter papevs read inclnded “ The Action of Nitric 
OaMe on MeWbc Perovides by B. C. Dutt and 
S. N.Sen and Action of Light on Silver Chlo- 
N ^ MncMahon. “ An attempt to apply 
Newtons Law of Universal Attraction to ONpWn 
some important facts recently observed (by the 
2'-) in Phys.w.1 Chemistry- by vL U 

g With such and similar discussions on scion- 
sllss Science Congress was a 

the XINETOPnOJTE, 

Mr. Edison-s latest production the Ifin.i 
hone, which was shown in 7 

time at the West-Z n " 
possibihties for the - “P 

-hh.siongUL'rrntr^''-:-- 

and tho moling piet„„ ^ “‘®P'0“ophone 

oneharmoni„u:wrr:;™;:^f ^ 

•oot irith any great ' 

‘hecase„f4x::rcz\T“^-‘“ 

distinct improvement m hjnetophone is n 

for tho ayLh™r ■ ^ 

gtamophor :: “z the 

^^-.hoen Proeu^drmntnrsrr-- ““ 

fuitber advantaRe that tba tho 

K."ottpho„e hasU::; ‘''” 

Ho to produce on. without the otter “ 
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GENERAL 

MAXIUS FOR JIILLIONAIBES 
Mr Andrew Carnegie, in an article on the use 
of surplus wealth in the December Eteryone's 
gives the following maxims for millionaires — 

The aim of the miUionaire should he to die 
poQV, as-d thus, avevi disgrace 

The highest use of great fortunes is in public 
work and service for mankind This is the true 
antidote to unequal distribution, and would pave 
the way for the communist ideal in the yet un 
evolved future 

He must consider his surplus trust funds as held 
for the commnnity, and the best means of distn 
butioQ is by giving free hbranea, parka, works of 
art, and public institutions of various kinds 
The neb man may expenenca the stimulus of 
being m debt by anticipating income m works for 
the general good avoiding all forms of extravag 
anco and ostentation 

Death duties and inhentance taxes, provided 
they ere high enough, ehould be considered among 
the wisest forms of taxation 
The basic idea of the gospel of wealth is, ac 
cording to Sir Carnegie, that the surplus should 
bo regarded in the light of a sacred trust for the 
good of the community 

TUE ORiaiN OF THE KUTUG UIVAR 
The Ivutub Mmar at Delhi is «o famous a shnno 
for sightsoora tliat it la a little disconcerting to 
imhie that no one knows definitely whether it is a 
Hindu or a ^lahomedan monument, sajs the 
•S’^atesman Cunninghiims theory was that it was 
built by Mabomodana under Hindu mfiuonce, and 
this view Bcconltng to Mr Kunwar Said, tbe 
pnnctpil of the Lahore Law College, has influenced 
Bub'equent wnters to such an extent as to prtvent 
them from invcstigatingthc subject for themoelvcs 
On the supposition that the Minar was a 
Mshomedon building, eomo purpov} had to be 


devised for it, and this was discovered m the 
theory that it was used as a marina whence the 
muezzin, could call the faithful to prayers at the 
adjoining mosque In an interesting pajter read 
recenUy,before the Punjab Historic vl Society Mr 
Kunwar Sun brought forward a number of reasons 
for believing that the Kutab is, as a matter of 
fact, a Hindu relic, of a date long antenor to 
Mahomedan times As regards its use as a mazi 
na from which the muazzin could utter his 
tuneful invocation, morning and evening, he points 
out w ith some cogency that ‘ by, the time the 
miiazzin had run up the 379 steps to the top of , 
Minar he would be m no condition to call the 
faithful to prayer 

1M)IAN UU810 IV BbSSIA 
Pi-ofessor Anayat khan, with his Stas' has been 
very warmly welcomed by the musicians of 
Moscow, at the Imperial Conservatoire of music, 
presided by Prince SirtoloS*, tbe well known 
patron and expert of Russian music The Hall 
was crowded with V’rofessore and students who 
applauded, very enthusiastically , each selection from 
the programme of Indian music Tlie Professor 
in his short lecture, explained on what grounds 
Indian music was based and its higher ideals 
This being the first opportunity of Russians 
hearing it a crowd of students followed the 
Professor to his carnage giving cheers all the way. 
This representation, throughout the we-,tern world 
has attracted careful attention towards the music 
of India 

INDIA AND THE UNITED KISaDOlI 

In the lilt ten yaors the letters and postcards 
posted beteeeii the United Kingdom and India 
liavoincreased by nearly 230 per cent , ncwspni>erB 
and book packets by 70 per cent , and parcels by 
about U2 per cent At the same time the postal 
business with foreign counjiies Ins expanded to 
an even gr&atoi extent 
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MR ABlUniMS’ MIsaiO\ TO INDIA 
The Hon’blo Mr Clark, repljang to tho Hon ble 
Sir Fnrulbhoy Currimblioy a question regarding 
Mr Lionel Abrahams mission to India, in the 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council on 
February 3, said that Mr Abrahams has been 
deputed to India to discuss informally with the 
Goveiaiment of India some ponding questions 
relating to Eailivaya, in order that in this ivay tho 
ultimate settlement of those questions by means 
of formal correspondence between the Goiemment 
of India and the Secretary of State may bo 
facilitated A copy of the despatch from the 
Secretary of State announcing Mr Abrahams 
deputation is laid upon the table 

[The despatch, which is oatod tho 17th October 
Iftst, IS as follows — 

My Lord,— It has been suggested to me that it 
would be useful to the members and ofHcers of 
your Excellency 8 Government who deal with 
Railway questions to have the opportunity of dis. 
cussion with a member of this Oflice, who has bad 
oxpenencB of the consideration of the same class 
of questions in this country, and I have accocding 
ly arranged (after ascertaining unofficially that 
this will bo acceptable to you), that Mr L 
Abrahams, o u , Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for India, shall visit India for some weeks 
m December and January next The discussion 
win naturally be „f „„ , 

O jec emg to a.ssist in some measure towards 
the consideration and ultimate disposal of w,me 
matters, especially those concerning Railway 

ich the settlement must be based on 

^authorise the provision ,„r Mr Abmhal, 
Ksemed railnay accommodation in India I have 

0^°! h^ 

Obedient humblo servant, Crewe ] 


fiAIcAniES 01 MINISTERIAI, OFFICERS 

The Hon ble Sir Reginald Oradilock, replying 
to the Hon ble Sirdar Daljit Singhs question 
■yarding increase of the salaries of Ministerial 
oflicers in various offices, i„ the ImpermI Oouneil 
on the 3rd, February aaid -The question pmcti 
rally coyers the sufficiency of the pay of minis 
teruil officers of tho Government from those 
employed m the Secretariat to those of the Tahsil 

ttads -tm not the case that there has LI 

officers within 

the l^t fifteen years On the contraiy , Madms 

(using these two latter designations their mean 

nynorto the territorial re distribution nf 1912 ) 
and .n the Central Province, effect has been 
gjn in recent years to various general schemes 
for the improvement of the nav of m, . , 

officers, and it is undeiatood that the same TuC 
« occupying the attention of the Local O 

ments of the United Provinces and So 

In respect of individual offices and nasi ^ 
for reorganisation are constantlvLv ’ 
attention of the Govern * J occupying the 

W1 Gorernmenrrnd ‘’>0 

enhancements of pay Certa'^I ‘"elude 

-o-ower pests, tLe%cr::t-Vi:r°^ 
“rdtattrhTr-^^ 

by the officers of the Gov ospccmlly 

of small salats 

mentoftho prevailing scales of La’"'!'** 

to call fop general orders Th ^ 

ed gmdually by the local GuvermlL"^ 

■m the circumstances of different ”““‘’‘''"8 
and funds permit <^es demand 

Then. r™*' "•■"'"‘raATioy 

under tho pt.dBncLotMro‘’n’B°''°“““‘“''’' 

■cut present touring m the AI A ^ ® ■ 

utndying the Madras system of dt Poo-dency, 

tion,. with a view to Ltroduc ^ ? “''"""“‘■u 
Ben^! system changes mto tho 
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ME C SUERAHMAVTA AlAAE 
Jjost month, Mr G Subraminia Aiyar tele 
bnted his sixtieth birthday when he was the reci 
pient oJ many a message of congratnlationa Forty 
years ngo be began his public life Jn Jladras, and 
soon rose to eminence as a distinguished ednca 
tionist In 18Te, he drifted into jonmaUsm , 
and from the school room he stepped into the 
e litorial chair of the 2?inrfu which he started with 
the aid of two of his well known compeers One 
of the founders of the National Congress he 
moved the 6rst resolution in the first Congress 
at Bombay in 1885 He gave candence before 
the Public Service Commission of 1888 Tlie 
founder of the Madras Mahajana Sabha he was 
unanimously chosen to give evidence before the 
VTclbj Commission in 1897 During the Dia 
mond Jubilee of Empress Victona he was in Eng 
Ian I witli Jtessrs Bannerjea, Gokhale and Wacba 
lecturing on behalf of the Bntish Congress Com 
mittee Becognuing the need of Economic Study 
be began the VmU I India m 1903, and conducted 
that journal with hnltiant success He was besides 
one of the founders of the Social Reform As«> 
ciatiou and bxs lioen a fearless champion of pio 
grcssi'C ule 13 lu soaal matters His interest m 
the indiistnal an 1 scientific advancement of India 
IS still cvndont from his connection with the Na 
tional Fund which he has been managing with 
conspicuous nbiht} Above all his msiatcnco on 
vemacuKr e<luntion and his interest in the masses 
embodied themselves m the SvadeiKaraxtraa mnoa 
1882 Mr Aij-nrknowa that national life roust be 
many-si letl and has ren lerod mentonous services 
in various avays Latterly bis health began to fad 
and hismotiics woro misunderstood by the Govern 
ment Hut the people hoi 1 him inhigh osteem as 
the hero of a liundrod battles and no nnmo is more 
lionourcil m Jladras than that of Mr 0 Subrii 


minia Aiyai, publicist, journalist, and Soctal Ro 
former loi well nigh a quuter of ndentiiry, 
ho was the leader of public life m this part of 
In lia and no conference or meeting coul f be com 
pleto without him He has been Awarded the 
Presidentship of the Provuicual and Dtstnck 
conferences Rut owing to ill health ha has now 
retired into private life, and he can look hack wnth 
legitimate pride on the unsullied character of 
his public career, 

PROFESSOR 8 C 8EV, M A 
Profeasor S C Sen, u A , of the Dyal Singh 
College now in Germany, has hern awarded a 
substantial scholarship of the value of about Ra 
2 250 for higher studies in Philosophy and Reli 
gion This scholarship i« tenable for one year m 
the Hnivei-sity of Jena (Germany)' 

Herr Theodore Springmau u an adciiccc of 
Indian thought, nnd a strong advocate of the 
fusion of the spiritual culture of India with the 
intellectual cmhsation of the "West Such ji 
fusion he thinks is necessary for India as well 
as for Europe, nnd perhaps for the general nnl 
fate of nwvnkind He la now engaged in the trans 
Ktion of the Dhngnicatgita into German prose ind 
ver^ wath the co operation of his talented infe, 
and has under consideration a scheme for the 
establishment of a new theological soimnary in 
Germony, somewhat after the m«M of nn Indian 
hermitage Herr Spnngman hopes that the pi-e- 
sent scholarship will be tho precursor of many 
more wholarslups which Indian gentlemen of 
means xfill tbemsch es foun \ to enable really cniva 
bio Indians to come out to Oetmany nnd other 
Western countries to study motlem life and 
thought at first hand oo that they may, on their 
return be able to direct the new awakening of 
India into right nnd fruitful channels 
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We do not thiofe we are guilty o! any exag 
gcmtion ^hen we say tlut there inuo Indian 
firm of pul>\i^hci-swhichc;\n‘^urj'n>!» Messrs G ^ 
Nateean 4: Co , of Madras in jxunt of utiU 
tanin enterprise of a most patriotic character. 
The firm's grcit nim is how lest and most eipedi 
tiously to serre the public Is a Congress held ? 
^Vh^, imme<ltate!} Viithin two weoXs wo aie 
grecttnl with A handsome portihle \oluiaeol Uio 
prticee<liiig', nntlj printed, at the most modemte 
pnee, such as to bo witlan the reach of the pooi 
e-strealer Siniilarly with the proceedings of all 
other Conferences an 1 Loognes But what is 
more pni'eworthy is the dosiie to »c«|mmt tlio 
rising genintioii of ^outh with tlie utUrinc«< of 
our loathiig f nhlic men who have ilrcaih home 
VV-^VstotA Vne hay ^v>T^n'^-VlWe, iX 

» a fut tint the niimnl nj>orts of our 
Induti Kationil Congress', sj'i'Ci.iily the l*»c i 
donti il vl Ires^cs are out of print Many 
intpuneanie made with the Joint Seen UiHs for 
these but thej hare regiatfulh to disnppiunt them 
To meet siioli a grownup deman 1 Mos«nt Nates-an 
anl Co, Imn ]u»t iaene<l an ojccllently got up 
Toliiine of 1,100 pngM containing theonginand 
growth of OUT groat Jfniional political Mi'titution, 
full text of nil the lhresid»ntial nddrovses up to 
ifrtte, n pnnt of nil the Congress n solutions, cx 
trncta from the addresses of welcome l>) Clminnen 
of Ih-ecption Cotninittet's and not ihit uttenuices 
liesih s the jionnils of all Congress l’re«nl nU 
This indi^l IS Mli«tinct pntnoticaerMCC which we 
date MT ctery true sow of India will greatls ap- 
pnxiste ItisanjitsI hsnl Ixmk of tlie Cong 
res^—- a sontiLIe nt i irrum nndoughtto linl 
an extensive Mle at only "I lliiper* a ropy whuli 
Is ch"(ip enough in all eon«cioiire. Next we hue 
in a pfitnphlct fom all the si'oerhes on Indian 
afTairs by l«i\l Morlej (j<nce one llwisee) tv «*pa 
rate Copy of the Isto Madms Congreas ami Con 
fereneeH (jnce anins eivht) and an cxceelmgly 
•handy poeVet loliiTiu, for rwi ly lefennee, of the 
Itefor'ii I'mi-rtssls (price 0 nnns«) tt e rop«~tt, all 
InliMis shoidlfi'el rxcofsliTigly gratifnlfor all 
thesi v-nliriHe punicatim* at clie^j p«epa to 
Mes'rs Nntos.in .t C*> But we know how nnleiit, 
tnolist, an ! ji)l*“r a {evtnol is thale>»l of this 
mo«tenterpM‘tng liidjsn Cim Mr (• A Natesan, 
whit »' an nniiersite gralu*tp,is iiiib-e.! a j»wel 
inMalrssanl *1-ewl<re m the jwblieatKm of 
cheap, II « fill, nnl hsn ly In iiin litcmfiire M* 
Ki‘h him and hi« firm ererr | ropenlT —Tie 
Fcn-ilnv 


MR D E IVACnA. 

Mes«Ts Xate«an could not but is'uo a. small 
booklet ginng a charaDlei sketch of that fitrj 
little man, that master magician in statistics — Mr. 
Dinshaw Eiliilji Wncha Sir Pheroze'lnh's bio 
graphy, unless it had been followed by Mr 
Vacha’a would hare been like a comet without a 
tail Mr \S’ncha has been the Ihu'i knight’s 
lifelong fnend and comrade, ii true Achates 

For an example of such close fiiond'hip and 
enduring comradeship we must go to England 
an I there, too, such examples are rare That 
almost ideal fraternity liotwoon the late Mr 
CoVulen and the lito Mi Riight natur-iUy occurs 
to one when thinking of Sir Phemzeshali and 
V»'t 'IviiAcv n X’ins vuiifjJa-'iift'iA afi Vifi' 

other and the two together haie always Wn a 
|«nerful force m Indian iiohty The personal 
»tv of the one shinda osoitoweniig like one of the 
great pyramuU of Egy^it That of the other 
►tnkes ono as a small stnicturo, but pel fectly 
ayinoietncal and hiiiU of most ton<8 niAtenil 
The iiie< of these two “Inseparables” slioiild 
nitunlly shm 1 si le by side on eieiy man's tabic 
— r/e .Ulan foyor, Ihmlay 

D I A B E T ^ 

An intorestinp treatise dealing will 
Qfiases, different stages and llie moxi 
effective treatment of Diabetes, Hy droceir 
and Skin diseases, will be given avvav 
free to the readers of the “ Indiai 
Tifi ietd* 

On Application to * — 

A. CHATTERJI & Co., ( 7 / ) 
108/2, Machuabazar Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

HYDR OCFI F 

E Mar.’ 14 



SIR M^ILLIAAI WEDDERBURN 

“ Sir Willwm eddtibmn A Sketch of his 
L ife and his feeniceb to India is the title of -v 
han ly booklet issued bj Ste'^srs G A Afltesan 
A Co , Publishers, Madras In this booklet we 
j,efc a cl&tr idtv of tho great and good work which 
this noble Englishman has for years pist been 
doing for India quietlj and iinostontatiouslj and 
an account of the many scliemes of i-eform which 
ho lias been adiocating in tl e Indian a Iministra 
tion Tilt appendix contains extracts from Sir 
Alilliam Wedderhurns speeches and wntings on 
tho following subjects (1) Pailiamentnry In 
syAVty \wbo In\\\an A^asrb Agwcwltuval 

Indebtedness (3) Tho AIis ion of the Congress , 
(4) The Congi ess and the Masses (5) V Schemo 
of Village Inquiry (6) Tho Hureaucraty of 
India (7) The Uniost in India (8) Land 
Assessments in India lie book has a fioiitis 
I loco and is pncwl at Annas Four a copy it la 
a wolcomo ndhtion to tho Friends of India 


Senes which includes sketches of Lord Sfoiley, 
Lord Kipon, John Ihight, Heniy riwcett, 
Iidmund Burke, Loid Macaulaj, Loid Minto, 
Sister Nivedita, A 0 Hume, Mrs Annie Bc^'ant 
and others Messis Isatesan f Co, base in 
eluded in this Senes sketches of eminent 
Englishmen and women who ha\e laboured for 
thegoodof Inlnandno Englislimm of modem 
tinies has laboured so much and so quietly and 
iiiioatcntatiously foi the welfue of the Indian 
people as Sir M ilham Wedderbum has done 
LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 
TAe Life and Teachings of Buddha by The 
A\\ag\n.k5tDhatniap!da. (psvee 12 as ^ TUo wmtes 
giies n graphic sketch of tho life of the founder 
of Buddhism, telling mucli of tho myth and legend 
which has grownup around his life as if it were all 
histoiical fact His outline of the mam teach 
ingj> of hisiehgion ore interesting They show 
us how a desotee can ennoble ©very thing connect 
ed with his own religion 
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awarded gold medal 
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Tho lasting delightful an 1 fioral fragrance of Ihia perfume retains it^ sweet odoiu 
for more than fourdajs 

RS. 100 H 
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SWAMI Vl^^’.K.^i•A^DA 
Tl«t tlioSiinmi YinLiiiaiiliV md 

Yntings «re a |K,j uhr publ.cnlmn Is li«ti6ed to 
bj tLo fact tlwt tl.p lK)ok Ins p ss ( t f)irou»h 
three eI.t,o..,aI.c.lj It,, 

and „a tomi„l,e„„c 

t N u- r, Co . 
It' =) It com ,n, ,1,^ 

elcinent tin, ,u„,, ,, 
h,s «ein,.0»,. l„t„re p,™ t the Poilnmcnt ot 

Itehtnonseici,. ,, 

con,„b„,.„„, , ,,, I 

folection of Jus ro,!,, 1 1 , .1 , 

* ' lltjtlu viluooftLc 

coliectioi), whi( ii r I i . 1 . i It 
.,r ii.. L ''ll' i in 1 l.otoM .pK threo 

ol the Sm„„, ,, 

r„n,„„,„ 

tilciitU — Vwlrai 7imei 

TIIFLATLMll t KltlnilNAS \S|I AU AU 

T": “ I". Into 

»tiil enrttr of tit x{_ \ 1 , 

In.en,t„o Herolertt lonot 

\.Mincil vnttcii in nn 

»t,„.el) |„n.) 


Inognplucil sketch is appi-ecntn 0 of the hto Str 
Kiishnibami Ivei’s public career, pn\ate character 
ind hi", 'idmittcdly gre it abilities Expressions of 
the appreciation in which he wa,s hehlbydistm 
gnishcd md will known men are iiitorsper>ed in 
the sketch ml add to its \ ihio as an extremelj 
handj woik of reference The publication is 
timely m lecolliction of tbo fict that II E 
Lonl IVntlvnd unaciled list night the portrait of 
the liteMi Krishnasaini Iyer m tho Victoria 
Hall —Ifarlras Ttmes 

IIIUl I MAV HOOKS 
Tlirco small pajier coiered books Jiaaecomoto 
hand from tho jicss of G A Nativvn and Co, 
Madras Tlio first is Aas/anath rnmbal Telang, 
TleMananlUiiTuiti,hi Vnsuit X Xnik.HA 
(incol.e 1 ) Hus IS n rtrj appreciative sketch 
of this man w ho vr is one of the first of tho passing 
generation of Jndims to obtain cininenco both ns 
a refonmr and nl-o as n 1 igh ofljcul VTo get n 
pool picture of the times, though often it seems 
tolMjvcryiirgel} threii;.h tho wiitei’n eves than 
through IhoM. of liM subji ct —CajnM 





A jouiiKAij or iMMiiNsi: iNrLuufOE’ 


Slessr, G A Katosaii Co , D>pl xnarto Row, 
Hadin'?, file not only the piibhslietn of the 
Indian lieiieu, n journal of immense infincnco 
and popularity in Indi \ and Engl md but also of 
a nombei of \eiy infoiming books of \anous 
sizes on many subjects social, leligious, political, 
educational and legal They arc all iiell got up 
and cheaply priced — Ceylon Law Leiteio 
“THE PIONEER OP ENLIGHTENED 
PUltLISIIERS 

Apart from tho launching forth of hw Review, 
Mr Nntesan has other claims upon the admiration 
of his CQuntiymen The profession of punting, 
publislung and book selling had for long been 
looked dovNn uponin this countiy It was mono 
poliaed by men wtliout any education oi any idea 
of ita potentialities ^ilr Nate®an wag the first 
’Versity man who took to it, and gave it an 
honourable standing Ho is trying, of necessarily 
on n email scale, to reproduce in India the splen 
did traditions of some of the foremost publishing 
housesiiiEngland — of Murray, Rlackie, Constable, 
MacMillan Ac What publishing bouses hke these 
have done for the literature of England is not at 
all knenvn in tho country, and but very little even 
in England They wcie the fo&ter-fatlici-s of 
many a budding genius, who for want of means, 
would have, like tho poet Gray s “ gems of purest 
ray ecreno ' been born — only to “ blush unseen ’ 
What these great publishers did for England, Mr 
Nntesan is doing for his motherland He has, in 
deed, been tho pioneer of enhghtoned publisheie 
rtnd as such deserves the grateful thanks of bis 
countrymen In no better way can these bo rendered 
than by appreciating his enterpnse and giving it 
cordial support — 2/ie GnzaraU Punch 

A FIRSI CLASS MONTHLY 

W’'o cannot but congratulate Messra 0 A 
Natesaii A Co, the enterpri«ung firm of Madras on 
tho success they hav o ntt lined in j ubiishitig a first 
class monthly like tho Indian Peiiew and in doing 
a distinct and national servico by issuing in neat 
handy volumes i-ccords of contemporary events of 
India which will m future go to foim its history — 
TJw 2elegniph 


A FINISHING TOUCH 

TO LOUR 

—DAlLy TOILET— 

sinsT ni iJONj wmt a hottle oi ouit 

WOKrj) KNOWN 

KUIMTAL-KAUIVIUDI 

THE GREAT HAIR OIL Or THE SEASON 


It IS good for eiory disoula oftlie Unr.for n!ll 
oomphints of tlie mind md for all tinple rantneJ 
of tlic mind It is the most up to date eciciitifiij 
piepai ition—Mithoiit any defect or fault It is 
clean, neat, dainty and so cssentlill} useful for nj 
Sood toilet tnUc, besides it is strilingly cheap in 
price compared te any Inir oil extant TiicJ 
As 0 12 0 per bottle, per V P P Rc 1 3 o' 
Dor Its 6 0 0 , iHir V P P Ks 10 8 0 
Jttst see tr/int others sny — 

Hon He Malnrnja Ranjilsingli -...Jt 
jtlie head cool and its scent is sweet and pleasant 
Raja “Peary Mohan Its offiaacy «, 

head ache, vcrtlge and f.Umg off of hali lias been 
|confirined on tinl 

PC Dutt,Esq,ICS,Dt Mag,stiato,M,snli| 
pattam Can lecommend it to those who 
[need a good hair oil 

Thousand others will bo found in o„r price list 
wnt Post free Sold eiciywhero if not obtaina 
Die write direct to 

Local Agents — 

M 8 HAW HAEI byal 4 CO, 

144/4B, China Bazar Sti cot, Madras 

Kaviraj Rakhal CIi. Sen, L M S 

21C, Con.uaUis Sheet, 
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tin BEUSSEN SINDIAN RE!*tINISCENCES 
The thtnks of the Hindu public aro due to 
Messis Natesnn foi the hudiblo entoipn!»e bliown 
m presenting them with in English transhtion of 
Dr Dcu'^ens extcemelj ruteresting iccount of 
his traiels in this lind m the iviuter of 1892 9d 
Dr Deu ''Cn I2 probsblj the greatest hung Euro 
pean nulhonty on \ e^iauta Philosophy an 1 hi-s 
enthisiasm for Alvuta "Selmta isasgieitas 
that of Schoupenhatir himself In the famous 
lecture be delnered befoie the Bombay Bmtich 
of the Roj il Asiatic Society on 2oth tobiinry 
1893, he nound up hia message thus " And so the 
Vedanta, m its unfaBifiel form, is the strongest 
support of puio moralitj is the greatest consola 
tion m the siiflerings of life and death — Indians, 
keep to it ' Dr Deussen 111 his tour enjoyed 
special opportuniUes of coming vn contact all 
grades of Hindu society — indeed, he made it a 
point to put up m Hindu quarter*' and mth Hin 
d\i fainilie« sshereser Vio could m ordei that he 
might study Hindu customs and manners romu 
tely and venf} for ium«elf whether Hinduism was 
living or decaying Dr Deussen s verdict is one 
that must cheer the hearts of all Hindu* B e 
svoiill strongly recommend eiery Hindu to peruse 
this work I'neo Rb 14 The In/lu. Tralasfi 


Sankara’S sELtet \voRKs 

Ibe author bis atteniptod to jwipulanso tJie 
abstruse philosophy of Snnkan The main object 
of this new publication is to piesent in simple 
English some of the works of fen fe-inkarecharja 
m which lie tiled to expound m a popular style, 
the philosophy of non diialistic Vedanta of svhich 
he was the well known founder Bith this view 
tlie pie«ent translation lias been rendered free 
from techiiicil words and phrases Great pains 
Imo licen fciken by the author in making the 
English translation comyirchcnsible by itf-elf indc 
pcndciitly of the Sanskrit Text It is liowoier 
hoped that the jnxta position of the Sansknt 
text and the English translation will sene the 
double object of enabling the student of Sanskrit 
to understand the text better and to correct, by a 
reference to the text, any defect of expression in 
the transKUon as an incMtable result of the at 
tempt to girb It in a popular style To those 
that hare had no training in metaphysics or dm 
lectjcs and base neither the leisure nor the capa 
city to read the original standard woiks of San 
kara a pubbc-ition of tins kind should be epecinlly 
helpful for a proper understanding of tho broad 
outline of S.inkara s philosophy of non dimlistn 
JjPnco Re 1 8 To Subscribers of tlie Indian 
Aeiieie Re 1 


DO NOT WASTE YOtJR 

hard earned tseoe; oa tbe cheap intenor uoUied hair oila now tioodme tha 
market ^ 

ONE APPIACATION 

of which la enough to make your bead ache, and yoor hair loia ita life t;>. n-i. 
le nicelv made and celebrated ^ 
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the nicely made and celebrated 

KAMINIA OIL. 

(REGISTERED) 

Areal hair tooic aod lifegiTer.a worthy atiniulant for dead and dritic hair 

It cleaaaee tbeicalp kllla tbe dandruff germa and prorenta dandruff formine Ai 
it rt exq uaitely |>eTtomed, it laakea a deligiittul hair dresainc ” 

FOR ALL 8E\BS A ALL AGES 

Doiaiiloa»), and at the Allahabad ExhibitioT, 
the Certifleate ot Ment prering ita undoubted excellence 
RESPECTABLE PEOPLE 

from all otcrlbocooolry aro daily writing to ua unasked, as follow# — 

Mr U, bolomoo, Slission Secretary, Mannartiudr “Will toh hU... — a 
G Mtl.. .r K.m„» 0.1 I .„„ry jf.4 >4 f,\’„ p,™ 

io ray household, and the ladiea of my family like it very much " ^ »«itfaction 

DO NOT FAIL TO TRY IT 

WtRNINO — Karalnia Oil ii aold by escrv nptodste Stem in • 

Tillage It yoor dealer baa not got it, order direct from us montif>n.7» S'*'” 
Some try to palm off an interior article, sa« ing ‘ It ■« cheaper and bet Ji'* 
onlr means itgiTee them enormously raoro profit Do not t^refere 
;otther‘“*'’“'”**^‘'*“ "-‘J* Kettmgthe |cnuR”ammaX 

sole Afftnte .ANGLO INDIAN DRUG A CIIEUICAL CO 

Ifo. Z6S, Juma iluejid. Market, UOMBAl. 



KASHINATH TRUIBAK telang 

K^hmath Trmhil Tdmg by Visant N Nnik 
G A Nate.ian A Co Pnco Re 1 

Tins IS one of Messrs Isatesan and Co s ailnu 
rabie little brognphles g.nng m a short compass 
a aoll imtten account of the education, chimcter 
and activities of one of the best minds of modem 
India Ifr Isaik writes of his subject with sjm 
pathy and insight, but also with peifect tiiiUifnl 
ness ho conceals nothing noi does he set down 
took show, Mr 
cidtuml sTl'^ -In'tn'Snislied lawyer, a 

nSll t f’’’’ " “"^“''’atiie°ieformor ind a 

them fa.f *1 "‘■'‘■‘■I'' ‘tem and both of 

on“!t„ l "r/; «‘0 height of their eonmc 

ties of rea? "■“> «‘e -"‘'lall 

ties of real ife ,!„t both of them were great 

Slant, ■'>'» >"<>^‘0 

pcciihanties of temperament than anything else 
=cTre‘’'Tn‘\‘'’“ Indian ';.ortLw^ 

Mew, Naie ‘'“s life of Mr Pelang 


TIIE INDIAIf REVIEIV 
This, the piemio. Renew and Magarine of 
Indm, oiteek ttsclf the iiiimbo, fo, Ma, 11, „ 

the politician, the seliolar a^d sti, 

tnginterest The talented elite. Mr O A 

Natesan,., to be felicitated on the constant „, o 

-* s—i., 

-“■-.tr.'i'"; 


Vaidya Vidya 

^cnl grah^i nn I post free 


iVIedan Menjarl P„j3, 

the only siviour of tJif. I 

tUeird^e^sofeienthemostZSS™' 

r«cepe rtin,f40Pui3 Re I o 0 
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Would joa tike 
your child ta 
be an healthy &. 
etroog as this? 

It will bo II 
you gire bint 

■dongb.es 

Q^laiariC tlie 
IS oil known 
remedy for 
ofaildreo a dob>< 
lity and waet 
tog diseaeea U 
» CO pvttAable 
that children 
relish tt 

The Bead 
master 

Junagad High 
School 
writes — 


“I hare ativsTa used your* Qalatnrit' in my family 
and irVienerer possible I bsTc recomneodtd it to rny 
friends also In its effects it wonderfully bears oot ita 
nsme Tiz — Calamrit le I\ectnr of children 
(8d), Ranm Mahamad MA L L B 
Price, as 13perbotto Postage as .f 
Can ho had of VAIDYA ft CO . PnrA Toirn, M tdra$ 
Agetits y7^Tvted 

K, T. DONGBK & Co . 

Gtrgaon^ B^mhny 
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^ REGENT INDIAN FINANCE 


^tr D’L Wacli'v, thf* ncll known pnblici't of 
Bomln^ nnd one of tlie most ImllLint nnJ nutho 
Illative cntic of the Indian Financial Ailmmis- 
tratido, Im laid the public undci n great obliga 
tion by bnnging together a nnmbei of valuable 
contributions relating to the finances of India 
The little book, on ‘Recent Indian Finance’ 
which is. now before us deals with such important 
subjects as the case for Indian financial reform ; 
the growth of expenditure, enluinced taxation, 
reronuo and expenditure , reasons for the deficit 
The booklet vs prefaceil ^ith a ciiticv^m of Mr 
Montagus Recent Indnn Budget speech in the 
Hou'-e of Commons Jfr Wacha dnws pointed 
attention to the fact that in spite of enhanced 
taxation “the net revenue has grown since 
1906 07 to the extent of 2 60 pi cent wliems 
the net expenditure has grown to tlio extent of 
&25oratnno inoi-e than double’ M» Waclin 
pertinently nsk.s whether it ts a wise and soiukI 
pohey of Public Finance “to allow esixsndituro 


“A MODEL PDBLICATION’ 

The most enterprising publishers at the present 
moment in all Indua, and looking to the line of 
worktlej are doing, inawa} the pioneers in a 
particular branch of the publishing trade, nr® 
undoubtedly tho JOiing an I energetic hoiiso of 
Messrs 0 A Nate>an »b Co , of Madras, tbo 
proprietoi-s of tho In tian PeTieic Mr G A 
Nfttesan, the pnocipal of tho firm an 1 the editor 
of tho In Itan / cri'i who w a graduate of tho 
Madras ■Utuverutv, deserves coramendation for 
stiihing out ahno foi himself iiistea 1 of following 
in tho fontaUjs of the thous-ands of young In Inn 
Oroduatos turne<l out by tho Umversitiea, who 
cither swell the ranks to Govei-nreeut bemce or 
qivvbfy for the piofpssions Iho Indian I ertew is 
a jnoil 1 puhhcatioii, as we have had ocvosionto 
tiolico some tune ago, taking rank with the two 
other monthly inagaTines publi. heil in India, 
rii —The IlindnxUin ! tin^io cf Allal abad and 
FiH na? IPfsl of I’Mjinbny But what wc are 
pantieularlj pleaso-l to notice to-<lav in Messrs 
Natesans work is tho timtly j nblication in 
compact hauly volumes and at popular prices, 
treatises on toj ics and subjects of current and 
absorbing interest — T' ranjahr^ ^ 


to run at double the speed at which revenue was 
growing, especially for a country situated like 
India vrhere the annual isivonue wasalmost wholly 
dependent on the conditions of each jeirsagri 
cultural prospects, not to say aught about the 
extremely limited sources of revenue for purposes 
of taxation” lie very rightly protests against 
responsible oflieials talking light hem todij of tho 
eounlnesso! Indnn Finance when tho growing 
Gspen blwre iniperatn ely demands a serious cur- 
tailment Ihopaiiers which have been collected 
togetlier in tho hmdj little volume Iwfoiu us 
ought to receive cmeful attention at the baiuK of 
all tlioso inteieste^l lu the swvud fimncnl admin 
itration of Indii The booklet is priced at 
As 4 a copy and is published by 0 A Nates.an 
and Co , of Madras 
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been heard of it tlian of a boat load of people 
swallowed up by the ocean, unseen by eny other 
crew But the Ijabour Unions on the Pacific Coa«t 
were bitterly hostile to the Clnne'e and dii>lih.ed 
the Japanese settled there The “Hindus ther* 
fore, appeared to them to be the advance guar I of 
another Asiatic invasion winch was destined to 
flood "Western America with Orientals, submerge 
the white labourers, and kill Amenawi cmliiation 
in those parts 

Out of this panic originated the opposition to 
Indian immigration For a time it found expres 
Sion m the harrassment of our country people by 
petty tyrannies — in insolent remarks about their 
personal appearance and habits aboated at them 
as they walked about the streets etc Eflbrts 
were made to oust them from the positions they 
already held, and to keep them from getting other 
work 

A crisis was reached m 1907 8 A not was 
precipitated at Bellingham, m the State of Wash 
ington, resulting m more or less senous m|uries 
to several Indians employed lu a timber mill 
Apologists sought to eatenuate this disgraceful 
conduct by declaring that “Hindus had cut 
prices and were bnnging wages to a level at which 
no civilized human being could live Probably 
the real cause for the outrage on defenceless 
Indians was that at about that tune Asiatic im 
migmnta were being very badly treated in and 
around Vancouver, British Columbia, only a few 
miles distant from Bellingham, and the hostile 
pccp^e ol'^ne'^a^inguni \.awTivfeto erdodlheneA 
by this to ill treat the Indian subjects of the Bn 
tish sovereign It appeared to me at the time (I 
was then in the Unite 1 States) that those who 
attacked the Indians were convinced, for two tea 
sous, that nothing would be done to bnng them 
to book for their unlawful conduct (1) the poll 
ticians, in order to lure the Labour vote, would 
shield them from prosecution , and (2) there was 
no one to espouse the cause of my maltrentod 


countrymen Across the border, in a Bnth 
Eomtiiion, the lot of the “ Hindu " was not n^ 
easier than it was at Washington, and this weake^ 
ed the case ^of the Indians residing in the Unit^ 
States Whatever the reason may haio be<? 
those who biought about and took put m tf 
Bellingliam not were not punished for th^ 
assault upon the helpless and inofTensive irntf 
grants from Hmdostan 

While the Indian labourers were thus beii’ 
harrassed, the antip ithy of tho Labour UniP 
element in the Western States was also beiP 
directed towards those Induins who sougf 
Amencan citizenship It was contended th*] 
‘ Hindus, being neither Caucasians nor 
groes could not become naturalized citizeb 
for the Constitution expressly stipulated th^* 
those thus admitted must belong to one or th 
other of these races Whatever elso this eo^ 
tention accomplished, it certainly eened to shd 
how poor a knowledge of anthropology Amencai’ 
possess Or possibly they knew well enough th 
theories concerning tho origin of tho despis^" 
" Hindus ’but the Labour Unions would not pe* 
nut them to recognize the fact that Indians sf 
as much Aryans as the Caucasians To the cr® 
dit of an American jurist be it said, howeve* 
that he rose superior to prejudices and expedience 
and not long ago admitted a “Dandu’ to Unit^* 
States citizenship Tins is all the more remark;' 

We because tho authorities at Washington tl“ 

seat of the Federal Government— had ruled tlu* 
^tihndv'wiWg to that group of rac® 
admissible as cituens 

II 

The question arises, what has India done t' 
lend support to its people who Imo boon thii 
hampered m the United States of America l« 
their efforts to improve their status ? lias tb 
British Indian Administmtion been asked to mak' 
representations to tho Federal authorities a 
Washington, D 0 , urging them to ceaso 
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discTimiaating against Indian immigrants ? Or 
has any of our eminent lawjers deigned to study 
the legality or otherwise of the ruling excluding 
Indians from American citizenship ? Most Indnans 
aro too well satisfied to be subjects of King 
George to care to be citizens of the United States 
of Ameiica But in any case, the denial of tho 
privilege of citixenahip carries the stigma of racial 
mfenonty with it Has this or any other consi 
deration aroused tho sympathy of Indians for 
their countrymen in the United States who, even 
when sunounded by prejudiced and ill educsited 
people, are striving to uphold tho distinction of 
being the descendants of one of tho most ancient 
and enlightened races ? 

1 am likely to bo told that ui the case of ono 
thor Asiatic race whoso emigrants aro situated id 
the Unitetl States of America in conditions sum 
lar to those of Indians, the Ooicrnment, mther 
thin pmnto individuals, move to protect the m 
torcsts of their people in tho foreign land So far 
M it goes, this statement is true But ns wo 
have been reminded by retrogresaivo Anglo<In 
dians, India is not Japan, and Japan is not India 
Imperial authorities liaie not eicn been able to 
protect tho rights of Indians domiciled, and, m 
many eiscs, born m British Dominions Tlioy 
nro likely to fear that that retort would be Qting 
in their face were they to go to Presadent Wilson 
wnd demand of 1 im that the invi Uous discnmina 
tion ngair'it “ Hindus shall cease 

Besides, as I was naked by nn official not long 
ago, why fihoul 1 tho British Indian Government 
overt Itself to protect the interests of Indians m 
tho United States when promineot amongst that 
community nro men who are doing everytlung in 
their power to indiico Araenains to look with 
contempt U| on tho Oovemraent of India, and who 
are inciting 5 oung Indiana at homo and abrooil 
to nn lonmno constituted anthorit> m Uin iostnn? 
This imputition cm bo fasteneil upon only a 
Bmall minority of In Inns settM m tho United 


States, and not on the majority of them But so 
far ns it is true, it is unanswerable 

III 

WTiatever the reasons for the Indian apathy 
towards taking up the cause of their countrymen 
in America may be, it has encouraged the oppo 
nents of Indian immigrants to increase their 
hostility towards them, and the case of tho 
Indians m the United States has been going from 
bad to worse The immigration officials have so 
drastically checked the tide of “ Hindu ” immigra 
tion that, according to a statement made by 
Millnm B Wilson, the present Secretary of 
Labour in Dr Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, during 
the years from 1899 to 1914, only 6,656 Indians 
were allowed to enter the country This number 
did not include those Indians who came from the 
Philippines, but tliat omission was not very 
important In addition a large number of 
Indians have boon smuggled into the country, 
thereby, in some measure defeating the harsh 
regulations of the American Government and 
considerably increasing the number of settlers 
Indeed, the increase has been so great that the 
oQicia) figure of 6, 666 fails to give a correct idea 
of the strength of Indians in tho Pacific btates. 
As a matter of fact, there is no way of knowing 
just what the exact number is 

It IS only to be expected that such smuggling 
si ould alarm the authorities Secretary Wilson’s 
statement, to which reference has already been 
made, betrays this nervousness According to him 
there is a concerted movement afoot amongst the 
leaders in India to open up the gates of the 
United States foi their countrymen to enter He 
declares that he has been informed that news has 
been broadcasted that Amenca is the “ Promised 
lAnd, where constant work at high wages can bo 
had for the mere asking He goes on to state that 
lost spring nn officer of tho United States Govern 
iDont reported that some 6,000 or 7,000 Indians 
had congregated in the Philippines and wore wait 
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iDg tLcro for tlio won! til'll llio door hncl Itcen 
opcnwl for thorn, m hen they wouhl nt once pour 
into the country 

As to bo cxpw:tc<l, tlio ^Ilortc^t ctiltosloj* 
ping tho smuggling of Indnns, n'lnicly, b^ miim> 
ing iljNcnniinntion ngiinit them, H not to l>o 
tnhon On tho contnirj, mciRuitH nro l>eing«lo 
vi<iC(l to proront both tho ojien nnil illicit nrmnl 
of “ ILndui ” 

Just now two Hills nro under consideration 
before tho Immigration Committeo of tho llouso 
of Itoprcscutotives nt ^VlUjblngton, DC bearing 
upon Indian immigration Another Bill proposes 
to exclude not only “ Uindus, but all Asiatics 
Tho emphatic protests that llio Jajwneso liavo 
miulo have led to a lemporarj lull in tho consider 
atioQ of these Bills, and (or the mooicnt they are 
not being procoeiled v.ith 

ILowovor, tho immigration authorities teem to 
bo so prejudiced aguinst Atiatics that deiious 
donees are being mooted wLicIi noutd enable tbo 
Oovcrninont to keep Orientals out and yet not 
Jay It open to attacks from the Japanese Adioin> 
istration (the only Oriental Ooiernmcnt uivolied 
in the controersy considered by the Americans 
to bo worth reckoning with) One of these pro 
poses to prescribe tho niihtary test for male immi 
grants Tint is to say, each man enteiing tlio 
Uiutwl ?itatcs would liavo to bo from 10 to 3& 
years old, five (eot (our inches to six ftet one 
inch tall, and 128 to 17G pounds in weight 

Thu would not discountenance the tall, stalwart 
Sikhs but it would be likely to nflect other Indians, 
many of whom do not possess soldierly pbysKjuea 
but yet are capable of withstanding a great deal 
of physical strain It cci'tainly would bo eflectivo 
in keeping out the Japanese who, ns is well known, 
are very short in stature Tlio height of tlio 
average Inpanose imlo is just a shado over five 
feet Militiry regulations in Kip]<on pru^nbo 
five feet Ihite inches ns tho lioigbt for ”A 
Grade” fiualification, five feet two inches (or the 


Auxiliary Transport Kiiire, iml fiio feet one 
inch for Ibo Misliai! Coijri Enu wlieti tho 
Rtaiilanluof Jiciglitnro so Ion, )t iHy n large 
tiiinilxrof Jiijniirse youths who otherwise nro 
fully cjualiCrsl to n no their «•<mnt^y ii>> fonscnjil* 
are njeetc I hccaiiso they do not nnv t the nsjum 
inentn on to height It, tlien foir, dot s not ro 
qtiiroany stretch of tlio inmgmation to rcaliM 
tluit if tho UtiiUsI btstes of America were to 
prcocnlio flic fleet four iiicheK n» tho miniinuiii 
height for immigrants, not many NiJi>oneMJ 
uoiil 1 be able to enter 

Tlio most remarkable fcattim of tins proj'osod 
Ainciiilnient to the immigration law of tho United 
States 13 tho nano manner in which Mr (not Dr) 
NNiUon giieji away its iiltenor pnrjxw-o of Uinang 
out Aeiatics In n ra'cent rtaUnicnl ho kuiI — 

The Cemmiiiioner Ueeeri) hM (uFRcsted an ■mend* 
meet t« the liereierstion l^aw hr inclodies in the hit Of 
excluded alien* pcriona eet abie to p»si the pbyaieal 
test* rwjuwed ot recruits tor the United SUto* Army, 
•nd inasoaeb ai the rait majonly ef eur preient'day 
imreigraeU must earn * hrebhood, il at all, by perform 
tog manual labour, t can *ee no reaion why theatandird 
•hould not be rsieed to thia psiat 7A(* mrfAed irouM 
a((f fn ao/nniy (Ac p’^lUrn of AiiuUe (mmlffroftcm, 
a$tf<llat immigrathn arntrolly of labouring tit* 
mrn(a, irtCAout nototinsr th« wtoat /avaurfd>iva({eA or 
o(Acr a<m<(or rtauaca eonlaintd in rfithny (rmfica, 
tor the aabjrcU and cilixena oT *11 couotnet would, 
under aocb * Jaw, be treated ai to pbniral requirement* 
io ciactlj tbe aaae manner 

1 haio itrJiciseil tho paasngo dealing with the 
effect which, ncconhng to Mr M iNon, the amend 
ment, it passed, would have upon Asiatic immi 
grntion Tho clauses in which the Secretary of 
Tjvbout rays Hint the amendmont, while checking 
Awatic (Japanese) immigi'vtion wall not contra- 
vene existing treaty rights (with Japan) deserves 
special notice 

It may bo adJoil that thei-o ls a Ihll lieforc the 
Ifoiwo of llejrescntafiies of the United Slates 
asking for the imposition of an t'diioatioinl test 
upon immigrants which, if pas. e 1 in conjunction 
with this Buggested amendment woiil I practically 
stop nil Asiatic and especially Indian immi- 
gration 
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IV 

Lest 0 . wrong impression miy be given, it is 
necessary to saj that all Americana are not 
anxious to exeludo Indians and other Asiatics 
On the contrary, the inhabitants of the Eastern 
States where, broadly 6pe<iking, the cultured 
classes reside, have r^o prejudices against Onen 
tals In fact, in that part of the “ land of the 
brave and the homo of the free,” Orientals aie 
more likely to be given preferential instead of lU 
treatment Amencans residing on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and oven in the mid Eastern States, 
look upon Indians as the repobitonea of ancient 
wisdom, and esteem them highly for their epm 
tual qualities Strange to say, cultured people, 
oven m the Pacific States, where the trade unions 
are raising an outcry agiinst Indian labourers, 
do honour Onentils Few Asiatics who havo 
bton m the United States as religious teachers, 
wntors, professional men, traders or students 
could complain of having been subjected to indig 
nitios or harsh trc'stmont , and most of them 
could testify to the cordial hospitality lavished 
upon them by Amencans 

IJut this notwithstanding, the Xjnbour Unions, 
almost as a unit, aro violently opposed to Asiatic 
libourois Unfortunately, just at picsenbonoof 
tflo iftfnirnatfing jfgrrrvs m tfAo C}h6inct of ih, 
Wilson » the Seci-etary of Laboui, Ur William 
11 Wilson, who IS a “Labour Unionist” His 
authontj, theieforo, is being exerted to stimulate 
the movement for the cxclunon of Asiatics Such 
a liighlj placed influenco against Onentals is 
mennciTig 

Wq in Indua are taught to look upon Amen 
c.vns aa democratic, but it is jnst as well to bear 
in mind the fact that a largo section of them are 
nothing hut bundhs of rvcial prejudice These 
men and women arc the descendants of those who 
hvstlj exploited the negro slaves Most of them 
have contimnnl to ignore the facts that almost two 
generations ago the Eegrot-s were freed, oHd Lave 


bought to do all in their powev to check the pro- 
gi«ss of the Afro Americans In anj case, they 
have not become reconciled to the fact that the 
Negixi IS a human being, with equal rights and 
privileges guaranteed him by their Constitution 
It IS only to bo expected that men and women so 
prejudiced as these should fake up the cry of the 
labour Unions against Asiatics 

V. 

Here, then, we have the case of the Indians m 
the United States It bristles with difficulties. 
It brings to view some of the basest traits in 
human character It raises dehcato and far- 
reachiog issues 

One way to deal with the situatiori is to look 
upon It as too trivial to trouble about But such 
apathy would bo cowardly If we value our 
lights at all, we ought to try to defend them If 
nothing else, the authorities should be appealed 
to to mako representations to prevent Indians 
from being discriminated against by Americans 
Besides, why not institute legal proceedings to 
test the right of the American authorities to 
brand Indians as mem tiers of an inferior race ? 


^tbe IReal anb tbe 3i>eal.* 

BY 

DR. RABINDRANATH TAQORl 

K my cabin when I opened my eyc^s onemom- 
ing and looked out of tho porthole, I saw 
that the sea was a little choppy ^ 

strong wind blowing from tno west I heard 
tbe sibilant murmur of the waves, it seemed that 
in some instrument invisible, music w^^g sounding 
The sound of it m no way resembled the thunder- 
ous rolling of clouds , it was low and sustained 
But nt m U .0 m.dst of ■. concerto of 
Kartal and suntlai other high sounding noisy ms- 
tmTOent-., one thrilling unwincd imto tho 
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chord of a violin drowns all sounds and vibrates 
m the heart, so the unending strain of that deep 
and silent music swelled up and filled the bosom 
of the sky above I thought I would sing , 1 
wished I could voice the mu«iG I heard withm 
But alas, such an attempt was n disturbance, font 
interrupted the profound peace of the larger 
music I was silent therefore 

Only one thought seized me then — that this 
music which the great sea had struct in the inner 
chord of my soul could never be a mere echo of 
the wail of wind and the murmur of waves that 
I heard around I could not cill it in any sense, 
an imita-Uon of the sounds of water and of wind 
that filled the space above It was a distinct 
music and in sweet order, one by one, the notes 
of it opened out to me like the petals of a full 
blonn fioisor Did I say it was distinett But I 
felt that it was not so in the strict meaning of 
this term , for it nas really the inner voice of the 
mighty sound of the sea And it ascended higher 
and higher, filhog, like the saeet^smelhng smoke 
of incense burnt m the holy temple, all tho pores 
and intoreticcs of space «ith melody! ^\'hatex 
haled from the breath of the sea was sound out 
wardly, but I felt tint inwardly it was music, 
deep, very deep mu«ic 

There IS indeed a relation between the outer 
and the inner 'ftorlds but it 18 ono of diOeicnco 
and not of ilentity The two worlds are united 
but where the connecting link i«, which joins them 
and makes them one, eludes our vision Still, 
tho unity exists, although it is inexplicable, for it 
can neither be shown nor proved 

I or instance, the vibrations cf ether strike my 
eje but m my mind 1 perceive light, objects 
alToct my senses, but 1 discern bevutj within, 
events hapjAcn outside, but j leasuro and pom are 
felt in tho min I The distinguishing feature of 
the former is imgnitudc, which readily submits to 
analjsjs, but tl at is precisely Bb«ent in tho latter 
AVhat we call “ fctlf ’ u, when viewed from out 


side, a combination of sound, smell, touch, feeling 
and thought etc , widely disparate m time but 
whoQ viewed from within, it has a wholeness and 
completeness of its own It refuses to bo token as 
a mere counterpart of the outside, its ow n expres 
Sion essentially depending on its being dilfercnt 
and dissimilar from the latter 

We, therefore, see that all that the artist is 
anxious for, is to express this mvasible and inex 
pressible within, lying in the heart of the visible 
and the tangible without And surely the artist 
falls in hia mission, if he imitates merely , for 
constant use succeeds very well in wearing away 
all freshness of feeling and newness of thought 
When any visible form, therefore, mokes itself 
ultimate and absolute and we toke it as such, 
there are no new stirrings within as there is 
nothing new perceived In this case, we live and 
move and do our work in tho world, remaining a 
stranger to it all the while, end barring all ways 
that might let it to some small extent mto our 
hearts The invisible and inner beauty of the 
universe is a thing of the heart, and the artist 
knows It ns such lie rends the veil woven bj 
babit and brings out that inner beauty t or this 
reason, he does not follow any conventional form 
but on the contrary disturbs conventions a great 

iloal He always transposes and changes one 
form into another tind by such transfiguration ho 
Ignores its ultimateness and absoluteness In his 
bands the thing of the eye changes place with-tho 
thing of the car , he transforms a purely nudiblo 
form into a purely visible one He thus proves 
that no form is ultimate nnd final in the universe 
All forms are Bjmbols H their passage to the 
soul bo once opened, they remain no longer fixed 
but become plastic and free 

In our countrj, musicians bavealwajsnssociat 
cd tho rays and roytnw with diirerent parts of tho 
day an 1 night and with seasons too for m 
stance, AAntro is a rngini of the morning But is 
It an imitation of tho thousand sounds of tho new 
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awakened earth that we hear in the morning 
time ? No The mu'iician who composed it had 
heard with rapt soul the inner music of all tho 
various sounds, — and more, of the deep and sound 
less silence of tho morning and then ho could say 
that his ‘ r>ha\ro ’ was a rnymt of tho morning 
How can that be confounded with any outward 
expression of the morning which is only perceived 
through tho sousea ^ 

This distmctuo feature of Indian music appeals 
to mo Morning and noon, evening and night 
and deep midnight, tho rains and spring all have 
their respective rarfs and rafftms In all seasons 
and at all times, ever new raffints are being played 
in tho private audience chamber of the Creator 
wliore by the deepest car of the heart our musi 
Clans havo caught some of their notca fleel\ngV> 
Tlio Indian rugmw therefore suggest to jou 
that beneath this outer manifestation of tho uni 
sorse, there is another manifestation, more in 
tons© and more profound 
Tho groat creative artists in Europe havo undoubt 
oilly attempted to exprass, in some nay or other, 
this deeper message of inner mystery in their com. 
positions What httlo of Western music reaches 
from outsilors to us, prompts me to make a few 
observations which may not bo altogether wrong 
Among tho passengers m our boat, there area 
few who sing and play in the evening I always 
take a seat in ono comer of tho saloon whenever 
they meet for that purpose Do not think from 
this that I havo a natural interest in European 
music, which attracts me thither But I know, 
for certain, that to appreciate any good thing 
requires patient application and culture Tho 
best is not always uhat cosily and cheaply appeals 
to us but rather what has to be slowly sought and 
won I, therefore, try to listen to foreign music 
^^^len it does not interest me, I do not dismiss it 
with contempt or indifTorenco 

We have hero a young man and two young 
women, who sing perhaps tolerably well People 


in the boat enjoy thoir songs The songs are of 
different kinds some are patriotic and speak of 
the greatness and glory of England Some aro 
farovvell songs of forlorn lovers , while a greater 
number of them express the feelings and moods 
of lovers in general But, os I listen, what I mark 
itn anably in all of them is a sti ong emphasis both 
tn the tunes as well as in the voice of the singers 
The effort and empliasis, I notice, aro not an in 
tegral part of the songs themselves, but are urged 
and impelled, ton largo extent from without It 
betrays an evident desire to make the emotions 
quite palpable and obvious to the listeners by this 
urging and straining of both voice and tune 

Of course it js natural that when w’O exprc'is 
any emotion, our voice rises and falls with the 
nse and fall of the feelings expressed But musvo 
IS not an imitation of nature, neither it la allied 
in any way to histnonism If we confound the one 
with tho other wo should repress the pure form 
of music Whenever I listen to music m tho 
saloon, I am forced therefore to como to this con 
elusion that these people, who sing, want to point 
with their fijigera, os it were, to the invisible emo 
tions by forcing them out with a deal of emphasia 
and exaggeration 

Music tannot be perceived that way I do not 
core to know how the lover actually feels when I 
listen to a love song , but I must find out tho 
feding of that feeling, that inner and delicate feel 
ing which alone can be translated into music 
The two expressions of feehng can never coincide, 
for what IS outwardly an emotion is, m its inner 
essence, music And they are greatly dissimilar 
just as the vibration of ether and the perception 
of light are dissimilar 

We express sorrow by shedding tears, and joy 
by laughing, and what can be more natural ? But 
if m the singing of a sorrowful song, the singer 
imitates weeping and in a song of jubilance, laugh 
ter, how grossly he insults the goddess of Music, 
the finer sense of music In fact, the power of 
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TEi)e Xate Xovb fiDinto 


By THE EDITOR 

f HE news of the deitli of Lord Jlinto which 
has boon received with sincere grief by all 
‘ classes of people recalls to our mind the 
cntieal juncture in the liistorj of our country at 
which Uis Lordship had to aasumc 'he responsibili 
ties of his high office as Viceroy and Governor 
Gonenl of India His masterful predecessor had 
bequeathed to him literally an embarrassed legac. 
The brill, mt but tactle a potenato, who for a time 
fancied within himself that ho had captivated 
the Oi.ental mind by hi, pompous declarations 
and professed love of India was made to 
roahso soon that he was gloating over a house 
built of s. 1 . 1 , Loil Curron made no secret 
o! 1.1, antipathy towards the educated classes 
He did everything m his power to make 
„ f bow little they counted 

His edited notion of h.s own supreme wisdom 
and of the bureiucincy, for both of which he 
claimed almost a virtual character of infalli 
Mlty made him trample more systematically than 
an, of hi, predecessor, on the opinions of the cdu 
aated classes He openly laid down, in a Besoh, 

Te t Tt a" ’"“■“"‘yuf the Govern 

among other things tL ’ 

q« s te tests mtiat Dererthplflf. pass tho ro 

b, E„*i,.i,„„ b” bold 

heredity partly by aubrino ne.*" ‘j hj 

hoowleJf-e of tl 6 pr Liple^, of edacat on 
m«nd and tbo vigour U of 

for the task and that tho^ule of I *''® '"“entiat 
rule and any other rule in the c * British 

being impoaa ble the tone and c«o 

the.. Who h.„ e,eowror.'r."'“SS,S»“ b“ - b? 

bo dl'&rir'’ 

2Da O' tbo feeling 


w. u^iausi. wmcii 1 C engendered in the minds o* 
the people oven as against the policy of British 
rule in India It was an unworthy attempt to 
enplunnway one of the solemn nssiirance, eon 
eejed to tlio people of India by tho Quoen’i, Pro 
clamation Later on, Lord Morley in tho House of 
^rds repudiated with just indiguation the“potty 
togging ■ spirit which Lord Cuizon had sought 
to intorprot that s icred document Not contLt 
with his attempt to hohttle the character of tho 
Queens Proclamation, the Viceroy m a high 
nded and unceremonious manner ridiculed 
jn the modest proposals made for tho eicpansion 
of his own Council and of those of tho other Pro 
Cl encies „„der h„ charge As tho Hon A, 
Gokhalo pointed out - 

EnXh^rn It, I ■'bcr. ,h, 

and talk all tho while of du?y The**! power 

nossnra* tobogorerned anrf only busi 

P«bn ‘0 hayea1,yX,a,ptat,on” ? 

thiDga there wag no room for 5'* “oheme of 

country and haring S, fed ^ cl.gseg of tho 
length of time by an eSitv aK ^or a?y 

hi. cnsdeocb. Pccc..didL‘'rcnV,“.'‘;i* 

Ind?a HhTanlfy'ls^rcTed wtahe IT 

rh-:p:xr-— 

of which they were jnsfirr^d ““-ached and 

“cntcd and a just Td ^ « 

madcloicsmt,ttothoutmostBrLorfT“^‘''’" 

had made un his Tn, .r * l *^^°*^'*Gurzonwho 
“P mind to break nrt 

solidarity of the Ronen.,! , ^ unity and 
promote in a clover mannoVrfechnw oTd 
tnterests between th^ tt d ° ^ ‘^‘^ergent 

~dwith.ndoee"re:o:L:,r"’"' 

horyatep, to effect tl,. u, . “encoes 

ho had set his heart 1, 0^^ 

“hole country was ablaze, X IT T 
■’■content and dmsat.sfa^nj 
retimes taking shapT Tt 

jectmnable forms It i. '^‘reniolj ob 

“ just „t tffie 
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of affairs that one morning India learned 
with a sigh of relief that con'sequent on a 
difference of opinion with the Commander in- 
Chief, Lord Kitchener, Lord Curzon had resigned 
and there was an end of his obnoxious regime 
It would be no exaggeration to say that the India 
which Lonl Minto had to face was quite in dis 
content and was in a terribly angry |niood 
It was a situation of a very serious character 
which the new Viceroy had to face With the 
in born instincts of a nobleman and in the true 


spirit of the statesman, Lord Minto quieJy 
applied himself to a study of the situation, and 
before many months it became evident to him 


that “ ere long he would have to deal with a 
moss of accumulated popular discontent-— a dis 
content which was difficult to define but which many 
moderate and loyal Indians believed to be due 
to the disregard on the part of the rulers of their 
(the Indians) just hopes ' To use I^ordMmtos 
own words, much of the discontent “ was justifi 
able and was directly due to a dawning belief that 
further opportunities must be afforded for the 


official representation of Indian public opinion 
and a great share be granted to rndtans in the 
Government of their country 
“ Wben I took up the remi of Government n« Viceroy 
in the Ute autumn of IDOa all A«ia was marrollinr at 
theTictonesof Japan orer a European Power Their 
effoets were far reaching New poiaihilities leemed to 
■pnng into existence There were inJicaUons of ponu- 
lar aemands in China, in Persia in Egypt and In 
^ of the Pastern 

world, and though to outward appearance India wa* 
quiet In the sense that there was at that moment no 
visible aenU political agitation she had not escaped the 
general infection And before I had been in the conn 
tnr a year, 1 shared the view of my colleagues that 

beneath a seemingly calm surface there existed a mass 

of smothered polit eal discontent much of which was 
thotMghly )uitiaabte and doe to causes which we were 
called upon to examine We heartily recognised the 
th# masses of the people of India and we were 

Lmr.7,nn?i fK*7P™’* """rtural 

. !.V examination \ou cannot iit for 
ever on a tafety valre no matter how sound the boiler 
msy be Someth ng had to bo done and we deeid^ ta 
of 58"2*" cipand the scope of the Art 


This WM the only conclusion that a just and 

fair minded Viceroy could hare arrived at, and 


Lord Minto took the oarlie'it opportunity to right 
Home of the wrongs which his predecessor had 
inflicted on the people The first year of his office 
had not closed before the new Viceroy had drawn 
up A Note for circulation among his colleagues, in 
the course of which he said — 

The growth of education which British rule has done 
•o much to encourage is bearing fruit Important 
claesee nf the population are learning to realise their 
own position to estimate for theraselves their own 
Intellectual capacities and to compare their claima for 
an equalite of citizenship with those of the ruling race, 
whilst the directing inBucnces of political life at home 
are eimultaneouily in full accord with the advance of 
political thought in India But we, the Government 
of India cannot shut our eyes to present conditions 
The political atmosnhere is full of change Questions 
are before ut which we cannot alTord to ignore and 
which we must attempt to answer, and to me it would 
eppearall important that the initiative should emanate 
front ua Uiat the GoTcrnment of ind a should not be 
put 10 the position of appearing to have its hands forced 
by agitation in this country or by pressure from home , 
that we should be the first to recognise sarrounding 
conditions and to place before His Majesty e Government 
the oninion wbieh personal experience end a close toueb 
with the every day life of India entitle us to hold 

Thisiatbetniogenesisofthe nomentoiis l^Iorley 
Mmto Reforms And despite nnny thinga that 
have been said to the contrary, eapeeially bj in 
tereeted agitators both in India and nt home who 
were against the reforms altogether, Lord Mmto’a 
Govemmentwerethe "firstframersofthe scheme " 
To uao his own expression, “ they are not the 
outcome of an ignoblo conceiision to unlawful 
agitation or to unjustifiable nenousness ’ His 
enemies — and they were also the enemies of the 
people of Indio — were not tired of accusing Lonl 
Mmto of weakly yielding to popular clamour and 
creating a situation which was likely to prove a 
danger to the stability of British rule in India 
It was impossible for these critics to contem- 
plate with equanimity the course of action pursued 
by Lord Mmto who, while he sternly put down 
every act of violence by measures of a repressive 
cliarocter, still clung firmly and resolutely 
to bis well conceived policy of conciliating the 
educated classps of India The trutli la Lord 
Mmto utilised ei cry weapon at his disposal to put 

down anarchy and violence m any form anJ thci^ 
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by ensured public safetj At the e^rao time he 
would not sta) his hand in any manner whatso 
over and puta stop to his reforms, for that would 
bo an unjust punishment inflicted on the many 
loyal Indians who had just grounds for discontent 
as against the infinitesimally small number who 
were prone to sedition or to entertain any wish for 
the subversion of British rule For suchmea 
sures as the deportations, the Seditious Meetings 
Act, the Newspapers Offences Act and the 
the Criminal Jurisdiction Act, Lord Mmto has 
been the recipient of a good deal of sting and 
unpleasant criticism at the hands of the Indian 
people, while at the hands of the bureaucracy here 
of the Fuller type, and of its counterpart in England 
he had been mercilessly criticised for the great re 
forms he initiated and which the greatest English 
statesmen of modem times— Iford Morley— ap 
proved aud put into action To say for one moment 
that there was no nece*'Sity at all for some sort of 
legislation such as Lord &lmto initiated to put 
down anarchy and sedition would hardly be fair 
To deny the vast mass of loyal Indians the fulfil 
ment of their legitimate hopes and aspirations on 
account of isolated acts of anarchism on the part 
of a few miscreants would bo doing a grave injus 
tice to the country at large It is but fair to let 
Lord ^Unlo eiplaiu his stateamnnlike and coura 
geous policy 

The firat duty of every OoveroDient is to ensure the 
public Bstety, aud thatvre were detetmined to do with 
all theweapons at our disposal But the really crucial 
quostioD to decide was the policy to be adopted towards 
tbo political state of the country generally 1 know well 
bow difficult It is to know at what point estremo politi 
cal agitation may be tempted to join hands with revolu 
tionary violence But was no answer to be given to the 
pohtical demands of which I have told you, which we 
ourselves considered just demands ? Was no answer to 
bo given to them, because we were aware of anarchical 
plots? Was the Government of India to allow tneso 
murderous conspiracies to blacken the leputation of the 
whole loyal population of India the vast majon^ of 
which was as homfiod and alarmed by them as were 
their British rulers ? 

Personally, 1 had never any hesitation as to the lines 
to bo followed ^Vehad to insist on separating Qie 
sheep from the goats The Government of India was, 
in my opinion, compelled by force of cucumatances to 


adopt a dual lino of action — to recognize the necessity 
for administrative reforms, and simultaneously to repress 
acditioo , and consequently our action w»8, perhaps, 
not unnaturally, somewhat misunderstood At home At 
tho same time, it is my firm belief that the Government 
of India to day is fairly entitled to claim that the poll* 
tical qniet which now reigns throughout Iiidia is duo to 
tho policy which was thon adopted (CbeorsJ Anarchical 
crimes in India, 1 am afraid, we are always exposed to. 
Wo all know that other countries are not fr^e from them 
The bomb has unfortunately been introduced into India , 
It has to a certain extent gamed a footing Anarchical 
plots require the most careful watching 'fbey are very 
much of tho same nature as crimes committed m Euro* 
pean countries , end there is no greater mistake than to 
believe that, if an outrage occurs, it is dUO to general 
sedition or to general disloyalty on the part of the people 
of India 

That Lord Minto’s policy was the only true and 
correct one has been amply proved by eubsequent 
events The enlargement of the various Legisla- 
tive Coimcila, the admission of Indians into the 
Executive Councils of tho Viceroy, the Governors 
and the Lieutenant Governors, m fact ,bii8 general 
policy of conciliating the educated (ilosses, have 
abundantly been justified And there ts no doubt, 
as Lord Mmto himself aclcnowledged later on, 
that “ the great mass of invaluable moderate opj 
mon rallied to the support of the GiJvemment ” 
The confidence placed by the Viceroy m the re- 
presentatives of the people was not in VAin “ I can- 
not speik too highly, said Lord Mmto, “ of their 
moderation in debate, their sound commonsense 
and their readiness to accept suggestions ns 
to the course of action to be puraund^ 
• • • It IS an era in which the Government of 
India will continue to grow in strength in res- 
ponse to Indian sympathy and support ’ , 

If ho succeeded well in putting do^vn anarchy 
and sedition and in conciliating tho educated 
classes by what is now known as the Morley Mmto 
Reforms, he \vn8 equally successful in improving 
the temper of the Indian Princes towards tho 
Government of India for even they had been sorely 
tnel by Lord Cnrzon Gieat credit iH due to him 
for tho many attempts lie mode to improve the rola 
tions between the paramount power and the Indian 
Chiefs, and one is reminded of his notable 
pronouncement on this question nt TJdaipm — . 
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In a word, the object of mjr Governmeot haa been to 
interpret tbe ptonouucemem of two suceesaiTe Sorer* 
esgns ai inculcitiog in accordance with tJie eloquent 
words oIHjs Rojral Highness the Prince of V7a)ea in 
his speech at the Giuldbatl after bis return from India, 
a more sjcipathetic and therefore a more elaatio policy. 
The foundation alone of the whole ayatem la the re«(^* 
DitioD of identity of interests between the Imperts) 
Goremment and the Durbars and the minimuin of 
interference with the latter in their own afftdra I hare 
always been opposed to anything like pressure on the 
Durbars with a new to introducing British methods of 
edministrstion I bare preferred that reforms ahonid 
omanate from the Durbars themselres and grow np lo 
harmony with the traditions of the State 

\ye are at the commeocemeiit of a new era of thought 
in India, tVe shall hare many eew problems to face as 
years go on, problema surrounded wiUi difhculUea and 
anxieties in the solution of which 1 trust that the Ruling 
Chiefs of India will ercr bear m mind that the lotereats 
of themselTes aud their people are identical with those 
of the Supremo Oorernment. 

- Thw pronouncement had not a little eirect in 
soothing the feelings of many a dt<;eontentcd 
Indian pnneo and llulerwhobad been needlec''ly 
made to feel his eubeerviency to the Britisli powci, 
Among other tlungs, by the programme of Uio 
grent pageant of Loi-d Curzon e time— lus 
faiounto Durbar 

To have found a country di<contonted in every 
poeaiblo way and the temper of the people frorclj 
tnod in fill pONRible direction*, vnth outburst, of 
anarchism now and then to disturb the i>caco 
and tinnt|uillity of all, and to have in the end 
sitecoodcd efloctiiely m promoting peace between 
the rulers and the riiletl wu* no cnvyachiovement 
A*obM3ned by tlio (7ojiiwo;ii''crtf in a touching 
obitiivry notice of Lonl Minto, “bo distin* 
giiL'Iieil^between the righteous unret-t winch was 
l>orn of contact with Ilntish freedom and tint 
whicb was cniniml and amrchical, and refused 
to treat Math lin«lditj yeariimgs wbicli were 
rooted III admiration of Dnlain'a ordered liberty, 
and were the inentaWe rciuH* of Bntain'a policy 
llo n*Veil 1 IS own life, and iho life dearer to bim 
thftnhn own, by refo'-ing to dninnt the p«qile 
tor the crime* of a few, thn* restoring conGdence 
where \nruc rcigiie-l " Tlwrc i* a school of cntic* 
whidi wnll gire the appelhtion “ Great " only to 
‘‘Uiofussj bnlliants,’ but if evcra^’lcc^oy deserved 


to bo ctlled great, it was he who succeeded in the 
delicntennde^cceedingly diihctiU task of bridging the 
gulf that had been created between the ruleiai and 
the ruled Vlien the passions and pai tisanships of 
thehourare forgiven and forgotten and when wo 
recall to our mind the many tnals and dilhculties 
which Lord Minto had to undergo during liis Vice 
royalty and the successful manner ir. which ho 
acquitted bim«elf tn that gieat and arduous task, 
necAonotbut feel that the tiue verdict on his 
Administration lies in the glowing eulogy of Sir 
Gokhale in the Viceioy's Legislative Council on 
Maroh 29, 1909 — 

My Loid among the many great men who hftro held 
office AS Geseraor'GeDerAl in this country, there are 
three nsmes which the people cherish above ell others— 
tbe nsmes of Bentiock, Conning end Ripon I renture 
lo predict, both ASA student of Inditn bistory Aod si 
one who his tsken some psrt, howsrer humble, in the 
public life of the country tor the Use twenty yesri, thst 
It ie in the cempeny ul these Viceroys thet Voiir Lord* 
ships iisme will go down to posterity in India. 


The “Friends of India’’ Series 

This is » new Series cl short biogranbieal sketches of 
eminent men wbo bare laboured lor lue good of India, 
which tbe Publishers Tenture to think will bo s welcome 
Addition to tho p'lIitiCAl end histoncal literature of the 
cwjntey. ThcvobwgtAphies ate so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent Interiset lo the student 
as well es to tbe pnhtici ID Copious extracts Iroin tbe 
speeches sod writings of the "Priciids of India'' on 
Jodian AOairs are given in tho sketches Each volume 
has A froDVispiece and la priced at A* 1 & copy 
Lord Uorley Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Blpon John Bright 

SirWllllan) Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Urs Annie BeiADt Mr, A 0 Hume 

VovbTb\'o\'o ^'iiTleTiry Lotion 

Edmund Burke Lord Macaulay 

2he ht(vitr — Will be a welcome addition to the 
pglitieai and h «loric»l literature ot the country 
khs Modern Retnet# —On the corcr of each volume Is 
pristed % putliaM ot Vbo subiect el tho skelcli and the 
stories Are tnid in a lively and lotcreatiog manner, with 
short extracts Iron noUblo speeches delivered The 
s«ncs should bo vclcome to tbe public 

7%* Ctnlrtil Ux’viH Colley Mapanes —Useful little 
biographies ot « U known men and women Tbcsokoep 
os up lo dale, aid the price, four annas each, makes a 
Aiua'I library possible for all 

At d caeft 6 {Sis) at a Um t At 3 each 

Q,A bf atesan & Ca , Bunkutama Ch«lly*Bttetl, alsdtas 
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& COHHOH SCRIPT FOR INDIA 

BY 

BABU SARODA CHARAN MITRA CIE 
{Tetirecl Jiutge of ihe Calcutta Jli^h Court) 

^ TTE use of a common script for all dialects 
\J; and languages bas 1 ast potentnhties Noav 
* we ha\e a number of literarj coobmg pots 
instead of one for the brotherhood of Indian peo 
pies We are divided although Me talk of fusion 
on the platform and on paper We, however, for 
get that Tve are wanting m the essential elements 
of union — a common script and a common langu 
age of literature for the whole of India and social 
fusion consistent with religious beliefs and ordi 
nances of ancient sages A common senpt is the 
first step in the formation of a homogeneous 
whole Narrow nationalism and confined ideas of 
patriotism^ such as those that mo\ ed the thought 
less mass in Bengal when it was partitioned during 
Lord Curzon's viceroyalty, are obstacles to real 
progress There can be no real harm, if there be 
many local governments for administrative pur 
poae — 80 iiiani/ satrapies, but the imperial idea of 
Indian nationality should pervade the whole of 
India in senpt, language, literature and social man 
ners and customs Kfere speeches about the union 
of India containing rhetorical (lashes indicate the 
dream of a confused brain, if they are without ad 
vocacy and practical suggestion of tho means, tho 
tnie elements of fusion 

It 13 conceded by all except a few who are en 
grossed with other duties of life and are not dis 
posetl to pay any thought on ^he true means of 
the fusion of the Indian nations into one great 
nation, os it was in India s ancient days of glorj, 
that wo shoul I first have a common scnjit Lven 
Europeans feel the necessity, although they would 
be highly pleased if their own Homan sciipt were 


l8ie 


adopted Ju fact, thcro c.in bo no doubt ns to 
a consensus of opinion Tho nbsonco of opinions 
of thinkers and talkcra who arc not disposed to 
think or talk on tho subject, docs not detiutt 
from tins consensus But mere opinion, if not 
followed by action, luas no pm.ctic.il aaliio We 
must be up and doing 

Fondnes.s for one’s own porsonsnnd things with 
which we Imo been familiar from our childhood 
IS consistent with human nature As Bengalis 
wo love onr own Bengal script and ne love the 
Devnagn os the next script with which wo Imo 
been most familiar We have no fondness for the 
Boman scnjit, not only because it ls foreign but 
because it is to an Indian really barbarous — illo 
gicalin arrangement and inconsistent in the names 
of its character's, the sound that aich character 
reprcj>€nts being diflcront from its name But 
the people of Europe and other parts of the world 
which owe their civilization to Imperial Homo are 
fond of their own script and they would tiy to 
see its expansion So it is with the people who 
owe their avihzution to the Khahfate and they 
are fond of the Anibic and its child the Pei ■nan 
script The Anbic and the Eurojiean Kcnpt':, 
Greek oi tho Roman liavo been foimed from 
the Phoenician ami they aro impressed nith the 

same tingo ol barbarism 

Wo must confess, howcv er, that the Roman 
script has some advantages over the Devnagn 
Alraobt the whole of the cmlizod world is also non 
familiar with the Roman script Notwithstanding 
our national fondness for tho BengiU orDovnngn 
script, we would bo prepared for tho sake of a 
voenmoa script and ultimate benefit of Indi in na 
tionahtyto advocate tho adoption of n script 
b-xsed on Roman cliaroctcrs, if for any cogent lea* 
sons tho Dovnagu may not bo adopted 

SjmWs 1„TO no inn.to vahio oMcopt per- 
hnp. to tho mjrtic Tl.c letter a or nlpln. M 
moy bo eubstituteil fra ,t >s mired by 

tho sound It ropiosonts tVoEmnot but hno ob- 
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jection from, a catholic point of view to uso the 
symbol n for but we would insist upon n bciiy 
called ^ and not tn Let the highly avilued 
world using the Roman scnpt come forward and 
agree to change the names of the letters in the 
Roman alphabet and our first objection to the use 
of the Roman scnpt would vanish In naming 
symbols^ e'i'se and simplification should be our 
guide Let us deal with the Sanskrit ivord 
{^vachanam) As soon as the Indian child learns 
his alphabet, he would be able to read the 
word without the help of a teacher, but with the 
present names of Roman characters, he would not 
bo able to read vachanam, lie must first learn 
the sounds the letters represent and would then 
be able to read Why interpose most unoeces 
sarily a difficulty, a seiious obstacle to the means 
of acquisition o! knowledge l^oneof the scripts in 
use at the present day have in this respect the 
advantage which the pure Indian scripts, especi 
ally the Devnagn, has 

The next thing that deserves serious considera 
tion in the choice of a script for India, if not for 
the whole of the cmhzed world is the arrange 
ment of fetters Our idea is that arrangement 
should be scientific and follow a definite order. 
Follow either the organs of utterance or the rules 
of inter change of letters from a grammarians 
point of auew Father order would bo logical and 
useful In the scripts that owe their onpn to 
the Phocmaan alphabet, the vowels and conso 
nants are intermixed and the organs of utterance 
are entirely ignored The Law winch Gnmm hod 
the good fortune to discover and {lomuigateto 
the worfd was only an appfication to Aryan Ian* 
gUHges of the rules laid down by Sanskrit gram 
marians based on Paniiii s first sutra ^ ® ^ A.c 

Ibw or Icr wo may adopt os prefatory to the study 
of grammar of any particular Unguago or the 
grammar of fingingos Rut ono wouff cetiainfy 
prefer arrangeraeut accordmg to organs of utter 
aocc Ikgin from the lowest, the throat, and end 


with the lips and arrange tho letters of the alpha 
bet, and then pLoco in order the symbols repi-esent 
ing sounds which require tho help of two organs 
and those which have hissing sounds and hiatus 
A or f In ono word, adopt the most natural as 
well os scientifac arrangement of the Indianalpha 
bets If that may be done my second objection 
would disappear The vowels must also be separ 
ated from the consonants We should hav’e 

f and *I ic 

Such in my humble opinion should be a uiu 
versal script or alphabet 

IV ill the enlightened nations of Europe and 
America, using the Romm faenpt, agree to such a 
change? Wo fear not Pamihanty breeds love— 
not vivvays contempt They are too fond of their 
own The hope of having a umvensal script ba 
sed on a simple and at the same time a scientific 
basis IS distant Even an impenal scnpt based on 
scientific basis for the British Empire only la he 
yond the purview of hope They have not yet 
adopted the metric ey stem of weights and men 
sures, except in scientific works—they will not do 
so We have no alternative but to fall back on 
the Devnagn for a common Indian script 

SWAMI YIVEEAKAHBA Ad exbsustire sod 
coraprebeaiiTe collection of hii epeecbei and writings 
Crovm 8to 600 pa^e*, /evr portrait* Third 
Edition, reviled »nd enlarged Prieo R* 2 To sob- 
eenbere of tho * Indien Itevien, Re 

SRI bankaracharyas select works. 

The text in S»os^^t Deranegin tjpo and an English 
Tranaletion By S Venkataramanan b a CoQt»iau>6 
more Uian 700 vereee in ail and lacWLiag aU hia iiaport- 
ant work* Bound in Cloth Price Ro To sub 
senbenof the ‘ Indian Review, " Re 1 

SSI SANKARACHARYA —A sketch of his Life 

end hi* Times by r N Krlahnaswatni Alyar, M A An 
exposition of his philosophy by Pandit Bitanstb Tsltva 
busham^ M 12 To subieribers of the ■•IndiaoRo. 

P A Nstesan A Co, bunkuram* Cbstty Street, Madras 
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WOMAN’S IDEAL AND 
THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT 

BY 

PROF KAUVKUYA NATH MlTKA. ma. bl 


S HE tnio mwiulncs? of the s.tnition present 
cdbytho mihtnnt suHregetto mosemont 
' rannot he rightly gresped by those whoso 
perspective is limited by the view point of Mary 
Wollstoncci-ift and John Stuart Mill The more 
mont afreets usiery little in India and I wonlil 
not have caredto write a won! about it were it 
not for the fact that some of our periodicals are 
publishing articles on the subject and some of oor 
women (hoivevor limited their number) who haio 
become donatioiinlised and do Uinduised through 
the influence of a shallon Western culture are ox 
hibitlng signs non and then of a distinctly rebel 
lion, and anti male bias That movement and 
that temper do not affect the Hindu Society i„ 
the least The problem of Hindu womanhood is 
quite different from the problem of womanhood 
in the West Wollstonecraft s " Vindication of the 
Eights of Woman and Mill s “ Subjection of M o 
men ’ are of very little use to ns We may take a 
hint or two from Auguste Comte and his disciple 
Mr Frederick Harrison who have gone decpei into 
the matter and ne may al o hear very respectfully 
what Tolstoy who has gone deepest into the mat 
tor and whose Christianity differs very little from 
the Moksha marga of the Hindus, has aaid in hn, 
well known books “ Kioiitrer Sonata, ’ “ Epilomie 
to Ivreiitrer Sonata and • On the llelaLon 
between the Sese<3 

It 1, onriliity to understand what these West 
ern thinker, have s.,id on the problem of woman 

hood a, presented by their society, but onr pro 
Hem 1, onrs and the hue of evolution which our 


woman hood will follow cannot ho tho camo m 
Enropo and America Iho only real problem of 
womanhooil which u.gently il, n.nds oiii solution 
is tho education of om womon All other ques 
tions are quite siibsidiaiy to this Tho problem 
of education onco solved, otlmr women’s problems 
will he solved by tho women themselves 

Our central idea of womanhood „ chastity 
Tho Hindu conception of life ,s always severeli 
chaste and heroic Tho highest ideal i, tho idea 

ofabsolutoehastitj-the Ideal oflife long 

chanja, nnd life long tapas chai-pa Some of the 
seers and composers of tho Vedic nmniros wore 
women of this type But a, this ideal can bo 
attaint only by a very fow-say one i„ „ million 

-so there « tho next highest ideal which is the 
prevailing ,deal_the ideal of Oddity to ono 
hiisbandin life and m death Sits, anilSavitn, nnd 
Daaiayantiaro the living embodiment, of this . 
ide il ■They w ere tho angel, of home nnd are the 
Idols rnthrened m every Hindu heart IVe too 
hadourOghtingwomen-women far diffonint from 
tho militant siiffi-agettes of Eiiropo— women who 

were theombodiment, of the highest eivic 

the Ideal of sacnCce for riofm 

-tlierland But here lo^L :::. 

Ohastity.rortheloss of national 

the loss of woman’s honour If Eiirono h 

Bai of Jhansi who f„i,g,,t b, „! I "} 
tl-hepoy Mutiny and died on tho b°tH '7 
swmvf in hand I„ tho ease of all th I” ''' 
women the oivio ideal was suboidm I 

of stainless chastity winch well J ° 

immolate themselves on the 
than submit to tho gross and "i 
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the world The conception of womans clnstity 
has reached its culminating point in India alone 
of all countiies in the world Sntee is n wonl at 
the mention o! which every Hindu will stand up 
in reverence and awe 

Womans hetoi&m must he base I on womans 
honour as man’s heroism must bo based on mans 
honour Just as to a man there can be no re 
proacb stronger than the reproach of cowardice, 
so to a woman there can be no reproach stronger 
than the reproach of nnchastity That being so 
in framing a scheme of our womens clncation 
the ideal of chastity as rev ealed in the lives of the 
rtrnhvin ehanws of the Vedas, in the lives of SiLa 
and Savitri of the immortal opics and in the lues 
of the heroic women who fought for their conn 
try’s hblJrt^ , shoul I bo stoadilj kept before tlie 
eyes of our women, for the ultimate end of educa 
tion in the case of women as in the case of men 
IS the formation of character As forleainmg 
our women should be allowed to be as learned as 
the most learned women of Ancient India — Mai 
treyiand Gatgi, Khana and Leelavati As tor 
information, let our girls know as much ns our 
boys ot college— of their own countrj ns well as 
of other countries As for languages, let them 
learn as many languages ns thej can Onlj they 
should never be allowe'l to be denationahsevl and 
de Ilinduised, for I cannot conceive a greater dis 
aster to India than that 

So far as tho sulfragottes of Frigland nre con 
Cornell, our women have absolutely nothing to 
^ea•nv^To•m \^veTO 'TueWvev vutA VnesuSViagtAJu v 
clo^ely scrutinised, i*. no heroism /it nil They 
can nlTord to show fight nnd kick upnrow beennse 
they know that aftei all men will not be very 
severe to them nnd at all events will treat them 
with a coctAvu degvoc of indwlRence Tlwir i Wa\ 
of woman s honour i« also not of a v er> high onler 
for Ileutcr wire! Roiuetime ago tint on such anl 
such a day the snfTragettes were rati er roiigl ly 
handleil bj tho guarlians of peace,—" tl eir skirts 


being lifted and breasts manipiilitel *— and that 
atncertain siilTngette meeting tlio undergraduates 
of Oxfoid helnved like so many iindei bred cubs 
"We Indians, me quite amazed at this exhibition 
of the vaunted chivalry of rnglishmen and the 
respect for women thev so boastfully profess But 
it Is the p] in of the agitation conducted by the 
siiflragettes that tbev should submit to this sort 
of molestation for the tiiiimph of their caii'O 
The women of India won! 1 rather die a thousand 
deaths than be touched by a man, for the only 
oausothey care for i« unsullied reputation and 
honour 

Men of India do not understand the suffragette 
at all To us she «eeius a portentous plienomcnon, 
an enigma a riddle a fiightful freak of nature 
odious to Go<ls and men We in India find it 
very hard to wnderstand how women can go 
far astray as to think th it men aie their natiiiul 
enemies We can understand the rebellion of 
one nition against another, the rebellion of labour 
against capital, the rebellion of the peasant ogainst 
the landlord, but t\ie rebellion of women against 
men is something wluch passes our comprehen 
Sion For, me not women our mothers, fistere, 
wives and daughters and how can nature be so 
peiveitevl as to make them think of hurling bombs 
at us and cutting our tin oats? Are they in Fog 
hnd living in topsyturvydom? Is it chaos come 
again ? 

Tlic whole thing ceems so sti-nnge to us, but 
hero isa fact— a very ni savoiiiy fact no doubt, 
but i fict nil tho snino which inuvt 1 1 clearly ex 
plaiue.! Tlf SufmyftU i»ninnent,in a ^ron1,\s 
« soexal tA»cnv« o/icfiic/t iv the of 

wm The are 710I mtrs an I nwl/rre 

beatvee Anre not tm fe them en II J,„t </« mtf 
/ragelte tranle not a role litC n loiin,/ haslxini 
anHecaveeehe/a^notgoiotie thnrfre m anger 
hit n 

lole Tie t«i nrv/nrrv (fthe silunlimt here Tl e 
inwardness of tho situation is sometimes bettor 
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grasped b> the mail in tlie stieet with his iiiieii 
mg instinct than by tbe leained philocophei with 
bis speciikluolveenness and closeness o{ leasowmg 
The following story well illustiates the icmark 
aV friend of mmo who has ]ust returned from 
England aftci being called to the bar once happen 
ed to attend a bullragetto meeting in London 
A veiy angt) woman was fulminating agiinst the 
tyranny of men with \eheniont gesticulation A 
natue, a tjpical John Bull coarse and bh nt and 
cei-tainlj not aery conspicuous for chnalrj.wis 
standing there and listening to her till nt last he 
could bear it no longer and blurted out “ Hallo, 
woman '"Wlij shriek hhe that ’Cvuse jou haven t 
got a husband Come on, I am going to marry 
jou Willing? What followed of couise, I need 
not describe bub lease entirely to the readers 
imagination 

borne people may object to my diagnosis of tbe 
disease and may point out the naoies of Mis 
Despard, Mrs Pankliuist, Mrs Diummondand 
Lady Lytton who are all n irncd women True 
Their cose stands perhaps on a diQerent footing 
They are, m the woids of Mr Frederick Hatiivon 
“ women disoi del ed tbe fevei of a pubh mis 

sion They think, pel haps, that tli>-y aio all 
ele<.cc wvswvew awd m. uo way wvfer\ov io iwew 
and so they must do what men do and even beat 
men on their own giound To the conceited 
women of this type the only reply that can be 
given IS that however much they maj fret and 
fume, on our sptcLal giound women can never 
beat us 111 strength of body, in intellectual 
vigour, m the reach of outlook, in council Mil in 
war, men have always been supenoi to women 
and will always remain so One Jean d Arc, ono 
Lhxvbeth, one KabelK, one Geoige thot, one 
Flizabetb Barret Browning oi one Madame Cuiie 
does not make tbe least difieience in this estimate 
On oui special ground women can never beat ns 
however much the> may try That is the plain 
truth whether some women like it or not They 


may boat iis elsewhere — on thtir own ground 
We do not deny that They may be vt us in lot c, 
m devotion, in patient suftciing, m delicacy , gmeo 
ind lefinunent and iiKo in purity of hfo 

Iheio in ly bo a fow marned women among the 
snflnigottes ind they may bo vciy jahj>ctt.ablo 
1 idles too, above nil want, but the fact remains 
til it the V ist inajoiity of the suttnigcttes m Eng 
land lie iinm lined women who have to mam 
tain a Iiaid struggle to keep then bodies and souls 
together Th® leal pioblcm to bo solved for them 
Is the problem of bread 

Hit fato of labour foi wien, the law Jtildbxrih 
/oi iionieii, says Count Tolstoy aV vary simple 
truth, no noubt, but it is these simple 
truths that are so apt to be forgotten Count 
Tolstoy does not mean, however, that there sJiouId 
be unlimited clnldbuth-— nothing can bo moro 
cruel and inhuman than th it On the contrary, 
accoiding to Jiim the highest life js that which 
denies itself maruago and imposes upon itself the 
law of ibsohilo chastity or hfo long Lrahmacluirfja, 
for the sake of God — and that is the highest 
ideal in Uindiusm tvs well aa in Christianity JV«e 
true emaneipntion of ttomen ts Ms euianci/miion 
Jrom duldbirtJi But as this foim of emancipation 
vayswve.U.vvws '«l\veU even une in a million 
desiies ncithci among men nor among women 
whoarethegieatestbufferers, so there must bo 

mainage— a concession to human weakness ono 

wife for a man and one husband for a woman and 
in no c ISO mote than ono In this marriul hfo 
agun wo BbouU yield to the bcxual instinct ns 
httle as possible ami multiply is little as possible 
Ihe avoidance of childbirth should be senously 
sought not by artificial meins but by natural res 
Iruntnnd tho busbar d and wife should stave hard 
to convert thou sesual energy into spiritual energy 
The civjc ideal has no pUc® m Tolstoy’s scheme 
foraccording to Tolstoy the highest ideal is Sfite’ 
less ness the Kingdom of God on earth where 

there is no room for lust, gieed, envy and hatred 
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Tins IS 'loUtoyan nnuchiMii Tlio only l»w is 
the Kw of lose Other hws nio nnwsesssrj 
Therefore, according to Tolstoy there Khoullbe 
no State, no Church, no piopeity, no police, no 
aimy anl no navy Tliat is how Tolstoy inUiprcts 
Christianity The highest sUgoirioni dtielop 
ment will Ixj itichtd wlien iicithcv inciiiioi wouwjii 
Will marry hut In e like Chi 1st and his Apostles 
If you say, But what smU hecomo of tho vioiW 
then, what will become of Gods creation? then, 
Tolstoy will tell you that tin aery jurpo^cof 
creation will then ha\e been fulfilled ind so then, 
will bo no reason why it should continiic Tlist 
IS also the ideal of Hindu 6«nny<M« M ben nil 
men and women will become Sinnyasms and Sin 
nyasinis, then the whole gagat (world) will bo 
miiXla (freed) and then State, church, pioperty, 
police, nrmy and navy (and all this is l/oya) will 
vanish theiasolves 

The ultimate ideal is no doubt this, but until 
we all become iS'nnyonns we can but appioxiiuate 
to this ideal As long as men and women will 
marry and multiply and os long ns there will be 
evil ID the world so long will thcie be property, 
police, army, navy, state and church * As long 
os men and women will marry and multiply so 
long there cannot be property less ness, but only 
an equitable distribution of Wealth nod so long 
thero cannot bo btatcless ness and cliurcblcss 
ness but only an cflbrt to do our duty to others 
and to introduce ns much ngliteousnesss as possi 
ble into the offairs of state and church This is 
lA« tr'kc^e vieaumg of hft The moment those who 

are in tlio higher sc.i!o of socitty become grossly 
selfish aiil monopoli'*o eicrythiog and closO to 
take then stand on .Tustiio and Duty, tlioso who 
are lower down in the saalo will tike tlieir stand on 
Kight and rise in i'e1>cllioii from the mere instinct 

* Among the Illndua thoro l« no churLh aa our religion 
wM never credal Ooi wonderful ihoory of*/«A(i,n 
end Aithikarvtdn la uni jite in the hiatory of the world 
la the place of the church we have got our lociei fnab 
tutiona end aocisl cuitoma which need refortn 


of NJlf j«cM.rintion nnd senro of wrong If thtir 
reltcllion proMs bULtt«>Aful then a new order of 
Mxntty IS established Mild when that society bo 
cornea coi nipt tliert is again nnotlier leUlhon and 
nnotlic.r udjustnicnt and so fortli on 1 so on Cii-aos 
Coanioa, Cosmos Cli los Vralnyd hriuhti, .^rtxhlt 
/ ralaija Tli it is how the worl I is going on 
riie problem of soci tlism iitvei aroMi in Indu 
because m the first place, the \ ill igo coromtmitKM) 
were little republics in which no man was left un 
pioxitedand Ijcc-iiikc in tlio second place, the nch 
men opt nt their money for ithgious ind clnnta 
Ide puiposcs Introilwco the itwUvadualu'tn and 
indiistnalism of I urojio niul wo shall liavo Social 
Democratic Movement on Indian w>il as well 
Strikes ha VO alreidy npi>eai-cd The injustice of 
the landlonl and the money lender has already 
produced agmn in ry ots here and there Tlie mo 
ment you cease to do your duty there will bo talk 
of right nnd rcbelliou soinowheio Tliat is tli« 
great ieam\ng oj I/wfory 

The suffngette mosement or woman’s rotolt is 
due to the tact that men in I uiopc are not doing 
their duty towards tlieir women Tlio bulk of the 
women want to be relieved from the law of labour 
and 1)0 governed by the law of childbirth, but 
most men aie so selfish that they escape the obli 
gallon of manied life through fleeting nnd pro- 
miscuous sexual connexion — and they can alTord 
to do tliat becauvo ^aturo has given them a greit 
advantage over women inasmuch as it isphyMcally 
impossible for men to conceive Such being the 
moral degradation of men there are but Uco alter- 
nattceefor uomen tcAo are compelled Co Itte i»i 
m«m« t «H t »h/l/or If.emeehea-nonc^c labour or 
rrmlUHtioH Self ifspecting women and ch^^te 
wonien-nm\ women are always iiifimtely moio 
cliasto Umn men— naturally prefer the former 
alternative, but the honourable careers of hfonro 
all moDoisvhsed by men and so there is revolt 
Bowen Kant vole lecauee fAey uanl emjdcjment 

Atoinenwant vote because they w mt to see the 
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tlistinction of s&s to be totally aboli&lied in matters 
of •=ervico and plofesslon^ — and men are so selfish 
that thoj stand in their i\aj Heie lies the whole 
problem • 

What IS the solution 2— Bick fiom the sense to 
the soul, back from matter to spirit, Ixick fiom 
selDshne‘-s to unselfi&hncs'i, hack fiom unehistity 
to chasti*^}, hick from miteiiahsm to Chiistianity 
Lot the inces reform, marry and settle down as 
good and useful cititena — and the suffragette 
movement will disappear in a d ly, fur a ttomnn 
cannot bear children and mind ] olities at the same 
time Otherwise the whole social fabiic will tiina 
ble down with a crash, for the /amiltf vs ffte wiiC 
of the state—nTii then, perhaps some ^ow Zc.i 
land artist will take his stand on a broken arch of 
the London Bndge and sketch the rums of Saint 
Paul 

Vi hen I say this, however I do not mean that 
there should ho no votes for women Ihere should 
be totes for all-^equal opporUmiiiea Jor all No 
disability should be imposed upon anyone by rea 
son of Ctisto, colour, cieed, rank or sez If half a 
dozen women now and then — and they wiU be 
solitary exceptions always — prefer an unmamed 
life and Want to bo politicians, why shoul 1 men 
stand in their way ? If the fair sex can contribute 
a Biirko or Pitt, a Gladstone or Bismark to the 
world 8 politics, the human race will be so much 
the richer and not the poorer at all If they be 
come indiffere t pohticians or even bad politicians 
there is no j uticular harm done There are in 
differepL loUticians and had politicians and cor 
rupt, venal and dishonest politicians, tinoiij, men 
as well — some will perhaps say, the greater pait 
I do not share the apprehension of Mi T/ibo i 
chere that the IIoiiso of Commoi s will be disUact 
ed with femmiae chaitn and beiuty feiimlwly 
I have no feu if a woman becomes a lawyer II 
she wants to be a lawyer, foi goodnpss sake, let 
her bo one bhakespeare did not object to a 
Portia 


The next question is, Have no in India any 
tiling to leain from tho suflr igctte> of Fngland? 
Vote foi women is qmto out of the question horo, 
for even men have no voice in tho nduiimatration 
of then countiy The only lessons foi ns are — 
In the fitat I Kcu, tho odutition of our women 
should liosuch th it they fahould undei nociicmns 
t.inc€sbei>ermittcd to bo denitionalisod 

In the second place, marriage should bo mado 
as easy as possible and inerconaij marriages 
should bo totally abohshtd 

In the third phee, women sliould bo in oui 
eyes, as they were in tho eyes of our ancestors, so 
many living Lakshmis living Sarosvvatis and 
living Bhageoratie Wo should never forget that 
Plareehx fananee f>\mxsani 
ilarce Sreernchyaie hudhii 
Tasmat gehe gnhaslhanam 
J^aree pitja gareeashee 

(Women are our mothers women ato our LaksU 
mis Therefore, in every household women should 
be worshipped as angels on earth) 


POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in National iiieallsm 

BY ANANDA L COOMARASSVAMY 
CosTESra —The Deeper jreatuog o{ Iho Struggle , 
Tad an Nationality, Hata Bharata, Tho Aims and 
Methods of Ir dian Arts , Art and Yoga in India Tho 
Innuetico o. Modern Eurepo on Indian Art Art of tho 
t/ast and '■f the West , Tho loflueaco of Greek on Indian 
Art Education Jn India, Memory In Education. 
Christian Mission* in India, Swadeshi, Indian Music, 
Education Ja India , Gramophones— and why 


ocicwL Vw>|nniQns 

‘The Indian National Movement appears to us to hava 
entered a new phase, and tho pablleaiJon of the present 
valnmo from Dr Coomaraswarny a pen marks a dodnito 
stagj in the progress of that movement It is clear 
toat a very important step has been taken to promote tho 
Museo ^d an Nationalism along Indian aa distinguish 
M frorn Wesloro hues by tho publication of tho work — 
Onto I Ua/ianns 

prepared for tho vigour of thought 
TO,kS "t V »h.oh tb-y Iro 

m. ^ ' “’■‘'K' » » '"S'cal «na nneoinro. 

">•»' «• bo BO nobly and comBU 
h.. wtten to 1«. o! Buitoosiog value ’•-Modtr,, Iltvuu 
Kg rJToSMmltTsaf u, I ndia i An li 

G. K Hatesao 4, Co , SunkuramaCbsttyStrcTt, Madras, 
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Ihe Melirauli Pillar Inscription at DcW.* 

Il\ 

MU BR\JA GO?AL lilUTr\CUAR\\A,n Sa 

ifaiT 

rj%i( sfxi^v^ \ 

mc^i sr'c 

JTT anatmmTsrawaTr 

gj!^ s^tqlfannw ira^a. ^Srtqr iVat « 
qw sTm-Jf *t?t 

stjnftiai'nwaFi w «‘^w 

sina ^^-gjUTiasr r^i 

»Traa 

f^ltr l7>ISm HXH 

(tree tran^aiion of the ifehratUt tnscnjylton tu 
giien by )fr I infent A Smith (J J* I •$ 1!>97 p C), 

“ IbiS lofty bCtAvl.ird oi tbo dwin® Visbnu vrns 
erected on Mount \ ishniipadi by King Clnndm 
nho^e thoug1it« were devoted jn futli to A islinu 
The beuU) ol vliit Wu gs counUninee wai nalVtat 
of the full moon, — by him, with his own nnn, 
sole world wide dominion was nc(|utred and long 
held — and although, ns if wen lod, ho his m hodi 
ly form quitted tins eirtli, and passed to the 
other world toiintrj won liy liis merit, jct like 
the emheiTS of \ quenched fire m a grcit forest, 
the glow of hi8 foo dcstroiing eiicig) quits not 
the I'nrtli , by the 1 mrcs of lii« jiowcre the south 
orn ocein is still perfumed — by Inin, )ii\ins 

• Bre 'FSeet*' the Oupts InrrliptioDS pp 13s) 14** 
No 33,rUto \Xi A 

t Perhsps tbo correct word would be ‘ m fm lb 
and not ‘ bj Dhera oi actually (ouod ta iba 

text ot tbo impresaion 


Ciussid tho mtn mouths of tho Indus, wirw the 
Vahlik IS > inquishtsl in bittle , — and wlifu war 
ling 111 the \ iingi coiintrus, he hie sted an 1 ilei^ 
troyed thi riii-mH8 confc krite ngiiiist liini, fime 
WLs instijbed on (thiii) mill by his ^wol•^l 

It iH itry difiicidt to nscei-him who was the 
niutiiiih rcfiirc*! to in this inM-iiption under t*e 
name of Chin Ira All that wcoin githcr from 
tho U-xt IS th it the 1 ilUr was erected in honour 
of \ ihluni on iiioiuit \ ishnujEida by n monarch 
of the ntioio iiintL, ind tkit the inscription wis 
enginsed ti]>OD it after hisdvith He is descnlieJ 
hero AS a powciful king who liad cnjoye<l a ssorld 
wide eovireignty lie is sail to Inie defeited 
the united foirt« of hia enemies in IJengil and the 
Aahbkna across the ‘ soicn tributaries of the 
Indus? llutwijo IS tins Chnndri ? iKo title M 
A] pended to his name lie may be Chanclmgupta, 
Chiiidniniman or any other king whose name 
begins with Cliibdm Long sgo Mr F*ergiis8on 
exprest-ed his opinion,* on the basis of the Per 
Min form of the cipitnl) tint the inscription 
belonged to one of the Clwvndrw^uplAS of the early 
Oupti dyna-sty Dr Ueot iiKo doubtfully allotted 
It to Chandmgupta I or to a younger brother 
of Mihirkul lu hib ‘ Gupta Inscnj.tions " Ilut 
Air Vincer t A builth ui his aiticle on “ The Iron 
I'llLirof Delhi (I n A S 1897, pp 118), cnticis 
e» Dr hteets iJeutific.»tions ns ‘ absolutely im 
possible • I or from the list of Bamudntgupti's 
conquests it spoihr cn lent th it the dominions of 
CUandcigupta 1 were of modemto extent Ho 
doei not seem to Imo eser cotiquereil IVngil or 
the Aahliki countiy f Hei.co the » Ch indni ” 
of the insciiption c-innot proUihly bo Ciniidiw 
giqU f Noi cm he bo a brother of Mibirkid, 
• S«o' Indiat Architc lur9"p 60S 
tDr FlsetandUr Smith thick thst the \ .hl.fe. country 
d«.*uothcreiM*w •15.».b“..D. Kern tendered il 
m hu b..t some country cc.r CsluchlsUn 
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as Dr Ileet supposes, for the Hun chief was a 
very poweiful king and it was not possible foi 
his ) ounger bi othet to have cl umed “ the etipreiiie 
Foaeieigntj ofthewoild ( Roth 
the identifications of Dr lleet being found unton 
able, Jlr Smith comes foi ward with the name of 
Chandragiipta II ns the probable mon'‘rch to 
avhom the inscription maj bo ascribed 


The paleographical ea-jdenee of the inscription 
seems to conoborate this view Dr Hoernle has 
shown that the Gupta senpt of the North Eastern 
variety (to which the Mehrauli insciiption belongs) 
IS found in inscpntions ranging from the time of 
Samudrigiipta to about 467 A D These msenp 
tions are of the leigns of Chandragiipta II his 
son and grandson They all come from eastern 
countries with only the exception of the Uda) 
gin Cave inscription of Chandragiipta 11 and of 
the Mehmuh Pilhr Inscription Dr Hoernle 
ascribed the Mehrauh Inscription to about 410 
AD Mr Smiths view is substantially the same, 
excepting that he would date the inscription a 
few yeara later that is, about the vear 4l'» A D 
’\Ir Nagendra Nath Yasu of Calcutta suggest 
ed the identity of the Chandra of Mehrauh Pillar 
with the Maliaraj Chandravarman* of the Susuni 
ya Inscriptiont whom he considcrel to bo tlio 
Aame Chandravarman who was defeated along 
^ith other kings of Aiyavarta, by Samudragupta 
Sir Smith, however, rejected this identification 


• “King of P.shkar Lake ' as des 

rribolmthaRciMin.y. In« rpton n U th , resfl g„ 
cs d.ntl, .vreng the correct read ng he ng ai.ppl ed by 
>|ihamahop»dhja»a Hara Prasad Sagtn C I F 

Mho king of Pushkaran, or Modern 
rokarna .ntho Jodhp .r State (See Anl.q,.ry 

Ifn, F 218) In the Susunijra In-.cr pt on Mr ^ a,u read 
Chandravarman a father* name 

Saatri ha« ahonn it to bo ooN i-jf I 

t ■;c. Pro„,a,„g, ot lb, Ar„i 0 So, ot Deogol lOT, 

pp 17" 180 


of the Chandra of tlie lion Pillm ujth tho Chan 
dravnritnn of Si.siimji, lIioii£,h lio ndniillcd tljit 
«10 I .Her Clmulin might bo tlie some os tho am 
defeated by SAmudraguptn 

Maliomnhopodhjoha Pandit Hon P„so,l 
CIE, m Ins o.tiele on “King Chondin o» 

ttoMeh,.,.,. i„„ p,„,, 

Ant.,,.„ryA..g.,stl913,pp 217 219), ‘has tnod 

to oonflrm Mr Voo,,’, theory I ron, the locont 
lydicoioreilMmdosor Inscription of Knm.ar 
man (dated in 401 Mala, a Era = 404 AD) „o 
come to knoir that ira, tl.o father of 

dnUR.iiho .a mentioned the Gangadhar 
Insciiption of Vikram Sami at 480 ( = 403 , 

the f Ilher of (ae„ n G.,pt„ I„sc“np„„„s“n 

P r4) From another Mandasor In.err, t.on of 
k.k.amas«mvat491 ( = 430 A D ) ive On.I that tin, 

..as tho father of ^tgroi^iiho was n 

feiidator, Pnnee re.gnmg „ndor Kumargnpta s 
subjection So fir even thing „ dear Lw 
Mr Saetn Identifies tlie fai^nqn 
Mandasor Inscription iiith the „t Susu 

-JA, suggesting that 

both brothers Ihi, according to him 

Mr SaslrrsajsthatUarararman „„„ 

Wararmandonotseemto hare aeknon lodged 

thesirpermacy of the Gnptas E„t g.r d r 
B handarkarhaa shoim (see /ndmr. d„t, 
on, Trrnep 102) that in the recent Mandaso; 
Inscription the epithet “ 

‘“'^•■-'varman, suggests that ho wa , a fe’rida,! 

prince of Ohandragupta If, for „o know 
nnrrej of the Gupta coins that , 

file of Chaudrugnpua Hard the San^ir ' 

tmuef Gupta L-r. 93 (wkllA DiT 

^Audmguptai. nas.,g„..,gr!.,ntrt:r 

lliit Viswavnrman, the son anrt Tir. n. 
tbegmudsou ef we.osuL 
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Kum'^r^upta is know u fi-om tlio M >n J isor iHscnp 
t\oiv of KutQ'xrguptft. and B indhur\ arman • 

ft IS pos.s\ble, -ns Mi Sistn suggests, ttat 
CbaodmariuMi an I ^araTarman are stjl&l 
Malian jas in tlie Su'unvya lU'-oription The reason 
•wh) thej callel thesnseliea Maharajas, inatea*l<rf 
Maharajadhinjas is simple enough Their kingdom 
■was very small in eatent Probably ^amhavarman 
was aninde'pendent ruler and ci en his son Chandra 
varraan, during the earhei put of bis reign wlien 
heled anexpcdition against Bengal taaintamed Ins 
independence, till he uflS finalli defeated bySa 
miidragnpta and had to acknowledge hissnbmis 
Sion to the Gopta Fmperor His home provinces 
uotliaae been, iixcoiporatel into 
the Gupta Empire Samndraguptas campaigns 
m [Northern India ought have taken place in the 
first half of the 4tli century + and Chandrarar 
man a raid into Bengal must have piecedel the 
beginning of SamiilragupU s nctoiioiis career 
yow the question arises how can thisChandra 
vnrmnn bo identified with the Cliandra of the 
Iron pillar I It la rerj hanl to e«tibhsh this iden 
titf Me all know that the inscription on the 
Iron Pillar is n posthumous one — it was engraved 
after Chandra’s death, probably by his successor. 
MSTio coul 1 this snecessor lie, assttming for a mo 
ment that this Chandra is no other than the king 
Chandrav arman of Pushknrana mentioned alwo? 
En lently this successor woul 1 be cither bi-^ 
(younger) brotlier Narararman or hts nephew 

• The text of the Mendasor Intcription of Rain«r 
gapta and Bandhafarniaii it explicit on the point 

’PTPinTJtf S^T 

ITOTRfS U 

»nm 57 ft’ffTTtn, iVr. 

'Tleela Oupta lascript one'* p gj 
t Me Bmvlh places ihenv douhllulW b*ln»en the tear* 
320 tna 3.10 * D (See “ Eirly Ui.t. of Inaia" pp 30r) 


Vmnavarman Rut we have alreaily seen tint 
Xanrarman wis a feudatory of the Guptas, and 
sowas Yiswivarman Is it probable that these 
snboT Unats kings should ever have ventured to 
publtah an eulogy on their departed brother or 
uncle in such glowing terms as wo actiiallv find in 
the text of the Jlehrauh Pillar, attributing to 
him not only the conquest of Bengal and Ikalkh 
hut the sole sovereignty of the whole world, at a 
time when then lords, tlfe Oiipbis were in the 
renith of then power ? It is to be remembered, 
supposing that both the ^^ehrauh and the Susuni 
ya Inscptions refer to the ‘cime king, that the 
DlIIii mscnption wa* written after quite a long 
ViiTi*' Vi.cA VrijistA vrnit* Wm •jmVru- Awn 6f Vne Snsn 
niya record The latter had been published before 
the campaigns of Simudragupta commenced, while 
the former mti«t have been written long after 
that event for it speaks of n very long reign of 
Chandraand moreover the record was insenlied after 
Chandrae death The date of the Melirauli Pil 
lar Inscription must then coincilo roughly with 
the latter part of Samndmguptn’a reign or mom 
probably with the earlier portion of Chandtngup 
ta IIs reign Both Sanxudragupta (after hia con 
quest) and Cliandragupta II were jwwerful mon 
arclis Was it possible foi w subordinate king, 
whoever he might be, to speak of a deceased 
oiooaich m such extravagant terms of praise in 
the hfo time of the Guj ta Emperors ? VTe believe 
it liarvUy jmvMhle M'e are afrni 1 Mr ‘aastn s 
identification is open to grave doubts 

M c do not exactly know a ho this mystenoiis 
Chandra really was R,it we should prefer to 
accept Mr V A Smith’s theory nnd tnke him 
a-s Chan IragupU II saves irmch unneecs 

sarj ti-oiible nnd is quite reasouatile, and agrees 
xntli pal oginphic evilence It is true, as Mr 
Smith icmarks that » the wonlmg of the Iron 
IMIarrecmd departs w, lely from the reahnary 
formula of the Gupta Inscriptions,” bnt Hint docs 
not matter much And moreover, we do find 
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some expressions in the inscription which no 
characteristic of the Gupta Emperors Compare 
ftfl ^ nr.-... JTcm: I (Es 3 4) 

with “ !”• 

As to the onginal site in which the pilhrwas 
first set up Mr Smith is of opinion that it was 
at Jtathura, on the top of a hill or mound known 
as Vishnupada But ue think Mr Smith s opinion 
IS not quite well foil .ded The site must bo in 
some country higher up It appears probable 
that the pillar was first erected by Chandngnpta 
II to commemointehis victorj merthe Vnhlikas 
and the original site of the pillar must haie been 
somewhere in or near the Vahlika country The 
land of the Vahlikas might he near Baluchistan, 
as Dr Fleet and Mr Smith are inclined to think, 
or further up in the valley of tho Oxus In the 
Ratnayana we have recently come across a passage 
which seems to throw some light on the question 
While descnbing therners and countnes through 
which the messengers despatched by Vasishthaon 
Dasaratha’s death to fetch Dharata and Satrugna, 
had to pass, the narrative continues 

' sn^ni in's II 

JUSvil^i.! ^ || ’Ic jj 

azaqnuT i " 

{liainajan, Ayod^a Kanda 68, 17 19) 
j'/a “o'p'm"*" 

tiTer. berore he fought with the vlhlfk.. ® Tl^ ” 
Soptoindu „„e of frequent o«„r“c",u 

!: .T.?.“f‘Tgira ■ reVr", 

Mtedounell.Ved.efndeiVoUt p 424 h" n‘“'“ 

wrgea 

which floiv from the Northern\,de of thTglm/*'**™.* 

•ins .ro c*IIed when they unite ne.r Term.d . 

the nTerB»lkh,‘ seven mers and form 


-A AUlu lUlS 1C c 


^ ft Ate risiiiiupaua 

( Toot mark of Vi,I,n„ ) wag a poik of, or somo 
AAcrod spot tn, tho Sodaman M onta.ns or near 
tho country of the Vahhk.0. Ho.o tho p.llar was 
ongtuAlly sot up It ttas tomoted afterwards to 
its present site 

i BEGINIIING IN NITIONIL EDUGITION 

the ANDHRA JATHEEYA KALA SALA 

BY 

MR K HANUJIAKTHA ROW, ma.BI,, 


25 


^ MONO tho entorpmes which have come into 
-tj\ being with the Adront of Nationaligm in 
onr country is the Andhra Jatheeya Kala 
Sala of Masuhpatam-an institution designed to 
Illustrate a, far as may bo, in its fulness, tho now 
Idea of National Education From tho beginning 
6 aim has been clearly conceived as tho building 
of a model Educational Institution which in how! 
everhumbic a manner, should stnvo .to oo ordi- 
nato the venous aspects of Modem Literature, 
Artaud Industry with tho sehoruo of Anoiout 
Induu cultuio Aceordiugly tho Institution has 
been pfanuod and built complete harmony 
with the best Educational ideals of Europe, while 
lu ite iper discphuo aud in tho lusp.mtion of 
diilY I to aud mnduet tho spirit of the old classic 

idyala^ has boon sought to bo reiived fag 

«s possible 

SlTUATlO'J And EQUIPMENT 
The lusbtution is at Masulipatam and is local 
^ m oateusivc grounds of its own, lcom.„g 

rallfutureoatonsionsanddevelopments Amend 

A large tank 

jemamdeltaio canal ofthoKlstnaRivoraresiluat 

fte pnncpal buddings the mam hall with class 
mithy and carpentry and tho machmo „od 
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pawonite eiitliususin foi its reiliHatioii To tlit. 
more seiiou' and sincire the faith is ope»)> ind 
joj’fuUj preached that m this age and forom lace 
there IS no higher religion than the loae of the 
Motherland and no truer noi'ship of the Divine 
than self consecration to Her sacied sen ice 
PROFESSIONS lOB BOtS FROU THE INSTITCTION 
It IS notorious that the primary motiae for all 
Hniaetsity "Education in the land la entrance into 
Government service or into some one of the few 
leal nod professions The time has alinoat come 
when the ideal of ^education for its own sake 
should be- here and there upheld before tbe people’s 
eye And it hardly needs mention that this 
institution openly and ck-vrVy declares itself ar 
existing for simple self culture But contrary 
as it might almost seem it is true tluvt the lines 
of education as pursued m the KaU Sala m prac 
tical conformity with those sketched out by the 
Bengal >ntional Council of Education, more 
directly ciiuhfy for now and divers professions 
tliaii nny other ciuriculum extant m the land 
Xho varied and compo'itc character of the educa 
tion given to the hoy dating the second »iy cour-o 
forma not only a general all round equipment- 
training both the intellectual and practical aspects 
of his nature, — but hel^vs to lay in hiui the fiist 
rouniLitiona of various arts and crafts, such as, 
carpentry, snuthy, carving, drawing, painting and 
sculpture At the end of the secondary course 
ho stepson to a platform where he may choose 
one of several vralks of study The Institution is 
now m tho lltglici bccond iry course equipped 
only for the Literary and Engineering (our«cs 
In the pnisiiing of tlio first of these the profes 
sionaii. view ftjf) tho^e of youinabsm and author 
ship, lioth piiinanly associated with the "Vernacii 
Ur cl the Province Accordingly the aim of the 
Institution in this brsuich i» the creation of men 
with idea--*, With clear knowlodgo of the age and 
its con lit ion. , an! with tlie mjaiMto command «d 
the \ eriLVCuhr Hie stii ly of a i ’ ’guage. 


English of cour'-e under pitcent conditions is 
onlaincd and incouiagod o-s laying haio the wide 
resources of tho modem stylo, and for that free 
doiii yi miiul which can come only through sym 
pathetic apprecntion of an alien cnltuie 

llegarding tho oqtiipinont of tho Hnginceiing 
branch of the Institution the following further 
details may be deemed wortliy of notice Acconl 
log to tlve cumcvvlvim maoguft this is a llirce^ 
year courseafter tho completion of the j>enod of 
Secondary Education Tbe oldest of the hoys 
taking this special course are only in their second 
year and there would naturally be, but little to 
record of successful work nccompltHhcd through 
ibeit unaided Toent unless it be to state that a. 
few havo secured pass certificatce m some of the 
Governinent Technicnl Exaininaticms and tint nil 
have bad their share m the varied achiovcnicnts 
of tho Engineering staff of our Institution For 
a well equipt>ed workshop handled with some real 
intelligence and cajvacity cannot fail to proiluco 
a powerful efTect upon the industuil life of the 
locwhty By this time the uwtitution has earnevl 
wide reputation as a reliable pi ICO for ri'isjstance* 
m all emergencies of repair In another aspect 
it lias dovelojied into a manufietory of various 
articles of daily home, indiistnal or agncultural 
need, such as suction and force pumps for domes 
tic Use or irrigation of farm or garden land, 
various accessories to mills, factoiies and other 
installations, such os pulleys, eccentrics, plumincr 
blocks, oil storage tanks, gnnding^ auA ^Uehuv?, 
michincs etc, and sciLnlifm apjMratus like 
air pumps an 1 model boileis and engines But 
more than these minor lines of work tho task sue 
cesslully uudertakta of hying down hrge pump 
ing and boring instalhtionR deserves to be men 
tioned as a re.\l achievement of the Ivah Silv and 
jU staff Dunng tho ll^t few jonrs four pumping 
mstalUUons oviviblo of irng-ilmg nearly l.'iOO 

acres of lind an 1 one loniig machine cipallo of 

taking down vs boiing lo a dej th of 501) feet have 
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moulding sheds, togetlier with the foundry, Ml in 
a group, and standing a little apart on the North 
and West of the reservoir, Ho«tels and Quarters 
for Resident Teachers Large open epnces hive 
been cleared and levelled out, one for field sports, 
whieli IS also the arena for the ) early ‘Dasara 
games and festivities and another to form the 
beginnings of an agricultural farm 

nn: cnnniccLCM op htdhips 
Tlie most striking aspect of tlie Institubon 
— that which gives meaning and value to its 
vane 1 equipment — ls a characteristic cumciilunj ol 
stulies, framed under the influence of tho^o pnn 
ciplea which have defined the need «i National 
evolution for a right Educational Ideal One 
essential feature of this curneulura is a eompulso 
nly composite course of early education, wherein 
geneiftl literary instruction is coupled with a care 
fully graduate 1 course m manual training so that 
the boj who through his secondar} caicer gams a 
glimpse into the natural nnd human worlds of 
which he is a unit will have al«o hy the close of 
that course ‘acquired practical insight into at least 
a few of the Arts an 1 Inliistncs which support 
and enliven modern life Such a combination of 
work and studies would not only fiilfll its imme 
diatfl purpose of training the lianl in clo«« osso 
elation with the min 1, but IS certain to influenro 
the intellect and conscience of the hoy, inclining 
him mslincUvely to hnhits of truth accurnev and 
careful execution 

In n similar spirit the ruiriciil im includes the 
practice of V irious art', such as drawing painting, 
rawing an \ Rculpkure, for some of which tie 
necessarj facilities already exist m the institution 
For the rest, nn agncultiiral section is under eon 
temilvtion,which, if realist d, will provi le for many 
varied and mleTvslmg occupations hrmging the 
boy mind into gentle intimac) vrith the springs of 
life anl giowth in nature 

^Behind this alvocacyof arts and crafts the 
ruling tense of the institution is a sura, deep 


faith in the sacrclness of all work, as the expres 
Fion of a conscious spirit of fellowship with the 
Divine in its eternal process of creation Te the 
Indian Aryan more than to othei races perliap^, 
this high interpretation of art instincts oflers a 
keenly nee fe 1 corrective to the tendency to mere 
mtellectiialisfli an 1 should greatly help to set 
right the balance of temper among a people where 
the thii ter has sofvr hvl all the monoivoly of 
popular love ftn 1 regard Anl now it would 
hardly need the telling that every opportunity 
and resource is here aceonlingly aw tied of to aflirm 
such a valuation of manual work an 1 so to nourish 
and encourvgo an enthusiastic return to the many 
coloured and many voiced craft life of our land, 
now, aKs, on the verge of decay, if not final des 
tnietion 

•tnz TEACnlSQ or tHE VERSACVIATlS 
Another fundamentaj feature of the curnculucn 
IS the importance assigned to the Vernacular 
of the prov ince It js abundantly clear by this 
tune that the best part of the attention nnd 
energy of modern h incational Institutions is 
spent m the arduous nnd futile task of evolving 
scholarship m n foreign tongue Unfoitunalely 
further, the measure of mastery of nn alien Ian 
guage IS only too frequently regarded as an index 
to the possession of true culture in the individual 
Except perhaps for n little dissolving of inherited 
prejuhees an I evrept ns a new nn 1 under piesent 
conUtious rather important vehicle fov self ins 
tniction mere acquaintance with a now languigt. 
cannot bo an clucvtionvl end in itself an 1 cannot 
a«ld to the efficiency of nn in lividiial in any nit, 
craft or I rofessu n In the past a gooil know 
ledge of English was m li«pensablo for the mutual 
un lerstandingof the rulers nnd the rule land ns the 
basis of n commeive of mind letwcen tvvo tlis 
similar cultures But now vn a moie i-ati mal age 
when success for the indiv i lual as for the nation 
will mere (Singly dept n 1 on the pos-ession mul 
practice of high moral and intellectual virtues, the 
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«liole forco of education il discipline must diiect 
ly aim at the development of the deeper powers of 
originality and initiative, whileall ediicitioii which 
aitnply e pups for the intcrpretei s phce is not 
merely a waste of vitvl energy but becomes an 
actiiil handicap 111 the lice of a strenuous life 
In this view the cuiriculiiin of woik m the Nala 
Sah Ills been iinhcsititingly based on tboassiimp 
tion that all instruction shnill ns f 11 as possible 

be in the Veinacuhi even where strange as it 
might at first sight seem, the subject to lie taught 
isafoieign lan^iiige In another aspect such 
geneml accept nice of the Vernaculai is bound to 
have the most desirible result of impioving its 
efficiency for national self expression and as a 
modiiira of popular instruction Ibe coming years 
and the inci easing demand for the rapid creation 
of new literature in modern leliigii will better 
vindicate the ultimate wisdom of the step 
Nonl and religious education 08 impaited in 

the loala Solo, is not merely a factor m the cum 
euliim of studies but the domin itiii„ spirit of all 

^ life and work in the Institution Aspsitof the 
general course of insliiiction, the Srst half hour of 
every day IS specifically set apart fora lesson m 

0 high ideals of the Aryan race There has 
however been no attempt to construct a umveraal 
tat Ixiok of religious instruction applicable to all 
but the pnnciplo his been freely and funklv 
noted on that duo ie„ard should be had to the in 

,11“ of belief peculiar to each race and 

religion For it seems part of the mystery of 
nattonal charactenstics that great tioiths are aen 
' fcrently expressed among d.ITorent peoples the 
ifioronce consisting not merely in the vehicle of 
dlirerent ling, .age but in what may he termed 
‘be veiybodyofthe thought So that i„ the 
matter of religion, education for the young .t 
ecoiacs of g.o ,t consequence that full „„d 
tcl note IS taken of the ways of self expressm- 

ed‘forrr"F“’"‘r '1 

' Forsueh and other reasons the 


Lpics and Pill-mas have boon freely drawn upon 
for m iteri il for leligioiis instruction in the Andhra 
Jatheeja Nala Sill But otliei soiiices have not 
been neglected, biographies of tlio nations heroes 
m more recent ages where they exhibit devotion 
too, seIfs.aciificoin a national uiiise, pissagcs 
out of the lues of tlm great social and religious 
refoinimi, and now and agiin glimpses into the 
wide, woild of other . ices and lands, the great 
Av, tars of the divine at the turning points of 
...man history Nor are the great national 
festivals allowed to pass unmarked, each with 
some form of joyous eelebrat.on approp.mte 
Itself, so that the boys would remember and recnll 
tamo not as mere holidays frem the daily routine 
of busy life but by ti.e.r particpition in some 

characleiistic scheme of work, worship or enjoi 

nent 

But perhaps more than these specific occasions 

to. religious and ethical insti action are the inliu 
encre that spring from the general tenor of life 
a leiaslitution The provision of hostels for 
students and residences tor teaehera and the 
cooscqoeot opportunity for f.ee .olermramg „f 
te at all point, between masteis and bojs hnd o 
touch of home feeling which distinctly helps to 
sustain a fine spirit of mutual confllnce^ and 
^fbbtul self discipline The very „rie„ 
the scene with Its stretches of watc, „„d 

garden ground, its specimens of „,.c.e„t 7 ^ 

and statuaiy.vud many a morning . 
taital of VwJic hymns and many a IT , 
mth a lecture o. reading „f J 

Bliajan party-helps to c.eito “ 

"tangly remiumeent of ancient I„I 
J.s-whU„ through the succession ofThe 
festivals eveiy occasion is availed of , " 

staagthen the links th it hind th. pT™!" 

‘he past and to deepen the “"J 

-■■■f«H.ng„.t.„nair -b 

aii/b TtrTrr 
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been inst-illed and aie wolking tinder tho duect 
supervision and contiol of the K.dn It must 
be put down to the credit of our stifT.tbat the 
. first suggestion of existing ficilities foi such 
pumping piojects ciimo from them and was eagerly 
• a\'ailod of by the intelligent lyots of three vilhges* 
Somewhat of the real meaning of these projects 
may be lealised when it is said that land vwlnes 
havo in tho region of these Pumping Installations 
xisen from Rs 30 to 300 per acre and are certain 
to nse to still higher figures in the future, so re- 
presenting to the people ultimately the creation of 
a property worth over five lakhs in capital value 
and fifty thousands in annual yield Most sym- 
pathetic notice has been taken of these by Govern- 
ment and its officers as marking a clear departure 
’ from other similar schemes inaugurated under 
Government supervision in that they utilise drain- 
age water, which otherwise would simply run 
waste into the sea. 

A few f lets about the history of the movement 
for National Kduciition m this province may not 
bo ileomed supertluous. The first overt act to 
wirds the tcalisation of the idea was m a public 
mcetiog of the people of MASulipatam held on tho 
ITtli Noirmhcr lfl07, "providing for the creation 
of a Model Educational Institution to be called 
Tho Andhra Jntheeya Kala Sala and of a body to 
bo known ns Tho AndUni Jatheoya Vidya Pari- 
shad, with a viow^to the ultimate esLabbslimcnt 
of an Andhra National University. After two 
years and foot months of preliminary work in tho 
collecting ot funds and in building i^ierations it 
lieciine po'-hible to open the institution for work 
in February 1910, end on 19th Juno 1911, the 
larger boily of the Pansbad organised by the very 
laboui-s which have hrought the institution into 
exLstem», was duly xeglsteml a.> a society under 
Act XXI of 1860, Math a meraorandum ofobjecte 
flraiued for tho amplest future developments The 
constitution providing for the management of tho 
»astitution and its properties has been drawn up- 


on the most democratio principles with the 
sttouge^t safo-guarvU against aimless w’aste and 
possible misappropriation. Dining these few 
years since the opening ceiemonies of 1910, the 
institution has progiessed fiom sti-ength to 
strength, increising its equipment, and widening 
tho foundations for future extensions. An Art 
tnd an Agricultural section are under contempla- 
tion and wall be added to tho courses of special 
study. A commercial section is expected to ho 
opened shortly, which should prove n welcome ^ 
help to the numerous joung men who are fired 
with a desire to aid in the fast-growing business 
enterpriKO of these Districts but who aro now 
compelled to travel f vr to the "West coast for the 
necessM-y training 

> The scheme w.vb launched on the full tido 
of n swinging national enthusiasm and has 
been kept afloat through many changes of ebb 
and flow by a faithful crew who have not So far 
faltered in their hope of a succesbfal voyage. The 
fact that promises of donations have been secured 
from over a large area and a wide variety of men 
foi more than a kkh of rupees oiNy speak to tho 
depth and volume of the efloi-t made. And the 
grociousness of the response may bo inferi-cd from 
the many spontaneous acts of kindly generosity 
whidi have given the institution through gifts 
and -wills, landed and other propel ty bringing an 
nssuretl income of over fifteen huudred a year. 
Butdce{«r than any external detail may indicate, 
thereils^cngthoftho institution lies m thJ 
pureepirit of sei-vice for the Mother, whicli thus 
lias striven to expiesss itself as work simply and 
senously done. And it is the Supreme joy of 
the many sharers in this task of 'woik and 
avomhip that through this institution they ni-e 
helping to build one pure and lasting inoniimont 
of a people’^ patriotism m the thrilling dawn of 
National Self-reahsatioil. 
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Mr. A J PRA8FR BLVIl;. 

Lale Fditnr of ‘ 7/ie hiipue 

llbRL i» ft los-on io\ cscjjthiu^, even foi 
new^p,tpol[t ' Newtpipcia exist Ijccaiiso they 
8ul>seive soiHc ust^tul juipo-e \\h\ti8 
their m iin function ? I tihe it th it it is to keep 
jiftoplo m touch with eieutK— to hix-ik down to a 
certain extent the limit itioiis o! time, (.pace and 
circumstance which hedge in the itKlivwlual and 
pievent him from widening hie experience Thus 
a regulit reader of the daily nowsjoper is kept 
more or less Acquainted with the )c.iding ovent'-t 
not merely in his own country but all over the 
world In course of time he begins tobeconsci 
ous, however dimly, of the unity that undeihes 
the vast diversities of race, climate, social and 
political conditions, religion, oduaition, which we 
seem mankind at Urge Such a iiinu >s divided 
hy whole continent', of thought fiooi tho e of Ins 
coateui(toi uies v> Iw ii i.,« not this ui vantage fUey 
remain charnel to the tread mill of Iheir daily 
tasks, their eyes fixed upon the ground, unable 
and perhaps uu tilling to lift then thoughts above 
the petty concerns of themselves and their im 
mediate neighbours 

Newtpapoi-s may thus be and to constitute a 
great educative influence They broaden mans 
outlook, and help to unify the nice It woiiM ho 
interesting to determine to what extent this ten 
dency was at work m tho iiegoti itions which took 
pi ice among the Powers during anl after the 
recent Ikdkan war la it going too far to suggest 
that lE international feeling in Liinnw Juid been 
what it was r hundred years ago, tlie Uusomas 
and the Amtri ms woull Live gone to warover 
* A lecture detirercd »t tbe Umvenity ioititute, Calcutta 


Constiuitinnplo ? Why? Heciui'p ui those dtys 
tho liigivt groupng which Uio aveiage m in coul 1 
iiiiigitiu WAS tint of tho nation to whioh he l>c 
loiigel The niicient Greeks divultd tho whole 
vvorl I into Gietkfi nnd H iibirians, nnd held that 
no one wlio was not i Gietk could 1>G considered 
nciiilist! luiin in being iJiis shite of mind h s 
hiirvivnl Ml Europe, nnd in Asiv rIso, until our 
own time It is not so mmy years since tho 
Avernge Riitisher looke I down withcontemj t ujKin 
the natives of every othei country m Europe I 
do not say that this temlency has been altogc 
tlier ehminatdl even novi, but it is, cert-iinly 
much lesft pronounced thiin it was \Miy ? ^ 
I^argely, I imagine, bcciuse during tho lost twenty 
or thirty years the piess has obtained nn almost 
universal vogue throughout Europe — tlioro are 
very few people in any European country who do 
not I'cad at least one newspaper regularly — and, 
without particularly intending it, bos dm en homo 
the lesson of the ‘unity of tho race Thero are of 
course many other agencies at work in tho same 
direction, but I cannot help thinking that the 
Viailiest and the most inQuentia) of them Im been 
the newspaper press 

JOUltSAMSJl AS AS LDUCATOB 

This 13 a great work to have -vccomphshed, and 
It emphasises tho importance of the jiro«s fi-oni 
an educational point of view Its chief functiou 
—many people consider that it ought to lie tho 
only one— IS to disbemmnte infoimation If there 
areanyaspinng journahstfi here, I venture to hope 
that they will bull this in mind A good news 
paper IS A tiutliful and accurate new^piper A 
bal newbpnwr ss ono whiih cannot be relied upon 
in matters of f,*ct I do not cire bow brilliant or 
well WTitten its pages may I ,te „ot cai e how 
distinguished nra the nanus nssoci ite 1 with it If 
It la uoscnipiilous or imtiuthfiil its saUm rs r 
nows distributer is ml U is „ot uewspaiwir, 
whatever else it may be 
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To any ono belunj'tlio vconpa, tlie weight with 
which tho opinion of a daily rioiispiper is still 
credited in many qiiartei-i appears almost amus 
mg It seems so obsious that liecaiise a man is an 
etlicient getter of nows he need not necessarily bo 
a trustworthy commentator upon it I suppose 
that the man who collected news gieii to bo look 
ed upon as a person who liieiv oi cry thing, and in 
course of time became an oracle A generation or 
two ago this tendency was cani.d to ndiculoiis 
lengths Some people were quite content to allow 
their newspapers to do all their political thinking 
for them, and were prepared to subscribe to eiery 
sentiment which It ciprcssed In those days, to 
have the newspapers on ono a aide was a aery im 
portant asset for any cause Hut that phase has 
passed IVhen Mr Chamberlain made a desperate 
attempt to introduce fiscal changes into Great 
Britain a decade ago, he had the enoi-moiis majo 
ntyofthe newspapers on his side For years 
together the Unionist press continued with one 
voice to dm the necessity for protection into the 
public mind It the public bad been in ,u old 
moodofcostitioreaerence for tho words of the 
oracle, there can be no doubt that all this would 
Ime eaercised a profound mHiienco upon the 
elections But as I need baldly remind you 
when the electionof 1900 took place the Unionist 
party in Pirhament was not merely defeated, but 
almost annihilated— proving clearly that it is 
possible nowadays to considerably eaaggeiate the 

infliienco of the piess-.„ England, at all events 

Nevertheless when allthese evaggeratvons aie 
recognised and allovred for. It must bo admitted 
that a very important part of the Journalistic 

unction IS to guide and mflnence 

by ipsone I comments upon the leading event, of 

day The reason tor tin, 1, that many men 

ha O not 11.0 time to pondc. very deejly 
political and cognate quest, o„s_„„ matter how 

independent nay he the, r t.iin ^ 

may not entmely resign their political conscience 


...Lk, WIM Iiimis or tiicit journ'ilistie Mentoi^ fiiit 
tliey aroquito prepaid to bo inHuonecd by them 
The joiirrnhst is, as it wo.o, a professional ,»l.l.. 
man It is his business to stuily vanoiis q„os 
t.ons,l,en„vesvv.ththon,en who aro doing lag 

th.ngsnnd ho hanillos public topics with an caso 

that 1, bo, n of familiarity IIi, opinions, v o„t,l„(„I 
from day to day tin oiigh tho me, hum of his paper 
th,.,miq,..ro a certain weight And the greater 
thcir weight, tho gieater is his responsibility 
Wo thus find thepi-ofcssionef joiiinahsni d.vid- 
d into two parts-the news service which serves 
,0 all important purpose of keeping one half of 
the world acquainted with the other half s evist- 

p the second which supplies a daily common 

tary and clicsm of men and event, riie first 

.Sl.hmk,.tw,„begenemlly admitted, 

the most miportaiit Ore can imagine a nows 
pi^r without any views to speak of, hut one can 
hardly imagine a newspiper wilhoiit now. The 

lea newspaper, of course,., the one whose newa 

.._^wwys reliable and whom new, are 
JounuALisTic naAvinjcEs 

they invade es 

private hte Here in f i f “f 

-lone thm to ::y have not yot 

Amenca especially m tl* l' l^'-filand and 

constitute a veutable h..gw’“T„ “"y 

veisute. „„ the hiiut fo. oony hte 

--OJ The thiist fo. neif^ 0,^0!^°''""^ “ 

others, and thfust 

which are „„ earthly concern of tho'^ n 
will follow Kockefoller tho million 
T ‘ft into chiiicli, will tell v ii Bresideiit 

of hie tionseiw ' ooloii. eiit 

hymna or slept during the' s'” "* ‘l-o 

“wovhm ahoulder and tell you'"!"’ foo-- 

oi'I-ou how much ho put 
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intheplite Anybody \\lio become* pronmnnt 
for any rcn'.on ■\vb'ito\nr is iloggwl by wpoitera 
anil photognplii'is until liH life bi. comes a btmlen 
to him Hjs opinions are distorted, Ins counte 
nance is often made to follow suit, and the worst 
of it is that in the United States there is pricti 
rally no reined) I don t know whetbei tlieie w 
any law of libel m Ameiiea but if there is any it 
la never called into exercise and the I'emilt la tliat 
in “Gods own countiy the liberty of the press 
degenerates into the most odious license 1 re 
member meeting an American Fomo yearn ago 
who said one of the greatest pleasures of coming 
to India was to find a press which had a certam 
amount of decency and restraint ' Long may the 
press in India conserve this honourable tradition 
Another drawbock about daily lournaiism is 
that its conductors are compelled to deliver them 
selves at an hours notice, on practically ony 
subject under the sun Custom prownbes tliat 
a daily newspiper shall comment upon the events 
of the day, while those events are hot from the 
oven Now with regard to many questions it is 
obvious that no roan can hope to do them justice 
without prolonged and thorough investigation , 
but how much investigation is a journalist in a 
position to undertake when his paper is going to 
press in a few hours, and when he knows that b© 
IS espected to say something about the leading 
topic of the day, whether it is the Kikuyu contro 
veray, Professor Lodge s Tlioory of Continuity, 
the Indian Currency Commission, or the roads of 
Calcutta ? Speaking as a journalist I am fre 
quentlj amared at the quality of articles which I 
know to finve been turned out at breakneck speed, 
amidst interruptions of all kinds, and in many 
cases with the slenderest first hand knowledge of 
the subject Kven vsith regard to some of my own 
old articles, when I have come across them casnallj 
and have read through them for curiosity s sake, 
I have experienced a feeling not unlike that of 
Dean Swift when ho read through “ Gulliver a 


Travels ’many years after it*was written— “Great 
Owl'' be IS Kaid to bvvo escliimcd — “ NVhat 
n genius I liiul when I wrote tint book'” Ilut 
while the journalist is often adroit enough to 
coaceal his ignorance of a particular subject, and 
even to ni ike n useful contnl iition to the diwus 
non, lie docs not always voato tinder inspiration, 
and I know very few, even among the roost dis 
tingiiishel members of our craft, who have not 
occasionally “ put both feet in the trough, ’ as the 
Americans picturesquely pay of a man who makes 
a hopeless mesa of things And owing to the 
inlluence which the newspaper exercises over 
mmlern thought, both consciously and unconsci- 
ously when the journalist goes wrong he is very 
apt to lead others astray also 

Still, whether the drawbacks of the press out- 
weigh Its advantages or not, the fact remains tliat 
It IS one of those things which civilised mankind 
cannot get along without If it is an evil, it » ft 
necessary evil, and is likely to remain one for a 
goml many years to come "We may, therefore, 
profitably turn to the second question which we 
have to consider, , how fat journaliRtn offers a 
career to the young Indian with a thorough know- 
ledge of English and a desire to instruct and 
uplift hts fellows 

As to this I will venture to say in the fir=t 
place that the Indian displays a remarkable apti- 
tude for journalism He seems, m fact, to take 
to It M naturilly as he docs to the law, and that 
IS asking n good deal I Kave come across a great 
many Indian journaliats r f all grades, and I can 
honestly aay that there is not one of them whom 
lhavo not found cau*;© to admire Even the 
humWest and the least efficient of them display 
qualities of observation and expression of a high 
order, while the more Jiighly equipjwd are woithy 
m many veaj^cts to tank wnth the best exponents 
of the art in 1 iirope 

80 MF tUSTIVOUlSnED IKDIiNs 

Tlia father of Indian journalism I take to bo 
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the great Ram Slohan Roy avhoso contraaorsmi 
papers have so virid a hold on reality that they 
areas intensely instructiio and inspiring today 
ns when they aero imtten three quarters of a 
century ago It may seem impertinent to rope 
such a man into the journalistic arena, and cqnnlly 
so to claim Xeshiib Ohiinder Sen as a journalist 
But if Keshub Chunder was not a journalist in 
tho ordinary sense, many of his writings display 
the line free “ swing —if I n aj use a golfing 
expression — which marks the practised newspaper 
ivriter Among the giants of tho past are Sambhn 
Chunder Mookerjeo of flaw and liajjyet and Kristo 
Das Pal of the Jhndaa Patriot I doubt whether 
among the many able wnters that Bengal has 
produced, there ever was a man who had so 
perfect a mastery of English as Sambu Chunder 
Mookerjee He had what Lord Curzon has so 
finely said of Mr Asquith—" tho cflbrtlesi 
command of the right word in a measure to which 
not many Englishmen could lay claim I should 
like to note that, apart fiom their great abihty. 
Dr Sambii Chunder Mookerjee and Hai Bahadur 
Knsto Dae Pal stood out among their fellows by 
reason of their strength of character No man 
ever took liberties with Sambu Chunder Mooker 
jee without regretting it, Mr Humo felt tho 
weight of his hand on at least one occasion In 
tho same avaj Kristo Das stSod tour square to all 
tho winds that blew He was above everything 
else a man of stubborn courage, and if is tho 
fine, manly spirit breathing through hm wntinge 
that gives them half their charm 

Coming nearer to our own time, wo have Mr 
■Maliban, of Bombay, and Babu Shishir Kumar 
Chose of the Amnia Bazar Patrila, two distm 
gmshed journalists who have only recently passed 
away And coming yet further dewn tho stream, 
we have, still living and active Mr Surendmnath 
Banerjea and Babn Mot. Lai Chose It has of 
course been acutely said of M. Surendmnath 
Banerjea^ that he is more of an omtor then a 


journalist I halo oven heard Ins nrticlce desenb 
cd ns eimply unspoken orations I Balm Jfoti Lai 
Ghoso is more of tho journalist pure and simple 
with a great fooling for happy phrases, and an 
elfin humour which is quite inimilablo Belonging 
to tho youngei school wo liaio a man who ecoms to 
combino tho qualities both of Surondrauath and 
Mot. Lai, I mean Mr tfahomed Ah of tho Com 
rad, Mahomed All IS an aptator par etrcellmo. 
Ho IS equally at homo at his desk or on tho plat 
form Ho has an instinct for tho l.mol.ght, and 
|snotdelorred from doing what ho conccivos to 
ho. duty by any question of falsa modesty 
Each of theso men is imiquo in Ins particular way, 
and suggests tho enormous possibilities of Indian 
journalism 

I would hesitate to advise any young man del. 
bomtoly to embark upon tho soa of journalism 
It has many treacherous under currents and un- 
charted rooks that may spell disaster to tho unwary 
mariner It also ha, brilliant possibilities, and^ 
certainly has a tac.nat.on all its own If, there 
fee, I am called upon not to advise tho young 
as to the desirability of Journalism as I 
profession, but simply „s to tho host method 
of pmetuang it 1 shall tool at liberty to speak ej 
much more freely than if I were Jmg „rmys " 

thojoarual^t mtr ““b-e to leapt 

-L„dt;p:aL\:rf~^^^ 

certain matters which ought to go in ^ “ 

<*rtu.u matter which would bo very’ 

Wtout The foe threatens him i^hTm ^ 

ofpenaltiea jf ho dares to A , '"‘‘nner 

to ho ha doty Thee ™oo.vcs 

temptation to wnto eimpiv h “®>‘bous 

-...totohofillodai^'-^^^^^^ 
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fill it in At such time'^ the temptation is btrong 
upon us to unte things which wo don’t perimps 
really mean Resist that temptation whenever 
5 on encounter it Re above all things Rincer© 
It IS bettor to write nothing at all than to write 
anything which }ou do not really mean 

A journalist is frefjuently called upon to exercise 
the function of a cntic, and, }ou cannot be too 
careful to mate your criticism as constructive as 
possible Nothing is easier — txjterlo cmZe* — than 
destructive criticism, but indulgence in it is one of 
the banes of public hie in tbia country 
Remember that no journalist is m a position to 
measure the full extent of his influence, and that 
what you say, about an individual, or a csiiise or a 
class may pint into the public mind, or even into 
fiome solitary mmd, and bring forth fruit of a 
kind you did not bargain for and at a tune you 
do not expect 

BMTauenve criticism 

And here let me diverge to exercise my critical 
function flt the expense of my friends Messrs 
Surendranath Banerjea and Moti Lai Gho«e Can 
anyone reasonably get up and aflirm that there is 
much constructive statesmanship in the columns 
of the BengaUe and the Amnta Basar Palrxka ? 
1 do not R!iy there is none The A D Patnla 
has hammered at the question of water supply, 
for example, until it forced the Governincnt to 
do something The i>«tgal<’e kept on at the 
partition of Bengal until, acconling to the Goi 
emment of India, it managed to persuade that 
Government that Bengal would never be latisfied 
until the partition was annulled But what, for 
the most part, is the ciaticisra to which the ^ i? 
Patnka subjects the Government ? Is it helpful T 
Does it make any allowance for the difficnltica of 
the ndministmtion ? Is it ever betrayed into a 
momentary spa«m of appreaation of tbo successes 
as well as the failures ? I am afnud tbo answer 
must bo— hardly over Of course I know that an 
angel from Heaven could not fulfil the Te(|Qire 


ments of Bahu Moti IaI — and as I myself am not 
an Englishman, I nm all tho more dispose*! to 
agree mth him that an Englishman may bo very 
fav from being an angel * But let me remind him 
of what Dr Johnson onco paid about a dog that 
ha<l been trained to dance on its hind legs “ TIio 
wonder is,' Jie said, “ not that the animal does not 
do it well, but that it does it at all ” And when 
you consider the diOlculties that confront the 
foreigner who comes to this country m tho 
capacity of an administrator, I imagine even 
the most critical of you will be disposed to admit 
that there are occasionally things to be put down 
to hts credit os well as to his debit 

I don t say that tho Government does not de- 
serve all the criticism it gets and perhaps n goes! 
deal more But the roan who is a statesman as 
well ns a journalist will try and look at public 
questions not from the point of view of how he 
can best «core off the Qoiernment, but rather 
bow far it is expedient for him to do so A cer 
tain amount of criticism is good for eierybody, 
including the cntic himself But criticism morn 
mg, noon and night , fault finding day after day, 
and never, or hardly ever, a hint ns to what ought 
to be done is bad for the critic, for the Govern 
ment and for the people It is bad for the cntic, 
because fault finding becomes such a habit that he 
grows in time absolutely unable to take anything, 
but a prejudiced view of things It is bad for the 
Government, because it tends to dishearten it, and 
because it spreads an unfair picture before the 
eyes of the public It is bad for the people bo 
can«e they obtain a lop sided view of the facts 
Take almost any issua you bke of certain news 
papers What is tho impression winch their edi 
tonals leave upon you f That India is poor because 
of the British Government That Indians are per 
petually subject to oppression and insult by indivi 
dual Europeans— because of the British Govern 
ment Tint European magistrates are Inrsli and 
partial where Indians and Europeans aro con- 
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cerned That the railways have brought malina 
and European soldieis typhoid That the tmdo 
and commerce of the country is practically mono 
pohsed by Europeans, leaving for Indians notlimg, 
but clerkships and jute growing You won’t find 
all this in black and white, of course, but tliat is 
the impression one can’t help catrying away 

Now, gentlemen, is this so ? You know things 
are not nearly so bad as that Wo do not livo 
under a perfect Government I admit — no one is 
more awake to its shortcomings than I am — but 
It has got a conscience, it is better than no Gov 
ernment at all, and it is a great deal better, I have 
no hesitation in saying than any other foreign 
Government would be 

Therefore, gentlemen, so long as India remains 
under a foieign Government it will certainly not 
pay her to exchange British rule for any other 
I behove the two distinguished journalists whom I 
am now engaged in castigating— most reluctantly 
I need hardly tell you— are themselves fully per 
Euaded of this Then why should they render the 
task of the Government more difficult than it 
need be ? As a matter of fact, a great many of the 
evils from which you suffer are the result of 
seiious faults, in your social system May I say 
how profoundly I have been moved by the tragic 
story of which your young countrywoman has 
recently been the victim and the heroine, and 
how earnestly I you well m the c.imi«,g„, 
which is now opening against the hideous enl of 
citortionato marriage dowries? 

ACCURACY AND BREVITY 

Eoturnmg to out subject, with sincero apolo 
gies tor this long digicsion, let your enticism 
be alivajs constructive, wherever possible Do 
not merely aay that a thing i, wrong-as it 

generally i,_bnt show how It can be put right 
Cultivate a fnouclly disposition towarils the 
Government and towards eveiybody else lie 
member that Governments like individuals, are 
more easily led than driven. 


I have already vontnrod to urge upon you the 
supremo necessity for accuracy No consideration 
should ho permitted to weigh against that It is 
your duty m the Cist place When you publish 
a statement over your imprimatur ns a joiiina- 
list, you pledge your word to yoiii loaders that 
you have taken paras to verify it To omit to do 
this is to break an implied contract Hosidcs, you 
are playing with your good name It is difficult ' 
to establish a reputation for tnistii orthmess, and 
It IS very easy to lose it And if and when you lose 
lt,youwill tlion begin to realiso its supremo valuo 
Another point which may be specially recoin- 
mended to yon is to bo brief Many an eloquent 
man spoils the effeet of hi, speech or lim article by 
neglecting this simple rule Kemember that in 
thm hunymgago few people have time to s,«„d 
adminngelaboratoly turned ponods Besides, long 
sentences are generally clumsy and bad senlente, 

The shorter yom sentences and the s.mplei you. 
wo.d,. the nearer you will approach to that real 

eloquence which stirs men and nations 
Above all 1 would say to the aspiring 
iKt-nevcrlet your work dogenerato into mere 
day work-never get into the habit of domg jmit 

what you are told to do, or ahat you ee„c.ajr” 

-yonidutytodoandnomoro Don’t do yo. 
work i^th your eye fined on the clock Be rLdv 
and wming to do a l.ttlo more tluan yon „« 
fo. Make joiir paper the first cons.,ler.t.o„ 
make ,t you. pleasure ami piiiilcgo to add to » 
reputation and character Be keen, be self ' ’ 
icing You will map a rich ran ird in an cnl 
ed clliciency and ...lliience in a aider ,r 
We, lathe glowing eonseioiisiies, of wo l”’' 
daao Tiy It, those of you who are 
journalism as a profession or who l 
taken the plunge Bengal, jourlb '■'I'® '■Ire.idy 
He and dwtinguished past It ' "ohf 

reme of you to uphold this !!„??■ "'t with 
the future, ni.,1 yoiii ndimrers « ‘"'*'‘ 10 .. 

wth ti e keenest interest, and ntn^. Pflort-^ 
ce® with the heartiest good your 
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Domestic and Social Life of the Hindus : 

iNCIENX AND MODERN. 

MR. K C KANJILAL BABB-. 

CiAOR an exhaustive treatment of 6«ch a\ast 
pT field of enquiry , it is necessary to tnco the 
* genesis and give a histoncal account of 
the Bocial and domestic customs and practices of 
the Hin dus prevalent in the (1) Vedic, (2) the 
Epic, (3) the Rationalistic, (4) the Buddhistic, (5) 
the Puranic and (6) the Modern Period', noticing 
nhich of these customs and practices are uniiersal 
and invariable, and how and when the Kttcr 
underwent modificntions 

(1) Tub Vedic Period (2000 1500 C C) 

The history of Arjan Hindu cmbs-ition 
forms n bright cluiptcr m uniicrsil history 
Ancient Hindu culture and progre«‘s have been 
pronounced bj competent aiithuiitics to bo unique 
in the history of the world ho other nation of 
ancient or modem times can exhibit so bnllunt a 
recoid of thirty centuries ol progrcsi^ It contains 
all the essential features of what is called the 
philosophy of history through succcaue ages— 
the religion*, intcllcctail and |<ohttcal mhaucc 
incnt of the ILndits AS well ns tho excelleiiro of 
social and domestic customs and institutions It 
presents, in short, a faithful pictuio of their 
successes, fAtInrea and struggles in forming lUiJ 
dcvclupug a national life It is not cosy for 
Europeans to form a correct estimate of Hinduism 
1 or instance, ilr 0 B Clarke reganla Uiuduism 
as consisting m the obscri'aneo of the maiinerB 
and customs of a paiticuLor {licoata pnrticulir 
time and noce"anly vnrying from Jay to-day and 
from y lace to place like tho hues of n rainbow 
burl) A slipshod description betrays ignorance at 
the fact that for npwanls of 3000 year# Iliiidiu«m 
has InsteJ, defying the rainges of time, the rcao 
luUuD of cnjjircs, the iia'f.itulea cl Goieiniu>.iiL., 


the iconoclastic spirit of the Slohamedans and the 
missionary ze.al of the Christians The true basis 
of Hinduism as a religious allnance and a social 
league IS solid and strong and not liable to de 
stmction by any changes in the mere outward 
form of its observance The ancient Hindus 
used to worship nature, their modern dosceiidints 
are image worshippers , but such differences in the 
mode of worship, or in the social constitution, do 
not affect the fundamental principles of Hinduism 
a& a great humamsing force, a firm basis of reli 
gious culture and socuil unity Such principles 
have been enunciated m the Vedas and other 
Hindu sciiptures The Vedas aio fourm number 
the Uig, tho \ajur, the Sama atid the Atharv'a 
The first is a collection of poems and hymns of 
various dates but may be roughly a«cnbetl to tho 
14th or 15tb century B C The second and the 
third may bo do enbed ns priycr books compiled 
CfooitheRig The AUiaiva, the liicst coiupiLi 
tion, may be described is a collection of poems 
mixctl with populu hayings, medical adiKe, 
magical foniiuK and the like The piimitivo 
Aryans led a vciy Bimi>le life They puisuod 
ftgricuUuie, yioscvsing Uigo herds of donnvtic 
amianls Plain hviog and high thinking weiu 
what they were noted for Iho ensto syfetem was 
luiknown to them, tho only distmcUon then 
rccogni'cd being between Atyniis 01 Non Aryans 
orubongmes “If, bays Piofessot Max Muller, 
“with all tho doturuonts before us, wc ask tlio 
question, does ca*te as wo find it in Mauii and at 
tho present time, form one of the most ancient 
tehgioua teathings of the Vedas, we can answer it 
wiUiadwdeil, No Iho Aiyaus had advanced 
beyond the rude existence of tho huutei to tho 
eoUlel industry of the cultivator of the soil 
Their doincKtic ciLsloins aiil hws of inhentaiico 
were tiexily the sauie as tho>o which now pixvail 
in India In fact, some of the customs luivo 
tmdeigono changes for tho worse TJio womtn 
werctieiUl with gieattr icsjMja and wcionot 
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kept in seclusion They performed leligtous ntes 
and coremonits and composed hymns Hindu 
mitronsweio careful and dihgent in excrasing 
biipervision over domestic affairs Girls wero 
married at an advanced age and there was no 

restriction against widow marriage The inhuman 

practice of iiaii or widow burning was unknown 

The religion of the Vedic Hindus vvas purely 
theistic Monotheism is inculc.\ted in the Vedas, 
as It appears from a certain hymn in the Ili« 
Veda 

(2) The Epic Period (1500 1000 B C) 

In this period the two celebrated epic poems, 
the Mfthabaratha and the Bamavana were com 
posed As the Mahabharita celebrates the 
Lunar race of Delhi, so the Ramayana forms 
the epic history of the solar raco of A>odhaya, 
the ancient capital of Oudh The two poems 
preserve the legends of the two most ancient 
Hindu dynasties and the manners and customs of 
the times The compiler of the Mahabhvnta was 
Vyasa and that of tlio Bimayanvwas Valmikx 
Both of them aro held in universal esteem and 
ndmirition for thoir magnificence of imagery and 
eloquence of descnption They embrace history 
geography, genealogy, theology and tlie nucleus of 
many a popular myth Both works are more 
voluminous than either Homers Iluul or Vitgil » 
u£nei(l 

Tho four castes, E[ tlirams, Kshatnyas Vysyab 
ami Siulras were formed tins period The 

sui«„or.ty of the B.-ihmms is toonded upon the 
following legend It i, s.aid that tho BnUiinins 
spring from the mouth of Brahma tho creator, tho 
Ksl.atiiyis from his arm, the Vysyas from his 
thighs and the So Ins from his feet Tho true 
import of this mythology is that tho Brahmins 
i-oprescnled tho bmm power, and tho Kshatnya, 
tlio physical power of the nation , tho two other 
classes undcitcKik to supply food „„d personal 
seiucercspoctiielj The system of castohasife 
advantages as weU as disadvantages ■ The system 


ot caste, says Br Hunter, ‘>raicises a groat 
influenee upon the industries of the people Each 
caste IS in tho fii st place a trade guild It ensures 
the proper training of the yo„tli of its own special 
craft , It makes rules for the conduct of bnsinoss 
and It promotes good feeling by feasts oi social 
gatherings ’ The system of caste, however, is not 
m unmired blessing It ha, di. ided and disunited 
the compact body of the Hindus into separate 
actions, placing the common people nnder the 
dominion of the priestly class, and thereby 
obatnictingthe growth of popular freedom and 
Pro^asand national unity Again, the caste 
system, based upon tho principle of division of 

rtulb D good economic- 

results Division of labour as a term of Political 

Economy meins a division of processes to obtain 
an ultimate combination ot results Division of 
h^ur as prod, cable of Indian art or manufaeti.ro 
means a division of result, (each man being able 

Tnl" ‘■^““b.naLnof 

pr^ (each man performing the whole ot the 

But a though the rasto system intredueed in 
«.m ago failed to produce good economic losiilts 

:"c;:iod‘"ri;::: 

--.sandchildmarriagors;:"; 

“samst w.do: 

= “‘“'™eapre55ly sanctioned, the rites 

™™'“"mos which „ widow had to Z 
being dmtinctiy laid down The illltrio 
quarian and scholar Dr Ram 7 , , “l*- 

« near plulologj prsof 

remarnago of widows both by lawlTr^' 
eicient tunes According to him ^ 
tonce of auch words as didA ’ 
married a widow, 

mamed a Hmond husband nn’d 

-=iy\rpr:^^^ 

--^.orw.doihnrn:^::r;i:’Lr: 
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The sjstem of eduGition as what is now pic 
Valentin our <oZs, the pupils reconmg not only 
intellectual but moral training They were iaiight 
by precept as well as by examples, living daring 
the penod of their studentship under the personal 
superintendence of their gurus or teachers They 
learnt and practised domestic and religious 
virtues winch, in after life, stood them in good 
stead in then dealings with mankind Cheerful 
obedience to their elders, hospitality to strangers 
and simpbcity of life were the happy results of the 
Aryan mode of teaching contrasting favourably 
with the English method, which unfortunately 
^tends to produce a spint of disobedience and 
insolence, cold, phlegmatic and unsympathetic 
treatment of strangers and a high style of living 
often unsuited to one s condition and circum 
stances in life 

Charity IS the peculiar cbaract(.nHic of the 
Hindus Care should, however, be taken that 
bloth and idleness may not bo encouraged by 
giving of alms to able bodied paupers The females 
enjoyed perfect liberty and obtained equal advan 
tages of education with men Cultured Ladies 
such as Vesvabara, Lopamudra, Romosa, Atn, 
Gargi, ilaitreyi and others were i-vnked as Vedic 
Rishis, having composed paits of the Rig Veda 
In their Chamns and Faiishads— like the grammar 
schools and uni> ersities of Europe — some of lb© 
highest chairs were creilitably occupied by loily 
professors Indies in those days attended sonal 
gathenngs at which they took part in religious or 
literary discussions The xenuM system has been 
tho outcome of Mohamedan rule in India and is 
still prevalent, although Indian society has much 
Improved under the civilising influenco of tlio 
English Government Tlie general moml improve 
taoiit of society and fenial® education must pio 
cede female emaneipition, or elso liberty may 
degenemte into licence 

Tho idea of religion underwent bouuj change, 
being associated with a punctilious {Krformanco 


of religions ntts and ceremonies in all their 
minute detiils rather than watli earnest and 
fervent prayer to God Such ntes and ceremoniea 
are simply means to an end Tliey are intended 
to purify tlio heart and improve our morals Caro 
Ebould bo taken that they may not degenerate 
into mere medianical works which tend to smother 
living piety 

(d) Toe Batiovalistic Peeiod {1000 260 B C) 
That t\ie Hindus were then a highly civilised 
people appears clear from the account of the Greek 
traveller Megasthenes “They lim happily enough 
being simple in their manners and frugal Tliey 
never dnnk wtue except at sacrifices Their 
beverage is a liquor extracted from rice instead of 
barley and their food is pnncipally a rico pottage 
The simplicity of their laws and contracts is 
proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. 
They have no suits about pledges and deposit*, 
nor do they require either seals or witnesece, but 
make tbcir deposits and confide m each other. 
Tbeir houses and property tliey generally le*i'e 
unguarded These things indicate that they 
possess sober sense Truth and virtue they hold 
alike in esteem ” 

Domestic and rehgious ceremonies under- 
weut a fuither modification now Host of such 
ceremoDie'i possess an inner or spiritual import 
Taken m their outward aspect and from an econo- 
mic point of view, they may appear to bo ugly, 
8uper-*titiou3 and extravagant acts But when 
the wjspTitig nvotwe, ttie rotwnnte, tho poetry o! 
the thing, is understood, they exate our ndmira 
tion Hither than contempt For instance, wheu 
the Hindu oflers c-ikca and libationa of water to 
hw depart© I forefathers. It is not to bo supposed 
that ho supcrstitiously believes that the deceased 
IS actually able to piirtake of them Similar is the 
case when lie ofiera certain chpicc things to tho 
gods The oiler in both cases is a sort of declica* 
tion, as when no dedicate a book to some j-espect- 
able and learned person The Hindu is enjoined 
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to take prosad, or the remnint of the foot! 
partaken bj his (jiini or spiritual leaders or 
paionts Ho considers it on act of disrespect olid 
selfishness to take his meals without a care or 
thought to see lint they hare been first 
satisfied This deferential act towards the living 
IS also done towards the deceased in order 
to show that death has not altered in the 
least the son s respect for his parents, that he 
would still take their prosad and that he cannot 
rest satisfied without associating the good things 
he enjoys with the memorj of those to whom he 
owes his existence and welfare The thought of 
even imaginary ingratitude is unbearable to a true 
Hindu 

Again, the Hindu Poqjaks, notably the Durga 
Poqjrth^ may be undesirable from grounds of 
economy, but their usefulness in creating a strong 
and sacred bond of national and social unity 
cannot bo oior estimated There cannot bo a 
Hindu family without its religion religion being 
closely interwoven with social customs and man' 
ners "What is really worshipped is not the 
imago in mud sculpture but the attrib ites of the 
Deity conceived through the medium of the 
image And this periodical public acknowlodg 
ment of the creator by the Hindus appears to 
contrast tavoiimbly with the absorbing seculansm 
and gross niatornlism of Western civilisation The 
happy blending and association of pleasure with 
religious and charitable acts is perhaps peculiar to 
the Hindu system alone Tlie fnoudly embrace in 
the day and a few succeeding days is a 

great fnetor of social unity , even enemies forget 
their o'd quarrels and are reconciled to one 
another If they happen to meet on such 
days they cannot avoid this ceremony of 
courtesy Being associated with the grind 
Ecoirf, itworksasa charm m haahng old sore, 
and confirming friendships This age witnessed 
the birth of Buddhism which is not essentially 
dlfierent from Hinduism but is rather a rationa- 


listic anew of it Gautama Huddlia proclaimed 
his Gospel in the yeir ^>22 B 0 Self- 
culture IS thecornor stonoof tins doctrine fiuddih 
rojccleil the Vedio rites and ceremonies as worth 
less He denounced penances and religious 
niistenties, on the one hand, and v, cions indul 
gonee on the other He was for a golden mean 
between theseextremes His religion wasessentially 
a religion of equality and love He repudiated 
caste distinctions and was an adv ocate of universal 
brotherhood Hts mission was to promote equality 
fraternity and piety The othmal value of 
Buddhism 1, very great It breathes a spirit of 
henevoleoce and of forgiveness, of chanty and 
love Buddha s dectnne of A nan bo shown 

to mean the reunion of the human soul with God 
and not its utter annihilation a, erroneously 
boheved by some persons About SfiO B O 
Asolta, the King of Maghada or Debar became a 
reateiis convert to Buddhism He made for 
Buddhism what the Emperor Censtantme dtd for 
Chnstiamty— made it a state lehgton 
The law of Kora, a was brought into promin 

once by Buddha who preached that our salvation 
depen led, not on the performance of rehgiomi 
ntre and eeremen.os, but on our eon 

^e ne T'h 7 deliverance to 

the people by doing away with saenCees and with 
the pnestH claims of the sacerdotal class a, 
modiatore between God and man He showed 
clearly hat redemption f.om sms or perfection of 
humanity can only be attained by ones personal 
exertions nnd not ncanoiisly 

(4) T„rBoDnn,sT.oPoaion(2C0B 0 300 ADI 

A glimpse of the soeial life of the Hindus during 
this ago can be obtained from the ® 

Chinese travellers to India 
FaH.an,whocnme to India about A D 4nn 
tb^ speaks uf the people of Hortheru I„1 “!,■ 

The people ore well off, without non t 

o-ficia. restrictions , only 

lands return a portion UP /of 
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the land The Kings govern nithont corponl 
punishment Criminals nro fined lightly or heavily 
aeccording to circumstances Even in tases of 
repeated rebellion, they only cut off the right 
hand Throughout the country, the people kill 
no living creature, nor dnnk wine ‘ 

The Hindus lost their empire mainly on account 
of their indifference to worldly things The 
principal fluty of the Hindu kings was to please 
their subjects and consult thoir real interest 
They were looked up to as tlie natural rulers and 
leaders of mankind and their authority was 
supported more by moral and spiritual than 
by physical force Their easj subjugation by 
plundering and marauding was not due to 
the discontent of their subjects or to want of 
social amalgataation or national unity, but to 
their apathy and indifference to material prospe 
nty and self aggrandisement their hearts being 
more bent upon securing a place in Heaven than 
consolidating an empire on Eaitli 

The administration of the country was, on the 
authonty of Houen Tsang, conducted on benign 
principles, mrious acts of public good being done 
at the expense of the State by way of assignment 
of lands belonging to it for tb« purpose Tlioso 
who cultivated the royal estates paid one sixth 
part of the produce as tribute , the tares of the 
people were light and few 

This appears to have been a moro extensive 
system of feudal tenure than that which prevailed 
in medieval Europe It n as calculated to nfiord 
great encouragement to agriculture Ample 
provision was made for rewarding men of distin 
guisbed abibtj , chanty and religion were fostered 
Above all, the people were allowed a considerable 
latitude of self government They were happy 
and prosperous, as the incidence of taxation and 
state demand for a share of tho produce of the 
crown lands wero light “Tlie union of tho village 
communities,’ says Elphmstone, “each one 


forming a separate little state in itself, has, I con 
ceive, contnbuted more than nny other cause to 
the preservation of tho people through all tlie 
revolutions and changes which they have tuffei-ed, 
and Ls in a high degree conducive to their happi 
ness and to tho enjoyment of a great portion of 
freedom and independence ' 

Tho accounts of India given byChinc=e travel 
lers are in pel feet accord with tho«e of ^fagas 
thenes, a Greek ambassador at tho court of 
Chandra Gupta He observeil with admiration 
the alwenco of slavery m India, tho chastitj of 
the women and tho courage of tho men In 
valour they excelled all other Asiatics , they 
reijiiirod no padlocks to their doors , above all, 
no Indian was ever known to be Sober and 
mdustnous, goo I farmers and artisans, they 
scarcely ever bad recourse to a law suit, hung 
peaceably under their native chiefs The kinglj 
Government is portrayed almost as described in 
the Code of Mann The village system is well 
descrilieil, e.ach little rural unit seeming to the 
Greek an independent republic It is erroneous 
to suppose that the Indo Arj ans tiwted the 
Sudras after the manner of Russian serfs, Greek 
helots or Roman plebs They were regardctl 
more os children and dependants than os slaves or 
conquered people There waa that feeling of 
humilution and debasement undera foreign joke, 
on tho one hand, or haughty, domineering and 
insulting deportment on the other 

Sociiil customs, however, underwent -v change 
for the worse The mamsge of girls at a inatui e 
age was looked upon with disfavour, and with 
the frequent invasion of foreigners and the in 
eecunlj of the times, theenstom of early marriage 
I e , placing little girls under the protection of 
their husbands, came into vogue Widow mam 
ago which was freely allowed in ancient times, was 
also now discouraged, though not prohibited 
Inter caste marriages were still allowed under the 
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constitutes re il manliood True religion consists 
in lo\o of God and lovo of man Tlie doctrine of 
the Universal Brotherhood of mankind {ireachcd by 
Buddha appears to l>o reflected or shadoucil forth 
in Chaitanya’a teachings of love and compassion 
for our Fellow creatures But as Buddhism dego 
nerated into Pantanistn, so Chaitanja’a me^sago 
of love lattcily resulteil lu Zlyra jisai or religious ns 
ceticism Puritanism or asceticism can secure no 
useful purpose It cannot be said tliat plcasui'ca 
should be altogethei avoided as great obstacles to 
virtue They keep up our vpirit and cheerfulness 
— the best means of presMaang health They 
refresh ns after labour and renovate our strength 
They are perfectly allowable provided they are 
innocent and enjoyed in moderation It has been 
said that one cannot serve God and ^tamroon at 
the eame time This does not mean ttuit a proper 
nnd judiaous use of wealth is ungodly or that 
siDCore devotion to God is inconsistent with 
good fortune All that it indicates is that the 
abuse or pnde of wealth may lead to irreh 
gioti and vice Wealth is a means to an end 
When the end is lost sight of and wealth is 
sought for Its own sake, when people die in 
harness, not knowing what the sweets of retire 
ment are, or hoard up riches stinting themselves 
or making no use o! them for the relief of sufTor 
ing humanity, it is all the same wlmlher they are 
rich or poor A truly happy life is the result of 
two facts, the development of individual prosperity 
and the progress olhumniiity These are the two 
essential elements of civilisation 

The secret of Indian regeneration lies in reviv 
mg what was noble m the past, in retaining what 
IS good in our present state of society and in 
assimilating what is excellent in Western culture 
In this view of the case, the Ilindu joint family 
system, which has called forth tho admiration of 
even high placed Englishmen, should be ja^served, 
provi led that it docs not go to support idle 
hangers on On tho other hand, ilcdlaiUiU or party 


spirit, which eats into the vihila of happy and 
harmonious rural life, shoul 1 bo put down with a 
high hand Another source of evil is the popular 
belief in fataltsm Such a belief is jiot only 
philosophically absurd, but a great obstacle to 
progress making us lead indolent and inactive 
lives For if one is led to think that his destiny 
luif, been fiseil unalterably he can hanfly hai e any 
inducement for self improvement Far frem 
doing any good, it sometimes loads to fatal conso 
ipiences 

Whatever is cathohe nnd rational demands our 
consideration , whatever is illiberal nnd irrational 
ought to be rejected There should bo no miscon 
ception of the true nature of Hindu religion and 
social customs Of such customs some are um 
sersal and invariable such as Marriage, Upa 
najana, Sradha etc, and other* which are local 
or variable such as Garbadhana, Pumaainna etc 
Tlie former nre intimately connected with Hindu 
religion Tliey form, so to speak, the backbone 
of the Hindu social and imhndnal life A 
Hindu by omitting to observe them ceases to be a 
Hindu But the latter class of rites nnd practices 
IS of a local or rather festne character and their 
observance is merely optional 

It may not bo out of place here to add a word 
of advico to the promoters of the moi ement called 
the llevival of Hinduism If they Kirry on their 
work in the spirit of the teachings of the Vedas, 
the Upamshads and the Geetn, adopting what is 
iDorally good and conducive to human happiness 
and regi'etting what is morally bad and productive 
of human misery, their success is certain If on the 
other hand they try to revive the Hinduism of the 
Pumnic period wath all its superstitions and 
absurd practices nnd customs, which are not only 
not adapted to the present state of society, but 
conflict, on essential points with the religion 
taught in sneh original scriptures of tho Tlindus, 
na mentionetl abo\o, theiv mission is hound to 
fail 
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The Milk Supply ol Madras.* 

BY 

CAPT A J H BUSSELL, U A , M D , I 5t 8 
{Ag Uedth Officer, Madras Corporation') 

SOURCES OF SOrPLT 

HERE arc three mam sources of supply 
Milk for domestic use is generally derived 
from cows kept in the city itself Milk 
for consumption in Boirding Houses, Restaurants 
and Coffee Hotels, ns well as that used for making 
butter, sweets and curd, is sent in from the 
neighbouring villages This supply is either 
bufiiilccs nnlk or a mixture of bufFalos, goats 
and sheeps xnuk, but milk in the form of 
curd IS also supplied to the city from a number 
of these villages Tiie thu-d source is tinned milk 
which IS imported in largo quantities 

There are 17 so called dairies m the city, but 
only two of the«e, vii , The Fort Dairy which 
retails 70 measures a day, and Mr BuUmores, 
Mount Road, which retails 90 measures » day, 
really deserve the name The other institutions 
do not supply whole milk to consumers, but con 
vert all milU received, into butter, selling only 
tlio sopamtoil milk Doubtless these establishments 
produce largo quantities of butter of a good quali 
ty, and this is of benefit so far as the interests 
of a small section of the popuKtion are concern 
cd , but, on the other hand, they abstract a la^o 
quantity of the existing supply of whole milk, 
and in return put on the market a largo quantity 
of separated miUc, very poor in f its and practi 
cdly utoIgss os a food cither toclullren or adults 
Th «;o creameries are not likely to deiclop 
info regular dunea as the proj netors me not 
able to find capital to invest in herds of cows, 

* A Memor»ndem prep&red {or tt e Madras Corpora 
tiOQ Captaiu Lussell mfi bo pleased to receive enti 
ptsms and comments 


and, in any caso, the butter trade is a more 
lucrative one and gives a more rapid roturn on 
their outlay However, they are a step in the 
ngbt direction and ought to bo encouraged, 
although their sanitary condition might be consi 
derably improved if they were brought under 
effective CJorporation control 

Enquiry has shown that tho present supply of 
nidk does not depend on proprietors of largo lierds 
of cattle but is entirely m the hands of petty 
oivnere, according to the returns there are 531 
licensed milch cattle keepers in the city Of these 
one keeps 50 and another 33 animals , of the rest, 
9 persons maintain 20 30 cattle each, 111 per 
sona \0 20 cattle each , 275 persons 5 to 10 cat 
tie each, and 134 persons less than 5 cattle each 
Many of these animals are biilTaloes, the numbers 
of cows and buffaloes for the whole city being 
1248 and 2330 respectively It will be seen, 
therefore, that tho greatest bulk of the visible 
supply of milk for the city is m tho hands of men 
who have neither the means nor the desire to aim 
at anything beyond immediate profit 
2 TBE SOCSINO AVD FEEDISQ OF MlECa CATn.B 
The condition of the cattle sheds is generally 
unsatisfactory in every way , construction, entire 
space, ventilation and sanitation, leaving much to 
bo desired Many of the cow houses are indeed 
simply thatched roofs propped up against the ex 
ternal walls of dwelling houses, or walls of court* 
yards Where tho structural conditions were 
better, it has been found that coitlo were occupy* 
iDg parts of human dwelling houses, a distinct 
contravention of the conditions of the bcenso 
Over crowding is a featiue very commdnly mot 
with, and with low loofs and no open court yard, 
tho entire apaco is ver; considerably below wlnt 
It ought to be A free circulation and a proper 
supply of fresh air cannot be obtained even 
altlioogh tho shed is open on onosido, aa the cow 
houses are usuaUy surrounded by high dwelling 
houses 
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According to the conditions hid down when a 
licen«e is granted, all cattle jards should bo pn\ed 
Vfith asphalt or gramto or bncks jointed with 
cement The floors of many cattle yai-ds nro 
flagged and sloped towards drains, but they are 
nearly all badly jointed and loosely laid Liquid 
lodges in every joint and peicolates through, and, 
as the floors are neverproperly cleaned, liquid filth 
oozes out continuously The drains are kept full 
of dung, as storage pits are rarely met with, or the 
dung 13 heaped up in one corner of the shed \V here 
there IS no paving, the conditions of the floor are 
still worse The walls of the sheds and of the cattle 
yards are in eiery case plastered with cow dung 
cakes and under these circumstances the eUect of 
avhitowashing disappears lu a day or two Bedding 
isneier jrovKloii for the animals, and when they 
ho down dung and mud stick to their flanks, udders 
cold teats The cattle are not wa«hed, and udders 
nod teats not cleaned before milking In a few 
instances there are water taj«> in the jards, but in 
most cases water has to be brought from taps m 
the houaes or from the street This water supply 
IS rarely put to w legvtioiate use, most frequently 
being used to adulterate the milk 

The feeding of milch cattle is more or less 
uniform Straw, gingelly cakes, hu<iks of dhol, 
nco or wheat bran and cotton «eeda are the mam 
constituents of diet, while in a few caaes linscc 1 
oil cakes are given wth a >acw to increase the 
flow of milk The animals usually dnnk nco 
water or ordinary tap water hile these articles 
of diet are good enough in thoniaoUeo, they >ery 
froijucnlly nro not clean bj the time they nro 
given to tlic csvttV fcttww is coHiinonly stored in 
comers of the yar 1 itself, while other Articles nro 
kept in the milkmans own ho I'C Poorer cattle 
owiersfreqii ntly allow their nnnnals to wan lor 
about the slrrot« at night to fee.! on the contents 
of i\ o dust Inna or to \ ick up tho rofu o 
of tl e gutter iho calves are much neglected 


and even starved to death, the question of im 
medate profit from the milk of tho mothers 
ohhteratmg from the owner s mind the question 
of future profit from the sale of sturdy calves 

3 CONOmONB ODTAIMNO 1\ THE CITY AS 
BEOAimS STORAGE AND DISTnim.TlO\ OF MILK 
hPlIk is, 03 a rule, not stored m large quanti 
ties for any length of time, ns there are no regular 
tutik. shops in the city Most household and hos 
pital supplies are drawn from the cows in the 
presence of the consumers or their representa 
tiv es, and Landed ov er forthwith Other supplies 
arc brought from tho cattle sheds by the milkmen 
soon after the c.ittle ai-e milked The milk 
brought to the dairies or ci'e-amencs u at once 
put into the sefsvratorb and the scpvnled milk 
either returned to tho suppliers or sold to custo 
mers Only in the case of milk used for tho 
manufacture of curd does anything like storage 
take pi ICC ior this purpose it is soured and 
kept ID earthen pots, usually dirty, either in 
kitchens or living rooms m like condition Tho 
chances of contaTrunation do not he so much in 
slonigeos in the kind end condition of vessels 
used, and iti the adulteration to which tho milk 
is subjected during distribution Tho imlk is 
drawn from cows with dirty teats and udders, by 
unwashed hands into cans and hi iss vessels which 
also add their quota of filth Dimng distnbu 
twathe^cUn and brass > easels in ly or may not 
bo covered but, if they arc, pieces of dirty cloth 
or some small loo Uy fitting cover is use I Street 
hawkcie of milk an 1 cunl tntasuro out tho “ fluid 
to the lurcluasorbj moans of a cocaanut shell 
dq-ped into It along will, the fingere of tho vendor 

The milk veasols are certainly never scnldcl with 

liot water, but are scoiire I with ashe, ov a ban Iful 
nto..rtI. or 

«nlcr, inl ll„t too «l vor, .r.o-ohr roricl. 

lok nny bo br.ubnl „,th urirv or 
cocoanut fibre nnd washe I with watci 
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4 THE LSTEVT TO >\niCII THE SUTPLY COMES 
FROM THE MOlUSSIL AREAS 

Enquiry has shounthat from 500 700 meisures 
of nulk are sent in to the city from the neigh 
homing villages Fi-om the same villages a large 
quantity of curd, amounting to about 1,400 
measures a day is also supplied Both these 
supplies are brought into the city in carts oi by 
band If brought in by rail, the vessels aio 
deposited on the floor of a passenger carnage and 
not in the van All the unsatisfactory conditions 
detailed above with respect to cow houses, milk 
men etc , in the city aie found oven more intense 
in these moflusil villages Sanitary principles are 
not oven of the most primitive ch iractor, and the 
milk and curd must begiossly contaminated by 
the time it reiches the consumer 

5 MOMCIPAL CONTROL 

The extent to which the Corporation has found 
It possible to exercise eSective control over, and to 
enforce eamlnry principles in regird to, these 
matters under the provisions of the Municipal 
Act 1004 has next to be considered 
Under Section 314, places where horses, cattle 
goats, and sheep aie kept, must bo licensed, these’ 
hceuscs being granted on certain conditions .vhich 
are lull down in bylaws 178 181 Underby 
laws 182 188 conditions arc laid down for the 
regulating of the water supply, lighting, venti 
lation, cubic space, drainage and sanitation of 
dames and cattle sheds in the occupation of 
persons following the trade of dairymen or milk 
sellers and licensed under section 314, and these 
conditions are also printed in detail on the back 
of all licenses issued by the Corporation 

It has been found impossible m practice to 
ngidly enforce these by laws and their conditions 
Most of the owners qf ,„ilk cattle are pm,r 
and are unable cither to pu.chaso or rent hip! 
plots foi dairy sites or building, table fo. 
demos o. cattle sheds ho. „„ they usually 
m a position to spend eompaiatively largo sume 
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on extensive stnictural nitciation, Ihifoi cement 
of the hya laws under those circumstances would 
have merely rendered the milk caltlo ownei-s 
homeless, and till, would eventually have led to 
tteie giving up the trade altogether, and a great 
deerea^in the visible supply of milk would have 
riuailM It ha, been customary, Iherefoio. for 
the Corpm.tien to issue to theso uattle dealer 
piovmionnl licences, and under throat of being 
fined and having their license, cancelled minor 
«pa.rs and works are from time to time done 

'™ ‘“"■"'P-'^^Heto 
g^ and these bye laws have been nnd are pract, 
ea ya dead letter To bylaws 
paring cleanliness of milk stores, „.,k shops 1,., 
milk vessels) and by laws 19o_20i ff„. 

.gpreuant. tube mlten for” 

cattea dm, Ik against infection nnd oonL.;, 
ton) tho same remarks apply with equal force 

:r“ 

Ignorant uneducated milk men will 

themselves are housed in these 

« Fonmnn Miusore, 

Further practical mo, sores could he . 

Wing regm, to tho varying condition! to 
" P'“ ■'"d satisfactory supply 
"ndonng ,t less abundant or more 
(«) The following regulation r 

-n„cess,.yto„;foLcr,:;:::t:,'^“‘'’“'> 

■mleh cattle and „„lk men and to 

mination or infectmn of milk a i’”''’™" ™"‘“ 

^"ntatehe ...co.porated lu'lhe 

Sections 400 of the Act ° 
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RUOCLATIONS AS TO DAIRIES, COK SHEDS, SYKES 
AND MILESUOrs" 


19 “The cons m every dsir; sbsll ha kept clean, and 
the (Unks, udders and tests o( the cons and hands of iho 
milkers shall bo properly cleansed before milking it 
coramenred, and the milk shall bo at ooco filtered b) 
passing it thi'ough s sieve so as to free it from all for* 
eign matter. All milk shall be removed nithout delay 
from every oow shed or byre, and no milk vessels thall 
bo retained, stored or filled vrithin the byre, other than 
those actually in use for the time being la milking tho 
animals 

20 “Every dairyman purveyor of milk, of peraoro 
Belling milk by retail shall oauie all those employed or 
engaged m the business to keep their persona and 
clothing at alt times in a thoroughly clean condition and 
shall adopt every knovin and ressonahle precaution to 
provide against and prevent infection or contanunatieo 
of the milk ' 


‘No purveyor of milk or person selling milk by 
retail shall convey or permit to be conveyed by any cart 
at other vchielea uvod in the convcyaoco or distribution 
of milk either while BO engsged or at any other time, 
anyaitic'eor thing winch i* of such a nature as to bo 
tikoly to contaminato the milk ' 

(6) All imllv tontlorK, whether cattle keepers or 
not, slioiilil be registered with tho Corporation 
This will enable tho Corpontion to gujierviso by 
inspection all who are engaged m tho tratle To 
enforce registration, by Laws on tho hues of the 
following pioMsions of “Tho Dames, Cow sheds 
Atnl Milk shops Order of 1885 ” may bo adopted 
THE DAIRIES, COW SUFOS A^D MILKSHorS ORDER OF 

1885 


23 “No purveyor of milk, or person selling milk by 
retail shall keep milk for sale in any place where it 
would be liable to beenme infected or contaminated bv 
gases or eflluvia arising from any sewer, drain cersprol, 
or closet, or by any elllavta from putrid or oKenaive 
aabstaaoes by impure air, or by any oCEeunivo or deUteri 
ous gases orsubscanoos “ 

23 “No purveyor of milk, or person selling milk by 
letail aball coiwev os eatw or permit to be conveyed or 
eerried tbrougli the milk store or milk shop, any evere- 
meotitious or offensive matter or any soiled bed or body 
clothing 

* • * • • 

25 “ A purveyor of m He, or person soUiog milk by 
retell shall not allow any milk store, milk shop, dairy or 
other place, where milk le stored or evposed by hint for 
sale to have internal communication by a door, window, 
yoom passage, or Otberniso with a dvrellmg room or 
sleeping apailuient*' 

26 * No dairy, tnilkahop, or milk atoreor any place 
connected or communicating iherowitb, ebaU contain 
any article or have any operation carried out tlierein 
wbich may tend to contaminato the milk ' 

27 “ No purveyor of milk, or paraon eelling niilb by 
retail aba'll vrasb or acalil, or keep any milk vesecl or 
utensil in any byre, dwelling room, or sleeping apart* 

nient, or in any apartment used for mangling, or vvash 
tng'O^ ov'uoby ctnXV, or vn any Vntei, Wo, umV, or 
other leceptacie which it used in such proceaa , and no 
purveyor or person selling milk by retail shall, in any 
apartment or adjoining apartment where milk is ex* 
posed or where milk vessels aro washed or kept 
mangle or wash or permit any other person to iiangb) 
or wash, any bed or body cloth or hang up such cloUi* 
ing to dry therein ' 

2H “No milkihopor milk store shall beincommnni 
ration, dirm tly or through any apartment or any en 
closed pAsaage with any cow shed, or any place where 
animals of soy kind aro kept '' 


51 “No infected aiticle shall toe taken into or 
tbrougb any pact o* a dairy milksbop, milk store, or 
premises used lo eonaection therewith 


C (1) “Registration of Dairymen mod others —It 
shall not be lawful for any person to carry on m the 
district of any local authority the trade of cow keeper, 
dairyman, or purveyor of milk, iioless he is registered ai 
euch therein m accordance with tbis article." 

(2) ‘ Every local authority shell keeps register of 
persons from time to time carrying Ob lo their distnet 
the trade of cow keepers dstrymeo, or purveyors of 
milk, and shall from timo to time revise aod coiroct tho 
register " 

(t) “ The local authority sbsll register ovory soch 
person, but the fact of such registration ihsll not be 
deemed to authoriie such person to occupy as a dairy 
or con sbed any particular buildiog or in any way pre* 
cludo any proceedings being taken agaiast such person 
tor oo«*eomphanca with, or ibinsgcment of, any of the 
provisions of this order or eny regulations made there* 
under ’ 


{i) * Tbo local authority shall from time lo time gire 
public notice by advertisement III a newspaper Circula- 
ting m their diatnU and, it they think at, by placards, 
bsndbiUs, or otherwise of registration being rcDuived 
and of the mode of registration 


(c) Iho terms “ Milk," “ Dury," “ DurymaD,’ 
and “ Cattle Shed ’ should be defined 


Tho eAprossioii “ Milk ’’ should bo extended to 
tncliido fccpiintcd milk, Bkimmeil milk, biittor- 
milk, curd mid all milk products, Disorder that all 
creameiica uud the pliccs where cunl M manufac 
turcil or sold, «„ uoll aa cunUellore, may bo 
bitmgbt Mndei the control of the Cori>onition 


The follow lOp' dpfmitionsof tho terms “ Dury", 
“Durymiin nnd “ Cittlo shed* gu en in Section 
61 (d)of tho I’ublic Ifiilth (Scotland) Act of 1897 
and Section 1 of the Cattle slieil^ m Uurgha 
(ScoUaiul) Act of 1800 may be adopted 
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(arm home, 

poses of sfll milk is kept for pnr- 

keeo.r o , Tho norrt inelode. .0, cow- 

lieeper, porseyor of 01 Ik or oc- ,p,er of a dairy ' 

everrho„r 0 ,5*“'” ■"'"mie 

" oJeml ’ ■>'«'*. y»t<l ■ ‘her emlo.ed sp.eo 

■ro Kept nr intended t3 be kept 

Note —Add » buffaloes after the word Oxon ” 

^ iiom what his been said hmvavor under clause 
5. It IS obvious that the more drawing up and 
passing of additional by laws will be pi actually use 
unless additional and moi e practical measures 

"retaken to improvethepresentunsatisractorj state 

0 afraira,nnd toreplacoim unwholesomeand inelli- 
nt supply of milk mth a wholesome and adequate 

“M As milk is one of tho staple articles of diet 
"f the people, „„d, as the Corporation are guar- 

1 lans of public health it is their paramount duty 
O son that It IS produced iintler suitahleconditions 

M to abundauroand cleanliness A very recent 
'oliiiuo on -.The Milk Questicn b, an American 
authority points out that both in England and 
America, the dirty cow sheds, the uncleanly sur- 
roundings, the improper watersupply and tho small 
firmer who has no capital wherewith to improro 
the unsatisfactory condition, to which his attention 
may bo drawn, are still extant These conditions 
have been combated by no startling innovation 
but by initiating the policy of co operetion on tho 
part of the Dnry farmers, and especially of those 
who have small farm, It 1, urge 1 that by co 
operation .he work of steni, ring can, ,nd „ther 
nlnnsils, „„d of „m.hng, e„„ bo earned out much 
more economically and Hioreiighly than by a small 
farnier.who as a rule, neglect, them altogether 
Such condition, are just those which hare been 
shown tooMst in Madras City and to intimlnce 
ny siich system ns CO operation tho Corpmntion 

3tkake.edretstep,andthatontheZZi„g 

(n) The establishment of a large Dairy farm 

outside the preeiact, of tho city wheio plLy of 
gearing could be had for, say, 1,000 milch cattle 


Iho estabhsliment or miiic sliops tlii-ough- 
ont tho city whore the milk sent in frem the farm 
could be distributed nnd sold 

(c) The build, iig of large model cow houses in 
the city where number, of milch cattle could be 

h^sed.„vr„,rs of milch cows being able to rent 
ml t? r '*'■ “”»u- 

OU with these cow houses, separate bn.lding, 
where a ntens.ls used for collection and distnbl 
tmn of the milk could be cleansed, and where the 
mdkilsdf could be stored or cooled, the whote 

far!!“\''!?™™“’''‘^ ‘he dairy 

hrm and the milk shops would have to be imj 

cd by the Corporation, the intention should bo 

not for tho Corporation to continue to net as^„,,v’ 
lejoreofm.lk.bnt to gradinllj .„d„ee 
traders and capitalists to invest money ,„d to 

~ly take over the whole scheme, 

ration merely exercising control ns regard, S 

,7^--™-ndatm„sma^e by the 
Sub Committee on the Doirvini- InU / 

Ma at the recent All India Ag,ie°n,t„ra, CoTfef 
once, Coimbatore, maybe adopted Tho ,1 
form might very well become a Ten- suitable 

trefnr cattle breeding, and even aRent eor 

ration had banded over the whole cone,™ t 

pnvate traders a supply of well bred bulls might 

kept there, so that the best “milkers” m, a, 

be obtained 

Mr H C Sampson's Report on Cattle n 

■ntrodnees another factor, namely thed 

■ws City makes at present on miloi. cattir'”r'‘a ' 
heifers with their first calf, which arc in 
butchers immedrately they become "d *° **''’ 
these conld be bought „p wLn dl " 

of and sen ed by a good bull,' tin, 

enn^^ for mdch cows would be ehX “ 

Tho whole scheme would, jr, „ 
atates, rnterfeae to some extent with 

‘erpnre.hnt.l.xsheenalreadyrterra:: 
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poration would only givo the pchemo n stnii nnd 
allow private individuals to carry it on 

The Sub Committee of the Coiml»tore Agncul 
tural Conference also recommended that with » 
now to the spreading of information as to the 
best means of handling, storing, transporting and 
selling of milk, and the manufacture, packing, 
transit and ‘'ale of milk products, the following 
measures should he adopted — 

(a) T-ha diBecmination by practieal demonatration 
of the most up to date and profitable method of paetur 
log and ateri!i 2 ing mitk of transporting and diatrihuting 
milk in suitable tceieU of the manufacture, storage 
packing and transport of ghee, butter and ehecse and 
the utiiisation of veparated milk and other by pro 
ducts It appears that in many of the luilk produci, g 
dutneta nhere separators aro used the separated milk 
II thrown away 

(A) The education of public opinion in cities by 
means of tne press as to the importance of a * clean 
milk supply 

(e) The provision by OoTsrnment of free informs 
tion and assistance to any one willing to embark on a 
dairy sntatprisa of any sort This should take the form 
of free plans aod speeiflestiona for all classes of dairy 
ing buildings free specifications and advice as to the 
purohass and erection of plant advice as to the correct 
system of keeping dairying accounts and free laforma 
lion geeeralW on all points connected with the eata 
hUshment and working of a dairy enterprise in any 
direction so that any one willing to invest money le tbe 
industry might be so guided as to ens tc this o^anisa 
tien being planned m the beet poisible manner for pro- 
fit making 

The Corpomtion Duty farm an<l milk shops 
woukl supply to nil concerned the necc'inary in 
formation suggested above, and would be n model 
on which private individuals could base their own 
buildings 

Tho whole scheme would cost the Corporatioi* 
a very largo sum of monej, but it w hoped that 
the Government would subsidiao this co operative 
effort initiated by tbe Coriioration.asrccoTnmenA 
ed by the Agncultuml Conference Committee 
With reference to (o) it is suggested that th* 
Corporation might require to build tbe first of 
those cow lioiisos in the city as tv model, but it iS 
probable that if Co operative Societies were en 
CQUraged by svibsily or otherwise, others would bo 
built on the aamo linos by private individuals 


In time it might be possible to nd the city 
altogether of small piivato cow houses, nnd to in 
fust on all milch rows being kept in these model 
houses, directly supervised by Corporation Vete 
nnaiynml Sanitary Inspectors 

In. any case, the condition of existing cow- 
houses an I daines in the city is «o bad that some 
thing will hav 0 to bo done \ ery f'uon The rate 
of infantile mortality is appallingly high and the 
deaths are in a very large percentage of cases due 
to intestinal Jisortlers It is probable that this 
high infantile mortality is vn great part due to bail 
feeding, and were the milk supply of the city 
ma le wholesome, there is little doubt that many 
young lives now lost would bo kaved 

At present there is no supemsioo over the 
dames m the villages on the outskirts of tho city 
which supply n considemblo quantity of milk nnd 
curd daih, nnd before the Corpomtion could I>e 
certain that a wholesome supply of milk was being 
given to tbe city, these sources would hav o to be 
put under tho control of some Sanitary nuthonty 
Tho only feasible way n ould bo the appointment 
of Oovemment Inspectors and this would neee«si 
tate the adoption of additional provisions similar 
to Sections CO and Gl of tho Public Ilenlth (Scot- 
land) Act 1S97, which control and prohibit if 
necessary the importation of the milk gupplies 
from any vilhgo to which infection can bo traced 
"Wero Co operative Societies for dairying to spnng 
up in the moffusil later on, it might be possible to 
import milk into the city only from these 
Societies 

7 Tinneo Milk and tiie Evtect or its Usioe 
According to the information furnished by the 
Custom House authorities, 7,20,181 lbs of con 
densed mdk valued at Rs 2,92,920 were hnded 
in tho ‘Madm.s Port during the year 1912 13 
TIus excludes milk foods such as Horhek’a Malted 
Milk, Nestles Milk, Mcltin’fi lood, etc, which 
arc consigned under tho name “ Innnnceous 
Tool" along with sago and similar articles 
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Attempts to discover how much of the above 
quantity of condensed milk was sold for consump 
tion within the city ha\6 failed 
Much of the Condensed Milk sold for consump 
tion within the city is used for infant feeding by 
the middle, and especially by the lower classes 
But it IS to be noted that the imported Condensed 
Milk IS of two kinds (a) Condensed whole or full 
cream milk (i) Condensed skimmed or separated 
milk The Westle and Anglo Swiss Condensed 
Mill Co , in tw 0 letters have given approximate 
estimate of both vaneties and it would seem that 
while the imports of full cream condensed milk 
are diminishing those of skimmed condensed 
milk are rapidly rising The full cream condensed 
milk contains according to analyses made at the 
King Institute, Gmndy 11 525 per cent of fat, so 
that this variety may be considered a reliable milk 
and quite suitable ns a food for infanta The con 
donsed skimmed milk, on the other hand is pre 
pared from the waste products of butter and 
cheese factories and usually contains as little as 0 2 
or 0 3 per cent of fat, and consequently is without 
any value oa a food Attention has also been 
drawn to the fact that these brands of condensed 
skimmed milk are put up and exposed for sale m 
tins of an appearance similar to the tins in which 
the full cream condensed milk is packed 
Although tho Labels differ, the general “ get up 
of the package is quite sufficient to deceive tho 
uneducated people All that the Merchandise 
Trades Act demands is that tho labels on the tins 
should bear the words “'Prepared from skimmed 
Milk, but this IS pnnted in such small type and 
IS often so cunningly included among the other 
printed information on the label that the intima 
tion might be easily over looked This condensed 
skimmed milk is usually sold not at a much re 
iluce<l rate as might be expected but in many 
places five or six annas is charged for a tin as 
compared with seven annas for a full cream milk 
The difference m pneo where the difference m 


quality 18 not properly understood is sufficient to 
explain the increasing sales of this infonor milk 
especially as the full cream condensed milk has 
been used for years by tho people and is accepted 
as a good quality of milk for the rearing of m- 
f-ints The increasing use of this condensed 
fikimmed milk as food foi infants constitutes a 
grave danger, and it is not difficult to conceive 
that many infantile deaths may be due to children 
being fed on this valueless article of diet 
In some of the colonies e g , Hong Kong etc , 
speoal ordinances were passed to amend “The 
Sale of rood and Drugs Ordinance ” whereby pro 
vision wis made to present skimmed condensed 
milk being used for children under one year old 
Some such provision m tho Madras Act is neces 
? I as follows — 

Every tm or other receptacle coatoramg con- 
densed, separated, or skimmed milk sold or ex 
posed for sale for consumption m the city shall 
bear a label , and on every such label and on the 
wrapper, if any, of every such tin or other reoep 
tacle there shall bo pnnted m large and legible 
type in English, Tamil, Telugu, and Hindustan, 
the words -This is skimmed milk Children 

under one year of ago should not be fed on .t ’ 

and no pemon shall sell or expose or offer ter sale 
for consumption in the city condensed, sepamted 
or skimmed milk in contravention of this section 
lao person shaU import into tho city of Madras 
condensed, separated or skimmed milk, except in 
tins or other roeeptaeles which bear a label where 
on tho words •• This is skimmed milk Children 
under one year of ago should not be fed on it ’ are 
printed m Large and legible type m Engbsh and ,n 
tho vemaeular languages prevailing in the city 
8 Paavnaiivn ron AnutTeRinox 
We proved to consider the extent, o which tho 

P^ce of having cows hroughtto the hduse of 

the eonsumer to he milked the presence of 

»„ber„f th.hc..ehold^ ap„vcn,.ve o 

fululteration obtains in the city ^ 
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A. large percentage of the cows m ths city are 
brought to the house'i of the consumers to be 
milked m their presence Even then, however, 
the closest supervision is necessary, and it seems 
to be doubtful whether this custom prevents 
adnlteration to any ccmMdcraUe extent 

The local dealers in milk adulterate it with 
pipe water, while the dealare from the burroimding 
nlhges, where of course no suporvision can be 
made, use tank water, well water, or water from 
any other convenient souice The hawkers who 
purchase skimmed or sepa rated milk from the 
dames add to it buffaloes’ milk, while it is said 
that some Coffee Hotel ke* pers add cunjee water 
to skimmed milk in order to thicken it Rice 
Sour and sugar added to a very considerably 
watered milk will give it the appearance of a 
good milk to any casual observer 

(S') BoIU^o AS A Safe guard 
The domestic supply of milk is generally heat 
ed to a fairly high temperature, but whether it is 
really brought to the boiling point is somewhat 
doubtful Milk consumed in Coffee Hotels and 
Rimilar institutions, and that hawked on railway 
station platforms and in the streets is usually 
sold a littlo hot, but here also it is difficult to be 
have that the milk vs ever really boiled 

The Mian Naliial Congress 

An Account of Its Origin and Its Orowth 
rull Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of ail the Congress Resolutions 
extracts Ifom alt the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the Atovement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This is an exhaustive and complete Colleetion of all 
the Congress Presidential Addressee and the Jlasolations 
passed at the sittings ol all the Congroases The booh 
aI«o conUins extraets from the Wolcomo Addroseos doh 
vored at all the Congrossos and levetal Notable Utter 
anooa on the Congress blovemcnt ^ men like the late 
ChatlosBcadlaugh, Robert Knight, bit William Bunter, 
hU Justm'MoCailbj, Richard Oatth, Iiord Cromer. 
Bit Charles Dilke and others. 'yAn attraetira feature of 
the book is a oolloction of the portraits of all the Oon 
gross Presidents Cloth Bound Over lilOOpp CrowaSro 
Price Rt 3 To Sai«rt5«rr of the '‘Revteto,” Rs 7 8 
Lord Ampthlll — .The book seems to me a very complete 
and well chosen snmmary and it is one whioh will bo 
useful to many people besides tnyseU tor the purpose «t 
rolerencn 

Sir Herbert Roberts U P — The rceotd of the work 
ot the haVional Congress is not only of extreme Interest 
but Will bo most useful la future as a soacee of Informa. 
ti n aa to the progress of enlightened opinion tn India 
upon many questions deeply aQoctiag the welfare ot thn 
people 

O A NitasinACv. S \ iV irami Cbotty StreetiUodns! 


The Tourists' impressions of india. 

BY 

MR YAKUB HASAN 


F Ktc, henps of booka have been written 
m Europe and America on India, and the 
fact that they find a sufficient number of 
readers to make the production profitable to the 
publishers speaks for the attention I ndia js attract 
ing in western countries I^et us not, however, 
flatter ourselves into the behef that this demand 
for boohs on India is due to any newly awakened 
interest in our past history or In the peculiar 
civihiation, philosophy, art and industry of the 
country The gorgeous East has a great foRcin 
ation for the western nations who see here vn acity 
and colour m pleasing confrast with their own 
sombre surroundings and humdrwm living, and it 
is for mere sight seeing that a number of tounsts 
come east ward m the cold season The nttne- 
tions of India la this direction were given 
a world wide advertisement by Lord Curton 
who oqiaiuscd the first Coronation Durbar in 
the true spirit of an eastern potentate Those 
who had not the good fortune to revel m 
the feast ot rare sights provided on such 
niagnificeat scale for the edification of the admir- 
ing world, con-!oled themselves with the numerous 
pictures winch thejournals all over the world pub 
lished The cinema earned homo to the larger 
multitudes the more life like impressions of India, 
•with the result tl at to day an ignorant rustic in 
Europe has a truer idea of India and the Indians 
than what his more enlightened stay at home pro 
decessor bad m the pre Durbar and pre cinema 
days Literature on India Ins aNo multiplieil m 
pioportion and the number of east bound tour- 
iste IS increasing year by year Some of them 
possess literary gift and the reading world is 
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nchor for their labours in this direction But the 
generality of the globe trotters are hardly above 
the average intelligence and they are remarkable 
more as possessors of means to gratify their desire 
than of the brains to appreciate the objects at 
their true worth and to carry their knowledge 
to others lako all other class/“S of beings that 
modem civilization has produced, the globe trotter 
IS a species apart by itself, with its own idiosyn 
crocies that are not shared by common, humani 
ty By virtue of these the globe trotter is a 
marked person wherever he goes He is as well 
known in the rums of Delhi, the splendours of 
Agra and the deserted city of Amber as he is 
oTnong the past glones of Rome, the exhumed 
city of Pompon and the pyramids and temples 
of Egypt With a kodak slung over his shoulders, 
a guide book under hia arm and a binocular 
mounted on his noso ho poses as a scientific explo 
ror and protends to discover hidden beauties 
in common 1 lace objects In his goncnl atti 
tudo and demoanour ho forcibly remmde one 
of Mr Pickwick on his tour of exploration If 
you have timo to spare and capacity to enjoy the 
humorous side of life, there is no treat in the 
world more entertaining than the company of a 
touiist The present writers lot had recently 
\«>cn cast among vanoua gioups of Amoncan tour 
ists on the continent of Europe and the objects 
he has scon are associated in his mind with 
the funny comments which his comjianions made 
on them ncconhng to their vanous teroperaments 
and degrees of knonhdgo and culture Like all 
gooil things, however, n tounst s company is en 
joyablo only when taken in small doses It is 
apt to pall on you and even become n nuisance 
v-horo there is an over ahundanco of it Such is 
often your evin nonco when jou make his 
acqnamtanco on l*o;\rd a aliip At first your 
patriotic feelings arc flattered by tbe inter 
est he shows m your well beloved country and 
nothing u more gratifying to y ou than to 


talk to the stranger of the thousand and one 
things concenng the country he is bound 
for You unburden your soul to the sympathetic 
listener in a manner you never adopt m the chil 
ling company of the Anglo Indians on the same 
boat going back to the " land of regrets " But you 
do not tliink for a moment that in the tounst you 
have a more dangerous audience, and that you 
come to know to your great chagrin only when 
you find yourself in the globe trotters book with 
idcaa and notions attributed to you that had never 
fertibzed in yonr oan bnm Some such chagrin 
His Highness the Agha Khan must have felt if 
lie had read Mr Shoemaker’s recent book ‘/ndi«n 
Pagta and Pxclures* in which the author takes 
pleasure m tracing the descent of the “ Lord, 
almost God ' of the “great Mohammedan sect of 
Bohrahs (Khojahs?) to the “Oldman of the 
Mountains to whom the word assassin owes its 
origin 


Ant yet this Mr Shoemaker is a bettennform 
ed person thar the avenge globe trotter IVe 
mean no disparagement when we say that he is a 
“ liabitual or a ‘ professional and not an 
“ amateur ' globe trotter He has “ done * India 
twice at an interval of 20 years, end, therefore, 
ho does not only bring to boar on his piesont task 
the accumulated experience of an expert traveller 
andauthoi of “Islands of the Southern Seas,” 
“ Quaint Corners of Ancient Empires, “ The 
Great Sibenan Railway from Petersburg to Pokm 
“The Heart of the Orient,’ “Winged Wheels m 
France,' “ 'Wandeiings m Ii eland and “Islam 
lAuds, but has tho satisfaction of referring to 
bis prophetic anticipations of two decades ago 
Mr Shoemaker is nothing if not onginal , and 
hiH onginahty in this book is m his having gone 
out of the beaten track for amusement and 
knowledge, and lo studiously avoids csen the 
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BicnUon of Bucli hncknojeJ «iibj<.«Ui iw the Tnj 
and tho Mutiny Ho lias a focilo jwn nnd \\nt4ti 
a nJo<»t naount of wliat fio Mif lie Ijm 

enlivened lits I'agc‘< n ith nnrrntiun of factit 
and fiction and tho 63 j hologrnj h", mostly tAken 
by bi» n-ifo, must make tlio book mo^t iu-cc[>tablo 
to tho European and Amcnenn mtltrs If Jjo 
has hero and there hotrajed himself into ox* 
ptession of opinions that arc utijwlatahlo to u« 
Indians ho has erred in goo<l company On tho 
wholo an American democratic tourist is more ihs 
posed to take a sympathetic new of tVio Indian 
aspirations than an Imperialist Ilnton Tlie 
views of both take their colour from the company 
tbeysTo thrown in and this !«, for the mo«t |Mrt, 
Anglo Indian Tho Indian that tho tourist gcotr 
ally knows is either a ‘ highborn Malmmjah 
vtho lavishes princely hospitality and places his 
palace and hu elephants at his disposal but u him 
self seen only at a respectable distance m a dur 
bar and is talked to through an interpreter . or 
a ''low bom" native wboho services aro indis 
pensablo to the personal comfort and convent 
ence of the tourist In all countries there is n 
special class of people who practically hve on 
tourists They dog their steps m all directions 
Though ns hotel keepets, hawkers, carriago dn 
vers, porters, petty railway ofScinls, guides, vafets 
and personal attendants they present lUnierentcha 
meters to the deluded tourists, they are really but 
of one clasd that makes its bring for tbo most part 
from the perquisite of the tourists and lU own id* 
genuity to cam it The tourists gencmlly take 
tho measure of a nation from this class of its 
membars with whom they come in the dosest 
contact The great mass of the people between 
the “ lugh born ” and tho “ low bom ” which is 
the backbone el any nivtwn ccmnins a sealed boid^ 
to tho average glolto trotter, ami his expenonro in 
India in this re«i>ect is not nn excc^ tion to tlio 
genend rule Rut Mr bheemakcr has gono out 
of his way to cultnate the acquaintance of some 


eminent t«lu«ite<l Indiins to whom ho owe«hw 
ktiowle<!go of the Indian outlook on life 

Since tlic al) 0 \e was wntU n, another l«ok*—“.t 
H'intcr irt /ndwi' was put incur hands Tho 
author in this case is nn Ktigh^hman who lias to 
his credit a fow noicls and the" Half hotip* m 
tlio Lamnt" Ho lias adopted the usual intthoil 
of writing a l^k of tmiel in the form of a diary’ 
Ifo w mclest enough not to “presume eitljer to 
cnliciio or disctiM its (India's) manifold and 
in*erutablo customs, problems nnd aspirations, 
nn intimate knowledge of which requires the 
constant study of a life time" Hts publishers 
Tiot« nuins up the book concisely in two rhwt 
sentences “Tlio authors winter in India " Jio 
writes, “wna spent chiofly in iisiting tho gnm f«l-- 
noacw of tho Khyljcr Rom and in explonng the 
LaUIo fields of tho Mutiny Ho kiw tho teenus of 
bloodsheil st Cawmpur, Lucknow, 3Ienit and at 
Delhi— where also he watched tho King Emper* 
oc’a durbar’ “Laden with sARdwicUca, whisky, 
rugs, coats, pencils and hope,” j,® Jij much tre 
\cKiDg in the new ^e^th M'estern Pronneo 
•• where the standard of wealth ts measured sot 
In bearer bonds, but in Lc® Metford nfies, ill a 
land where the bicilian would meet his pc?cr in 
the lotncocies of vendetta, one expect# (and it 
is all you receue) tho aalutation of an eqaat, not 
tho obciSAnco of a Klavo'’ Ho looked m vain 
thoroJoi “tho lowly salaam ol gentle Tncbmo- 
poly " and for “ tho miW and peaceable people of 
tho hot ^Indtus ’’ 

A largo part of his book consists of tho dc.s- 
enpuon of the Mutiny bcenes and las powerful 
mogioation and forceful pen haso raked up in 
vivid words the Bad memories of tho past He 
hasovenmaVoavhscovery winch, if it Imd been 
forcstdleil Imlf a century before, would Lave savcl 
the lues of a tliousand Europeans. Two eubforn 
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noan passages exist in Cnwnpiir “in the ^ery 
centre of Sepoy s bulls’eye “ Think of it I IVIiat 
if Moore, the acknowledged leader of the 
British heroes, had ventured on this jouiney 
of exploration through the earth ? What if ho 
had placed great mines beneath Nana Sahibs 
'cry palace? What if he and his daunOess en 
gineors had laid the fuse and fired it ? What if 
Nano Sahib and his inhuman heutenant Tantii 
Topee had boon blown to atoms by an unknown 
source ? and so on he goes into idle conjec 
turea 

Mr Spens is enamoured of the very two sub 
jects which Mr Shoemaker has studiously avoid 
ed— the Tnj and the Mutiny— and one is inclined 
to forgive him the inordinate length that ho Im 
gone to 111 the matter of the Utter when ho raids 
his glowing description of that • dream in marble 
What scones these two— tholaj and the Mutiny— 
conjure up in ones mind -the one emblematical of 
the power and splendour of the Mughals whose 
end tho other portrays Did Mr bpens realise 
that tho Mutiny sounded tho deathfcnoll of a 
niling race more effectiiely than that of the few 
thoimnd English victims of Nana Sahib and 
that in tho graves of tho latter ivom buned tor 
over the remnants of the former? While Phomu 
like the English rose from tho ashes of the Mul, 
ny and grew into a splendid empire, the then co 

sh imrs of tho same f lie live only in such glories as 

tho 1 ij typifies-and tho laj is a beautiful tomb 
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mz GREAT LESSON FOR INDIA 
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glimpses of the orient to DAT B 
Ssinl Nihd Singl, Pr.oi u, i w o u “ 

" Iad..a a, i" ' SO-cc'bcr. of tl . 


DRING my tour in Indin I had the pleasure 
of Imtening to unstinted praise being given 

'“‘'■“^’"“"'cnesisters and the manner in 

which It was ce„ducted,bnt at the same time it was 
depping and painful for me to constantly hear 
my fnends aay in effect that whilst India is what it 

-^«ecan nJC?ohrm~r,: 

but retZ rhawl'em llT 

bbcdifBcuHieshere::;rr:~T“: 

may exist on a larger scale but thar 
that proportionately increased measures an 

i“,r: 

»f thought piunmg Ik fnrth l .a 

that without education there can be T T”'"'’ 

pohUcal nor social for India Agai^ r “ '“'‘™ 
mide the saneness of this thee , 

6Ul>6cnbe wboJIy to it h declmo to 

S<-"th Africa 

mostly responsible tor the a 1 

‘he ctnke movement-ar: 111' “ 

whole Only some of the la 1 ^ ‘ “ 

■" their own way and exactly wta .“h: f 

means and what part it has L a ‘ 

meat I shall ^ J the move 

"■most the whole of the IniZZ, "" 

™-^-therrepresentedt\r:f:r°- 
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We lla^e firstly the Binjas or Guzeratts from 
Guzerat and Bombay Presidency^ who are enga 
ged principally in the artisan department of life 
such as carpenters, builders, masons, goldsmiths, 
shoe makers and tailors whilst a large number of 
them who are unskilled engage themselies as 
wholesale fruit exporters These people, of course, 
speak the Guzerati language and are fltiidus by 
faith They preserve their caste distinctions in 
matters of matrimony but m regard to matters 
here in South Africa considered in the minor 
degree, relating to food, methods of haing frater 
taxing and eating with others no strict regard 
to caste distinctions is observed The fact of 
being in a strange land away from homo influences 
engenders a sympathetic feeling in each towards the 
othei This feeling of comradeship is made the 
more secure because of the stress of life and tlio 
gononl submission to one identical class of trk 
some kiMB equtlly alTecting all In short aOhetion 
has male strange bod fellows of us and we n«o or 
fall one with the other 

Secondly, we have tho Mohamedans from 
Surat and the surrounding Districts They are 
almost wholly commercial men Some ate roa 
Large way of bu mess whilst the majority are 
potty storekeepera distributed throughout tho 
•whole countrybide Tlcy may be e-od to bo 
ubiquitous Go where you will m Natal form 
etanco and there must be something mdicnlly 
wrong if j on do not fm 1 some Mohammedan storo 
keeper entering for tlio Distnct Tho«o people 
speak Guzerati as a rule and a fair percentage 
al*o know and speak Urdu l’rofc«siDg Islamism of 
course they know an 1 admit of no caste distinc 
tiona whatsoeicr But hero again the overage 
rralerenqmrta as to how thellindus nndMoham 
nicdans Use aimcablj side bj side, do husincsa 
wath each other an 1 generally so mtennix com 
tucrcially an 1 socially as to become one for all 
J radical piotest purjxi es Tlie answer is as simple 
as it is natural They moot upon equal terms 


The life and success of the one depends upon the 
life end success of the other There is a distinct 
mutual understanding that each is needful to 
the other The Ilmdus must buy and the Moham 
medans are out to sell , the balance of relation 
ship must therefore necessarily be presenedm 
order to s.ire each otlier This is the economic 
side Then there is also tho stronger ground of 
common grievances which compels combined ac 
tioD Constant social and political meetings 
where all meet upon one equal footing, healthy 
discussions of grievances resulting in formulation 
of resolutions and protests upon a common 
and not a sectional basis are some further 
factors which have considervh!) a«sisted in foTmng 
upon us the reali^tion of the utter folly and 
futility there is in presen sng unreasonsble dis 
tinctions and alcsifness of what after all are pure 
ly ottUicial barriers 

^irdly there are tlie Pan-ees They are a 
mere hanOliil here, hanlly oTceeding a dozen but 
true to thoir characteristics and instincts they 
Icwe pioveJ to bo a factor in the land Tho«e of 
them who ha\e devoted themselves to the passive 
resistance cause have done so whole hcartedly 
and haxe in some cases lost their matennl all 

lourthly there is still the largest section of 
the Native Indian population to bo referred to 
and those are the 115,000 who represent thote 
brought into the Frounce under indenture 

A little statistics maj hero ho useful On 31st 
December 1012 there were in Natal 4G,8I2 men 
and 22 829 women— a total of 09,641 and of 
these 49,554 came under Act It of 1695 which 
provided for reindentur© or submission to the 
annual payment of the X 3 tax over which there 
has been so much soreness of heart Of the--e 
49,554 there were under first in lentiire, 9,461 
men an I 3,b7C women and under remdeiilure 
14 888 men and 6,244 women and frvo Indnns 
10 206 men and 0089 women Therefore 16,295 

men and women were liable to pay this tax flS on 
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3Ut Decorator 1912 TIio others ,>.11 becomo 
Inhlo ns their indentures erpiro nml thoj refnso 
either to re indenture or return to Indin 

These figures nro given in order to slion hour 
hrgo n proportion of the uholo of tlio Katnl 
Indian population of 130 SfiO this section reallj 
forms The 11 5,000 come principillj from Jladtas 
United ProMncos and some from Central India 
They maj be s iid roughly to bo in the follmving 
proportions,— about 70 per cent Tamil speaking 
people, 20 percent Hindi speaking people and 10 
per cent miscellaneous eg, Tohigii, Canareso, 
Alalaj alam and Punjabi speaking people etc 
There is fifthly and lastly, so far as Natal is 
concerned a further distinct class of Indians bom 
and developed in South Africa Thej may for 
my pniposes bo simply termed Colonial born edii 
rated Indians By educated, I mean, larying 
degrees of ability to write and read the English 
language, adaptability to and actual practice of 
the western methods ef living coupled with a 
keen and earnest desire to be in the fore front in 
all matters By no stretch of imagination do I 
mean a school or collegiate career such as Indians 
hero in India are aciiimintcd with This class la 

practically the oflspnng of all the classes I ha.o 

already referred to, namely, the Hindus, Moham 
medans, Parsee, and Christian. These young 
men know of no distinction whatsoever amongst 
themselves They belong to the came footb-.II club, 
and other sporting associations, eat, dnnk and 
oftentimes share each other’s hospitality jnst as 
much as an Englishman today readily shares the 
love and hospitality of, s.,y, a Scotchman It „ 
principally this class of young men who comprise 
the Natal Indian Association In this present 
passive resistance movement it must bo freely 
admitted that they did most useful work in gmd 
mg the movement into right channel. But 
for their efforts, (I know from personal knew 
ledge and acquaintance of the work done) the 
strike would not have been the peaceful demon 


Ktrationitprmedtolxi hut woiill Iiaio ntsiimeil 
largoand alarming proportions and l«en londiicted 
on line, so ns to loav o an iiiiein lalilo i rcoial of looti 
not nnd oven blomlshod on the jeiges of South 
African Indian histoiy The gro itiwt praise ami 
unstinteil appreciation should h,, given to these 
young men who whilst piessing home the object, 
of the pasaivo I-Dsistera weio iiiodon.teai.d sensible 
enough to keep the men to stnctly constitutional 

methods These young Indian, nro mostly engaged 

as lawyer.’ clerk, and mtorpretera, pniiters, book 
binders, photographera and such like profeasion, 
requinng skillod Xnowlcclgo 
These then are the eKs.sca of Indiana in Natal 
^avo intentionally confined myself to Natal 
^nse the recent stnke ha, been wholly eeiifiiicd 
«> tnnt province 

For the sake of information however, I may 

^roly south 

Dutch Inngtmge, Islnmie bv faith nml t a 

both inaympathy end napira, ion ’ 

In the Tmnsvnnl the chRispa T .war j 

‘udentr-wnlll 

to^ foiind there, but in ,e.ser projairtiei.a T , 

totil Indian popuhtion of tl.n Tew... , 
aaid to b, 2,000 to 3,000 „f 

centage am Mohammedan traders 

T1.0 Indiana m South Afnca nro „bl„ ta . 
concert hecanse of their ready “ 

cumstance, and non recognition ol tl 
bamera whicli unfortunately „„ ° '"'“bcaal 

India The Indian, men, :ledi::,"’r“"' ■" 

'’"“""-'-™tim,yi„;;crr„;t 
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Rpprecwting the higher significnnco of pitnotisin 
How then have they been able to adequately grasp 
thoso principles of passive resistance which enabled 
them tomakethe united and bold Btand they did and 
electnfy the whole of India to united aympilbelic 
action ? Simply by a true and genuine realisation 
that their liberty had been asaaileil and tnoio 
than that, the honour and dignity and good name 
of the motherland etood at etake How, one 
may ask, did they know tins ? Had they not heard 
of Mr Gandhi and what ho was doing ? How bo 
himself had suffered how some of the best 
In lians had already gone to jaol how the lion 
Mr Gokhale had come to South Africa and the 
impression he had carried away with him, how 
the Union Government had failed to give pracli 
aal expression to the promises which they alwajs 
behoved and still do behove had been mode to 
them through the Hon ^fr Gokhale Had they 
not themselves experienced the irksomeness of the 
X 3 tax f Had they not been imprisoned for the 
crime of inability to pay this tax even in instal 
mente I Had they not seen their women folk 
gradually sueemub to a life of shame to procure 
the money necessary to pay this tax ? Waa not 
nil this galling enough? These things combined 
made them perfectly unified and prepared to face 
the difficulties as best as they were able vowing 
that come what will, having set their hands to the 
plough they would see the thing through The 
world has had testimony as to how fearlessly they 
earned out their resolutions Wntingas an Induan 
of South Africa I intentionally refrain from ad 1 
ing the word successfully, for I feel it would come 
vnth more grace from other pens 

Whilst these illiterate men did the actual stnke 
work, the educate 1 Indians did theirs The other 
sections assisted by giving money, personal help 
and placing their property and homes at the dis 
posal of passtvo resisters Nothing stood in the 
way, nothing was allowed to stand in the way 
Them was a mutual and spontaneous outburst of 


fellow feeling tint wo wore brothers in common 
ailbctions, suffering under similar difliciilties and 
our salvation lay m practically realiving that“Unity 
IS strength " 

Having made but a hurried tour through India 
I will not presume to express any comparative 
opinion nor shall I lio so foolish as to suggest 
exactly how concerted action shoul 1 actually bo 
conducted here m India I have had the pleasure 
of meeting some of the best intellects in India 
and a number of very responsible Indian gentle 
men here, men of recogniswl capabilities, occupy 
ing vanous grades of life and the^ liavo imam 
monsty stated it to bo their opinion that the 
Indians in South Africa have taught a lesson to 
thoso here I leave it to thoso liest qualifie<l here 
to extract nn^ possible means of adaptation of the 
South African methods of uniting upon common 
grounds for the purpose of placing their legiti 
mate gnevances before the proper authorities and 
if necessary by the self same force precipitate 
matters constitutionallj by concerted action ofso 
practical and forceful a type the efficacy of which 
the Indians here already acknowledge 

I onl} trust tint this article has been able to 
throw fomo light upon the almost inexplicable 
manner in which the IndiansmSouth Africa have 
been able to combine They have shown to the 
British Empire that they appreciate their own 
existence and their honour ns well Shakespeare 
had laiid “ take honour from me and my life’s 
done ’ So we Indians have realised that to fight 
for honouris also to fight for life and who can 
blame us for our efforts ? 

THE INDIANS OP SOUTH AFRICA -B» 11 S 
L PolmV PricsRel To Bahienber. o( the •• lod.sn 
Reviow," A« 12 

M K OANDHI »nd the South Africin Indisn pro 

hlem by Dr. P J Mehte Ber it-L»w Pnoe Ai 4 

M K GANDHI by the Ref J Doke Ils 2.3 ei 
O A NeWn ScCc.^ Bunknrem* Chetti Street Medre*. 
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The Ret. Andrews on the Indian Renaissance 

BY 

MR T RlIAaOPALACIIARI M.A, B U 


'III. Rpi Afr AmlrowB of Delhi, well knonn 
' for hH deep loBi^.lit into tho coii.litionB of 
Jniinn nonet), nnil nliiilmr. intoreet nnil 
nyinpntli) for Iniln goncTOlly „ tho „„ 
thor of lIiH niinll voliitno* of oiir loo linn Irol 
I«iKer, prrimreil for the line of tho tn linn Mi.mon 
nr) thiefly, „n.l contninini; n critiml ontimnto of 
the mniionm of tho minmonnr) cfTorta on Hmilii 
riliponnnileonety All Ifintliin, hooeter olio 
Iiinntnitninly knowhoir otliera eeo them mii.t 
Mini) Ihnnoliimo for the in,i nmoiint of m 
fiirmnlion tli it it roiitoiiin on thi | resent nspn-tn 
of Itillilii nornl HI .1 religious life, nn.l the .Ihi„ 
li sniling fc m n tint Ini o lovn nt n ork m this I mil 
for nioro Hum n luiinlr, I )enm ,m,t, imilemiming 
Hill Iilisiii nnil ete-iling erliisms of rAnoinVmils 

Cho,lir,IV,V,„„,iM„„,,„^,l„jl,,, 

teresting in the book The lint of the o set, out 
1 11 mtioii, nfornntion moiemenb. m the Inn.l 

th. llrihlniSmio, the tr)n Somnj, the Neo’ 
>lml,,ni„ft|,oIl.minkrihn« Rehool, „„,| tho 

Th.^.,,li,.pl moiement, tho niithor, while grime 
or, slit o the moril ro.irig, of Ihomnoii, refonii 
iis, thinks then hue been nnnvd.n.foilnres- 

ti. ennlil.Ktr, hnii eiept in „g,,„ where 
hoy In 1 1. e„ roll leiiine.! • T|,„ „iiso oreonbng 

lolhi oiithor is.hefeir thot Hmdiii.m mni ho 
eiilllmteil • hor thei pereeiie thit if Chmt 
drsmlenl witi.fj the longing ,„„1 „f 
themismiuhin Ilimliiism thit must perish ot 
His n niing • It is for iriiidin to ere how for ‘n.to 
nnl i liKir) ■ nre Is neCcient eonsernng fonws 
onl h ow tier hire to be piinfieil ,.re„g„,p„’ 

sHl5=aS-£s‘S-afe' 

2ni ^ 


M to emt modern needs The nest chapter, the 
Challenge of Hinduism i, „n nttempt to ret put 
boobjoetionetoChnstianit) of the best Indian 
thinkeiwo recent times, „„d .efnto them fiom 
the authors point of now The author demos 
IhospintinUiipenonty iisuallj olaimod for the 

isnotbi^donmomlitynnd instances the con 

«ption of Km, m, 

o .pito of his amoiiiw The conception ot Kn,l.„: 
o hanl mitto crack for nil missiomries and 
fumi-ahM tlioin \nth chein n, 

ngamst Hinduism The nnswer t that TT" 

r-”"' 

".many way ph)s,c„, ^ 

inception, stmnge a, it ma) seem. In, done much 

r -- 

Hmdiiism In, giowi. up with the c!!? 

tidfilment of tl,o,o eirnmg, which' drfecte'rf 
Ilinluism cre-nte, muI thit ths hnef » 
thought of India may bo rebimed oiet n'i^tf t7 
nccii.t-inci of Christ Infi..e^ «'iter tlio 

.»mt,oiit,„me:7:dtg:rc::r“""‘''“^ 

nisation nn I treatment ot In I ° "'t"'" '"■E’ 

CIS, 

..ler, Ihow, moiement, alone 

of pure Hind, ii,m which discard dZZT'"" 
J..tmoUo„, hhe 11.0,0 of Kabir and iNm rk 7“ 
Ilinda religion IS purer. less ? ^ 

»n form, as -in orip. ! ’ 

ff^nization to preservo 
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punty of blood and resist external forces, are not 
of the essence of Hinduism 

The authors mam theme in the booh ishowever 
the statement that the aspirations of Indian na 
tionahty can be realised only by universal adop 
tion of Christianity He considers that Chnst is 
the only possible fulfilment of National aspim 
tions, and that a great Indian Church la the ideal 
for the future, and is ^e.all^abl 0 as the direct ont 
come of the fruitful seeds that have been sown 
in this country hy the various Christian organisa 
tions Religious unity is certainly a potent in 
tegrating factor, but the author must see that 
unity in theory with mternunable diversity m 
practice, which is the present state of Chnstiam 
ty, IS not likely to offer much temptation to the 
thoughtful portion of India to abandon their in 
digenous religion consistently aith their palno 
tiam ^Ye strongly recommend the work tor sen 
ous study by all Hindus 


Ube Soutb Bfrican Snbiaii Question 

— — 

E understand from the statement made by 
ILE theViceroy in the Council, on MrtcIi 
17, that the Commission appointed by the 
South African Union Government in November 
last to investigate the causes of the disturbanco 
in Natal consequent on the strikes and to forrau 
late proposals for dealing with the Indian griev 
ances, has presented a unanimous report mth 
recommendations of a satisfactory character Wo 
are glad to learn that the Commission has re 
commended the abolition of the obnoxious X3 tax 
in Natal — one of tbo mam gnerances of the In 
dian community We learn also that the Com 
mission has recommended judicious legislation to 
meet tho reasonable requiremonts of Mnhomedons 
and Hindus in regard to mamago laws 

The trouble regarding the Orange River Freo 
State 13 to bo solved by the autbonticM lasq 


ing an executive order of a. nature calculated to 
romovo all causes of dissatisfaction on the part of 
tho jVfliatics Further, certain existing restne 
tions with regard to the issue of certificates cna 
Ming Indian residents in South Africa to leave 
the country and to return within a stated period 
should be modified in a aery favourable manner 
measures are also recommended for increasing the 
facilities for the issue of permits to those Indians 
who desire to visit the Union for temporary pur 
poses 

These recommendations are satisfactory so far 
as they go It should be remembered however, 
that among the important points of difference bo 
tween the Induins and the South African Union 
Government is the right of Indians to enter the 
Cape Colony Neither in Reuter s forecast nor m 
the Viceroy s speech is there any reference to this 
point According to the settlement of 1611, nil 
rights wluch the Indians possessed at the time 
were to be preserved to tbem, and that Bettlement 
will nqt be complied with if a way is not found to 
restore this right of entry into the Cape to South 
Africa bom Indians 

W© gather, that on the whole the recommend 
nitons of the Commission are considered to bo fair, 
and It is no small aatisfaction to the Indian com 
munity in South Africa and to us here that General 
Smuts has announced in the Union House of 
Assembly that Government would introduce 
legislation based on the report of the Commission 
Hjcmig Ttgicri ^.o Vne bitter experience of tbe past 
it will bo imprudent on the part of any of us to 
suppose that the South African Indian question 
has been solved satisfactorily How far all the 
recommendations of the Commission will be 
literally cmbo<lied in legislation and passed into 
law remains yet to be seen The outlook however, 
IS hopeful 
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(Eurveitt Events , 

BY RAJDUARI 

HojtE Rule tor Ireland 
HE most absorbing featnre of the Ust four 
vlt weeks is undoubtedly tho lively flgifcition 
touching the Irish Home Rule Bill in end 
out of Parhiment The Pnme Minister hid dec 
lared, nt the opening of Parhamont, last month 
that ho contemplated making a definite pro 
nouncement on the subject soon after Eistcr 
But it fteemtd the impitience of the more ardent 
section of tho Unionist men, suffering from the 
Carsonnn contagion, could not tolerate tho eight 
ueokg of suspense They were consumed with a 
desire to learn at the earliest psychological hour 
what may ho tho scheme up tho 8leo%o of the 
astute Sfr Asquith So there was the customary 
conspiracy to force him to commit himself to an 
earljer pronouncement that object in now 

the Orange partj uero beginning to create their 
own barbaric din, unconscious of tho intention of 
tho Premier to take the wind out of their sails 
So one daj ho let it bo knoim that ho avas going 
to make an important statement in tho House 
Imagine the commotion of the lobbyists! Calmly 
and collectedly on the appointed day and hour tho 
statement nas made, that though the Bill will 
not Iw taken on hand till the estimates uere dis 
posexl of, ho would like to take the House into his 
conCdonco and bnefiy refer to tlie fixed but im 
portent iletuls of the concession ho was prepared 
to announco without abrogating oven by a hair’s 
breadtli tho principle of the Bill That only 
sharpened the curiosity, already reaching its cli 
max, of tho Cirsonites Tho expectations raised 
by the preliminary notice were indeed high So 
that when Mr Asquith redeemed his promise, 
there wus for a time complete wonderment as to 
what the concessions meant On the spur of tho 
moment. Sir Iklward Carson, blurted out with tho 
23 


characteristic candour of the Irishman that thcro 
WHS something tangible avox-th considenng Mr. 
Bonar Law only played tho part of the intransi- 
gent The substance of the concessions limned 
by the Pnme Minister for* consideration by Sir 
Edward and hts confreres u ere, that it would be 
loft optional for Ulster to accept the Home Rule 
Bill when passed, say, within six years During 
that interval two general elections must take 
place under the new Act which makes the Parlia- 
ment quinquennial, instead of septennial These 
two elections would be in the nature of a Eeferen 
dnm The people will be allowed the opportunity 
to pronounce freely their opinion which would 
definitely inform the House whether Ulster 
should be differently treated During those sue 
years the Ulster Government will be carried out 
in a manner so as to allow the provisions of the 
Act being worked liarmoniously in the rest of 
Ireland Only those departments and functions 
which are neccssanl} Impenal will remain undis 
turbod for the purposes of the Exchequer It 
was also conceded that three months after the 
date of the passing of tho Bill various districts of 
Ulster will be allowed by means of a Referendum 
to say whether they were willing to oome within 
tho fold of tho new Home Rule or remain outside 
It This mrangometit would give fair play to 
every district of UUter Those who preferred to 
accept the new measure at once will then stand 
apart from those who would still prefer to be out 
side Its pale Six j ears' expenence will inform 
the Government of the day whether the non 
contents should or should not bo asked to sub- 
mit to the Act The solution proposed by the 
tho PremiBr seomB to ba a happy one end Jmr to 
an parties nhilo it gires tree hand to tho Govern 

mont to carry out tho Home Bole ,n Ireland in 

tho epmt in which Parliament -a ishes Sii yeara 
13 a tair period during which all could allay 
their party passions and party pMjudices and 
think and act freely and independently for them 
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seUes whether or not the measure has proved 
beneficnl all round It seems, however, that the 
intrvnsigency of Mr Bonar Law and his follow- 
ers will not brook the «o »n«cfi« so happily con 
ceived by the Prime Minister Again, Sir Ed 
ward Carson leaving behind his original candour, 
has now denounced the offer made as a hypocriti- 
cal sham ’ They all want more details which the 
Premier flatly refuses to gi\o, and well he may, 
seeing that all that he had to concede was made 
plain It IS f ir the Ulsterraen to reject the 
pnnciple or accept it They must soon make up 
their mind If wisely advised they would see 
that the Premiers offer IS one worthy of accept 
ance It is their last chance and they would in 
CUT a blunder of the first magnitude, if following 
the unstAte«manlike advice of their leaders* 
they reject it It remains to be seen what turn 
events will now take in Parliament Meanwhile, 
as usual, we are bound to hear a good deal of hoi 
low sound and fury, many angry denunciations, 
and even a further threat ns to the arbitrament 
of arms The crisis is fast approaching Peace 
or Civil "War hangs m the balance 

Tbe Navai. Fravseinsteiv 
The agitation touelimg the Navy was of a most 
subdued character during the month, no doubt, 
Irish Horae Rule occupying tlio first place in the 
popular mind The estimates are now agreed to 
despite meetings and deputations ^Ir Churchill 
has made a most comprehensiie prononneement 
It 18 inleed n ticklish subject on which to give a 
decided opinion Hou far ad litional evpenditur© 
LS justifiable in view of the activity in naval 
armaments of the other Great Powers, and how 
far the hue and cry raised by the Bln© Water 
School 19 hollow, it IS difficult to aaj One school 
deems the pteaent Rtvengtli of the Navy and ita 
Cfjuipment inadequate, uhiloanother school thinks 
it ample for all contingencies Partisan spirit 
enters into the controversy of l>otli the lirooslcr 
schools, apart from other differences among minor 


groups One apjieals to the patriotism of the 
rac6 , while another thinks that these appeals to 
patriotic defence of the country hysterical an<l 
point to half a dozen other factors all around to 
show that the country need never apprehend an 
exiemal aggression 

Tde Sdfpraoeites 

The third feature of the month lies in 
the greater and greater audacity of the 
militant suffragists in causing heavy da 
mages to property, public and pm ate, by 
a variety of dences which women alone are capa 
bio of conjuring The patience of the people is 
now exhausted They are greatly exasperated at 
the latest criminality of the class of women One 
of them has senonsly damaged a magnificent 
picture of Venus whereby its value as a painting 
has been diminished by £10,000 Then the 
repeated arrest of Mrs Pankhurst and her 
release a few daj s after the consequence of hunger 
strike IS deplorable Surely the law abiding and di« 
ciphneenforcingBntonsonghttofind an efBcacious 
remedy to put an end to this kind of release As 
it IS, it only points to the inexcusable indulgence 
or colossal imbecility of the Ifome Secretary to 
put an end to such doivnright way of evading tlie 
just punishment of the law 

The Political Tracedt iv Paris 
The world of humanity lias been greatly 
sliocked by the shooting of the Editor of the 
Ftgaro bj Madame Cailhux, the wife of 
tho able French Finance Minister Political 
animositiea are one thing but rovengo of such 
animosities on broad daj light in tho fashion 
adopted by Madame Coillaux is indeed most dc 
plorable Evenduelhng, as duelling goes m Pans 
utolemble But this kind of duelling is indeeil 
to bo reprobated It is unprecedented oien in 
French annals, disfigured as they haio been in 
the past by many shockingtragedics and scandals 
But, perhaps, there may bo extenuating circiims 
tanccs in the favour of tho fair assassin Her 
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nerve'* were no doubt unstrung and in the first 
impulse of her rage at the repeated attacks of the 
hxQaro French politics are more or less known 
to bo of a turbid character and now and again we 
have noticed in the past French politicians have 
Washed their dirty linen in the public Charges 
of coiruption, well founded or ill founded, now 
and again crop up lexding to funous controversy 
in which intense partisanship plays a dominant 
part There « as some years ago a near relation 
of I’resulont Orevy who was openly charged with 
receiving bribes On the other hand shameless 
forgery and perjury were indulged m to an in 
orchnatoc’ctont (luring tho Dreyfus tml which 
ended in tho cruel wrong inflicted by a far from 
unpvrtul tribunal on tbit person of unbending 
trutli and great righteousne>s IJut in that c.\so 
^?omHls doggel the footsteps of those who had 
inflicted a cruel wrong and grave injuslico on an 
innocent servant of tho state, till at lost m the|>er 
son of tho intrcjid and unflinching General 
Picquatt, Tone pear ti sans reproacle, Ihoinnoijenco 
was clcvtly estabUshed and I)re>fus released from 
dvirancc nla on the God forsaken u^le known by tho 
mvitvo of Di V il s Isle Hut there arc certain pecu 

Inntics of the Gallic character which defy tho 
evolutionists and anthroiwIogiaLs 

Ijeawng tins \avaontaW« incident of the shooting 
of tb(' bditor of the hgnro alone, tlioro is nothing 
important to notice King George is about to 
jnj a return visit to the Trcsident of the itepub 
he in tho middle of neat month when no doubt 
tho entente conliale which has happily subsisted 
Iwtween the two nations for tho lost twelve jears 
will 1)0 gt'ally accentuated 

Again, hrcnch finances are still somewhat in 
an unprasj>erous condition, more or leas owing to 
the stupendous folly of forging ahc-id tho 
Uoivlevl armaments 

Tuc Rttcusvio 

In tho Keich'tog «c*.n(s had now and again 
bappvned betw con the Mmiaten iluts and the Socie.* 


lists Some angry parleys had been exchanged 
between the Premier and the Socialists lU reference 
to the indiscreet utterances of the Crown Pnnee 
Xlie powpr of this great party in the German 
JPirliament is increasing • It is on the cards that 
one of these days when some grave international 
imbroglio is embarrassing the Government, angry 
debates are certain to arise m the Germfib Paiha* 
nient leading to untoward results not at aH favour- 
able to the Imperial autocracy Emperor IVilliam 
needs in the near future the guidance apd advice 
of a sterling statesman of independence and ex- 
jiericnce whose counsel may prove invaluable and 
tend to maintain the peace of Europe The Bal 
kans are still simmering Though hard hit financi 
cially they have not yet turned their bvyonots 
into ploughahares and each is vowing vengeance 
and nursing another opportunity for a great war 
of siipremncy That contingency is greatly dread- 
ed, seving now all love between Austria and Rus- 
sia is lost and now Germany may oneo more be 
entangled by a further provocation of the sensibili- 
ties of the French in Alsace and Lorraine The 
European honton is cloudy and may soon be 
darkened by war clouds the drifting of which 
none can foresee McNinwhile Germany, too, like 
bcance,i»sufrenngfinancially,chiefly owing to tho 
increased eapenvlA.'iiTe ot wn intolerable character 
on llionimj and the navy 

Ornrn Covtivental Statfs 
Austria, at present, is in the waiting mc>od 
It 13 keen on the turn events nro likely to 
take in the new Albania which has anson fiom 
the ashes of the old The cockpit of Europe is 
not yet divested of the militant conditions which 
have charactensod it for so many years And it 
w a moot question whether the new King, Pnneo 
W eid, will be able to steer the helm as Europo 
wisbea Already bo finds himself pulled one way by 
one Power and another way by another Austria 
IS wi-tfuUy looking forward to tho events which 
may happen m the near future Italy meanwhile 
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»s still persisting in keeping all the ^genn Islands 
and unnecessarily vexing the soul oi the Ottoman 
The Great Powers are so imbecile that they have 
not yet firmly decided upon taking a conr=e 
which may put an end to this aggrandisement of 
Italy It IS recognised on all hands that the is 
lands at the mouth of the Dardenelles can best be 
guarded by Turkey No other Power can have 
any control of those islands Italy is growing 
exceedingly chauvinist though suffering so mutdi in 
Tnpoli where the intrepid Arabs of the hinter 
land are giving them every now and again a 
defeat, and entailing heav y loss of bfe and money 
The domestic affairs of Italy, too, are far from 
satisfactory and there is an open war in and out 
of Parliament in connexion with budgets more 
or less doctored to bolster deficit As to Turkey, 
though pessimists seem to think that a regeoe 
rate Turkey is out of the question there are 
others fully competent and of personal ex 
penence who bold a contrary opinion For ins 
tance the British Officer who Las been advising 
the Porte on customs duties and other important 
branches of revenue is strongly of opinion, and 
he has not hesitated to express it openly, that 
Turkey has inner strength within her to econo 
mise expenditure and so manage the revenue as 
to lead to a healthy growth Already certain 
branches of revenue have yielded more than before 
Again, though the Army and the Cinl service 
have fallen into arrears of pay they have in a 
most patriotic spirit generously kept patience and 
in no way presse 1 hard the Treasury The Tnrk 
vsh soldier specially vs a fine man of inexhaustible 
patience and moral strength He knows well that 
the great Allah will jrovide for all, and therefore 
Las faith in Him and llis goodnp«s \\ ith such a 
moral spirit and so fervent prevailing among the 
Ottoman soldiery it is no optimism to luij that 
Turkey can regenerate herself She has hitherto 
paid the bond holders their dindends regularly 
There is honesty enough there Such honesty is 


a great asset It impioves her credit to borrow 
from the great lending nations Under the cir 
cumstancos there exist good reasons to believe in 
the moral and material regeneration of Turkey 
And for the sake not only of the Ottoman but 
for the peace of Europe it is much to bo wished 
that Turkey may flourish and that she may have 
a succession of patriotic, liberal minded and far 
sighted statesman who may realise her cheiialied 
hopes and ambition 

TUE EAST 

The East is quiescent We have said so much 
about the forlorn condition of Persia and the 
Persians that it is superfluous to say aught more 
Giveii Persia a chance to put her financial house 
in order and we may soon see law and order firm 
ly established But unfortunately that is the one 
point on which she finds herself obstructed by the 
northern Colossus by n variety of subterranean m 
tngues and devices A financially strong Persia 
18 a thing abhorrent to the grasping land grabber 
of the North That is the only obstacle jn the 
pith of progress and civilisation m Persia 
As to China, they are still fighting among 
themselves on domestic affairs but every month 
sees a diminution of the squabbles So, it is to be 
hoped that within a few months more the Chinese 
President of the Itepublic will have firmly esta 
blished his power and rearranged the kingdom on 
ft basis which will not only lead to Uw and order 
but also to civilisation and matcml development 
I/isUy, there is Japan She is m the throes of a 
great financial embarrassment The lieavy esti 
mates have had to bo cut down m mow of the 
strong party of retrenchment in tho Diet The 
T>iot Itself IS grad ivlly shaking off the lionds of 
centuries of anstoenve^ It is growing m tho spirit 
of RepublicanisHi All will dej end on how the Em 
poror acts and is aliised At present the republi 
can element in the Diet seoms to be gaining force 
and volume That distinctly forebodesarewolution 
sooner or later Lot us hop© it may be peaceful 
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When Kings rode to Delhi— i/j, CnJndfe 
laUmj »tUiamJtUtckvo<Klan,lkana, Undm 
Tin, book 1 , intended only a., an ca.,y instrnc 
tor to the goner-il reader and the traveller and 
lienee presenta more the romantic and the pictu 
resque than the historical mdo of the regime of 
the Afghan and the Moghul Emperors of Delhi 
It IS wntten in the same fascinating and pictures 
quo stylo which marks the other work of the 
author ‘ 1 rom the Land of I-iince, i„ „h,ch he 
treats of the history of the Rajput pnncis The 
deep and moving tragedy of the Rajput lovers 
Inthivi Bij nnd Sangigota which 

hrought about the doom of Umdii independence 
end introduced Muthm rule, is full of pathos 
btillinoronttnictivu is the portrayal of Al,„d 
dm the mogilomaniio and of the invasion of 
Timur Inmerhno with his locust like flights of 
nomads The romantic life of llabar with the 
charm of Us simple coumge ami fm„k beanng is 
tol I with vividness and simplicity , while the hfo 
of the chivalrous knight cnwnt Rumayun i, 
do, ictcd a, clearly a. it on a can, a, \t o are again 
tmitod to the story of liow Akbar s dream of unit 

of mTTi""'' ‘»°«™lent rule 

of Mil faded awa, di.nng the reign of Aurangr.b 

mt„theg.t,eri„g«i„ia,„„t Moghul cachisivo 

Iho niag,itlic.„c„ of Sli.h Jehan, tho crafty 
gouiiis of S„aj, who bu.lt up the bast, of n.„d,^ 
militant rowlion against Moghul rule, the narrow 

r’ imiwror Aumngrib-all 

tneso nru portrucil tvifK i . * 

booLrItw. clcjimesji Tbo 

;->-chw.s,,,th„ Jnmatic dc.ci.pt, „„ of th. 

iwvcr"rl"' ’ t''r emmpotent Bntisl. 


Legends of Vikr amadittya. By Thalur Ba^ 
J^ra Singh. Tikru Estate, Mlapxcr, Oudh 
■I nee Bs 2 8 0 

By tho pubhcation for the first time in English 
of tho Legends of V.kramad.ttya, Mr Rajendn. 
ta done a valuable serv.cs to thohteroture of tho 
folklore of Northern India Tho work is a free 
Englmh translation from tho AmyWm 
or the throne with thuty two images » in Hind, 
"hich IS in Itself an admittedly well known ver 
men from the Sanskrit work of tho same name 

aloeted the stones, presumably because they 
hap^u to bo mere stories and no more But the 
vrark before us vindicates Mr Rajondra’s claim to 
their intnnsic oxcellonce Those stones, says tho 

value of their import can bo place,! not far below 
tte Panchathantra , and the translation mto easy 

t.re'rthr“ ““ 

W Siddhanta a!^d ZT ““ '»■“ 

obserrauon, on a nnmW ‘o7 glrei^T* 

''xtrology, the caste aystem 
.nstitotiou, of tho ttndu, 
hold defender of many of these » 

hm out apofcou remarks „„ the uld'tv 
•yetou. and U„drcd tomes 

■"■"hookonthowheCaCCr”"^™-' 

-Iheoxp.s.uonofthoAga:::^;*- 
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Indian Readers^ Longnian's d. Co^Bombay, 
One of the leiding features of recent tunes is 
the increased attention that education has recoued 
It has always been a complaint with us that there 
have been no good text books for school children 
suitable for India The text books of earlier times 
were invariably modelled on English ones and the 
presentation of an altogether alien and strange at 
mosphere in English garb had justly been deplored 
Messrs Longmans of Bombay have just issued 
a number of books suitable for Indian schools and 
treating mainly of Indian themes “ Kama and 
Sita," “ The Boyhood of Krishna, “ Tales from 
Panchatantra,” *' llomantic Tales and Legends,’ 
and “ Heroes from Indian History, ’ etc , all 
bearing on Indian scenes and characters They 
are selected in five grades of difficulty and the 
charm of the senes is enhanced by appropriate 
illustrations from the paintings of Ravi Varma 
Messrs Longmans are to be congratulated on the 
eiicceesful achieaement of a work which should 
have been the patnotic enterprise of an Indian 
publishing house 

Tho Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book 1914 
Ji d C Mack, London—lsl 
This book is designed to meet the demands of 
tho amateur journalist It teaches tho young 
wntcr or artist what kind of work is required by 
thou^inds of papers and periodicals and how to 
find a suitable market for his ware Young and 
inexperienced penmen who seldom fail tocomplaiii 
of want of sufficient public appreciation will de 
well to seek guidance on their busmesss side from 
this inialuable book of reference 
New Readers 1/e*ws ^facmtlland Co ,Bomhay, 
Measrs Macmillan s four volumes of *' New 
English Readers," “ tho High School Grammar,’ 
and “ First liCssons iii the History of England 
andlndii" setae a raluablo purpose Both in 
method and selection the«e tiny volumes leave 
nothing to Iw desire 1 and we commend the senes 
to the notice of Indian High Schools 


Biology by Prof IF. D Ilenderson, A — 
PeojAes Books Series — T C and E C Jack, 
London and Edinburgh 

The book under review gives a clear idea 
of tho elementary principles of the science 
of biology to tho lay reader It is certainly not 
easy to compress ev en the elementary principles 
into such a small volume as this with any profit 
to the reader, but the author has accomplished 
this work with wonderful success The exposi 
tion IS perfectly lucid and the author has display 
ed considerable skill in gradually leading the road 
er up to the mam points of controversy 
A Course of Elementary Practical Phy 
SICS Parts I and ll —By SYS Shorter 
Clarendon Press, Oxford 
This IS an attempt to combine the two current 
systems of science teaching, tie ,the lecture method 
and the heuristic method The course, though 
comprehensive, is suggestive enough The wi«e 
teacher may make a suitable selection out of it 
At various stages of tho course, questions and 
calculations have been set to enable the pupils to 
apply their knowledge of the scientific principles 
already learnt Enough writing space has been 
left un lerncath each question and these books 
might serve as permanent records of the pupils 
practical work 

Guide to Bangalore end Mysore Direc- 
tory hUtfithy J II Uomt, Jianffal<?re J!s 4 , 
We nre gUd to see the Directory og^n nftcr 
the Kpso of n couple of jeire Thi» 1 , the ninth 
etition o! tho book end is thoroughly up to dote 
Tho tiosh reottor mcorporetod in the present 
olilion include, tho New Jlysore Treaty uith tho 
tnll Scheilalo ottoched thereto ond tho reader mil 
readily a, preeiato tho to, V illu.ttations that ate 
also given . 1 . tin, volume Tho companion map ot 
naugalore appended to tho hook a,|l ho found 
nrefol Altogether tlio compilation re a vnlmhlo 
gatife to Mysore and Bingalore i„ n, 
sense of the word 
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Tho Report of the Eighth Industrial 
Conference 1912 m Gena-al Stmtary 
rtf the Indmtnal Conference, Amroatt ((? A 
A’alesan <t Co , Vadrae) Cs S a 
Under the editorial siiperrision of the Hon 
Haonahadurll t, MudholUr, the indefatigable 
General Secretary of tho Indian Industrial Con 
ference, the Report of the pioceedings of the 
eighth sitting has since been presented to the 
public The Report comprises some fire hundred 
pages of valuable material for a critical study of 
Indian Economics m varied aspects Resides an 
intelligent summary of tho actual proceedings of 
the Banhipore session and a resume of the Indus 
tnal progress during the year, more than a score 
of papers on topics of technical and economic 
interest from experts on the respective subjects are 
also appended Every one interested in the econo 
miowell being oflndia would do well to haveacopy 
of tho Report on his shelf for ready reference 
Who’s Who 1914 A dC Mack, Undent n. 

Every year tho now issue of WhosWhois 
bigger and bettor than its predecessor and be 
comes more and more mdispensiblo to one who 
takes any interest m contemporary affairs Tho 
current issue contains about twenty five thousand 
biographies and IS a marvellous compendium of 
concise and anthoritat.vo information relating u, 
tho leading personalities of tho time, all tho 
worlfj o\er 

Whos Who in dapnn 1913 Bj skunjtro 

Kt^tia JUe no OJfce Tokyo 

This IS the second annual edition of this work 
and tho Editor has succeeded in compiling a 
record of conteinporiry Japanese celebntie, much 

in tho manner of tho London IVho a Who One 

important feature of this work the h.go number 
of photos appended to this volume and ttr Kunto 
has made tho book as complete as possible despite 
the difficulties attendant on a now venture of this 
kind o trust that tho Who s Who in J„, an 
will ho a permanent annual feature 


Olary of (he Month Fehruary-March, 1914. 

Pebrmiry 22 A party of eighty Scandinavian 
Mombors of the Salvation Army loft for Indm 
to day from London 

rebruary23 The Rev O E Andrews «.,led 

for England to day 

February 24 The Indo Ceylon Oonneetion 

was opened this morning with due ceromomy by 

H E Lord Pentlaud and Sir Robert Chalmers 

February 25 A Meeting „f the Imperial 

H^E tb™v“°”“" “’"’"'“■•-ng w.th 

H E the Viceroy presiding 

Pobniary 20 Mr Gandhi 

Mr Gokbale, -ys that the Re:"o%“7*: 

hnx epread a spirit of sympathy all round and h 

-nbutedmuehtowardsas^edyseH^^^^^^^^^ 

P^^Liat-dir^r^a^^zr 

ference wes opened to day at Amritsar 

-ntZooferarthtr""^^ 

Of ““^-■'—doftheKarl 

Oo„„oil.„LagX;o ‘1.0 

Orcagh hYa rag„?fi”“t’ seS “ 

„ ‘lus morning 

Marchs The Report of the 

".-on wm, published „ London to d”;"” 
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Jtarch 6 A Gazette of India Extraordinary 
published to day announces that 11 E Sir Heau 
champ Duff has been appointed an extraordinary 
Wember of the Viceroy s Council from the date 
of hi8 talcing charge as Commander m Chief in 
India 

March 7 A Meeting of the Imperial Council 
■was held this morning with the Hon Sir Har 
court Butler in the Chair 

March 8 An animated discussion took place 
in the Calcutta University Senate in which Sir 
A Mukerjea’a recommendation to appoint 27 
Indians carrying Rs 10 000 monthly to Absis 
tant Professorships, was carried, the appointment 
lasting for 5 years 

March 9 The Directors of the BomlwtyCasette 
have decided to wind up the concern, both news 
paper and job press, and there will be no further 
issue of the paper 

March 10 An India Army Order Special 
states that II E General Sir Beauchamp DufT, 
GCB,KCBi,KOTO,ct£,asfiutned Command of 
the Forces m the East Indies on the 7th 
instant 

March 11 The Induan Congress of Momhassa 
passed a Resolution adopting the fundamental 
principle of the right of Indians now and hence- 
forth settled here to complete and full equality 
of treatment ’ 

March 12 The Bombay Municipality enter 
tamed the Ooaernorat a dinner m the Corpora 

tion Hall to night 

March 13 At to day s Meeting of the Punjab 

Letnslatne Council, the lion Mr Mant presented 

the Financial Btatement of the Pronnee 

March 14 Tlio Ttmtt announces a forecast of 
the Report of the South Afncan Commission and 
urges a peaceful settlement 


March 15 The Government of Bombay Lave 
issued a pamphlet entitled “ Mahomedan Edu 
cation — Recent Developments in the Bombay 
Presidency,' in which the specidl arrangements 
made m the past few years to meet Mahomedan 
educational needs are detailed 

March 16 HE Lady Hardinge laid the 
foundation stone of the Women s Medical College 
this evening at Raisma in new Delhi 


March 17 HE the Viceroy announced in 
the Council the publication of the Report of the 
South Afncan Commission and expressed his 
gratification at a satisfactory settlement 

March 18 HE Lord Welhngdon addressed 
a meeting of the citizens of Bombay on the for 
tnation of a society in aid of the released pn 
Boners m tlie Presidency 

March 19 The Daily TeUgraph’a correspon 
dent from Johannesburg report* that a Mahome 
dan deputation traited upon Sir Benjamin Bobert 
eon and reqnestel that the Oovernmont tronM 
recogniM the religious aapeot of tho marnage, 
diroroe and etecession laws neeording to tho 
Koran Sir Benjamin Eobertson said that he 
would lay their request before the Vieoroy 
Maroh 20 Their Eicelloncies tho Viceroy nnd 
Lady Hardingo arrived in Bombay and pro 
rented with an address of welcome by the Corpo 
wation in tho Town Bi|, 
ft RUitable reply 


, i!,xceliencr open 

ed the n^ Alevandra Cooks, the foundation stone 
o which was laid n.no jaare .go when 11, 
Majesty vm.tod India m, P„„c, „f -w.,,, 

K"t»re 

in tho P J, o Jluredmia 

with""!!!'" *'■» <-l>wged 

«hpnhl.ov.ole„c.at &pe„„aa haao been son 

teneelto„xn.onth,’h.rflabo„. 
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The British Question m South Africa 
m J IT Pohk, J P , tto father of that well 
known and self sacrificing advocate of the South 
African Indian cause, Mr H S L Polak, has 
contributed to the January issue of The Asiattc 
Hmeio, (formerly the Asialie Quart&li/ Heeiew) a 
bnof but spirited cnticism of the British Indian 
question in South Africa After quoting the 
famous pronouncements of Lord Selbome and 
Lonl Lansdowne regarding the South African 
Indian question Mr Polak indignantly points 
out — 

AW this tftW tslh about the Hghts of British Donwm 
(ins to m&nsgQ th«ic own affairs, whiUt excellent in 
theory, w ridiculous in practice especially in new of the 
fact that all niituh subjects, without regard to colour 
or race should reoeiro equal treatment within the British 
Cmpiro Where is the sdrantago of beinga British sub* 
jeot if one does not reoeiro this equal treatment f 
Tho chief reason urged by the South African 
whites !'» that the Indians work for next to noth 
mg, that they are content with a very low stand 
art! of living, and that they do not add to the 
wealth of the community amongst which they 
reside Mr Pohk dismisses this argument in one 
short sentence “ This is all nonsense ’ Mr Polafc 
adds — 

* 1 % itsab-np -niKn ScaAb Atnca Bomb Alncae 
mercantile popniation consists largely of » horde of cos 
mopolitan European adventurers— Russian Polish, 
Italian, Qalician, llungsnsn, Spanish, and'Portugueso 
Tliese people are engaged in trade and commerce— some 
as merchants some as importers and many of them as 
hawkers and traders Heing whites no question is asked 
of this class no standard of morality is fixed, and upon 
their mode of living and of acquiring property no rca 
trictionft are placed 

Upon the hard working, sober, and industrious. Bn 
ti«h Indiana, all sorts of conditions are imposed They 
may not aeqoira properly with theUoion of South Afnca, 
they are not alloncd to ride on the railways except in 
carnages labelled ‘ for colonred people , in hotels res 
tauraiits, and places of amusement tncy are not tolerafc 
ed except as servants, ordinary citizens nghtsarede 
nicd them , and in the face of all these disabilities, it is 
urged against them that their standard of living is an 
interior one 

Tho WMtor very justly points out that other 
colomes can point to a longcrand wader ezperienco 
30 


of the Indian cooly, and in their case th® Indian 
has proved not a diflicult problem, but nn exceed- 
ingly valuable asset Ho cites for inst'inco the 
cose of British Gunni — 

Take British Guiana For more than sixty year* the 
imported Indian coolie has been found in D^merara a 
source of strength — physical, moral, and financial* The 
colony owes a debt to him which it is ever resdy to nd* 
mit, and although at the end of Qis five years' residence 
he IS entitled there to a back passage to India, be is, in 
many instances resolved to settle in that coleeji and 
to day he represents 40 per cent of the populaticCi which 
compnaes Europeans, Negroes, and oven Chinese 
Gnhkc hisfellow countrymen inNatal theimnugrant in 
British Cmana suffers from no disabilities Every pro- 
fession la open to him he can Lxercise tho franchise, 
he can sit in the Legislature In no case ar^ Ihe de- 
mands ol the Constitution excessive He is a Byitish sub- 
ject, with all the rights of a British subject His Bog- 
lish trade competitors are content to regard him as a 
business rival, and to meet bis rivalry as they would 
that of a fellow coantryman 

A just tribute i3 given to Lord HardiOge» the 
Viceroy of India, for his spirited protest against 
the treatment of Indians in South AfriC*^ Tho 
writer sincerely hopes , , 

that now that the matter has been brought home, the 
Government there will use its best endeavours fo remove 
this, the greatest of all stigmas, against the Sritish 
name m South Africa seeing that the whole blame for 
this treatment rests with the Home Qovernment 


The Futuie of Asia Minor 
M Philip Price arntes hopeful!) , in The Con 
temporary Jlevtew, of the future of Asiatic Turkey 
Speaking of the Bagdad Railway, Mr Price 
Goroks bb.a.b this vidX aw pttsVBiA nny iirtafitaa'i 
ly ot^nised reprisals — othenvise, massacres — bet 
ween Mahommedans and Ohnstians , he also pays 
a complinaent to the good influence of tho Ger- 
mans, and foresees that future peace can only be 
secured by the introduction of European officials 
Mr Price suggests that the choice should bo made 
from Sweden, Holland, and Belgium an order to 
avoid the naalnes of tho Great Powei-s The 
wnter concludes — 


trevioua aatempw to introduco foreign officials into 
tbelackof sympathy bo- 
Turk and Eurojwan Mutual hostijily, Jiase d on 
religion, has croatnd a hamer which up to now has been 
iBROcmoantable But the days are at hand wheo Europe 
will realise that Islam and Christianity, so far from 
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The Importance of Arcbffiology 

Mr Gaunng-inatli ‘Rxndjopidhja uA,in a 
very learned and interesting article in a recent 
number of the Modem 1 eiieio, traces the rcKtion 
between history and its most valuable handmaid 
ArchTology and sets forth the importance of 
Arch'wlogical Research m India 

The historian s function was originally to seek 
after knowledge (Aisionn) and it i? only later that 
the historian has become (Aisioniw) the reciter 
of stones From the days of Anstotle to modem 
times, history has been a form of literature and 
it is only in the scientific environment of to day 
that we have come to recognise the two distinct 
operations of history — scientific investigation and 


Archicolog; d! a histone period i* capable of illoitrat 
ing and aopplementiDg the record* of contemporaiy 
histonane by diseloeiog a multipl city of unchronicleo 
details relating to the comtnon life of the people oi 
which wo should hare been otherwise left lo igooronee 






logy It originated first in tbo 18th century 
General Archtcologj is however the creation sole 
ly of the 19th century On one side it springs from 
the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
uni eiling ft remote history Then we have the 

systematic excavations in the Delta of the Siilo 

and in the valleys of Mesopotamia 

Tlie materials of the science of Archmologj are 
the relus of human life of all former ages Let 
us now turn to the subject of Archoiological Re 


search m India 


literary presentation 

The advance in the scientific branch of history 
in the Ifith and 20th centuries was one of its 
greatest achievements and the scientific explorer 
can now read history from the dust heaps of Zel 
cl Amama or Abydis or Nimrod The earliest 
prose origins of biitory are the inscriptions 
Their permanence however depends upon the 
durability of tbo substance on which they are 
inscnbod They are again scaled to all but lo 
those who know how to decipher it 

Next to the inscriptions are the early cbroni 
cles — 

These are of vanous kiadi Family chrooiclea pr« 
leTTed Ibe laeTnoTy ot heroic arir>eetori tihoee deed* in 
the earl eet aeei would ha*e pasted into the keep ng of 
the barde Bach family archiTes are perhape tbe msio 
source for Itonian hiatenane 
The ultimate interest of Arcli-vology rtwts not 
on the study of ancient documenta so much ns on 
tbe human story to which this bears witness and 
tbe phases of culture and cmbsalion through 
which mankind has passed 

Tho function of Archa'ology is thua desenbod 
To know a people thoroughly well to lound itaaonia 
scry depth* the hidden *ource» from winch epnogs 
creatiTe force it ron«t be purveyed and oartowlp exa 
mined In the tcvml phaeee that went to the making np 
of iu complex esiitence all the wealth and varied of 
thepcpcmharfeknirci which determine lU penona] 
be ng To do thi» le tho work of Archa«logy Tbo 


Tie Archttology of India oust ever he a sabject of 
abiding lotercit to Onentaliets a* forming the baeie of 
reaearch la conoeet on with Sanaknl literature lo iti 
beanngs on Indian Hiitory And that literature ooa 
tainiog 10 very Ijtlle of a properly hiitorical character 
greaUy enhance* it* relative importaace u compared 
with the investJ^ation of the monumental remaiot m 
any other country IS lbs world There wes «o Hero* 
dotu* or Strebo or Peueenie* , aod we learn moro of 
history and ancient geography of India from the ac- 
count* of the Greek embeeiadors at the court of Petah 
putra and tho two C) ineio travebers than from the 
whole yeet field ot Sanihrit lileretore But the build 
loge loecriptione end cavee are nuntcroui and ancient 
and their evidence le perhaps as full and explio t when 
rightly interpreted for its history as almost those of 
every other nation except Aseyns, Hence it is that a 
ecientiOo surver and delineation of them le indispenss 
Me to the proper study of national history as weU a* to 
the tracing of the development of it* Art and Arcbitec- 
tore 

Thu WTitev gives a bnef Bketcb of tho history 
of Awhspologicftl Research in India 

A suecint account of the Archmological Research in 
/nnfa wnV«rijf4if ftrtwiwrfijrpihop The founrfstion of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in IT84, bv the lUuitnous 
Sir VTilham Jones with such able co adjiiton as Char- 
les Wilkin* Henry Thomas Colebrooke VVilham Cham 
hers Francis Gladwin and other* marked a new epoch 
wttieaystematKsatudy of the History of India. B‘s 
noble example was followed at Bombay by Sir J*we» 
Uacfcintosh in lEOt and in Madras by Sir John New 
bold the Chief Justice in estabi ehing Asialio Sooietiea 
Among th* more notable contributor* to our knawlcdgo 
of lodian Arcbicology must be mentioned Dr Franci* 
B ichanan Hamilton tho Superintendent of tbo Btatisti 
cat Survey of Bengal Pres dency in If07, Colocel Cohn 
Maekense CD Surveyor General of Ind a in J817. 
M Jacrjoct the first author of the Corpus Intoription 
um and Mr James Prinscp tho indefatigable labourer 
in tbe domain of Indian antiquities 
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The great eiponeut however of Scientific Arcbtsoiogy 
aa applied to Indian monuments was thd late Dr James 
FergusBon, D C L , LL D , PhD, FRS, 1843 His 
surveys embraced nearly all the rock cut temples of 
India then known and all hia journeys were undertaken 
for the sole purpose of antiquarian research and thia 
mode of treatment was on new and scientific lines, 
Hia “ History of Architecture has taken a pre eminent 
position and importance in the estimation of oriental 
arcbmologists 

Tho icleil that the devoted student of Archaco 
logy should keep steadily before him is sketched 
with keen histone insight 
The ealicnt fact to be gathered from the foregoing 
brief historical sketch is that Archmologieal activiuca in 
India were originally turned into too narrow a path 
£hey primarily aimed at re«earch, instead ot at nonser 
vation, as if oblivious ot the fact that reaearch is a 
work that can be taken up equally well at any period by 
any qualified person or organiaation, with or without 
nfiicial aid , whereas coneervation in these quick moving 
times is a duty of urgency devolving upon the Govern 
ment of the day with the certain knowledge that no 
future sohutodo will be able to repair the aonsequcnces 
ot past neglect Further it appeata that even tho ro 
search work, brilliant though u was m fl(.bolarship was 
be^un without eyateio and oootioued in a desultory 
maniieri entirely omiUiog large and important parts of 
tho CQuatry, biually we may see how after many years 
opinion has at last swung round bringing cooscrvation 
uppermost for the time being and until the task baa 
bMn discharged, but still altowi&g to exploration, exca* 
vatioa and epigraphy. 

Social Legislation m India. 

Mr. H Naram Rao has a thoughtful and aug 
gositvo article on the abote subject in the Febru 
ary number of i^oaf andWtsi Tho time is particular- 
ly opportune for a consideration of this question, 
for more measures than one of social legislation 
atu occupying tho uttoution of the Mwdras l*gia 
lativo Oounal and social conferences have been 
year alter year clamouring for legislation on some 
social questions 

SocLal Legislation may bo prohibitory, permis 
sue, and merely decliratory In the case of an 
Act like tho Anand Mairiago Act, all that is asked 
of tho LegissUturo is jthe declaration of wbnt tho 
true law is and tho removal of all doubt regard 
ing it — 

The most competent opinion on post puberty mer- 
tisgcft of girls OmoBg the higher castes ol Hiudas » that 
they are not contrary to tho Sbastraa But it any legu- 
latiOD to remove doubts ihould bo demanded, though it 
would be mlBchicTouB at tho present stage to raise any 
doubts at all, it^would be by » declaratory Act. 


Prohibitory legislation requires to bo handled 
with grett caro and caution, for the interference 
of the ^gislature ‘ may inflame tho minds of the 
Ignorant ' or tho law may prove ineffective when a 
large number of persons conspire to circumvent it. 

The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Craddock has dis- 
played rare and commendable caution in regard 
to hia hill for the better protection of minor girls 
But such excessive caution is perhaps superflu- 
ous The merapi'evalencaofan evil^does not neces- 
sarily argue the approval of it by the community. 
Very often the passive toleration of an evil by a 
community has to be carefully distingmshed from 
active assent Let us boldly follow up the task bo 
successfully achieved by the Penal Code The Code 
indirectly prohibits the dedication of mmor girls td 
temples or Gods The evils that Government novf 
undertakes to remove are in no way connected 
with leligion and may be combated without fear 

Wb«n tbeNoa Conformist declares hisdisseot, neither 
the GovernmeDk nor ortbodovy can quarrel with hia rea- 
eons uoleas perhaps he gives somo fanciful teasoa with 
intent to ridicule orthodoxy It is, however, deemble 
that tho declarant should not be at the mercy of the 
Registrar, and that the LegiBlatnre or the Government 
abonid formally authorise the addition of an explanation 
If a concession of this nature IS asked, there is no rea- 
eon to behere that it will be refused 


The Non Conformists’ Marriage Act of 1872 is 
an excellent example of a permissive piece of Le 
gislation No person professmg a religion can 
loQktQGo\eEnm<anttc fwa fTom k.b«> uUiga 
tiona which that religion imposes The Govern 
ment IS pledged to religious neutrality and can- 
not well defy orthodoxy while the protestant 
individual is free to make Ins compromise with 






A. tho lato Sir John Jenkina aaid, tho light of Btat- 
ing ivhrt thoae ohhg.tinna ara, pertaina to thO orthodox 
interpretorB If tho diaeonter can manage to effect n 
CTmtmmiao mthtlioni, homajdo an, but theOc.era- 
moot cannot intorfera and dictate a oomproiiiiao Thia 
mmoar explained bj Stephen 


It tognl mouognraj is uittxidticcd among ortho 
Joi Hmdns by pormissivo LogisHtion, the projii- 
<1 k« apiiniit divoKo toH h«e to be gifen up. 
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Labby on Gladstone. 

A recent number of the Truth republislieti an 
old ch^ncte^ sketch of the great Enghsh states- 
man from the pen of the late Mr Henry Labou 
chere “Labby” begins by comparing Gladstone 
with Disraeli and says that the personality of the 
former was «o all pervading that the a Old created 
in the House of Commons by his retirement from 
public life as surprisingly ttemendous Disraeli 
was indeed a Paibameutary tactician of singular 
command but Gladstone “ was a better Parliament 
ary leader than DisratU He neiei failed to raise 
the tone of a debate , Mr Disraeli never succeed 
ed No one felt certain that the Tory Leader 
■waanv BMtiEa'i., -no one e-set \)hrvVlAt, 

Gladstone was ’’ 

“livhby” then pajs a tribute to OLdstone s 
patience and diligence, his knowledge and memory, 
the subtlety of his mind and the amazing resour 
cea of Ills rhetoiic He continues — 

Mr Qladatone rstber gsre voice and eipreseioa to the 
aapiratiQBi for tke retoreas wuh which bte name waa 
CODDScUd thao wai the aource of these aipiratiooa The 
natural taodeney of hia mmd waacoDaerrative but when 
he had convinced faiotell that the demand tor a LtbetaJ 
reform waa legitimate, duty got the better of loclioation, 
and he beoarae ite e^oneat. Thus he Kept pace with the 
derelopaient of the Liberal Party into a Radical Party 
An impractical aUteeman he wai called Kever 
was there a more practical one Ko one can imagine 
bim with a Parliamentary majority at hiaback ploughing 
tbo eands el the leaahore Ambitious be waa lJut it 
was not the ambition tor office Office was with bmi but 
tbe meaoa to give eltect to hia conviction*, and place, 
power, and popularity he wm always ready to risk (ov 
the attaiament of bis higb aims 

“L.abby'’concluJcs characteristically enough Was 
Gladstone n man of genius ? Tbe distinction bet 
ween genius and ability of tbe highest ordu is 
rather '•ubtle, and the dividing line is too dcliisuo 
though marked enough Kays Dibby — 
Although many have sought to define genius, do one 
has succeeded. I can only explaio where the distinction 
comes in by citing two men— Lord Clisthsm was a genl 
US, Sic Uobert Peel was not. la this sense tlr Glcdstone 
was rather a man of the grestest mental capacity than 
ageoius This probably will bo the verdict of history 
It will bo impossible to convey to future generationa tbe 
personality that raised him above all his contemporanea 
and inveated him with a royalty, by the side ot which 
kings sod such like ai-cidonts of birth were mere pigmies 


The good that ho did was accomplished by pcrsistoQt 
and covered a world wide field fauch effort does 
not ao much appeal to the popular imagiaatioa of pos 
terity, as does some one great and heroic ac-tion, or a de 
TotiOQ to one siogie aim to the exclusion of all others 

But what IS the value of posthumous fame ? This 
ptanet la but mu losiguificant spot in the universe— so 
email, indeed, that it cannot even bo seen by the inhabi 
tints of tbe millions on millions of globes tbst environ 
It Us very existence counts but a second in tbe eterni- 
ty of tune Wo know that, as It had a beginning, ills 
destined to have an end, and then tho human race will 
be a tbiog of the past What the French preacher said 
tvbeo pronouncing an oration oier tbe dead “Grand 
Uonarque "is applicable to the greatest and tbo noblest 
of all that ever have lived or ever willliro “God alone 
la great, my brothers ” 

Education, in Germany 

In the Jaaiiary number of the Fergusson Col 
Uge Magazine, Dr P D Gune ha*? an interesting 
sfcbVth. ‘if. w. , ttijAtvaViy at 

gardmg the condition of students and examina* 
liens Those accustomed to the ways of Indian 
univcrMties may expect an elaborate examination 
to cumber tbe German educational system 

To begin with, there is no Univ ersity entrance sxatni* 
nation The University is satisfied with a school Isav- 
log certificate after the completion of the mno years' 
secondary course It hss rightly entrusted that pari of 
the bueioess to the eeeosdary schools or Gymnasia and 
baa implicit faith in their able manegement and tbe high 
character of the etandard maintained m them 

At the University, the student is free to choose 
his own subjects and lectures The German stu 
denlis justly proud of hia “ Lorn freiheit," even 
ns tbo Professor’s pntle is ‘Lehr freheit,’ (i e ,) 
freedom to teach The student has no orde.iI of 
grinding and soul killing oxaminations to face 
nor K he hampered by an ambitions and ill assort- 
ed courso of studies, such n<s is the monopoly of 
eomo Iiidun Universities Trom out of the vast 
field of eubjicts before lam, tho student has to 
take neither moto not less than three The 
German student is not aware of the gnni terrors 
and the dull monotony of the roll tall The Pro 
fes<5or testifies on tho student’s notebook that lie 
baa taken the courso of lectures dehveicd by him 
Tim viuestiou might vsell bo asked— Do Gorman 
stiiilonts abuse tho fttodom given to them ? 

The leirnod lloitor answeis the cjuet,tiou thus 
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To the question, the answer is in the neeative Thov 
do not turn liberty into license because they h™, lemt 
to ratuo It during their rigid school course ^ Again S. 
enter the Un.rersily when they arc quite line "or 7 

complete at the age of nineteen-they have cot a ceoe^ 
ral grounding in knowledge which a » Rooe 
Un.vereity cannot boast of Graduate of our 

The student his generally to put m three 
years’ work m the University Institute Libi try, 
and lecture room , at the end of this penod, the 
student may present his thesis to any two Pro 
fessors of his faculty and on its acceptance by 
them, he has to take three orals— the written 
thesis and tlio three oials constituting all that is 
connoted by the term examination 

The mtollectnal discipline promoted by and m 
volved m the preparation for the Ph D , 13 thus 
described 

It 18 in tha matitate or aeminsr— the birth nleco a( *ti 

crety time bo IB addressed IlT, „ol erSt 

UoT4r.?; ‘‘“’“Sk r«i uumbers' attcudl; 

Education of Girls in India 

Eleanor McUougall, in the /niematianal 
oj U isatons for Jnnmiry writes — 

Ih. whole BOO, al system of Iniln tells agaimt 
any education of womea which goes beyond the 
merj, rudiments The .utelloct of a woman Las 
hardly boon recognised as Wing any rights cm 
ohms, ard the domestic ideal which is all pmoa 
lent m Indea ha, boon held to eacludo the develop 
.nont of any part of he. „,t,™ other than the 

emotional „„d the p. iclical ai,„ 

mamago.ommos the child from, school j,„t at 
tho age when an independent intellectual life i, 
awaking ‘ 


a he Government andlnditn Students 

Mr II J Lnskis article in a recent lasue 
of tho fc/birf rmtmgUhj strikes a note of 
sympathy and oOers n much needed lesson 
Mike m statesmanship and common humanity 

The wntor Ins no personal objection to the Pio 

tetor than whom, ho „ assured, no more admira 
b^o olHoial could have been chosen But whe.e is 
thene^ssity for the mterferenco of the Indm 
litM? Are not the university regulations sulhcient 

ystrmgentt Thespirtt of freedom and. ndopon 

denee long elntaetenst.e of Oaford hfe .s at 

L^°v tl "■“‘■'oand 

he says with emphasis — — 

Belt respect o¥tho''L*dian7oSun^^^ an insult to the 

makeaitobjecuonable S.nee^n»^ »» Oxford which 
apomted what need has tlie Qoverrm"^! 

U iti8 for political reaious then ? 

Imitating method by which tbev cin J®” 

the opm.one these naSeTgnmS bold * of 

fair to make use ofauisthednf ’* hardly 

fact that an Indian student a man^o'f * 

and reputotioD, had his alIo?anoo ^J^?kj“^‘®'^ 
people under pressure of iho 1 J^Hhdrawn by his 
h.8 return to K Sough ^Ihee, and that on 

political question he waf »«» onanv 

Jactureship u „ » c„e o/Sia®K^ ®k University 

8«ty, nliead master of an Jnd xn tiiver 

marks _ ° Prrtinent re 

b^Si=:S~S-=Sc, 

tboda of this k?nd ‘rad '“■’S 
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Moghul Magnificence 

In the course of itn interesting articlo under 
the general title “ Ciptim Hawkins, the I tret 
Ofllcial Englishman m the Jloghul Court,” Mr 
V Rangachariar, u A , L T , contributes to the 
pages of The Modem World, a few vi\fd clnptcts 
on tho life and court of the Imperial Moghut 
That the great Moghul excelled rU other 
monarchs in pomp and pageantry is a matter of 
common knowledge Indeed the first thing that 
should strike any foreigner who liad the privilege 
of close access to the Imperial court was the 
extraordinary grandeur and the phenomenal 
magnificence of both the Empire and the Emperor 
The Emperor was of course, the nchest 
man of the time and Jebangir was the richest 
monarch in the East that Hawkins bad seen 

The loeome from hie orowa land* aioounted to fifty 
orom Utt tuhUe conUmed 12UW horeee of whicB 
4 000 were reriiao 6 COO Turhuh ead dOOO Kaehmi 
nan He bsd also at bis disposal 3Ci00 elephsate. 
2,000 oimola, lOOOOoxea, 1,000 mules, 3,000 deer, 400 
huoting degs, 100 tamed Uoai, 600 bufisloee, 4 000 
hawks, 10,000 pigeons lor fiyiag sports end 4,000 eiog 
log birds For his persootl use alone Jahanglnr had 
300 stsphaots These huge bessti, with their gorgeous 
trappings in gold and velret, their eight or nine psgee 
and their young OLce, provided a magnifieeot eight s« 
behold Hie daily personal expenditure emounted to 
Rs J>0 00U while that of hie exteniiTe harem amounted 
to Us 30,000 The finest gems anil jewels of tb« world 
were in bis treasury Hawkins gires an inte-esting 
description of the rubies and chans o( pearls, the 
corals and chains of emeralds, the gems and oroameots 
of the Emperor and hie 300 ladies, of whom four were 
chief queens The collection of precious stone* was a 
mania with the Emperors of Hindustan, and thousands 
of pounds were Bometimes spent on a single dumond 
The ornaments of one day were different from those of 
the Dsjt day The work of magnificent art was sou>»' 
times incongruously combined with the instruioent o( 
deatfuaion ffawtcins says there were in the poaeea 
Sion of the Emperor, 2 200 swords of Almalne blade* 
with trills and scabbards set with divers rich stones 600 
golden saddle drums, 1,000 gold and silver aaddios 20 
state umbrellas, five chairs of state two of gold aod 
three of silver 200 rich mirrors, 100 wine-cnps, 6U0 
driDKing cups inlaid with precious stones, etc 

The writer continues thit the Emperor took a 
porson-vl interest in his onormous wcaltli anl vin«* 
l>roud to inspect nil those inignificontncliesfrom 
timo to time Ho had oven a systematic way of 
domg things There was a method yet m fua 


manu Ilawkins tells us that the anitnnls, jewels 
And other belongings were divided into 360 parts 
and each diy of the year was devoted in turn to 
tho examination of one particular section Nor 
was tli« magnificent household tho only concern 
TJio c-imp sliared the personal supervision and 
vigilant interest of tho Lmperor 

The Emperor m camp was like a city The compass of 
his tents, llewkins compares to the compass of Londoo 
This vast moving city consisted of 2U0,00U imperial 
followers Thera were 40,000 elephants belonging to 
him and his nobles of which iOOOO were used m battles 
The imperial dromedaries were inSnita in Dumber and 
eiceilent in quality and rapidity and used to go from 
Agra to Abmadaagsr ID otOB days There were 30000 
court and camp officers, including tho potters, gunners, 
wxtermeo, lackoys horse-kespera, gardeners, beast 
keepers etc These were paid a monthly salary ranging 
from Rs 10 to 31 At a week s I vsrning 300,000 horses 
were available ID the Empire 


A Private tToiversity to Japan. 

Mr G Mosudar gives in the charmingly got up 
JajMti Magaxtne for January a sketch of tho ruo 
and progress of the Wuseda University — a mote 
meat of the energy and self sacnfica of Count 
Okuma, its glorious Founder The increasing 
influx of students into the universitieb and the 


rapidly esp,anding needs of the Japanese people 
hod led to the inaugurution of private umvcreities 


In response to tho aspirations of the people, — 
it was then that tbs private uoiversitiei were laun 
cbed Vigorous, original and lodependeac minds like 
the late Mr FukuzsWa, who founoed the Keiognukn 
University and Count Ukuma the father of Waseda, 
began their great snd lasting work tor the education of 
tho nMious neglected youth ,aud tus inatfailleent sue- 
w* of the great lo.tiiutiona they founded, is the best 
tesiii^nial to the wudoiu and foresight of the founders 
and efficiency of the lostitutions themselves 
One of tho greatest obstacles to the progress 
of the University was the suspicion of oflicialdom 


tliat looked upon instituUons like this as a menaco 
to the rising generation 


But tho noble Count, with hw invinable faith 
in tho freedom and catholicity of learning «t 
his face agaiust such views — 


.. ?”*.*“““ for ina inaepenuence of learnirs. 

uaUammelled by narrow couvei nou and antiquated 
notions of nationality He regarded educstion^in.Jspan 
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tcstripiroo! that it aalfercd 
separating ednealion fiom feudalism and from claniam.’ 

Convinced oftheneedfor amora thorough and 
liberal education, he determined to found n 
university open to all the youth of the hnd. The 
institution had to stiuggle against the inertia 
of centuries ; barrier after barrier ivas hioken 
down and its prosperity was secured by the 
services of Prince Ito and by the visit of the Em- 
peror himself— a signal proof of imperial support 
In 1882, the University had 80 students and 
Komo seven professors. 

.a:po‘:L9"Li''.*ti“'i;d“/TH'r— 

The success achieved by Waseda, Count Okuma 
would bo the last to ascribe all to liimself Dr 
Takatii, the President, is a power in himself! 
while some of the Professors who could have com- 
manded afar higher position and income, gladly 
devote! themselves to the e-tuse of indopendonoo 

in learning. 

But behind nil and upholding all is the founder 
himself and his life partner whose presence has 
been an inspiration to her illustrious husband. 

mat should be the ideal of the private univer- 
sities ? hot to turn out official, cast in „„ offieial 

mould hut to turn out Ifri, of whom J,p.a„ h.,th 
most need. 

di.pl.f.rra'’. g^.ler »« 

uniTer8iti?a, m ccneral 1 ROTernroent 

human character. Freedom oriearnmc^a moulding of 
direction to the youthful mind 
in the truest senae, •ducaliin ^ m 

natural power* of youth, and thCr dirHi *'’® 

and most uaeful courses. The DrirltA* 

Jspan are filling* great want I. “»>»»er*itje8 of 

near, lbs, o.a ffi, . w :;”bc''S'„;.-"'- 


lie Unimportance of Polilics. 

_ “TlieUnlmportnnco of Politics" is the nrrest- 

ing title of an interesting essay in a recent issue 
of T/te Tintiah Review^ from the pen of lilr. T Af 
Kettle who exposes quite cheerily nnd with nbi’ind! 

ant wit and Immour, all the foibles of the party 

politician. IJr. Kettle evidently believes that 
politics IS not a serious game at bottom, ruled nt 
best by garrulity nnd illusion. As he rightly e.ays 

Tha rounfiest of us has lived throuch aimh « 
aionoftremendou* crises "and a succes . 

march of progress” he hw seen thn 
Empire > accomplished, “cmlisatioif"* 

••purity of adminmtration poisoned 

so often, and on the ofher hand j, " ^ery source” 

inaa, of Ui. a jresle.t ,lcp, m mT.'”' *2 

Ecncralioo •• ih„ 8000^ oacW v’"'' 

bocoiac, looenhal ccitic.l ,„d ‘ 

Non, Mr. Kettle disposed to permit senti 
mental objections against the time-lioneured sys- 
tern. The advoaates of clean Government wfth 

Roveroment There runs absolutely clean 

m.lcr..l . rart..72ZZ L wteb*’’” ‘b° 

ii)e.l scul.ntor»_th,tii,„ Sb 1, £ any such 

“■'ace » Or,E,a.i gin. Jn, i'' b""'™ to 'be higbest 
''“•jot "VElccl b„ bn.ine,, vvs *nd ha 

■’?"’S^'’'""’i>St,l,eri„ the look. 

Ibo Cborcb, you bound t„ bJJ” “’•Esnu.tion of 

twa To .ug6„l ,b.t i„ of corrup- 

thi. leavno b„ booomo inoro onU™.i , ^ ’’•'oro it, 

S' ^ 

-fev and that 

■critical. Meantime:— ^ 

LS""”*b-°-b wo^'Sf arLT-'n'r'i 
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The Anti-Bengali Crusade. 

In 1«Q GO G1 of tlw Ihndvutcn Am?*'-, nn 
nnloiit lo^cr of IJenpU jts iiok^nt 

portion nnd nn.i«irHtlio ciitiri«mH Unit nro 
oft t» liiirlol ngiui«t tlio Jlpiigilis 
“ Tho FuToj'wvn mprcintsU nnl 
officers hivo morn or Ic^s optnl^ KtirteiJ a crtisailo 
of exclusion agiinst the Ikngilis, which hasnot 
been sncoossfiil merely bneauso tlio nengalis aro 
inlispcn'ialile " iho htiail atul front of 

the Bengali s ofTonco ? 

* Th&t erer; ' nttire mast bfl respectful" doeiJe end 
nU thst IS tb« {(ospel of tbe Gurepesn* «.( d tbu » «th«t 
ther should nnicsrn on their psrt befora tbej esn bo 
rc*llj respected or lored Tlie other csuio ofthosnti 
Beng&Ii sttitiide IS at more recent origin^poiiticsl ogi 
tation The Deogalii hero bceo the most forirard of 
lodisaa in oiltinE tor political prinlego*. and the flr«t 
year of the National Coogresi may be taken to mark 
moredefinitely than the Vernaoutar Press Aet or the 
Ilbert Bill asiUtion their fall in the estimitton of their 
European fellow subyeets Srery thange in the pelicT 
of the administration ersry ccncosiion msde to lodiao 
PiibliQ npinion OTcry liberal measure granted by the 
Qovernresnt is, broadly speaking traceable to the eg ta 
tion of the Bengalis, and the peoples gain roughly re 
prosents the European a less 

Tli© recCTil pb-wwie of poUtus-M ngitAtion Imo 
come ns n god ecoJ to tho decners of Bengal 
Erery bomb tbit bursts or etcrj plot tbit le 
suspected IS mid© a pretext for bolding tb© 
UengiU up to ridicule Does tbe existence of ooa 
oro few Pankbursts prove tbit otery wonnn 
in Englind is a militant suffmgett© wmting 
to set fire to tbo Cbincelloi's bouse or How up n 
portion of London? 

It IS amusing to leim how the Bengali is re- 
pressed he his n keen intellect nnd intellect is 
depreciated , “ he can defy competition in exainm- 
itions, and success at examinations is discounted 
ho can adapt himself to liis surroundings so adap 
tabdity is no qualification , he is getting educated, 
80 education is a curse On the contrary vinlity 
in which he is somonhht wanting is tn demand 

Tbo taunt tbit the Bengali makes i good 
public servant or a pleader but is good for little 
else IS unjust, for, given opportunities, he can 
show bis adaptability for ei cry thing 


EDGland's Neglect of India 

In ft nv ent ismi'i of tbe <7m; /. v i[ an ftrti 
rin on Our Intr ivi-t tn tbo 1 ifct,” 'ulitcb is rtiU"! 
to l« wntt/ n bj a “ 1 oung 'fan m Indn ” l\'e 
Mibjoici ft ritinili.’r of rt irnrkabl • jmwigts which it 

COIttAllIh 

N« eq« cm desy Lint tho Pngliihmin at home Is on 
beeomingi* {gtiorsnt of his Pmpire In tho Tsst, and sod 
ly vrantiflg (n a acnkc of iR>p> ri«l rosponsihllity Ora* 
dual realisation of the fact Is oi e of the most depress of 
fcaturea of a return to the bomrUnd after long sojouro 
in the East 

Throughout otir Pastern possessions we take the 
" Batire naked from the mud of hts nee field , we teach 
him to resd and write wo tell him to eat, elothe him 
acir ait at table and con reran like ourselres , to Iimtsto 
and emulate us in eirry way tVe let b'm odoptour 
man. era and customs we speak to bun of justice aod 
freedom of Christianity and equslity in the tight of 
God and when the product nf this forced elvUiiatioe 
turns to us and ssys ' I hire done all you hare told 
me to do 1 ten eow a cirtbsed being I know political 
economy and i hare taken (he same decrees as yon , let 
me dine with you and let Jie hare a share In the Govera* 
went of my country," we esunet saliity him it Is well 
for the East tl St we cannot but tbo murteur rite* 
egainst u*, and >11 feeling grows and deicrnds to the 
masses of the people aod lu the end the sum of their 
acquirements is hstred snd scorn of the.r benefsetora 
Notoily la India I, it in every oue of our Eastern 
Dependencies, bstred of the white mau u beeomfog 


synonymous with education, and yet rre haro to gorern 
notby tboswOTd, but by making the ruled role lli* 
folly to suggest solutions for problems such at confront 
us with regard to education in tho Es*t There Is 

©no thing left for the EnKUthiusn to do At home and 
ic the Bast be must allow himself to see and undenUnd 
the point ot rlew and the ouUook of tho educated ua 
tivc," and teach him to uodersland the problems that 
control this rulers Although Past and West may 
n«w meet, them la much uni ecestary misocderaUDd 
ing in what divides them How often hare a few words 


irienoiy interest In me 

‘ "‘tivoi " aared them from the ranks 
of tbeoeditionlsti? Aod how often has IhouKhUees 
moment orlgiDsled lifc-loog 
bittmesR and hostility ? Tho secret of Ilntiab power 
IS indiTiduat personality, and on ll is atone depends the 
weathenng of tho storm and the secure laying ot a 
foundation to the futuro happiness of millions 
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QUESTIOHS OF inPORT&NCE. 
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Government and the Schools • 

BY 

THF BEV G WILBURN 
In such ft country os Indii tlieio should l)e 
tipo he ^d■' under which Government should eJas 
siCj 'll! jiolitical and semi political cases with 
nhich it Ins to deal The first head would bft 
‘Isoimal’ In normal cases the p imaiy aim of 
Govemmcnt tends to deteiminetho jwhcy to l>o 
adopted Non nlnfc la the aim of all Government 
Surely it IS that a worthy , happy, and honourixl 
life Way bo shared by as many ns possible in the 
hnd If lie commence with tho principle that 
the pntnaij aim of Government is to control tho 
people, we commence with doing the latter a 
Mi-ong If lie cooitnence with tho principle that 
it 19 suflioioTvt if the people are given tlie roateml 
benefit!* of civilwation, we do them a wrong A 
wiong IS done so long as it is the mm of Govern 
mont to Ao le s than to promote a worthy ond 
honoured life in the community What makes life 
woithy, whit makes it deserving of honour, it is 
for Government itself to consider 

In pursuing this end the rule must he Kes 
pect the self respect of others, and especially those 
in subordinate positions This is above all noces 
sirywhen & whole race is for a time politically 
>subnrilinato to another, foi some kind of freedom 
vs necessary to self respect and to all iv)anhne<^s 
of character If a nation is educated to be fer 
Tile and abject, it wiU never either be honoured 
or worthy of honour There are people who have 
developed a stato for controlling everything bj 
or lev of Ooiemmont "With them it is always o 
little more control by Government hero and « 
little more control by GoTemment there When 
evei anything is not quite ns it should be they 
stnughtway wish to apply their one stocl retnedj 
— wore control by Government Rut this pro 

* From the ^(atrsman, Calcutta 
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ponsity < uinot h ultimately lo uidulgod in noiiiiif 
case'> ihe h uin it vloc'v in deimn iluing H i ico 
more than countei bal iiices tt < [lO Mbio uhantago 
of tnoro business Uko motho Iv Tiiifc holds good 
lo a cortftin extent ivon in non politiaal niotters 
even, that IS to svj, when it IS a meie question 
of methoil and oiliciency But when circumstan 
ces are such tint people fed that it is not n mere 
question of elRcieney but hn attempt on tho part 
of Government to debase their manhood in ordei 
the moic* easily to rule over them, it is far woisc 
In‘Noimal cases the inle must bo to avoid any 
methods which w ould bo hkelj to lead to such a 
result, ev eti thongli they niij^ht in other respects 
lie convoiuent 

The w cowl heavl is ' Special und Urgent ’ Jn 
such cases despotic methods, so long as they aro 
the outcome of a despotic spiat, ate perfectly 
justifieil The question ns to the influence of the 
press a f« w yearj. ngo was such nn instance It 
wag a question of either Yugantensm (I iwn re 
lemni to the populai reputation of that paper, 
I confess I do not know how far it was deserved) 
jM ft stringent Tifess Act Yugintensm was Fir 
the deadlier ei d of the Press Act deportations, 
and the other of the two, and personally lapprove 
exceplioml means for dealing with special oaa 
sions which really had become urgent and danf»e 
rous I am nwarp that by saying this I nm 
blackening my character in tho eyes of many In 
dbaa friends) Even apart from, the inconvenience 
Caused ly sedition to Government, sedition is a 
Vice that can only do harm to the national spuit, 
and even constant ‘ criticism and complaint not 
amounting to sedition is a form of self indulgence 
that IS nationally enervating and weakening Rut 
to apply the methods suited only to special and 
m^ent rises to iiounal cases is tyrannicil Goi 
erament ought to feel momllj bound to treat a 
casw os -normal, and therefore on Liberal lines 
(unless they are prepared to openly and consci 
ou ly classify it as specml wnd urgent ) 
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Above all is tins true in the spheie of eilucation 
Tear of inspectors and niagietrateb on the part of 
head masters, lest their ptipiK should not bo al 
lowed to appear at the ezamination, attempts to 
propitiate these dangerous magnates by flattery 
and self abasement, insincere exhortations to lo 
yalty and an eicessne display of English Hags, 
royal pictures and the like, indiscriminate and 
disproportionate punishment whenever there may 
be cause to fear that some Government ofiScer 
jnay haie been offended bj some petty scboolboj 
misdeed— to bring up boys or girls m such an 
atmosphere as this is to poison the springs of 
national life 

I have been a head master myself I tn«l to 
teach my boys to lo\e their country but toloio 
it consistently with the wider loie toall mankind, 
and to boar no malice nor hatre<l in their hearts 
towards other races, but rather to make allow 
anco for their faults I tried to show them 
that Bedition was bad , that it only led to restric 
tion of freedom , that it occasioned an enormous 
outlay of money at the expense of the people m 
unproductive ways which might otherwise have 
been spent on national benefits, and that it leads 
to further secondary evils of vanous kinds But 
I did not make any use of Union Jacks, for I was 
ashamed to flourish the symbol of Impenal fellow 
citizen ship before people who participate so little 
in it themselves In their eyes it might nppear 
rather as the symbol of the subjugation of their 
nation by a foreign race and to flaunt the symbol 
of subjection before the subjugated and mako 
* shout hurrah' thereto (some of them might look 
at it m this way) is at least detestably bad taste 
Indians will be spontaneously loyal enoitgli »hen 
fellow citizenship wath oiir«et»es i> felt by them 
to be a reality 


The Indian Press Act, 1910 

The followang appeal, signel influentially is 
piiblifdied in n recent issue of India 

The news winch is continually arnving from 
India of the confi^catlon of newspapci-snnd print 
ing presses affords evidence of a serioii'' state of 
things which is not receiving the attenti m it re 
ijmres vn this country 'While recognising that 
all proper steps must be taken to deal with incite 
ments to violence and disonler, it seems clear to 
us that the provisions of the Indiin Pres.s Act of 
1910 aro being used on a scale and in directions 
which were not contemplated when that Act was 
passcil The publication of criticism of the action 
of local authorities, and ev en the expi'essjon of 
sympathy with tlie nusfort mes of such Moslem 
States as Turkey, Pei*«u, Tnpoh, and Moiweo, 
have been made the excuse for the most drastic 
repression 

It IS stated that since the introduction of the 
Press Act there have been twenty eight cases 
deiU with of which twenty two repi-esent Moslem 
org-ins, and in twenty one instinces newspapers 
have ceased to exist either becuise the presses 
have been confiscated or because the good con 
duct security demanded has been too onerous In 
the other cases, the securities demanded have 
been pil sometimes by public subscription More 
than a dozen forfeitures, either of money or of 
presses, have occurre I dining the last few months 

The Press Act authorises notion without jtili 

cial proceedings, and should nn aij^eal 
the owlera of the Executive bo lodged we have tlie 
anthonty of the Chief Justice of llongnl for say 
mg that “Ins powers arc of the narrowest that 
even if an illegality 1ms been comn ittcd helms 
notthoimwertoiectifyit, th.t h.s «■ nl ,ht, (o 
pronounce on the wwdon of the exec, .five oider 

iswithlidd.'andfhat any chance of red.t«s,s 
•almost hopeless These opinions „re ext.-act 
edftom his judgment in the case of the confls 
ration of the pamphlet » Come over Into Mace 
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(Ionia ami Help U^, ami in the I'.iine juTgrnoutit 
Is definitely stited that the Press Act is being 
usedfoi purpo-Aes for ahich it i\as m-vei intended, 
tint Its drx«ti(- jK-niUiLS nre inflictul upon men 
of position and I eputo , tli it conviction under it 
implies no stun upon the chancU r of the nccubcd 
iiid thit lU opei ition “would ccitunly evtond 
to wilting thit mij even command approval 
The sting of these ju hcial comments is inten 
silied by the f ict that when the Press Bill w is 
under the consideration of the Government of 
India, the Hon JIi Sinha who was in charge of 
the Bill, speaking on behalf of that Government, 
emphatically declared that an appeal to the Civil 
Courts hid been introduced into the Rill in order 
to afford an effective safeguard to the indepen 
denco of the Pi ess 

Wo wish fuitUec to dmv attention to the fact 
that both the Indian National Congre-s md the 
All liidu Moslem League have pas^e 1 sUong ro 
solutions calling foi the lepeil of this particuKr 
Act, though not, of course, of any mcvsures under 
which incitements to violence miybe dealt with, 
and that influential public meetings of protest 
h ive been held all over India 

We therefore raike an earnest appeal to the 
public of this country, in whose name and by 
whose authority the Indiau Piess Acfcisadmims 
tcred, to demand such an immedivte alteration 
of the law, whether by amendment or repeat, as 
will put an end to the abases which have acoom 
panied its operation 

Ldward Lincoln (Bishop) 

Courtney of Panwith 
Percy Alden (M P ) 

W C Anderson (late Ghairman I LP) 

E S Bessly (Profe->fioc ) 

E N Bonnet (ex M P) 

M M Bhownaggree (K 0 I L , os M P ) 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner 
Herbert Butowes. 


W P llyles (M P ) 

Ixlivard Cirpenter, 

J Lstlin Ciiipontei (Litt D Pimcipal, Man 
cliosttr College, Oxford) 

H G Chuicelloi (M P) 

G n Clvik (o\ M P) 

John ChlToid (D D ) 

J R dynes (M P) 

Henry Cotton (K 0 S I , ex M P ) 

If H A Cotton, LOG 


Edward Dalgado, 
Bhiigwnndm Dube 


Sophia Duleep Smgh (Princess) 

G J H Evitt (Suig Gen , C B ) 

A 0 Gardiner (“ Duly New 8 and Leader’) 

J Predk, Green (See , IntornationM Arbitrv 
tion and Peace Society ) 

G G Greenwood (M P ) 

W Doughs Udl 
11 B Hanna (Colonel ) 

J Keii Ilardie (M P ) 
hredenc Harrison (D C L ) 

L T Hobhouse (Piofesnor, Univeiwty of Lon 
don ) ^ 

J A Hobson 

Bernard Houghton (ICS, retiied ) 

Harry Jones (“Daily Chronicle ’’) 

C E Maurice 

William Markby (K C I E ) 

H W Kevinson 
J M Parakb 

Ernest Parke (“ Daily News and Leader ’ 1 
G It Perns ' 


Herbert J Reynolds (O S 1 1 0 S„ retirerl \ 
V H Rtitherfoni (ex MP) ^ 

A MacCullum Scott (M P ) 

W H Seed 
G Bernard Shaw 

N P Smha (Major, IMS, retired) 
IranciaH SkiinefICS retired) 

«f(M P ) 

Jane Cobden Unwin, 

A J Wilson (“Investois* Review 
Sidney Webb ’ 


W Wedderburn (Bart , ex>M P I 
H. G. Wells ’ 
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UTIERiNCES OF THE DIY. 

Lord Ifiorley on Books 

Loid Motley oC IlKclvlivitn, ClnTrcclloi « ! Mfi« 
thester Universtty, w \s I m tlw Wlut 

WOT th Hall o{ the Utiucrsifcy with lu-. joitroit, 
wluch haa lieen sub'sciibcd for by the inuubcrb of 
tho Convocation 

Lord Motley, inhi-s addifes's, alter Mknonledg 
ing the kind expresbionn whieh h 1 1 bte> iieerl of 
him, said that tho time had coino to inn if ho 
avas not too bold in issuming tli it he h td the 
choice, when ft man cared faj nioie for being 
liked than for being admired lie continued — 

It has been a long tradition w ith the old Eng 
lish Universities to choose foi then Cbmcollor 
men associated with responsible public sei vice and 
toapoiiBible cimI duty Oxford hi* Uen especially 
political In her list she has h id two ligui'es so 
conspicuous in nationallustory as Olnei Ctom 
well and the Duke of Wellington, though 1 fuir 
the first of the pair was the aery roierse of free 
choice And there is no harm m refilling tliat 
the present Oxford Chancellor, who acccjited our 
honorary degree on the day of my mstallfttson, 
stinds in the front rank of Parliiinenliry orators, 
and has held with high distinction one of the 
racfct exalted posts in the admintsti itivo service of 
the Crown I have only hail two prcdeccssuis m 
this chair, tho Duke of Devonshire and Loid 
Sponcer, and I make bold to siy that you could 
have found no two public men of their tinie~<'I 
care not how plain or Iiow ex iltcd their btiUon — 
not even Cob len and Bright, whoso stuidird of 
civil duty was higher, moio single mnidt d, mote 
unselfish, nor with an ampler sh vixi of those stejl 
ing qualities denoted by our biavo L.>iuashicc 
word “ jannock ’ 

Iknow few more gratifying <ignsin ] iiblic and 
pi-ncticjil hfetliaii tho readiness nnd g nervuty 
with which municipal bodies nnd wealthy iii(.r 


chftuis nnd niaiitif(ictiirci> «11 ovtr EiigluiJ hav* 
Uironn theni«tlves into the eiiction nnd inaint< 
Dance of Uimersilies and collegiate instituUcui® 
Uio limes of mti chant princes, Ro to eiU tluiu, 
whohaae given indivjK'nR.ible uiatenal Hid and 
icalouft tocial vuppoit tojour UmieiBity ai-e will 
known to you This afternoon it is iiiy duly 
fomuitly to open more extensive «n<I convenient 
quarters for the Christie Library Tonscnlie the 
wonderful gi-owth and development of tin Liii 
versity tooiiLside mtiniGcenco anil cneigi, as if 
that were all, would bo to do a gccit injustice to 
the devotion, skill, and persev eiancc with iihich a 
long series of distinguished te-ichcn. in every walk 
of knowledge have spread the light, kindled and 
satisfied love of knowledge, and raised Manclies 
ter to Its eminence ivinong the younger Univcr»» 
ties Tho teachers are Ihe soul of a college 

CtmiSTlC A\t> WHITWORTH 
1 like to think of the joint share of men like 
Chrustic on tlie one Land and &ir Joseph M hit 
north on the other in rearing this gre it fabric of 
which Manchester has sucit good reason to pride 
herself In thi» place at least you Lave specMlIy 
good reason to note that the bookman and the 
meclianici! inventor were alike in their splendid 
public spirit Chn&tie must certainly have well 
known what Bicon wrote to n famous echol ir of 
the 16th century Let me quote it to you “To 
vriitcivtone’B ca’^,” Bacon s.uvl toCisauboii,“vvhat 
other people may read at their case comes to 
little "What I Want IS the wholesome and well 
bottomed contemplations that bring a better 
order into nctii il life and men’s busiDew, with all 
the turmoil of it ” Of coui-se I nm talking of 
grave prose, for I count those ciitics not wrong 
who siy that CohLmith with his Vicar does more 
for what la best nnd kindest m human nntur© 
than 100 pieacbciw ami 100 sennons Christie w is 
n Bieonlftn lie was n man of business and 
alTairs Hi' public interests were wide and they 
were incessant Yet Christie was overfowing 
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with tlio s^icit o£ the working schoki He 
thought iiolliing of taking a journey from Man 
^hf“^*« r to rouloi:‘-o to veiify a reference, or to 
to acquire a new fact in the history of l6tU 
ctiituiy pnriting Ho brought, an<l all 4>cliolaiT> 
woi thy of the name bring, to the acquisition of 
h ) ik kiriui g tho ^olf bamo qualities as the inacn 
tivo imnil of Sir Joseph IVhitworth, hia from! 
aril youi benefactor, brought with buch wonder 
fill results to tho pKnes and nlle barrels and all 
the u st of his <lt\ ices of mechanic-il coustnietion 
— the simo habits of inexorable accuracy, relent 
less puns t iking, closo and fixed attention, which, 
nlon^ With gooil memory and devoted concentri 
tion of f icultics, are the making of an effective 
mill 

tiniLMUES 

Of all I i-ovirici il cities Manchester is the most 
aiiqly jiuvidc I with Uhpines \oii liaio tho 
Chithiiii hiliniy, delightfully housed in its old 
huildii gs, and one of tho first libnines in the 
king lom to 1 6 thrown open to tho public \ou 
halo tho UylaiiK Library, which is, 1 think, be 
jon 1 cli'»ptito tho finest library m England, after 
tho Ihitish Mii>6um in London, the Bodlemn at 
Oxford, a id the Uniiersity Library at Cambridge 
Your city miy well be piomi of a collection so 
nch 111 Tito literary treasures, so benutilully 
hour!, so imj ly endowed, an 1 so actively mi 
mgf I I hill you hive in this University tho 

Chri lu I dariTi which wo are to dvy extending 
It may \\*11 bj » matter of one of the best sorts 
of lo< d I M 1 that you in AInnehester, possess 
fvcihtv ot niccas to htemry trevsuro almost ocjual 
to buili fatdity in tho roetropolif. on tho Thames 
\ou halo not the spirts and grey towers and en- 
chuittil gvtdens of Oxford and Ciinbndge Jvo 
Ixxly H more ahvo to the e glories tlinii I am 
Ihit ni ty I s.ay , w ithoiit offence to more antique 
I ylac« .that Till in l.mcishire have something to 

1 iinki np iou have an atmosphere of mother 

I wit — i very keen and active mother wit — and 


mother wit is rather bi'acing coiupensation foi the 
magic of venerable association 

DliFEREVr SORTS OF REIDERS 
So imw-li foi your libraries How many species 
aie theie of the genus reader? Peihips a short 
half dozen 

There IS the profes tonal reader, who either 
seeks fresh knowledge and the fruits of fresh re 
seirch , or else, at the lower eiil of the scale, 
seek‘1 m old books to find material foi the rather 
mechmical manuf ictuie of new ones ihen there 
IS the student arming himself for his coming duel 
with the examiner There is the listless, idle 
reailer, who takes a book as a pleasant and res 
pectable sedative, like the smoking of tobacco 
Then there me those — I hope the most numerous 
— who read, if you go to the root of them, on the 
pnnciple, as it has been put, that youi owTi mind 
is theatre enough for yourself— who revd because 
books stimulate curiosity, feed, multiply, and en 
I irgo tho whole range and compass of youi mte 
rests and mao a man or a woman to a high level 
in tho gencinl cultivation of their ago The 
necessities of geography, for instance, are more 
mid more pressing It is one of the most remark 
able features of our day Six months ago, who 
of us ever heard of Kikuyu? Aot I for one 
Yet who knows that this remote spot of most 
cacopboiiotis name will not take a place in cccle 
sisKtical history us notable as the Sy nod of Dort, 
the AAcstminster Assembly, or the very Council 
of Trent itself ? 

UNLEAHNISO AND THINKINO 
A great library is a warning, a lesson, a rebuke, 
to tho unlucky people whoso minds aro coiistitn 
tiomlly unable ever to hold more than one idea 
at a tune It IS, or ought to bo a check on tho 
fnghtrul unpuhe to rash to take angry Bides at 
ttvo mmuW notice on every question, no matter 
hoa comples or how delicate, that rises m the 
monung paper It rs n place for learning, but 
behove me it m also a grand place tor unlearning 
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HImI » ll VM' I lU >t tnu lUtWuUv lit 

Ilf) Ik H 1 >H III 1i tilling' ill til III lint) >iiiiii/ 

Oil)' tiKiit |><>i)it ill) 111 ) ri) I'D M »)-( (f an ) of 

vl of l«»i !.»■, HitvfU, llt^lillN 

rri{itn, Ml HIM III Uai If to ^'lii ii li> o uii'l ntlii'Mit 
mir|"j») iiii„’ M„'ni(it.ifiri lollmii U » m lomj 
\cto« ’aUo mu f tint tins jjifu <if lij--t*»nril tlvllik 
iii„' HI in Im tU.r tliin lii>t»nn>l Ifrtrtiin;;, nhil I 
< iiiiiat li iiu bet It Hrnii;,’ hIh n I m>i t tint tin 
vtry niBltt of ouo of iIicni va-vi i\ii 1 1 nb t<-<)nrm)i>, 
in nil ilojvirtmintu, tonj'iit", iiml ttll^l^ of tin* 
history ofcnili/t'l (auttriiiin ntx, tin of 

fniUi't nnil ui^littiUotiH, tlm ‘Im tnc jii •» ol •iiant 
iivil mid a>ccltsin^ti( it };u\Lr!iiirK, tin •Iivar>a iiita 
usU of SUti — w tint only in il-tlf « {Miwirfiil 
ntiinuliH to tlio niitciil mIioIit It uuitrin, a* 
cito!*, ovn Vilicltii'), liki ymilli H (n»t of tin 

wiitnrs of tins n-i IJnt lliii i>i iki f «i 

trying to tiiki yuiionmi nridumt myoK) S. 
Mtlli in\ eiinliiil tlimkH mid tiiii< li n tr<<ilii'<l by m> 
n^tll tblo It Molt, I HlU lUid Ml) H>at look to 
Uicuii'h '* hIiuKooiiio mi 1 mU l•<lttuln«■<| cotiUin 
pillions " oil Nniy If^tiuiiUH 

Moi’ley' Sindian Speeches 

Kn Cnlsr.tJ a iJ jj (o dste Coll«elioii 
CotrcNTs —ladiin nud^ct Spcoch lot 1900 Indian 
lludgct Scocefi foe 1907 Speech at Arbroath Tbo 
Fart tian of IVingil Indian Fxcim AJmiruslration. 
Sr1li!i)i Indians 1 1 tho Tniiivi'il Tbg yccil (or Itetorm 
Tho ConJitioii of India Speech at tbs Cml Service 
DiQDCt Tho Itelorm Proposals Second Iloadins ot 
Indian CouneiU Cdl 'Tbo Creation of Proviocial Lio 
cntivo Council* Third Itciid ng ot the Indian Conocils 
Bill Tbo Hindu Maljonicdan Problem The Forward 
Policy nach Vo Lord lAwrenee. Tka War on the 
F.csiw.w; Slhr ^jww.sms^ Jjuta; Alv« Fas?.' 

Toit o( h 1 Despatch on tho Indian Reform Proposals 
An apirocutuSQ of Lord Moiloyi and a good portrait. 

Select Aoffees 

“Oppocluna ruUiaition • • • Ought to prove ao 
Invalu-vUc hook in the hook shelf of every Indian 
Politic vn and Journalist — ’T/ie iedMii UWi 

Should oorntnind a wide and tealy sale TAs 
Fmpirs 

Doable Crown See 300 Paget. 

Re I T3 Subsftibtraof Ihi" hdian llnieu,'’ At 12 
0. A. Ra'.csan d Co ,.Eunkurama Chetty Slroot, Sladrai 
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Iniftitiit in Crown Cotonitc 

if» All III irHiiiliiiit of Id'-tiiKtiririk for t!<« 

{;iii itiirx of Mi*«im niid f'liiiiiiintilaJ ilr 

|>iit<v| ()« (Ik ( 1)1 j;iii * iiiij»)i III b 111 1 ifxjur wa* 
ft« fotbiwM — 

TIu* u iirnf objivl of ill/' cti'piiry i» to fvjrjrt 
u)vm tlK*i«it<Iiti lueof lifooflbn IinlimitimntgnifiH 
III til) Coticii'" rii' yllinra abotjl 1 bIm> aubmit 
rivviififn) II ItlioiiN na to niiy nrrnii^K tnoiit nliich 
iiivy Ihi cotiai lirvvl )It.Air<il tu lo { rotnoU' tbcir nel 
fnn. 

Tills (fi Ml ri! olijiTt Hill intxhc nti « ii«j>iiiy into 
tbo folbiMiM,; Ml ittr la infiw aha , — 

(I) Ibt boii»irig of tbo I*b»iirin> ninl tlipwvni 
Ury roll httoiia III Hbiili Diry liti 

(J) llii» •■IiNjiiioy uf iiicvIk vl niT’ii>})i MKiiU In 
till" oniiK-ction tbo birtb niiil iliiitb nU a abdul I 
la. cxmiittioi) 

(J) U bt tin r biAka mx liiraii mU', tioiim of work 
nmtAblo nnd Hnj,i v ndrvjiLitr* A coinpniiion slmiiU 
In. lu-idc UUiiri Uie «‘^riii»igK of luileitltnvl 
liliouixrMind ftiOM of free KUiiiirni, tnUngirib) 
account Oic n<ivantJig(.v dmitvl by tbe foninr in 
tlic iM'ittcrof free nuartcn), nn-dicnl altcndcncc, 
etc 

(4) AVlielbor tbo ndmint-otnlion of justice i» 
fairly comliictol nnd Hhetbtr l-ibourcni meet vnth 
any difilcuttioa in I'twociiting employerB or defend 
uig tli)!iiiv!Ui.s Wlictbcr Ibo peavllics iinroccd 
fty’f/io /a6our tins nre in nny ca*o excc'ssise or 
unvuitablo 

(I) AVlictber tlio liljourqcK are nibj<>c<c<l to un- 
duo itstnclionv, outaiilu Horkingbourji, in ti-'iting 
tbeir Inends or pKcoK ouUido tlieir t*statr«, ond 
wbetlicr they enjoy eiilbcicnt fjicilities forprvccod 
ing to tho Protector of Iniinigninta or to tlio 
Slngistmlo to lodge coTOphinls 
(6) llic relitionsgenomlly between employers 
and Itboiirerb 
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(7) IVliothor ficilit.os nre nnbido.l to Indnn 
laboutei-, in tim ijoifoumince of niu-iij„e oi oilier 

«!™ii,onies>indi„ thoobienance of then loligi 

OU'I ntes and festn als 

(8) IVliotlierropitnations are promptly mado 
and irhether immigrants experience nnj dillicnltj 
in obtaining repatriation 

II In addition to the general questions enn 
merated above special consideration sho ild be 

given to the following subjects 

{«) The excessue number of proseeiilions of 
labourers by emplojers It shoidd in paiticiilip 
be considered whether the special measures that 
are being taken in the different colonies to reduce 
the number of prosecutions are adequate or iiliit 
further measures can be suggested 
In this connection the desirability of repealing 
the laws in Tun, dad and British Guiana which 
make the prosoculion of deserters obhgatorj should 
also be considered 

(i) The position of the Piolector of Imm, 
gipnts Enquiry should be made whether this 
oSicer performs his duties satisfactoiilj 
whether the inspectorial staff is sufflcient 
(e) The terms of agreement whi.h the emi 
grant „ reqn.red to sign It should be aseertam 
ed whether the labourers sufficiently underetaud 
the condition, of service before they leave Indm 

(d) The use or abuse of the power conferred 
on omployere and police offices by the labourlaws 
to amst labourers found away from the estate, 

(e) The position of f„, 

m particular bo considered whether they receive 

eqinl treatment with the real- nf + 1 , i 

tlieCoIonj and whether there „ sufficient employ 
me^ o^nto them In this connection „tjtl 

Shoddp of the gnnt „f 

land to Indian, on the expiration of them iwreoil 
of .mien, nr. It sl.o.ild bo ascertomed whether 
land isgenemll) available for ,1] labourers wl,„ 

™'wh,t„tmf.ed, 

.n this direction can be recommended Ann 
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tlie. matter whirl, shonhl bo conlL^,, 
wlietlier in Jamaic, the employment of free 
Indian, IS el, eekel by seetion 1 1 of the Immigi-i 
t.on Act of 1891 which leipiire, tho payment by 
omplojer, of 1 . a week to tho Protector fnreiery 
free labourer employed by him who has not com 

plet«lne„„t,„„„.„res,de„eo„fte„ye„rs,n tho 
(r) -^re-Kleqnato facilities aflorded to emigrants 

W Fomalo indenture Enquiry should bo 

Trinidad an I British Oman v „n lor which womo 
nro in lontiire I for 4 _ , 

"0.1 for 1 year, only iTto . ' 

(0 Suicides find immoiihtv «« *i 
The ^legation, made to tho eoL h, " 1117 '" 

number of siiioido, and the piovaloneo If 

hty on the estate, are duo to th„ a 
•emahoiildboonquiiedinto 

0) Propo'^ed insertion in the termo e 

“>» ef .nle„torerpa™’r7"‘'‘'"'>''T-‘he 

attending school Tim T ^ in,i,ting on 

fhe ''"g-tmtr'aml Mr'Bdtra 

hei when tho hearing w s 

allow Mr Jackson to pro luce r"” ■” 

tore It appear, that ktr Tad ^ to'lon 

“ram tlieon loisemcnt of tho boi™" '%'ng 
of the parents , „dc„t, ire 7,’ TT'' 

I» worthless, and ,o, when ’tbi ‘^“''"<1 to 

brought forw*)i-d Afi Timi isriin 

alraitlingthat he had normhft' ''PI»ar,to,„ 
to woik or to pievout him frem‘:Srg‘'j:ho‘'oT 
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Grievances of Imltans id Ciiiada 

The lion ble Mt t'hrk, iepl>nig to the Hon He 
Sir Fii^iilbiio} Cunimbhoj's. tjutstion in t meet* 
in ' at tho lmpori'\] Legi^htne Council in Fchnl 
ary 1, reganhng the grievances of Incluns iit 
Cinailv, Slid — Correspondence is f-till m progiees 
between IIis l\Ifljest>’s Goveinment, the Dominion 
Government and the Government of Indn, nn«l 
tlie papirs aannot beKiJ on the table As reganls 
(c) tho Canadian Law retiiures that the immigrant 
should arrive upon a continuous journey, as well 
as upon a through ticket As there is no direct 
line of steamships running from India to Canadv, 
the first condition cannot be fulfilled, and it docs 
not appear that any advantage would accrue to 
Indian emigrants from the issue of tlirough 
tickets As regards (d) the Government of India 
have as jat received no information beyond that 
already published in the Pre«8 and referred to bj 
n E the Vireioj in his reply to the Sikh Depu 
tation, as to the likelihood of legislation being 
undertaken by the Dominion Legislature m the 
direction indicated by the Hon ble Member He 
may, however, rest assured that should any <uch 
legislation be introduced, the Government of 
India will vise tlvevr best endeavours as they have 
always done, to protect the inWests of Indians 

Indhns in the PhUipiaeS 

A memorial has been submitted by tho Indian 
ro«ii lents of Manilain thePhilippines to the Hritisb 
Consul General for tho United States of Ameiica 
The Indian residents aio about three hundred 
strong from difterent parts ot India, doing bust 
ness in tho city, some Mlling gowls jn the Pro 
V inces some farmera, watchmen, and the rest 
belonging to vnnons callings In the courso vS 
till II meiiiornl which is recjiiested to be presented 
through the Riitidi Consul to the various niitho 
nties coneerneil, thej saj that they have l>een 
insiilteil b> the rifiml of tho reijuisito permit^ 
to the USA nn>I that ovon the Stemnships 


deiuaiul exoibitaiit tliiigos foi then jomiKV 
They allude to the leiiiuks of I'lesident ^Sll on 
that the Dritish Goveinineiit would not objict to 
any restrictive measures aa they are countenanced 
in the IVitish Colonies theinseUe.s and conclude 
* >Ve nisy openly snd frankly asy that the matin 
between the British GoTernment end the Colonial Oor 
erainonti is alreadr being discussed and the Indian 
Government is taking alrong stand in favour n(Ue 
IndiAoa In the mean tune, we, as loyal subjei-tii of 

If M King George V, do not want to be insulted in tl e 

way, as we are being treated hy the Immigratinn Drp'rl 
ment of the U B i and Philippioo Islands and tie 
Cay a running ships between Manila, and USA 

Mere we further add that we do net want the whole of 
India to be allowed to go lo U 8 A as lahorem, but 
those who are already id the Phillippine lalandsard 
anme of them are businessmen morchania, aomeatudn t« 
and Aonie farm laborers of course, may be allowed wilb 
<fai any jfi'dli'afi'y niirfer fAa pceteni fXisCrng fatre ar f 
the laws now proposed should not alfeot us eanca'c 
alreadv in the way to U S A 

Further more, we hare to say that e»cn onder the 
Chinese Bxclusion and Admission Isws, (Pages I h 
Article ] 11 Sec 6 of April IP, 1010 Fdition of Pehrii 
ary 2-1, 1913) the students, buimeeanieR merchants 
teacbera. and even the Ishorers those who hare already 
been in U 6 A are allowed freelr to come to their 
country and go again witbuut any restrietiona, and we 
eee no reasoni why the lame treatment should not lie 
rendered to our itudcnla, teaeheri and men of buvne*a 
aod piofessioni as we ire fully sware of the fscts teat 
menyofour countrymen who have gone to U 8 A ss 
etodenta, are being debarred from eotoring into U B A 

Thie we etrongly protest 


India and South Africa 

Tbe Rev C F Andrews lectured before n di' 
t-nguished audience in the City llnll m Cii« Toon 
on FebTuary \7, on Dr Ilnbindranath Tigoic 
The Mayor presided Mr Mernman, in moviiijr a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, enipha>.i‘-ed the 
necessitj tor o. better umUTstanding of Indian*, 
particularly of Indian inUllectual life 

Lord Gladstone, in seconding tho motion, s-iid 
that ho had listened with great pK \h\ire to tin 
lecture, which iv ns one to make them tliirk ni'd 
reaW in a fuller degiee vvlmt Indii was an! 
vrhat their diitioa woio to a jieoph who weiv 
mtTnWis of till Jlritiah Empire Loid GlnLloiie 
«aid tliat tho subject had intei-osted him when nt 
Ovfoid He had made a sjiecial stii ly of Indian 
history, and had later viaiteil India 
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FEUD&TORY INDIA. 


The Feudatory States of India 

SirLoperLethbiidge mikos a valuable eontnbu 
tion to the pages of the Asiatic Renet} on “The 
Future Development of the Feu KtoryStates of the 
Indian Empire ' and ofTers interesting suggestions 
He traces the eaily beginnings of tho British policy 
towards the Native States and remarks that 
Lord Lytton desired the creation of an Impo 
rial Council of Magnates and intended to aggran 
dize the position of the ruling Chiefs on the model 
of that of the Kings of Bavaria and Saxony in 
tho German Empire Now practically all tho great 
Feudatory Chiefs are showing them«elvos keenly 
alivo to the urgent necessity of encouraging m 
dustnal expansion The magnificent expansion of 
the planting and gold mmiug industries id Mysore, 
the subsidising of the match and sugar industries 
mTraNancoro and the generous encouragement 
that IS giv on to industrial onterpnses of all kinds, 
mining textile and other, by the Nuam and the 
rulers of Baroda, Indore Gwalior etc — these show 
the eagerness with which the Feudatory Chiefs 
are reviving native industrial prosperity They 
are met wv the vmtval stages by powerful atg?«used 
foreign competition Fisaal protection is neces 
sary to stimulate the home manufactures and 
the Free Trale Policy of the Imperial Govern 
ment amounts to giving projection to foreign 
manufacturers Tho case has become worse since 
the chief imports are from Germany and other 
protected nations The consequence is that the 
Indian ilills cannot compete successlully with the 
German, and India, with all her wealth of cheap 
and docile labour and plenty of raw material has 
to go to the wall before the foreign dumping from 
Protectionist countries 

** Starting with the initial advantages of Indian 
helplessness under Free Trade , with tho Indian 
S2 


industry already nearly ruined by tho bounty fed 
beet sugar of Germany and Austria, wth free 
Sliver against Indian taxed silver and closed mints, 
India could not natuially do anything to revive 
Sir William Leo Warner in a powerful article 
in tho Portnightly review pointed out sorao of 
tho dangers that would threaten India under a 
system of sheer full blooded protection viz , tho 
enormous increase of smuggling that would fol- 
low, and the increased cost of the necessaries of 
life to the poorer classes which would result from 
the taxation of imports But under a system of 
modified Protection vnth Imperial Preference, tho 
Feudatory States would be benefited equally with 
tho provinces of British India, while no part of 
the British Empire will be injured The Feuda 
tory states would naturally form an integral port 
of the Indian customs union, there would bo one 
Imperial Tariff with no customs line dividing Bn 
tish India and the Feudatory States and from the 
proceeds each state would denve a substantial 
revenue, distnbuted perhaps m proportion to its 
population Under Impenal Preference the east 
ing taxation on Indian cotton goods and Lancn 
shire cotton goods will he altogether remitted , 
and as India and Lancashire between them pro 
vide 90 per cent of this cotton clothing, tho cost 
of ttiis fi-ret neceBsary will be substantially dimi 
wished 

The Feudatory states which have been hitherto 
retarded hv our fiscal policy, currency policy and 
recent opium policy, would exiiand their industnes 
and income under Impenal preference, secured 
from alien mdustnal inroads and from competi 
tion of the Prolectiontst countries 

Pfltmla. 

Speaking at a State Banquet in Patiala, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of tho Punjab paid a high 
tribute to the increasing efficiency of tho administ- 
ration under the present Chief, and said that the 
Government set a high value on their connection 
with tho Phulkmn States 
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The Chiefs’ Conference 

The Second Anninl Conference of the Chiefs 
of Feudatory India catne off on the 3rd instant 
ut Delhi when H E the Viceroy opened the 
proceedings with a telling speech on the worting 
of tlio Iving George College which has been »n 
conteinphtion for some time post In compli 
mentingthe Cluefs on their laudable enterprise His 
Escellency observed that the gathering \ras a 
clear in lication 0 ^ their Highnesses interest in 
the higher education of their sons and Sirdirs 
and their desire to share with him and the 
Indian Government the burden of Imperial mle 
His Esrellency continued — 

“The object with which >ou are gatheied jsone 
which, I need hardly saj is as close to the hearts 
of the Qoi eminent of India as to your own For 
it IB on the education and enlightenment of Rul 
mg Chiefs and their Sirdars that the moral and 
material progress of India in no small tneasnio 
depends 

The Yiccroj then propounde'l the questions 
which remaineil for discussion He «aid — 

“ It will bo withm the knowledge of most of you 
that an opportunity was recently given to the 
general Councils of the Chiefs Collegostoconsider 
nn alternative plan to that adopted by the Con 
ferenco last year for attaining the object which 
we all have in new Briefly , the nltematire eug 
ge«ted by the Ooicmmentof India was that in 
place of n single institution, pronding in«tniction 
lor oil classes now educated at the Chiefs Colle 
ges, there should be two separate mstitutions, 
one for Ruling Chiefs and their near relatives 
an I the larger estate holders who would not ro 
quire the ball mark of a Dnivcrsitr degree and 
another for Sirdare ond others requiring a degree 
Tlio former class might, it was suggested, bo 
served by the Imperial GnOet Corps developed on 
new lines, and the latter hy n separate Siidar 
College, or hostels at stlcctcsl colleges " 


Thifi alternative remains to be settled It is 
to be decided by the Chiefs themseli es at nn early 
date The financial position of the scheme as the 
Viceroy remarked is very assuring The Govern 
ment of India have promised io recommend to 
the Secretary of State for an annual subvention 
of Rs 50 000 The amount required for the 
establishment of the proposed College is estimated 
at Rs 64 lakhs or 75 lakhs if a Science course is 
provided The subscriptions and donations al 
ready promised including the Governments annual 
subvention amount to a capital sum of about 
Rs 28 lakhs It only remains to collect a 
balance of Rs 36 lakhs which is not altogether 
very diflicult considering the im^iortance of the 
scheme and the rank of the magnates m whose 
interest the proposal is fructifying 

Before leaving the Conference 11 E the 
Viceroy gave nn indication of his desire to treat 
Their Highnesses as his trusted colleagues, and to 
seek their collective opinion, wlienevor possible, 
on matters affecting the interests of their order 
At the end the Maharajas of Bikanir and 
Indore thanked the Viceroy for his sympathetic 
remarks 

Baroda Co operative Conference 

II H the Gaekwar opened the first Co opera 
tivo Conference of Baroda State on February 
22nd Over three thousand people attended In 
the inaugural address the Gaekwar said Co opera 
tivo Societies were most beneficial in encouraging 
business habits amongst the people, in bnnging 
in the improvement of industnes and tlio conse- 
quent raising of their standards of life To him. 
cooperation nppcarela splendid means towards 
the solution of the problems of town and country 
life The principles of co operation should per- 
mit viUnge activities Tie outstanding remedy 
for all wonomic troubles was cooperation In 
conclusion, ho paid a w ell ment ed tnbiito of praise 
to Mr Manilal Nnnavnti on his suceo.s.sful orgmi 
aatron ol the Co operative bocietics in Baroda 
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Mysore Village Improvement 
Tho Mysore Goa ernment hare for some timo 
past been busy de\ ising measures for tho improve 
ment of their rural population and the ** Village 
ImproA ement Scheme which has recently been 
issued by the State is a step in the right direction 
One of the greatest needs of the village people in 
times of scarcity is the creation of facilities for 
industnes other than agriculture, so tbat *when 
ciop fails the people shall have other means of 
subsistence The new scheme purports to do this. 
Tho second object is the improvement of the 
villages themselves, by the co-operative ^orts of 
the inhabitants, who are to be encouraged to look 
after sanitation, nater supply and drainage, etc , 
wherei er these can be done without expei t agency 
The Government order also deals with an appoint 
ment of a special village agency which m addition 
to prepaiing tho statistics of the respective locali 
ties viill also draw up the programme of the spccul 
measures of improvement necessary Orgamza 
tions for rural industries and trade, co operativo 
societies, and the institution of new Panchayet or 
small committees for educational, aduumstratiae 
or legislative functions relating to lairal occupa 
lions are also in contemplation 

Another important part of the scheme is the 
ftUggesUon that, where there is euffident entei 
pnse in a village or group, an endeavour should 
be made to induce the people to gi%e one half day 
a week for ivork connected with the improvement 
of the village, Government’s proposal being that 
each family should be induced to contribute an 
adult worker, or, a hired labourer, or a cash 
contribution 

Tho scheme cinnot indeed be o-^pected to be 
perfect and the ivorking of it into practical details 
avail entail much difficulty But mspito of the 
obvious difficulties of the methods and the detects 
of its provisions, the scheme is certainly calculated 
to advance the prosperity of the state and speci 
all) tho well being of the rural area 


The Ex-Dewan of Cochin 
H H tho Rajah of Cochin has placed on rccortl 
his high nppi-eciation of the valuablo services 
rendered to tho State by Jlr A R Banorji, jtA, 
ciE, ICS, during tho tenure of his oHico ns 
Dowan His Highness says — “In over) branch 
of the administration his influence is mamfcht, 
and tho present prosperous financial condition of 
the State is greatly due to his policy Hls versatile 
genius untiring energy and indomitable courage in 
the introduction of reforms ivere only equalled by 
his sincere love of the people and devotion to tlio 
best interests of the State, and in recording hi« 
appreciation of his woik His Highness desires to 
thank Mr Banerji for his great services to the 
State 

Pnsoners m Travancore 
The Travancore Durbai have pissed ordei-s 
icgardmg the clothing and diet of prisoners m 
jails They are of opinion that, in reg'ird to the 
prisonei-s coming from the sub jails, improvement 
should bo possible in the matter of their clothing, 
feeding and general hygiene The feeding of these 
prisoners at present is left more or less, entirely 
to the warders attached to the soveral courts 
The distnct magistiates have now been requested 
to see that adequate attention is paid to tho feed- 
ing of tbs pnsonsrs tonfisiod iti the suh jails and 
lock ups and also to the general cleanliness of the 
prisoners 

The Late Maharajah of Sikkim. 

The lat6_ Maharajah Thotub jSamgjal, of 
Sikkim, was born in I8G0 and succeeded to the 
gadt, as a minor, m 1874 In the NepalWar 
the Sikkim Rajah rendered good service to tho 
British, and at the close of the War he ivas 
rewarded with a considerable grant of territory 
ceded by Nopal, asucll as by a guarantee of 
protection by the Pvramount Power Darjeeling, 
whicli uns Sikkim terntory before 1835, wis 
ceded mthatyeai by the Rajali to the Bengal 
Government in return for an annual pa) ment. 
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INDUSIRUL AND COMMERCIAL SECIIDN 


Indian Mming Industry. 

In the coureo of an article on the ** Indian 
Mining Industry, Mr P G bhali olisorvea in 
the cuixent issue of the IleaflA of Inrha 

“It might be said of mineral production m 
India, in general, that though it has undergone a 
huge oipausion dnrmg recent years, the progress is 
only one sided, being unattended with the rise of 
the metallurgical and chemical industries , and 
that the minerals being generally exported in the 
raw condition, their production does not confer 
the maximum advantages on the poopio Again, 
the majority of the mining concerns are under 
European management and so do net show any 
pregress on the part of Indians Moreover, the 
production and export of Indian minerals dmndle 
into insignilicance when compaied to the Indian 
consumption of the articles manufactured from 
minerals 

Two reasons ate given to explain the low stage 
of development of Indian metallurgical industries 
( 1 ) the absence of subsidiary industries which are 
necessary for the utilisaticn of the hye products, 
and ( 2 ) the free importation of these commodi’ 
ties manufactured on a very largo scale in Europe 
and Amenciv 

‘ However, continues the writer, “ it cannot bo 
deiue 1 that m many casos, tlio use of costly ma 
chinery for boring, lifting and extracting (ey, m 
the gold mines of Mysoi-e, and soine of the coal 
mines m Bengal, and m the colossal factory of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works), has marked an 
epoch m the history of Indian manufactures A 
visit to any of these mines would si ow at once 
the contrast between the ortho lox metbcxls of 
manufacture I rovalent in the lest of the country 
and these centres of the htost methods of I ngr 
neenng and Chemistr'^ ' -«=» 


Swadealii Bank Failures 

III tho counsoof his sjicocli at the anniwl meeting 
of tho recent Punjab CluimlxT of Commerce the 
clinirmon Mr James Cumc ku 1 


Tlio failure of so m my Indtnii Innks Ins been 
nn unfortumto feature in tboyear The bwiideshi 
eentiniont that stinej tho iicoiloto nntfTijrtof 
self help pushed tilings too rapidly Men with 
necessary practical oxpcneiico to nianago batiks 
and mdastnes, to guide and jirotcct and utilize 
with a full measure of safety , the facilitiei. these 
banks created, were not available imd the rt-sult 
was failure Tho lesson will not be lost in the 
Punjab and Swadeshi Ijinkawill come again to 


.•11 uiiii. pan in iinancmg trade but 

they will first haio to satisfy the public that the 
secunty they offer u good In the meantime the 
failuro of 80 many of them bos epmul distrust 
and contracted credit and tb\, boarding up of money 
18 taking place Howling js entirely the product 
of distrust— fetAblish confideuVo and there will bo 
no hoarding XL© iiUagcr l^iiows quite well the 
Us© of iDon©y and that it can b«,'.niad© product!'© 
by investment the money lender iJas taught him 
What he does not know is wLere to lnve^t 
'^ith secunty Show him wheri ho can get 
socunty Gentlemen, the wonderful success tint 
IS attending the vUlag© Co ojieratfve Bmkiiig 
movement in the Punjab clearly b 1 iow\ thateien 
the measure of guarantee which the GoVcminent 
OfficLal imparts by his superusion and scrutiny of 
iwcountsm sufficient to bring out tho spare cash 
of the village It u showing the way , -it is paving 
tho way-for the State lUnk which will one day be 
establmhelnnd will become the safe deposit for 
the profits from ngnculturo and the a.av,ngs of 
tho pcopIo-thoGosornmeut Wing the TriLstco 

am not a j rej befc bit l think I can safely 

ITT, - (Government 

IbitT ’’ ^Gonsibility, hoiiulingof coin will lie a 
thing of tlie jxist 
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Indo Ceylon Railway 
The foimil inaugiintion oE the Indo Ceylon 
connection took phce on the 24th ultimo with 
considenble ceremony Tlioir ExcoHonaca tho 
Goveniore of Madns, Ceylon and Pondicherry, 
the Rajas of Pnddukotta and Ramnad, and other 
notabilities, European and Indian, attended In 
tho conrso of an eloquent address Mr Pnestly, 
Managing Director of tho South Indian Railway 
Company, gave a succinct account of the origin, 
development, and completion of tho huge project 
Ho refon ed to the mythological fact of the build 
mg of Adam s bridge by Rama s array of apes In 
conclusion he thanked the Governors of Ceylon 
and Madras tor their presence on this histone occa 

Sion, and requested the latter to declaie the railway 
open The Governor m reply congiatulated the 
South Indian Railway Company on their splendid 
achievement, and referred to the absence on this 
occasion of Sir Henry Kiraber, Director of the 
Compaoy He referred to the eyrapathotio sup 
port winch the project had received from succcs 
sive Governors of Ceylon Mr Priestly then 
proposed the health of the Governors, to 
which Their Evcellencics made suitable rephes 
individually The Governor ol Pondicherry also 
made an impressive speech in Pnmch Later in 
tho afternoon the opening of Paumban Vuulnct 
tok place m the piesence of the three Governors 
after which they hade farewell to each other 

The Cocanada Technical Institute 
Last year the Madras Government approved 
proposals for providing in the Madura Technical 
Institute instruction in mechanical engmeeimg „f 
an elementary grade, for the beueOt of intelhgont 
artisans The Governor in Oouueil now comudera 
that a simitar school should be estalhshed for the 
northern part of the Presidency, pi.ferahly at 
Oocinada, connection vvitli the local r„„d 

woikshop situate 1 there Mr Tresslci w.u acco. 

''ohuled proposals 

fpr the estabhshment of the proposed school 


Lommercial Education 

Ml R S Eamasvvami Alyar writes to us from 
Tuticorin — Many nre the branches of study 
followed hole to tho neglect of commcrco In 
European countries per-ons with University 
degrees speonliso in ,t and help others ly their 
knowledge He.o, on the other hand, it is some 
times taken up by those who, by some special 
circumstances, aro not allowed to bavo a full courao 
in a University Tho mam ro ison, perhaps, is the 
ivant of recognition on the part of the education 
Board by the creation of a new Faculty It is 
only a question of time when Commerce also will 
claim to bo of equal importance with other sub 
jeets The outlook is not gloomy at any rate 
An impetus has been given by the introduction of 

^mmercal subjects m Secondary Schools m thm 

P^idency It need hardly bo urged that n 
^heme of study should also be drawn up for the 
Collegiate course Time only can do it add the 
result m awaited with anxious erpeotation Com 
morc.,1 education can reach its high water mark 

riL d ' u'™'' forsons devote their time te 
■t and guide others properly It opens up a vast 
M like other branches of study wherein one can 

of more 

than average mtelhgence to solve many eemplex 

ptublems arising Commercial world 

feving, of e„„„e, fte „d.„,ey routine of every’ 

But still, tho ambition to rise hir»Ji nn i 

teohniqiieofapartioular :::st!ss 

even persons of ordinary calibre exert their b^t 

and come to the front Ibey may , 

-ot rest content with tho profesL r 
which they ohoso at tho outset, but bv le ” 

«" detads are 5t tube the heads ® 

TI.e future the, seam, to bo full „f “pc'"'""'''”’' 

• ope Much can I e done if H ^ P™miso and 
-vested in the h,„“:r ' f 

piece of honour given to .t by the'””'? " 

new Faculty ^ ‘ ° creation of a 
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Free Trade and Protection 

The Hon bio Mr Clark, repl j mg to the Bon bio 
Sir Ibrahim RahimtulWh’s question m the Im 
penal Legishtive Council on Feb 25, regnrdmg 
countnes where the pnnciple of free trade or of 
protection 13 obser\ed, said — The terms “Pro 
tection ’ and ‘ Free Trade are often very loose 
lyemplojed, and an entirely free trade country 
would bo one where, as m the United Kingdom, 
import duties are levied for i-e\eniie purposes 
only, and where, m the e\ ent of the country itself 
producing article of like cliancter to those im 
ported, an equivalent excise is also levied An 
entirely protectioniNt country would bo one where 
the Customs tariff was framed throughout with 
the intention of encouraging local industries to 
the detnraent of foreign imports bj the levy of 
specially lirgo duties on the Utter while the 
former were left free urmighteaen receive bounties 

Manufacture of Leather 

The Hon bio Mr Clark, in the course of the reply 
to the Hon ble Mr Dos s question in the Vicere 
gal Council in February 27 regarding banum 
Bulphato in the manufacture of leather in India 
said — The attention of Uie Oovernment of India 
has boon drawn to the fact that the Austmluin 
Oovernment have prohibite*! the im|>ort.ation for 
human w ear of le ithcr so adulterated on the ground 
that it 18 injurious The Government of India 
have not, however, received anj futher evidence 
to show that such leather is injurious, nor have 
any instances come to their notice of its causing 
blooil poisoning to those who wear it The results 
of the enquiry indicate that there is no necessity 
for the imposition in India of statutory re-tnctions 
on tlic use of banum siilj hate or compounds m the 
manufacture of leather The pnncipal tanners of 
theMa<lras Pi-esilencj hue howevir, 1 een w vme.1 
that the u'o of li-irinm salts n oljectelto 1»y 
hngh.h manufacturers an 1 that any tannei who 
may persist m the j ractice runs tl e risk of losing 
hia export trade 


An Indian Economist 
Mr N M Marumdar, n B Sc in economics, is 
an Indian student who has achieved distinction in 
England A farewell dinner was held in his 
honour recently in London on the eve of his re 
turn to India, and bir Mtmeherjeo Bhownaggreo 
lent distinction to the githenng by proiling 
over it Sir Muncherjee predicted a bright future 
for Mr Murumdar, who is a B imster at Law 
He (Mr Mazumdar) had been elected to the 
chair of the Union of the London School of Eco 
nomics, which was composed of about two thou 
sand English and European students This was a 
remarkable achievement, in view of the prejudice 
against Indians, which was admitted to be on the 
increase He had also taken an active part in 
the genera! election of 1910 As the first Indian 
ginduate m Economics at the London Univenity, 
he had opened up a new field for Indian students 
It was the wish of his many fnends thvt he might 
have a prosperous and useful career at the bar in 
India 


Pins and Needles 

\Vh.nt becomes d the millions nnd millioiis of 
pins that oro turned out annually by the factories, 
ntks the Papiifar Ncinioi Ai/linjs It they merely 
"got lost our doors and stieeta uould bo littered 
by them They not only ‘ get lost but they 

vanish by rusting all-ay to dust Dr \aiier, a 
r.tis scientist, ha, boon keeping obmiaation on 
in hvidunl specimens Ue finds that nn ordinal y 
hairpin toot only 154 daja to blow nwaj in dust 
A steel pon mb lasted just under fifteen months 
A common ,in took eighteen months, while n 
Hishel steel needle took two and „ half years to 
diaappear 


a.oiiway r.ammgB 

Tlio total approaimate g„,s earnings of the 
Stnto ant a.iaranlccl lUulnay, f„„, 

April 1013 to the list January, tfiu, shown 
^uof R, 08,34 031 ascominred with the 
figuieo lor the corresponding jienod of lol" 13 
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Horticultural Department in New Delhi 

A communication has recently been issued from 
the above newly established institution asking foi 
assistance in the matter of aiding the development 
of the horticultural department bj means of the 
presentation of interesting trees, shrubs, and 
palm seeds The Gaidens of the Depiitment, it 
IS understood, are to form the embrjo of the hor 
ticultural collections of the new capital of British 
Indn and the depaitment is responsible for tlie 
creation of all paiks, gaidena and open spaces in 
the capital It is undeistood that spacious nui 
senes are in course of erection and a general coll 
IS being made to stock them with inteiesting and 
useful species 

Making Monsters of Plants 

Plant monsters are developed by Prof J A 
Urbain, of the Sorbonne, bj removing the aibu 
men from seeds The experiments prove that 
tins food resene is not absolutely essential to the 
existence of the young plant, but writhout it 
growth IS greatly changed Without their nlbu 
men, seeds of the poppy and other phnts germm 
ated normally The plants, however, developed 
only into dwarfed and stunted forms with modi 
Ced leaves, and flowers freakishly deformed 

Studies in Indian Tobiccoi 

We have received from the Agricultural Re 

search Institute, Pusv a volume of the Memoirs 

of the Department of Agriculture in India con 
taming detailed studies in Indian tobaccos from 
the pen of Gabrielle L C Howard,M A Associate 
of Newborn College Cambridge and Personal 
Assistant to the rrapenal Economic Botanist 
This is the third number of the sixth volume of 
the Botanical Senes published by the institute 
and the exhaustive study of the plant is accompa 
Uied by general plates illustmting the subject 


The Tropical College of Agriculture 
According to Professor Wyndhnm Dunsfan, 
Director of the Imperial Institute, Lon.Ion, who' 

has recently been stay mg in Ceylon, tint ishnd 

IS to Ira the site of the proposed College of Tropic 
ftl Agnculture for students of all nationalities 
within the Empire It is not preposod to guo 
elementaiy teaching m the sciences relating to 
agnculture m the Col-ego, but all the candidates 

for admission will ho required to pro, luce the 
dip^ma or certiGcate of a recognised Agncnltural 
College or school, showing that they are alrea’dy 
qualifieil in these subjects and ,n the general 

principles of agriculture It is understood that 
without this knowledge no student will ho able 
to proGt by the advanced specnl coinses m Tronic 

College mil le restnoted This eurnculum mil 
occopy Wve n.onth. and at .t, clo,ean e^,n„„ 

a . on mil be held On the resulte of th.a and the 

stoden s record of work, „ d.ploma of T, 
Agnenltnremllbe grren It expected that 
thia diploma mil be accepted by estate companies 

ae wellasbiGoveniinants ns „ ,nalig.Z™„: 

holding posts and appointments It „ estimated 
hat ^50,000 mil be required for the building 

trt‘’fn'‘“'‘'’'"''°"""’"‘ College, and 
that thirty one students from Q.e,t Brite.„ 

eoek .dmmsion each ,ear It is proposed to hen 1 
those student, bu,tel, suited to the noods i 

thi:^" f "“‘■““'■‘■“I “ -te ed 

that the charge for the year's board „„d 

tion mil be each -IW, 3fJ ‘™°- 

of Bombay 

Itie final memornndum on the coffin 
the Boml», Pres,d.„ey, including t‘d al? ■" 
Iiative States, forthe season lOl! u st f 

the tetel area under early 

ootton IS 7.390,700 acre,; which VlT “ 
orer the area of last year Tl.. 

Bmated outturn now stands ata total on'704 500 
hales, or 32 per cent over kst ' *'™^.o00 
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The Congress of Agriculture 

The Internatioml Association for Tropical 
Agriculture (Association scientiCque internntion 
ale d’Agronomie coloniale et tropicale) has decided 
to hold in London, in June next, an International 
Congress, in which all couutnes interested in 
Tropical Agriculture and Forestry are invited to 
participate 

The Congress will be held at the Imperial Ins 
titute, South Kensington, London, S W It will 
open onTuesdaj, June 23rd and close on Tuesday, 
June 30th, 1914 

Communications intended for the Congress 
may be made in English, French German or Ita 
ban , but the general language of the Congress 
will be English 

The following subjects are suggested for papers 
and discussion at the morning meetings Con 
tnbutions on these and similar subjects are m 
Tited — 

I Technical Education and Research m Tro 
pical Agriculture 

II Labour Organisation and Supply m Tropic 
al Countries 

III Scientific Problems of Rubber Production 

IV Methods of developing Cotton Cullivalion 
m New Countries 

V Problems of Fibre Production 

VI Agricultural Credit Banks 

VII Agriculture m And Regions 

VIII Problems in Tropical Hygiene and Pro 
aentive M&hcine 

Papers for the afternoon meetings are imited 
on the following subjects — 

I Problems relating to Tropical Agriculture 

and Forestry 

II The Cultivation and Production of Rub 

her. Cotton and Fibres, Cereals and other Foo.1 
stuffs Tobacco, Tea, Coconuts, Other Agncoltoro 
PrcKlucts, Forest Products 

III Plant diseases and pests affecting Tropical 
Agncnlturo 


Mechanical CuTtivation of Ricp 

An abstract appears in a recent 1/onM/y lirilUttn 
of AgneuUural InUlhgpnc« 'anl Plant JOiKWies 
which seems to show that tlio mechanical cul 
tisation of rice yields positive results of consider- 
able importance The experiments on which the 
information is based were conduct® 1 b; the Indo, 
Chinese Rice Growing Association nmong the fol 
lowing lines The seed was sown by a small hand 
sower which proved to be a superior metho-1 to the 
transplanting svstem of the native ciiltirstor By 
means of the hand sower 0 G acre can bo sown in 
one day and the nee is distributed in small holes 
m rows 12 to 16 inches apart and 14 inches apart 
m the rows The supenontv of the machine spwn 
gram was soon demonstrated, though the necessity 
for sowing OD clean land became esident, as hoe 
ing was a difficult process on the submerged soil 
The soivn crop came into ear earlier and gave a 

better promise of jiehl than that planted m the 

natiiaj style 

TJ,« crop wi, hiiTe<M m two (liirftont wojs 

in order to compnro tlio results olitomcd lij tmns 
plnnting nod dirrrt towing (1) A renpor nnd 
bmdor iv« ,„,d to roll«t the rropt to™ or tmnt 
phntrd on 1 l.^firo (2 4? nerrt) of ploughed 
land »hich hurirtted bp hand Tho hrgett 
Jirld, namely 1 ,c, 

nl in tin COSO of tho nco town on ploughed land, 
«• Against I ton 3i cwtof riro tr«nsph„trd on 
ploughed land 


^ . •-‘^iumc.ai reaper, but 

ititbolicodthat rosily tst.sfnctory is-snlt, „ ,11 
not bo obtained b,f„„ bol.iueal t.lection Im e. 
Isblishod a ™„ety r.lhn rigid ttmw 


TUBE IKDIAH AOEICUL- 

Slotl. Pr,„ lit 1 To 8ul,.o'b„,7 B A.'^lo'”''"’ 
B '™«STKIES IK IHd'iA - 
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LITERARY. 


THE ACTnOR TO ni3 BOOK 
Mr Logan Pe-xr^nll Smith prefixes this modest 
poem to his book in ushenng it into the world — 
Now mj book of verses go, 

Wflit wth others in a row , 

If unsold thou miLst be cast 
In the penny box at last, 

Yet one reader thou shalt find 
Fond and gracious to thj mm 1 
Music no one else can hear 
Tlioii fihalt murmur in his ear 
^^oons and stars for him shall ri'O 
^uns will darylo m his e}cs, 

All the gol len past will shine, 

On that punted page of tlime 
All fnclnntment, all delight, 

All 111 tnod 111 \ un to write 

JCTLRtSM IN POCTRa 

rrotowor Uonry Koivbolt ii a poet of no com 
mon merit and is tho owner ot a vein of poetry 
peciilinrij In, own Tho troshnes.,, tho humour 
anil tho siiarity of his pootical porformsnees havo 
enileiniil him to all losers of good poetry Hls 
opinions on ‘'Futurism and I orm in Poetry" 
erpressed Ixifore tho Itoyal Sorioty of Iitemtnni 

mil ho trad with mlerost Xow that Mr Man 
ncttioiunuonco i, hoonly felt s.nco his nsit to 

Fnglind, Mr New Ixilt s mows are aery opportune 

Tho Professor snmmanrcs the Piitun t position 
thns_Iloco„t sMontiCo d.sooacnc, had so doro 
lopnl hnmansonsibihtj a, tocanso annctnal rono- 
wnl or d.splaroment of ol I feeling, by now ones 

That near fooling, demanded nowoipre.sim, aronld 
l»g.ncrallvngrred b„t tho error of Mr Man 
notti and tho Futunst, was tho confusion of 
aonaihihtj an I oapononre human sonsibihta had 
not ohango,!, though orpon nro ha.1 boon cnliuged 

TIio dangiroflho future in p«.try, „„,.„„ed 


the Professor, lay not anth tho poets, or the sub- 
ject matter or the technique, but in the old erro 
neons belief that form is a decoration Tho Tutu 
rmts had helped us to independonco and freedom 
of expression, nnd, in seeking poetry without form 
that 13, anthout the breath of hfe-by urging us’ 
to tho impossiWe they Iiad helped to save us from 
the fear of it 

THE BOMBAY GAZDITE 

The &mS<ry Oaielle wriich has now ceased to exist 
began m 17S1, and was the oldest Indian nears 
Wr Jfr Fair, Editor m 1821, was deported 
for an outspoken article, and a later Editor fought 

a duel anth the opposition Editor of the 

which later became the 
of tho oldest of Anglo Indrnn papere 
MR FII.SON YOUNO 

s\ good many people avill be sorry, say, the 
In fro., Vml, to learn th it with the beginnmg of 

tliL, yemrJlr F.lson Young has ceased to wnta 

hp weekly article for the The 

groat days of that periodical are no doubt m the 
^oler past,but.t has had sovomi periods of 
^tbnllinnco on ‘to htemo’ side iq recent years 
Atone fortunate lime Mr D S MacCol was it, 
masterly art critic, Mr Arthur Sj mens a freuueu 
—tor and htr Max Deerhohm its dmmatie 
Mr MacOol was lost to journal, sm, Mr 

oto, Mr Roorbohmlm, ceased to wnte dramatic 

mticsm or for the SnlurJay The pe„o 

uni ha, made two excellent discovcnes, Mr 
Mm, Baker and Mr John Palmer, and ' 
find auatber writer to fill Mr Young's place But 
Mr \oung will be missed Ho la af 
raument perhaps the best equipped of n 
~ts.a„d every hml Tt:' Z” 
j wt.fio.t,on,„ thing which can bo sa d ^ " 

few authors who havo acquired a danv c 
OF .n journalism 

turns gam, withdrawal from the W ; n 
need not bo ragretted to much! ’ ^ 
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girt norKiNSOV o\ Indian tnavriisinr* 

Sir Alfred Ilopkinson the expert ndvi^r of the 
Bombay Uni% ersity recently delivered nn interest 
mg address to the Fellows of the University TJie 
following extract will be of interest to ill — 

It must never be forgotten that the Cist and 
painmount duty of a true University is the train 
mg of those who are able to procuro more ad 
vanced study after tho time of leaving school It 
has to tram up a supply of peisons fitted to serve 
in Church and the State using those terms in tlie 
ividest sense — including servants of the State 
those who will contribute to the material welfare 
of the State, its orderly gov eminent and sound 
administration, and the administrators of the law 
and the members of the learne 1 profession and 
also those who take part in managing and promot 
ing its industries its agriculture and manufacture, 
its constructive works and its commerce — and os 
servants of the church all those whose duty will 
be after the University to the purely intellectual 
and spiritual side of bfe At present the mam 
work of imparting knowledge and of training 
mind and character is earned on in various colle 
ges and this will continue to be the case Objec 
tion is sometimes raised to the system of tedem 
tion and affiliation, but it is the existing system 
hero and baa some advantages in the varied types 
of colleges and in the direct personal influence of 
the sympathetic teacher and the close relationship 
of student and instructor m the light of a rest 
dential college Some of the pre«ent Universities 
have a collegiate system Oxford and Cambndge 
for example would lo^e much of their beat influ 
ence, if the collegiate systems were non extant 
Balliol and Magdalen and ^lansfield are difTcrent 
in type hut all contribute to a true University 
life In this connection I may notice that tho 
question has boon raised whether the time lins not 
yet come for the establishment of separate teach 


ing Umvorsitics in two or three centres in the 
Pre<!«lency outside Bombay I am clearly of 
oyimon that tlie time has not yet come for any 
such radical change to be adopted I believe the 
true policy 13 that on which tlio University has 
nlreody embarked of making a real University 
centre III Bomb ly, vvitli tho proper University 
library, suitable rooms for conducting University 
work and a centre of meeting for its members and 
providing here really for advanced post graduate 
study and research This wall set an example in 
the standard of what tho true University iileal 
should be 

Secondly, a University must devote its atten 
tion to research making additions to human 
knovvielge Associated work of those who can 
help each other in all tho branches of work where 
the experiment can guide the younger and the 
young can stimulate the older men, is likely to be 
most productive It is this which will prevent a 
University and Its colleges from stagnation save 
them from merely teaching stereotype I phrases 
and becoming a deadening instead of vitalising 
influence on the progress of thought This 
branch of the University work wUl, I trust, under 
the new proposal be fully recognised in Bombay 
Tlie colleges are not to bo discouraged from under 
taking reseat ch Teaching, at least adv anced teach 
mg and research go together One aids the other 

Thirdly, the University should exercise an 
influence on tho whole community m which it 
IS placed, on thoae who are not actually members 
of It as well as those who are It must help to 
inspire a more genuine interest m intellectual 
pureuits in learning and in science, avail itself of 

the knowledge of those outeido Its teaching staff 

an I even its graduate body who can contribute to 
the advancement of learning and science It 

ahoull also exercise Its influence on schools pro 

motmg a feeling of solidarity among teachera 
raraembenng that the early stages of education 
ftre of at least equal iinportinco with the later 
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A ^E^V D h OF TOP C^LCinrV ONIVEnSITY 
Bftbu Naresh Chandra Son Gupta, of tbo Cal 
cutta High Court, Ins been a>\arded tho Degie© 
of Doctor of liaws of the University of Cilcutta 
There are not many D D ’s of tho Calcutta 
University, living or dead, and Dr Sen Gupta 
IS to bo congratulated on obtaining tho honour at 
a comparatively early age 

THE IVDIA-N COSirANIES ACT f 
Jlr Hams, Sessions Judge of Multan, has up 
held the conviction of the Directors and General 
Manager of the Peshawar Bank, Ltd , now in 
liquidation, under Section 74 of the Indian Com 
panics Act for the non issue of the balance 
sheet, but reduced the penalty from Rs 2,000 
to Rs 1,000 each Mr Kitchen, the District 
hlagistrnte, had sentenced them to a penalty of 
Bs 2,000 each 

THE ClRCaiY SYSTEM OF COURTS 

The Indian World writes — 

The estabhshment of a circuit system in the 
High Court of Behar and Onssa is hardly a 
matter for congratulation Some of the junior 
counsels and pleaders maybe benefited by it, but 
it IS a doubtful point if it ivill be at all a gam to 
tho public Judges will be placed in a pecuhar 
position when they will be separated from their 
judicial environment The High Courts of India 
work under different conditions from those of 
Dngland, and tbe success of the system in England 
should be no warrant for its success in this 
country A divisional town is overrun by ofiiCLal 
influence and very few peripatetic Judges will bo 
able to resist and overcome it A good deal of 
inspiration flows from living contact with the 
brother Judges and this will be lost to the Judges 
on circuit This is an aspect of tho question to 
which the people of the new province should not 
be entirely indifferent 


IIEEIOIOUS LVrO«MENT« IS INDIA 
Xlia following comvmnxqiie has beon iRsued by 
the Homo Department —“Tho Goiemmont of 
India liaio recently had occ-ision to icconsidor tho 
policy underlying tho Religious Endowments Act 
of 18C3{Act VX of 18G3), which broadly speaking, 
wisono of non inteivcntioii on tho psirtof tho 
oflicers. of Governraont with tho management of 
religious trust's Tins attitude has not escaped 
cliallengo in subsequent ycare, on tho ground, 
generally, that tho control exercised over tho 
piopei administration of the funds was inadequate, 
but proposils for tho amendment of the law haao 
not hitherto met with a favoumble reception Mi 
Ananda Charlu m 1897, Mr Snmvasa Rao m 
1903 and Dr Rash Bilmi Gboso in 1908— to cite 
merely tho proposals of non oihcml gentlemen— 
have at different times promoted Bills designed to 
enforce a stricter degree of supervision, but none 
of these measures has so for passed into law More 
recently, the Uon ble Messrs Seshagin Iyer and 
Govindaraghava Iyer m Madras, and tho Hon’blo 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola in Bombay have proposed 
private measures toss-wds the same end, though 
differing in form, particularly as regards their 
applicability to religious trusts, which the Bombay 
Bill purports to exclude from its provisions How 
ever, the outstanding feature of both Bills is the 
insistence upon the regular publication of audited 
accounts which come within their scope ’ 

Toagreater or less degree both Bills rai<^ the 
issue whether tho hitherto accepted pohey of non 
intervention should be reconsidered and in order 
to assist in the examination of the subject tho 
Government of India Iiave invited a small con 
ferenco of representative gentlemen from the 
different majoi provinces which is now meotin" 
at Delhi Steps have been tikon to consult 
Loaal Governments, in the selection of mombere 
qualified to speak on tho different aspects of the 
problem 
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MEDICAL. 

TOBACCO KILLS MICBOBES 
Tobacco IS exceedingly efficacious in tbe killing 
rf microbes, Recording to Messrs Langlais and 
Sartory, of Pans, who state their expenioents 
have shown that m five minutes tobacco smoke 
will kill almost all the microbes m the saliva, Uius 
nearly completely stenhsing the mouth Ono of 
the experiments earned out by MM Langlaisand 
Sartory was to place seaeral cigars in water con 
taming many million cholera microbes to the 
square inch The tobacco sterilised and destrojed 
the microbes in twenty four hours 

BEET SUUAR, 

A bacteriological examination of many samples 
of commercial beet sugar has sliown that w do 
case were pathogenic bacteria present Used in 
the tieatment of wounds, it hoe been found tbat 
in tuberculous processes euch a sugar eflects a 
distant cleansing of the surfaces of the wounds, 
and so the results of wound treatment by sugar 
aro encouraging The sugar acts as a disinfectant 
and antiaeptie It dissoUea fibrin and stunulates 
secretion by vigorous cosmetic proce'^s, winch are 
comparable to a flushing of tlio w ound with serum 
from within outward* 

Av ixmoBaoue iiloical coileof 
At a meeting in anl of the Ayiirvehc and 
Unani Tibbi College, Delhi on 2n 1 February pre 
sided over by the Lieutenant Governor, it was 
announced by Ilasit ul Mulk Ajmal Khan that 
tbe Governtnent had promised a site for the Col 
lege in New Delhi The imroediato sum required 
for buildings w~js rupees six lakhs, and of this 
Its \,G5,000 Was m hand, incl iding a donation of 
Its 50,000 ami Us 100 monthly from the Aawah 
of llampur A committoo wns aj {•omtel to col 
lect subbcnptvons in the provnnees, and it was 
decided that the College Hostel bo named after 
Sir James Meston 


RADIOSf FOR nllFDMATISM 
Id the radium mines bf Colorado n remarkable 
confirmation of the beneficial eflect of radium 
upon rbeuontjsm has just been noted The radium 
>8 there extracted from ores known ns camotite 
A local mthonty desenbea it thus “One pecu 
liar eflect of the presence of uranium oxide i» ob 
served m the men who work on the ground The 
very air appears to be radio active to a great 
degree ^o man working on the ground luas been 
known to have had rheum vtism, even though he 
had been previously subject to it in gicatei or less 
degree The ore and atmosphere combined seem 
also to have a beneficial effect on the stomach and 
as.60ciated organs Evidently there is so much of 
radio active content m the sandstone and. petrified 
streak that its force is projected aboi o the surfneo 
The effect has been noted by aU the men who have 
worked on the ground " 

SUB ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN SOItSIA 
At the concluding sitting of the Sub Assistant 
Surgeons’ Confeience at the Genei'al Uospitil, 
Rangoon, several resolutions were unammously 
passed aflocting the status of the men It was 
resolved that representotions bo inide to tho 
Government asking tint the jwiy of tho men bo 
incrcapol in proportion to the cost of living in 
llurma, and that they be gi\ on tho same privileges 
as sub n«.si»tant surgeons in Indi » It was decided 
to hold tho next conference nt Isagpui 
UACTElUOLOOlC^L bXAMlNATION 
The Government of Indiv have decided to allot 
R» 1,500 out of the Ilevcarch 1 luul towaials tho 
cost of tho bactcuological evaimnation of tho 
water of Poona Oaptam J Monson, 1 it S will 
undertake the duty • 

THE SniLI^NO rASTELll INSTITUTE 
The sclieme for the estaJ Ushmeutof a PivstcwrV 
Institute nt Shillong is now bcfoit. tho Govern 
roentof India, and it is understood that it will be 
eent Homo only for the SAnction of the becretary 
of State 
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SCIENCE, 


VUROllA AND THE MACNETIC POLL 

Mr James Jolly writes in the i^o/jn/wr Science 
Siftings — “ 1 am convinced after 30 j ears’ study 
of the subject, that diiung the day theie is a can 
tinuous dow of magetic currents from the sun 
which are diminished during the night On reach 
mg the pole these currents form a sort of focus at 
a point near the earth caused by the turning of 
the globe, and then spread out again in fan like 
shape This point or focus travels in a circle 
round the geographical pole once in 300 j ears 
As long as the sun is quiet the flow is steady, and 
no aurora can be seen except in the Polar region, 
where they are very common, almost nightly 
When a storm occurs on the sun (not a spot, but 
that mighty upheival which causes the spot) it 
sends out waves through space which, on reaching 
the earth, deflect the needles of the telegraph in 
strumentR, and which are seen at night in the 8k> 
as the beautiful aurora, the height of tho stream 

ers being regulated by the intensity of the storm 

on the sun Should the moon or any of the minor 
planets be between us and the sun at the time 
the influence may be much modifled A new 
moon, be concludes, “ especially has the effect of 
dispersing the disturbances 


SILENCER rOR THE NOISY TYPEWRITER 

Tho noisy click, og of the typewriter will soon 
be no more thin a disagieonble memory, if the 
tJTewntcr silencer which a foreign mechanic has 
just invented pro, es a snccess It does not make 
tho typewriter ateolutoly silent, but it reduces the 
sharp click to a soft, dull thud, which is not so 
hard on the nei-ves The noise is so much reduced 
tint an operator can receive dictation given in o 
natural tone of voice while the mnelimeis ta.„„,„„ 
The silencer oonsWe of a core foi the platen 
vvlncl. ehminates the g.eater part of tho noise 
made by the type striking the paper 


DIAMOMDS FROM tllARCOIL 
Piofcssoi IiUmmor, the well known physicist of 
Breslan, hasie discoiorcdasecrot of Nature dispiit 
ed forseiontyyears, by successfully liquefying car 
hon Simultaneously ho has brought scieiico neat to 
tlioactual natural proccssnhich has resulted in tho 

production of iliamonds nofesso, Lnmmer has 
hqueOed a carbon pencil in an aic lamp by super 
heating in a practical vacuum Ho hopes now to 
constiuct a vessel capable of resisting JOO atmos 
pheres. wherein he will be able to supc.heat carbon 
to liquefaction point (4,000 to 0,000 degrees) 
and then allow it slowly to cool ofl The I,q„,d’ 
droppings, crystahsing as they fall, will, ,f t|,e 
etpenment succeeds, bo natural diamonds 


we can communicate through tho air, says tho 
Pop,Uar Sc„m St/tmg3, by sound waves, light 
warn and hcrtrian waves Wireless telegraphy 
.3 done by mean, of the last Its range i, to day 

LT d ‘olognphicsys 

iwked If this superiority might not be duo to tho 
fi«t that wireless telegraphic systems are oper-ilod 
by a mrehanical po„er*tar greater than any that 
has hitherto been applied to light or to sound 
An engineer, Dr Duddell, has been trying to solie 

^^ai,ta„ee.hoantenna.„„s:redr::':.:;;'o 

aTorLle^’t‘°'' 

“ a mile, to bo visible inn ..a j 
the light must be 2,500 ciudle oter T^n'T"" 
-eh a light 250 watts are necessary To ““ 
a sound that can he heard ,00 miles away 'm ? 
anical force of 143 watts w « niech 

these Hguies, dOO, 250 and 143 w^rtT'^ 
ap>rt, they are net so f.. ,p,rt ““‘'’'J’ 

their being classed the came order go 7''''“'° 
seem that our eies o„. ® 

tel^Sraphic leceivors’a,^ 

Mnsitiveness PP«>ximately alike m 
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A MATHEilATICAL SCHOLAE 
The award is made by the Government of 
Madras of aUniverbitylleseorch Scholarship in Ma 
thematics \alued at iI250 a jear and tenablo for 
two years to Mr S Raraanujam, in older that he 
might continue the Mathematical lesearclr work 
at Trinty College, Cimbndge Educated at tbo 
High School, Kumbakonam ho showed an early 
aptitude for Mathematics About 10 years ago 
Mr Ramanujam after sitting for the h A esa 
mination in which he was not successful, came to 
Madras to find employment in order to enable him 
to maintian himself and help liis poor parents. 
He soon found employment as a clerk in the Port 
Trust Ofiice on a salary of Rs 20 per mensem 
After ofhce hours be devoted himself to the study 
of mathematics, and soon attained so great a pro 
ficiency that he was ablo to solve some of the 
most intricate problems appearing in the Trinity 
College hlagazine which had bafiled many of the 
mathematicians of Cambridge 

The authorities of the Madras University have 
done well m awaidmg the scholarship to this 
mathematical prodigy and it is hoped that Mr 
Ramanujamwho M only twenty su will yet achieve 
more frmtfid results in his chosen field 

TUE MEW VVDtK SECnmARA FOR INDIA 

Regarding the appointment of Mr OH Roberts 
M P , to succeed Mr E b Montagu at the India 
Office, the London Correspondent of the iladras 
Hail writes, — 

Though Mr Roberts has never himself been to 
India, ho has a very fair knowledge of the sub 
ject so far ns it can be gathered from study and 
assocLations, and ho is enthusiastic nl>out the 
country He is, too, a man of great common sense, 
discretion, tact, and an unusual amount of quiet 
humour tor a politician 1\ hat is more, he is 
willing to learn and is approachable— both 
lent qualities in an official He is, therefore, hkely 


togo ffti, and be nsiiccess, while he is quite a 
fair spe.ikci , though not so good as Mr Jlontagu 
It seems mther a curious commentary on our ad 
ministrative methods that directly Mr Jlontagu 
has loturncd from India after a prolonged study 
of Indian matters on the spot, wo shift him to 
some other spheie where his acquired information 
will not ho of the least use to him or to the nation 
But then we aie always doing things of the kind 
XIB WACDA AND THE CONGRESS 


The following lettei has been addressed by Sir 
William Wedderbum on behalf of the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress, to 
Mr D E Wacln, wiio has recently resigned the 
General Secretaryship of the Congress 


k am oesirca 


oy lUB prixiso committee 


vey to you our roost cordial appreciation of your 
long and futhful bcrvices to Indians Joint General 
Secretary of the Indtan Notional Congress For 
over eighteen years you have fulfilled the arduous 
duties of that office with unwearying devotion 
while at the same time you have shown an ex 
ample of industry and public epint by a careful 

study of the facts and figures bearing on Indian 

interests, both political and economic, and by pla 
cing those views before the public, both m the 
peuodicalpiess andin standard works dealing with 
•uch questions as military expenditure, railway 
administration, and municipal self government 

■VVe look back with pleasure to your visit to 
England m 1897, when as ai-cprosentative witness 
you gave valuable evidence before Lord Welby’s 

Commission, and we trust that we shall again have 
your prepuce ,n this country, to give your friends 
here the benefit of j our experience and advice 

It IS n source of satisfaction to us to know that 
thoueh resigning oflicc, you will continue unabat- 
ed youracUve interest m all mattcre affecting the 
welfare of India. 

Will ,o» hiidly communicAto or .ontimente 
of .pprecLhon to jour collc«e„e, Mr Kl.nre who 
.0 .hi, .opporM you for n„y , 
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POLITICAL. 

ARE IVDIAAS FOREIGAEnS ? 

In n letter to the Daily Despatch {Itnncliestor), 
protesting ogomst the use oF the term " foreigner' 
ns applied to Indians, Mr A If Cumming, Secro 
tery ot the Indian Cotton ]!iirei„, says “Similar 
oaamples of this improper attitude are to bo found 
in the legislation of the Dominions ejclndmg In 
dians from their respectiie conntiies, and, to 
quote a special eaamplo, in the drastic regulations 
about Indians entering the Union of South Africa 
Do tho men avho assume this attitude desire to 
dnre tho Indian peoples into rebellion, or, at all 
erents, disalTectlon with British rule ? Surely we 
ran only eapeol them to bo loyal if they enjoy the 
pnvileges which are thebirlhnght of every citizen 
of tho British Empire 

imjTAUT OFFICERS IV IVDIA 

In tho House ot Commons on Peb 13, Colonel 
Yate nsited whether there was any reason why the 
light to combine privilege leave with general leave 
by o&ers of the Indian Army and certain Offi 
core of tho British Service holding Staff appoint 
mentsshonld notbe extended to all OSiJ^of 
the British Service in India Mr Montagu re 
plied that tho question was now under the cons, 
deration of the Government of India 
Colonel Yale also referred to the new rule m 
India debarring Officers of the age of 48 in tho 

Oa^lry and 50 in the Infantry from promotion 
to the command of their Kegiment, He pointed 
out that there was a 

Jind nslced that compensation would be given 
Mr Montagu replied that the rule mmht 
cortaiu cases mdiot hardship, but they were threat 
enod with a serious block in promotion ,n Indian 
egments, which svas detrimental both to person 

British OOicers, and necessitated some drmtic 

change 0 ^ commanding Officl 

vacating In, appointment under tho new B„lo was 


ontitlcd to servo on foi full pension under tho old 
terms 

• Eefomng to Colonel Yates' question .eg„rd.„g 
the pay of British Sen, CO Officers in India, the 
Englvthnan snys that tho position has been cinat- 
^ by the refusal of tho Government of India to 
And the money which would permit Officers nf 
ntish Units in India enjoying the inciease of my 
lately sanctioned tor similar Officoi-s at Home 
IVDUV Civil, SERVICE? 

The A'cemm of neeiea,, ivriles on the subject a, 
ollows -It a calm always precedes a storm, wo 
devoutly hope und trust that tho mvorse hold, 
g^ for there is raging at this moment a vent 

m In I,r 1 ° 1 “‘"’™ "''■"■nistratmn 

lodia which must shake oiir belief m ,1 

-etity of the Indian C.v.,8er,“ “ ^ 

warning after w„n„„g, n„t.oaty upon 1 ° 

- at 

‘hor.ty,w”ob;ve” : ~ 

aae moved to tho samTlto*’"::"!"’^ 

some cases even of alarm-at 

optimism which regard, the n ""‘'‘‘"''’"ff 

«f‘hoI C S asTw 

of sympathy and want ot Tm °t ^aek 

lug with native nffa.rs seem to bo^H 
rausc, of troubles and a reform of tl” 
urgently needed to remove the ° ” 

‘-aMusticeisnotadm.::, 

-our gmat I„d.„„ depeu^nej 

p""o.p.esu„d.m,mshed,::d';:rh:::r 

T "urlieeked uudei l.is „ 

days when the Sen ices held s ’ 

-tuatmn „ demanding 0^0™? 

i-ghest order l„net,„„ speM, , ‘I'o 

ladmand the Empm, „„d " >>olh to 

not deceive thomsol, os into,, /“'‘‘'"ans must 

eatmualltoyal Progress,- ‘“’‘"’S ‘l>"t an 00 
government ^bstitute for good 
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TAGonEs scnooi at tsolpuh 
T n tlie cour-d of % s-lioit lut \m I •lo'cnphon 
of tlu' School at Bolpur in tho column*! of the 
Dntl;/ Cfircniicle, Jlr J Rnm«iy Macdonnll, 
write** — 

It wM old fttternoon when I Itkrted the 40 miloa 
]numej OD the loop tioe, but night hid fallen and Crea 
were gleaming from the graaahota before ncdpor waa 
reache 1 Oat for orer a mile thro igh tho village and 
into the plain I ivaa driven and fooad my nighla abode 
in the home of Rabindranath Tagore 

Some half oenturv ago Mabaruhi Derendranath the 
poet a father, finding that an unbroken attention to the 
ntfaira of the world nae not good for the aonl eought 
some aecladed apot where he might oocaaionaRv reti'O 
for solitary meditaton and under two rhatim tree* 
which grew on the plain he found it There he could eit 
under the shade "nth nothing buA the vast Oat of untitled 
VwTid groci attar the rwwa but ahneV dust desert under 
the sun ia front of him and thing of Him who accord 
eg to tho racrlng on the marble seat and tablet which 
now mark the *pof> ' is indeed the rest of mr heart the 

E eaec of my mind and the joyof roTeoul There he 
uilt in ‘asrani,’ where for about 40 yesrs prayere were 
said daily 

Tho eit« as it i*' now is then described Since 
1001, tho TOKe4 of cliildrcn Imo bioken tlio 
aolitule of tho wiato 

It It diTeiiU to explain the feelirgs which poaieas one 
who goes to tueh inatilutions They hare notl mg to do 
with OoTeroment their stsR i« not olficitl , their eyetem 
IS not an enforced mecha neat routine At the Santinl 
ketsn they rompUined that when their bore reached the 
Uwireraity matriculation staodard cdiicatiooal methoda 
hsd to bo adopted winch the teacheis regretted Theee 
achooli are natire to the soil like the trees which grow 
out of it They are therefore not incongruous end a 
lark uf luccngrnily must surely be a test imposed upon 
every national system of education Here India leans 
upon berstH and issues from berself There la no 
attempt mado to impose something foreign to uproot or 
to force DO necessity to gusrd alien methods by alien 
instructors Tie toschc's afe Indian Indisn in ther 
thoughts mthoir habits In their svmpntbtes in U>eir 
dress Cioremment aid has boon refused, because tho 
eoniition* tindef Tsbleh it would 1» gven could not bo 
acceptable "Tliev would hare made my boya Bit on 
benches ” said Mr Tagore with a <]Uiet smile, ‘whereas t 
think it far better that ther should niton matsuodcr 
the trees " llcnce as with the (Inrukula at Hardwar, so 
With tl IS sc) ool It has t>een frowned upon , ithashWo 
put ontbo poliee black list attempts bare been mado 
to enppreesit it ha* b^n the subjo't of threatroing 
ofSeUl eircntirs i«*urd to parents Tho pertccnliou 
has only endeared It to its founder It has been kept 
going at the coat of much saenflec Into Ha exohixjner 
Mr Tagore has pit not only the Kobsl Pnee but the 
toyalbes on bia books nss 


Tlico follows a nvid jnctiiro of tho bojs motinj, 
ehiltinsr, phjinjr, sinjfiny , “ftnil tlie Sihool clioir 
went KMin I tlio giiilens cUmting lijtntis’’ An‘l 
then — 


r«p aijaartcr of an Jiourm the morning and the even 
ipg tho boys Bit in roelitation Twice a week they assem- 
ble in the chapel for common worship and Itabindrsnath 
apeaka to them and exhorts them to good living TbeT 
do all their own housework even to their washing and 
their clothes ere spotless There tt*cd to bo a manigcr, 
hut tl ey have recently dispensed with hi* aerviees and 
elect from themseire* a committee to do his work One 
ot tbo reaultaia that in the pnrebAve of rice alouea 
Basing of hundred rupees a mooth Is being mado This 
practico of self gosemwent runs throughout Ihe 
school The masters elect from amongst themselrcs a 
head who acts for a re*r, but w'ho msy be re-electcd 
The present pr neipal, tfr Uov. hs* been chosen three 
tunc* Dsciplineis enforerd and p imshments meted 
out br captains and courts of school j isttce elected every 
month bv the boys There are small eaii«es and appet 
late courts created in this wav, >nd ther decide at least 
once a fortnight sll eases which nnse in the lifo of the 
clsMesand the plsy groind “There were many di(S 
cullies at first," 1 was told ‘ butlhev li«vc been over- 
come and thn sdvantsges of self sovernment are worth 
purchasing at the pneo of initial failures " 


Moworer, the Smtinikelnn ts no mere perai 
mry for the educition of hoys It is ahvo mth 
the Ilf© of Indn It is nwore of whit is poing nn 
outsilc It shores in the hrgor Indnn hfo Tlie 
jnrticuhr interest of the school nt tic moment is 
the enlightenment of the masees 


Ther aiked me to sp*sk tn thabovs and 1 inquired aa to 
the aubject “ Tell ua " thnv said “ how the masses mav 
be instructed " Thev hsd really been answering me »h*t 
siisfction themselves and ak>v.inE me In practice how to 
do it For under the frees I had seen an interesting sight. 
Tho village* aro ind are inhabited hr the ahoricmal SanfaU 
and the hors of the school go oitsometimes with foolbsll 
or bstand beg n a game ^Vheo a crowd hss gathered the 
game Is stopped and tl e pUverstalk of knowledge to the 
villagers ptom this an evening class is tornied and the 
Santin ketan hoys go out and teach m it. Tho dav I was 
there shout a down of these cH Idre* had eomn in and 
Viero being taught under a tree Ther were lirelv imps 
with wide interested eves and so full of I fe that ther 
could "St keep stiU They were he ng «hnwn tho de- 
I gWsoI the stereoscope nni „ere being Uught to dcs 

1^ he aecuratelr what thev saw 

little mats 

under the “chstim tree, ther hooks bv their aide and 
lh«r teachers in the rmid.t They smiled and chatted 
aslMMcd Everything was pcsceful natural I apuv 
And 1 >001 away into another world where wor*lir and 
wen meaning ersduates from Oxford and Camhrilge 
aretoilmgand ncrspiriog Ike hUcksmitli* with hcavv 
h-smmrrs to heat and bend the Indian mind into itnogn 
fnw* on Strang anvils, and where them is unhappmeM 
and aartne** of heart-timorou* wln.ixira lOKteal o! 
Unghtcr, doubt instead of hope ' ' 
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It IS necessary that you should have a material of smart yet digni- 
fied appearance and one which at the same time will give fair wear. 
In the range of Lalimli All Wool Wear fabrics you have an ideal 
selection of cloths for office wear. In all weights, light, medium, 
heavy and in several different designs 


ALL WOOL WEAR 

Drop us a line for samples and Hemember, Laliroli materials are 
Prices of our All Wool fabrics guaranted All Wool throughout 
Ton will be delighted at the A look at the patterns will con- 
splendid choice at your disposal vince you of their superiority 
and the prices too, will please more than a whole chapter of 
you. words of ours 

WRITE TO-DAY— NOW i 

Cawnpore Woollen IVlills & Co., Ltd., 
..S* Dept. No. 32 CAWNPORE. 
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AN INDIAN JESTEII* 


India waa no more than a name to Liinapo arlien 
Kaji Bubal lire! at tho court ol Akbar the 
Great, throae and jeated and iliacoinGted hi» 
opponents, and died aalnntlj m the eeterest 
defeat the Emperors annj eaer sufTercd The 
meiln ani monarch of tho Ei t had his piinleged 
jesbr just as the Europe-in rnlera of the middle 
ages nn 1 although in theTudor period the ofEce 
ot the roval mirth maker aras approaching its end 
m India the custom stdl prerailed 


One oI tho most ertrao. dinary Imits about Raja 
Birbal aras tint he „ as a Brahmin aihde \klnr, his 
ministers and hi. court aaere Moslems The Em 
peror indeed an, one ot the most pious ot hi, faith 
nnd that ho should hare permitted one of an op 
imsile mligion to such do o access to hi, pemon 
end 1 IS throne pre,es ,he deveine.. and aril of 
Biib-il mote than an) ot the numerous etample, 
ot h„ mirmtncss that bare been treasured thmimh 
out the cenlune M hat „ more, Birbil s l,te°,t 
court aiaa one long contest arith the Moslem cour 

Clhistlrornd «»t-«oss.tul,y 

Ihrbal, a „,o„ . „( a p,o„, Bmhmm 

thoS„rber.eefm,.bo„,„,54, At an early 

•SO he II.S left an orphan and tneiidless 

•Iraa V hlsgreal qualities must hare 

the duet pandit of tho State of Kalin,,, gas, w 

daughter in mam, go to the jouug je.ler and he 

Iheneetonraial Ined an 

of hishfo l.ardlyCts in «,th the ste,, „t 

iiitrcUiction to Akbar It « rohtf.,? 

» . , '■ rci'iiert bj nn ciM 

dite Moslem that one day an attendant of 
«nel him 'pmsiipan- (pan) , ,„ip, 

much rhiinam As a result the Emperors month 
ain.arte.1 Angered, he eialorrl the attendant p, 
piitel,,.. from the bincar a quarter of a „e«i.ce 
do imam I„„„„.telj for the scrranl mh.n he 

"'I.” I." c ot Pirbal nl o, inqii.ml.re 

•ja A !i.te..a i u; uS. ”A,pnbl„ied 


by nature, asked him irhy he required fo cine 
chunam The sen ant narrated avhat hail happen 
ed Mhoreoii Pirlnl ararne.1 him that the chn 
nam which he was hnjiiig was to be used by th 
•igrymomardilo coinpa., his dcsttiietioii Ac 
cotdmglj he ndnseil tlie sen ant to bii) with it an 
oqrnil qnantiti of ghee nnd instructed him t« 
drink the ghee after baa mg been ma Je to consnnK 
the ehnnam Arcordingly when the scrrenl ws" 
told to pound „p Uio ehnnam in water and drark 
tlie miitnre he obeyed Hut he afterwanl 
drank the ghee He appeared again before the 
Padsha uninjured, and a.ked to erplam 
how ho managed to snrno tne dranght Tl.erir 
on he related how he acted up to the aditee 
i stinngei Akbar wondered at the denee 
idoiteil indsent for Birbal The future jester 
oanie and the Pedsla recei, ed him a cry kmdl, an 1 
ordered that ho should henceforth be attaclieil to 
Ills court 


other nutbonties den, this story as it is against 
Akbais nature (he ahbornng crueltj) and 
Ming that Birbil entered the courts beoaus. of 


diabetes 


Ad i.ilBrestiiag treatise dealing iff 
causes, diflerent stages and the nio 
elTective treatment of Diabetes, Hj droce 
and Shin diseases, will be given atva 
free to the readers of the ■■ Jnilia 
Revieio'* 

On Application to ~~ 

*• CHATTERJ, * Co., UP, 

Mochuabazar Roac 
CALCUTTA 

iHy-D R_Q^^ g 


Ills Rifts of music and TOt, ulucli uoreronmmal 
fit ant] wide 

rndmii folklore i, full „f .tone, of the jostoi 
For instance ulieu tl.o idsha drou a hue on the 
001 T,iia nsked hi$ com tiers (who were hotlj 
discussing a, to who was the mset among them) 
to make It shorter mthoiit ruhbing off a portion 
of It the coiirtiera stoo f nonplussed linlnl drew 
> longei I, no by its side The king and the 
courtiers agreed that the original l,„e „„ „„„ 
made shorter by comparison with the longer one 
On another occasion bo proved his feailessness of 
rUbar by n remaikably impudent saying The 
Impeior and he looked from the Impenal ten-ice 
towarf, , 

how Birbal was an enthus«l,c smoker and chewer 

the weed and the Padsha, thinking to scoio 
off him, directed his attention towauls the field 
siyiuR See, tobacco is such a bad thiiife that 
oven an ass does not like to cat it Birbal smilint 
rojoine ‘ Only peap|„ 


di&card tlio fragrant leaf 

Akbars cointiers were always bent on -I]irbal s 
downfall and accordingly Khaja Bara onco induced 
the king to ask him tho following thiee questions 

(1) \V1 ich Is the cor tre of tho earth ? 

(2) How many fetirs. aio there in the lirma 
ment ? 

(3) What IS the exact number of men and 
women in the world ? 

The Padsha sent for Birbal and asked him to 
answer the questiors Birbal planted a stick in 
giound and said that the spot wheie it stood awi«> 
the centre of the earth, but if Khaja Sara was 
not sure he might measure the earth and satisfy 
himself Then he sent for a ram, and when it 
was* brought exclaimed, “ There are as many stars 
in the sky ns there are ban on tho body of tliLs 
beast, which Khaja Sara might count foi himself 
at his leismoi As to the thud question he 
ob^rved tliat it was not possible to give an exact 
answer, but that if all the men and women were 


^ WHY NOT TRY? 

il^ AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 

OTTO-l\/IO|^||\|| 

fcflll f - - 


^ ... 

The laetiiig, delightful and fiornl tmgrauco of tlu, c r 

foe mo.: th; touXr 

RS. 100 

111 be rewarded If It fails 

for four days 

Tcy only small tube and eetlh.„„ a 

Sole A,e„u -SharBhag:w:„XTS“umia. & Co 






inurdereJ, itwouW Iw ea'^y to Vnow llieir ontiro 
number 

Birbal was tnanj times iii danger of ikaih but 
never more than when ho w-as sent to Itmma it 
the instanee of hib enemies on i iiaiij,CKms 
mission At tliat time a Moslem musicim named 
lansen was held up by the couitieis as the 
wittiest and best musician of tbo day Akb.\r 
•oiDfsinng him with Bubal rikeiied bun to n 
mosqiuto beside un elepbant but doterrained to 
piove to tile Couit the intellectual superiority of 
his favourite So he sent both to Burma bearing 
letters asking the King to put the bearer to death 
M'hen they weie brought to the place of execution 
they began, on Birbal a suggestion to quarrel as 
to precedence Tlus occasioned delay and on tho 
Blatter being refeired to tho luug Bubal told him 
that Akbar desired to possesv Burma and ho had 
hit upon this plan to forward his sdieroes Foi, 
Mid the yester, ‘ he who is killed hist is destined 
to displace you from tho tlirono on being reborn 
and he who dies next will similarly become the 


nnmstei NVe nro lioth Ins faToiuites iw<l ho 
expects us to hind oi« r tho kingdom to him ” 
PiiliipsitH iKTdlt«s tn Kiy that the KiOg, of 
Burma thought diirtrontly of tho matter and hcnt 
botbrf them home with pifsents And Aklnr 
was able to point 'out to his cQurtieiw how they had 
one find all bickel an “ also nn " But BirUal's 
time was at hand Uhen Khan Kokab marched 
against tlu. Yusufrais \n lUjot d.nd Sawaxl Bubal 
was sent with U ikim Abul Fath and remforce- 
ments, it is said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abul l^izl or Birbal should go and tho 
lot fell on the latter much against Akbar a wi>,h 
Nearly 8,000 imperialists were killed during tJio 
retreat and among them was Akbars bnllnnt 
jestci One likes to think of him fighting a« 
inliantly as he had jested bnlliantly and ending a 
merry life by a braie death Probably he w 
the only jester — Oriental or Occidental— who led 
his maslei'i* army to war and paid with his 
life for his loyalty— i 11 T in T/i4 ^.rnjnre, 
CaletUkt 


Health. Strength^ Vigour^ 

sro essentia) qoslitiu* to h«1p til ii> the itrugRlo tui existsDco It you are 
weak it you lack forte and power, it your atobitioo hai sunk to « low ebb- 

Hark this tidings 

wtueb point tbe way to bealth and maDlinesi 

PROF. JAMES’ 

Elcctro-Tonic Pearls. 

Begin the Drat day to slop eziitmg wcakneis aod with mjitenous, 
electro power loitall new feeling* of hope, elrength and comfort, better 
appetite portectdigeatwjn. Steadier nerveetoT aeinaldebiUtj, impoiency 
and other lUa they briog llieir pearl like bleasings with soothioe electrical 
tonic effect The reatoratire procesa begme tbe firaWay " 

Read the foMowin^ Evidence 

BishamiiiTaTiaOi. £**culive EnpiTieCT-./ioni Dtlhx, writea -lund- 
ly iopply pec V P P two more phiali of Electro Toolo PearU “ aa they 
have proved very beneBoial in removing general debility and disioclina. 
tion to wora 

Xfpn ^ath Jiutl A$ix»lant ^ccounf PE i) , ^/wtficfc Zanr^ Cafeuftu, writes —A Jew date aro *1 had 
two pbisls of Prof James’ Elcctro-ToRie Prarl* They 1 ave done mo an enormous amooiit of Rood with 
Diarvelloos discovery of tbe aCe. Please lend two more bottles of it aud oblice * 

■er,_Jfadra» rru*f#, wntca —I have already 'tried Prof' James 



bought two phials 
luch efficacy that they 

}i J. Metrend Tmffic Overtter, . . 

Electro Tome Pearls and find them very efficacious Please send three bottles more hr \ P P 

Price per 1 bottle of 2Q piUa Re 1.4-0, par bottle «*« pi«a Ua 2 V P P exUa. To be liad of — 


£ Ap* U 


Tfi8 Anglo-Indian Drug and Chemical Go., 

Ao, IG, Ma.rkttf Rowiboy. 



MUiJICiPAL tJOVEpNJIENT IN BOMbAY' 

No bettei histoiiaii of the ns© and growth of 
mumupal government in Bombay can be foUnd 
throughout the whole of the Western Presidency 
than Mr D E Wacha IIo is ono of the \oterans 
of the corporation, and an ex president, nnd h.is 
foi dose on thirty years taken an active and 
influentid -part in its dohbeintions Nor could 
there bo a more appropriate dedic-ition of hia 
work than the one which he makes to Sir Phero 
zcsLih Mehta, who has an unmteiTupted record 
of forty three years’ municipal service to show, 
has fom times served the office of President, and 
has for twenty one j ears represented his colleagues 
on the Bombay Logislatne Council 

Mr Wacha tells with minute care the story of 
the vanous Acts under which municipal administ 
ration in Bombay has been developed and m 
the course of his narrative ho introduces many 
an interesting remembrance of the great men of 
the post Ho takes u« through theeaily mum 
cipal government of Bombay from 1792 to 
1805, Act II of 1805 which furnished the 
groundwork of the present municipal constitution 
the agitation of 1872 and the Act that followed 
»t m the sxme year, and the Act passed by Lord 
llea/a Government sixteen j ears later As we 
lead of tho beneficently extravagant career of Mr 
Arthur Crawford, who was municipal despot in 
days before tho Corporation was established, and 
of his grand manner and contempt for control we 
am reminded of Lord Curzon's longing to have 
a free hand to deal with Calcutta as he pleased 
Wo ^.h Ml Wacha had given us more glimpses 
of this vigorous Municipal Commissioner, to 
whom Bombay owes 60 much and against whom 
the citizens rose m almost unanimous revolt 
old fnond. Mr Martin Wood, who edited the 
of m the seventies, was one of 


was one of 

the leaders tho campaign,,,, sat never in tho 

t ^rafon, unhioe H r Maclean, who passed 

moat by Mr oV’tyreb,” o'’a”k*i “““"'P*' Oorem. 
Pr.coRs 2, A Natesan & Co . Madras, 


i FINISHING rOGCH 

TO YOUR 

—DAILY TOILET— 

MUST BE EO\E WITH i BOITIB OP O^n 

wonrn K^ow^ 

kuimtal-kauiwudi 

the great hair oil of the seasok 

It IS good for cerj d«rderoftl,c hair, for »I, 
^mplaml, of the mind and f„. unpIenAsninoss 

f the mind It .t the most up to date scientifc 

prepantion-nithout on, defect or fault It ^ 

no:iL^“sro,r7pVRf.: - 

»« telei others saj, ~ 

Uonble Mahamja Ranjitsingh — “ H 

‘^eheadcoolanditsscontisaivlandpl^r' 

Itaja -Peoty Mohan”—.! h. , 

-K vb...go and faUmg „a , ha “ ^ “ 
conSrmed ontnal ^ hair hat bten| 

pnttam 71 Ca7‘.'ec ” ^ M"Wl. I 

"o«l a good hair oil °”'”™ ” "he 

.en?;rfi7o7d:r7''^"^-"-f"»h.t 

^'=-ted..:t.:7"^"‘'^“ >fhetobt„»., 
toeaf Agmie 

“ SHAWHAEIl)TAi,j,g(,_ 

144/45, China Barer Btiect, M„d„e 

Ralihai cr. ^ ^ ^ 

2ie, Corr.ualhs Street, 

CALCDTTA 


Srom Uie Gn^eJfe to control gw-vt ne^is 

|>.ij>er enter j)ii»e3 m South "Wiilep, and to sit 
for CdnhfTin the llou'e of Commons Many no 
Indian woithj lUo leceiies his meed of com 
memontiou Mr Machai-. u “ honny figlitci ” 
The ^to^J goes that lie was introduced bj &ii 
Ciniles (then Mi) OIUvAiit, nt the time Muni 
cipvl Couioussioner to LoiJ lle.»j,the fio\ernor, 
as ‘my seaere't tiitio in Uonilny But if he 
IS ft tiitic, ho IS also an acknowlodgwl expert 
anl las clianctei drawing is neo'cr aQectod by Ills 
lik.es and dislikes 

Tho Act of undei winch the present Coi 
poration is constituted t in claim an enthm^Lostic 
suppoitei in "Ml M ftcli i This ‘ stately structiiro 
beautiful to liehold foi the symmetry of its dc'igii 
and the eleg mce of it' [ i oportion was, be o rties, 
the child of the liberal atatesinanship of Sir Baitlo 
Viere aud Lord Rea> the two most biilhant 
idminutrators after Mountstuart Elphmstone, ’ 
and conspicuous among the members of the Legis 
htire Council who assLsted in ginng it body and 
form were Sir Pheroreshxh Mehta, &ii brank. 


borbes Adam and Sir Justice Telang Jt was 
tlio outcome of the famous IleKolution on loral 
» If government which marked Ixird Ilipon s vice 
royalty, nnd, of the mcinbersof the original Com 
initttQ which reported uj on it, Sii Phciorevlnh 
iitone survives 

TIio toipomto body which w is thus ci«ited has 
Jong been iv cogiii'cd, snj s Mr M aclia, as a model 
for all India to copy Tins was, uideed, the view 
of the Decentralisation Comnas'ion and tbeir 
advice bos already been taken in Madias, while, if 
leport speaks true, tho Corporation of Calcutta 
■will also speedily be remodelled on similar lines 
In those cities it present tho othcial cliairm in is 
the cvecutive aufbonty bar happier results 
liftve been obtained by the Bombay method which 
places executive power iQ the hands of a Munici 
pil Commissioner npjxjinted by Government, nnd 
bestows upon tho CorjioratioD the right of elect 
vwg vta own President Tlicrc is civic pride in 
Bombay and a lofty tone Anglo Indian mer 
charts and journalists bave loyally cooperated 
with her Indian citi«ns in winning the rights and 
privileges winch she enjoys and time after time, 
as Mr \\acbab book shows, they have proved the 
vwlue of united eObri by tlio victories they hive 
achieved over the narrow otUcial rc aeitonataea 
who have from their seats on the Executive Coun 
cil tried to put back the clock — Ituha 
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DO NOT WASTE YOUR 

hard Earned money »n the cheap inferior nntned bair nila now iloodioe the 
market “ 

ONE APPLICATION 

of which IS enough to 

the nicely made and colebrat* 

KAMINIA OIL. 

(REGISTERED) 

Areal hair tonic eod life giver a worthy itimnlant for dead tod djlug hair 
U iu.!’ *’*''■ *? *“'1 B»««e It back it> natural colours 

itcieaosea theecalp.MletbO dandruff germa and proventa dandruff (ornunR As 
U e^Tiwitely pertained, it mekes a delightful hair^rosains 

FOR ALL SEXES K ALL AGES 

** “i® A»*h»bad Exhibition 

IkseemaK"”Sp'S"°'' ” 

„ DO NOT FAIL TO TRY IT 

■WARNtNO -KsminU tW la told by every uptodato Store In every town and 

M article, sanng « It Is cheaper and beUet . Which 

onWmeanait gives tbmenonaoualy more proQt. Do not ^reforo bo an^ed bv 

rother!"'""*““"‘''™ genuine L2m.na“oif.J5 

Sold Agents -ANQLO INDIAN DRUG A CHEMICAL CO 

A» IW, ufuma UutJid, Market, liOMBA F, 




the bight H0^ STED AMIR AEI 


In the hfo sketch 6f the Right Hon Sjtil Amir 
All, published by Jlessts G A batcsm i Co of 
’Madms ono more mhlilion Ins been nmle to Uieir 
cheap and splendid biogmphual works about omi 
nent Indians Withm n small compass tho hook 
let furnishes Suflicieiit materials to justify Ml 
Amii Ah s place m tho senes, dedicated os it is 
to really great men of modern India nhoso lives 
are worth reading and whoso work an endnnng 
incentive to noble aspirations in others Mr 
Amir Ah's biography comes at an opportune time 
at present when his recent severance with the 
London Ilranch of the Moslem League h»s con 
verged to him the undivided attention of tho 
Moslem world in India For the younger gone 
lation of Mahomedans the feiv pages of this small 
Wkcarryagieat meaning It will slma them 
that a great edifice has to be raised by the man 


|H0W TO BE ONE’S OWN DOCTOR ? 

In these days of keen competition for oxistonco, 
the doctors bill IS a heavy dram on the purso of 
every man To save- yoilreelf from this ruinous 
Imn you must become your own 

DOCTOR 

Yon can do so by reading our 

Vaidya Vidya 

Sent gratis and post free 


g- .a. way n lOKier bj ponuhr 

cbnsend. and cotti.nb Amu Aha reputation 
“ V platfmm oratoiy and 

miiMi less it is one that could he shaken by ho.sj 

“Hel,„sill,he„tt,.„„tes,"say».he 

t, that go to make u,, a leadere-educat.ou 
^■tion, eaineslnes, self sim.lico moral back 
l>»ue,cleir furesigl.t mto results and, above all 

conviction, '-giiahficatmns that bare been „b ’ 

set forth in the bnnl >,f e 

uorkotMr A 1 . ^ “> ‘'-"Me 

as toZ 

tbis which seemingly armies „r'‘ /" 

"f -amd, the book contends that 
«vst and a Moslem afteriiards p , 
holds strong reasons to vindicate 
'Vhichto sum up ma mitshell 
"il'ocato, the prosoriation of the i! 


If you cannot » 

-.eswithZe:::nrmrr,“™-- 

J-^aharmoumasmarU 

match 

‘Vladan Manjan Pi, Is 

the onljf ftavioiir of tb^ i.. * I 

their diseases of even the most XL^fty 
PniepertmofloPilis Be I-o J" 
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Lavender Water: 

In crowded rooms on festive occasions no perfume is so re- 
fresliiug Superior in quaVit}' to many brands sold at much higher 
prices. 1 oz As. 7 , 2 02 . As. 12. 

Musk Lavender: 

A very high-class combination appreciated by those who like 
the fine fragrance of lavender but want something rich and strong. 
1 oz. As. 12., 2 oz Hs. 1-4. 

Eau de Cologne • 

Of exceedingly delicate fragrance specially recommended for 
use in hot weather. Nothing is so grateful in sickness or after a 
day’s toil as bathing the face with cold water with a dash of Eau de 
Cologne. 1 oz. As. 7., 2 oz. As. 12. 

Aguru- 

A rich and lasting perfume, original and inimitable, 1 02 . 
As. 7., 2 oz. As. 12 

Bengal Glieinical & 

PliarniaGeutical Works, Ld, 

©I, upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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LAND CESS IN ITALY AND INDIA 

DY 

MR A OALLBTTI, ICS 


[N commenting recentlj on certain propo<«ls 
made to enhance local coos in th“ Madna 
Presidency, an Indian journalist referred 
to the greater adi'antnges of the French 'system of 
cenliniss addittoneta On reading the article m 
qnestion itoccurrel to me it might perhaps bo 
svorth while to explain, and incidentally, mthout 
an} controversial^ purposo, but merely for the 
enlightenment of the Indian public in general, 
to compare the taxes and cesses on land m 
some Puropoan country with those in this Presi 
Uency 

The countries that have adopted tho deciro d 
system for their coinage express any enhancement 
of taxation iii terms of additional decinies (teutli ) 
01 centimeH (hundreths) Centesimal coin ge 
RimphSee all calculations administrative and pii 
▼ ito, when taxation is enhance<l (I common 1 the 
point to the "Weights and Measures Committee) 
Fot instance, a country goes to ivar and wishes 
to levy enhanced taxation to cover tho expenses 
The Finance Minister simpl} adds two or three 
War tlecimes to the land tax and all tho otl er chief 
taxes and everyone can calculate at a glince how 
much the }ield will l>e , and tho tax payer can 
fthw calculate at once how much more he will have 


to piy A ono fnno stimp pnpor costa 1 02 
francs m Italy at the present time It wa, sj 
charged 20 (two *„„,«) for the ponuU.mate Var 
end tho Government found it collvoment not to 
romore tho surcharge at tho end of tho wai It 
™ surcharged the remaining 02 (t« o ccn(™„) 

to^y part of tho coat of re building Jteasiml 
the earthquake The two surcharge, am 
both pnated over the ono franc stamp so that the 

‘''■'“''“'■"Kftmc stamp now 
coate 1 .2 Similarly the land tat used to be 7 pei 
cent plus I wardecimes put on foi I for^t 
what war The gevemmont found it convenient 
not to remove the Acmes for a .long time after 
the war ws, over E, eetually they compromised 
mmoacd tho,fec„„, and made the L B per’ 
insteoil of fl + S \ 7 wr. a 
cent ‘'’^tclrpcrcont = 91 

It IS commonly o-asumed hero that all fn„,„„ 
mua rito havn mom permaneat aottlemonte of 
n IX than this province, which nries 
them at interiail, of 30 yearn The, simply „„t 
c Most European countries vary tho rat 
»r the land tav, hte that of other taj a, 

■t suits tho Govemmont Thoi 

te pay tho cost „f m siirvoy and settlement l” 

^ in progress >n Tfcir. a *'-nt iJus 

I ogress in Italy now and the land t,^ 

The Local Fund additional cont.moo 
cf tho same nature Local hod „ V‘'° 

HTbaaoseremlsouX^t;: 

‘‘™,»siv..hu.,.,aecss,eviedo„.’hc’f!:::' 

than s 
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mont hml tnT If tlio normil ■iniotint is not 
suincient tlio local bwlieb ha\o powii to Pevyadcli 
tional centimes tbereon for a p.irticular jurpow, 

IS to juy interest on a loau.or, inpencral, because 
they cannot otherwise make both emls meet 
rhisis the“Bystem' of additional centimes which 
the Indian newspaper referred to has rccommende I 
tothepubhc It is not properly a “6j stem ntnil, 
bnt a mere method of c-dcnKting enhancements 
The mostimpoitant Local Fund bodiea and those 
which incnr the largest share of cipenditiiTO in 
trance and Italy are the iilhge panchajets of 
which there is one for every reionno Milage In 
Finnce the total rei enue of the 30 000 panchaycts 
IS the enormous sum of G.OOO Kkli® and of tUo D»s 
trict Boards !,000 lakhs The 137 lakh-» rai-ed by 
District Boards and Municipalities in this Presi 
dency is a veiy insignificant sum m comparison 
Itowovei there are so many dist irbing factois 
in theso largo comparisons tl at they lea I to no 
Sony definite conclusion I 1 now for instance 
that the Gosevnment land resenno in Italy, a 
country n ith a smaller cnltu ate I ai ea and a smal 
kr population than the Madras Pi ounce, is 10 per 
cent more than that of our proi inoe , 1 »il I would 
not conclude that the hurdon of the Goxernment 
taxation of the land is there greiter for one 
thing the land is probably made to yiel 1 more 
1 or another thing the taxation is eienlv distn 
Intel the pnrileges of the nobility (ronghly 
ndsrs) an 1 clergy (ronghly InaiiuUrs) basing 
on abolished, while in tins pros inpo thoprin 
i gel classes still take from tlicoiiltii itorntnbute 
equal or nearly e<jual to tint tikon by tbe State 
It IS liotter to lease thesp gonerahtiesanl lai<re 
companions It is only when we take '-mall nmi 
Hr local units^^l elmiimte diitml mg factors bs 
far a^ possible and apply pnelieal detailel know 
klgeaed exj^crienoe tint eompan ons Utween 
taxation in such distant an 1 dilTirent ronntnes 
«m he real y dluTtnnalmg I will ccunpam the 
taxat^~ mn'snigle Tillage m the Knshna Dw 


tnct witli that in a single Milage in Italy which 
I know well iinl I proinise htiiking rpf-ult§ Aly 
figures are ofhcial in each cate 

Konabalapalh is a ty pical upland village in a 
backward poition of the Knshna District It 
has a population of 1,300 and an ai’Ca of 2,700 
acres of which 2000 are comprised m holdings 
It grows millet on about lOOOacies, cotton on 
about 400, pulses on 200 or 300 There are also 
a few paddy fields Castor oil and chillies are grown 
on small areas There are some fruit and h jwoi 
trees The population comprises besides the ngri 
cultunsts only the usual village artimns, a few 
weavers and a few persons connected vntb the 
lH|Uor trade 

Torre San Patmio is a tj pical upland village 
in a backward portion of Italy It has the same 
population IS Is/matahpalli, 1300 Tho area com 
pnsed m holdings is somewhat lc«s, 2000 acrt*s 
against 2300 It grows mairo and wheat Ivona 
talipalli eat-v its millet and soils its cotton Tono 
S Patrwio eaU its nmio and i-ells its wheal 
Koaatah{aa1Ii has its oil seeds, Toire S Patiizio 
its oil fruit on tho olive trees Konatalapalli Jus 
a few liquor trees, but not many , Torro b 
Patrino Ins a few liquor shrubs (v ine"), but not 
many Pulses aro grown as secondary crops m 
both villages Tlie population of Torre S I^tiirio 
w all agncultwral There are the usual Till ige 
artizans There me no rich projnetors There 
are not even weavers as a class apart but in a few 
ryot s houses the women w otV nt tW Icsaxa \w 
winter The people of Torre S Patruio aro vege 
tanans, not from choice but from ncce-'Sity They 
cannot ntlbrd to eat meat, nor evenegg* Tliey 
sell their eggs and their fowls They cannot 
afford to eat wheat breid, hut eat mure poiridge 
and maize bread, vegetables and fruit and what 
tho cow pro luces 

The «oU of Konatakjialh is bl ick regar clay , 
which grows good crops of milkt and cotton The 
eod of Tom S PatTWio is light coloured play 
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Avhich grows fair maize and good fodder crops but 
very poor wheat and vines 

I eliall now draw a companson between the 
taxation paitl by the peasants of Torro San Patn 
zio and the ryots of Konatalapalh 

The Government land revenue is nearly tlio 
sjime in the two villages It is just over Its 3,000 
at Konitalapalh and 4,5G8 francs — Rs 2,741 at 
ioiiefe Pvtiizio 

But when wc come to local taxation on land the 
dillercnco is enormous It is law in Italy tint 
village panchayets shall not add cesses foi their 
ow n purposes to government diiect taxes until 
they have exhausted every other source of taxa 
tion ButToiro ban Patnzio has only, apart 
fiom abkari, laud, houses and cattle to toe It 
therefoio taxes these, what corresponds with 
akbari being entirely insufhcient 

Konitalajdlli pajs Rs 250 local cess Torre 
b Patnzto pv)s 1,707 francs^Rs 1 024 to the 
Taluk Boaid and besides this 6 337 francs® 
Rti 3803 to the viUigo panchayet, or a total of 
iiCtUly Rs 5,000 cess on the Government land re 
venue of lU 2,741 

^ol 18 this nil For the cess is only one of the 
taxes extracted by the Torre San Patnzio village 
1 incliayet frem the ryot The total revenue of 
the panchayet is Rs 9,000 or more than three 
times the Government lind revenue of the village 
The revenue of the Torre San Patnzio pancha 
jet IS made up as follows — 

Cesses 

Cess on Govt land tax >, 

Cess on Govt hoaso tax 


Farailjr or hearth tax 
Octroi (chiefly on wino) 

Profits 

Profits on communal land, houses, oil 
press, cemetery, oven, IiccDBe*tax 
CONrRIBDTlONB 
Prom Cost for schools 
From Taluk Hoard for schools 


Rs 

3,803 

329 


^671 

831 

706 


429 


159 

79 

Rs 9,007 


The cesses, the cattle tnx and the health tax, 
amounting to Rs 7,G34 come stiaightoiit of the 
pockets of the ijots ind aie a biuclen on the land 
the rjots til), the cattle with which thej till it and 
the bouses they live in Besides this Rs 7,G34, 
they Live to pvy R, 0,741 Jmil levenue mil . 
Rs 247 house tax to Government and R& 1,021 
land cess ami Rs lOG house cess to tljo Taluk 
Boaid The laud, cattle ami iilligo site of loiro 

S I’atii/io thus bear a hnrdcii of Rs 1 1, SGI, while 
the liiid, cattle and vilhge site of Kontilapalli 
boar a hrirdon of little ovoi Rs 3,000 Nothing 
IS leiicd on Konatalainlli cattle, there being no 
goveinmontfoicstiesoiveni the iicighhouihood 
I reckon the gross agricultural income of Toiro 
bill Pitruio at Rs 00,000 This flguie is based 
upon researches extending over 20 years and is 
very accurate 1 or Konatalapalh I cannot make 
so accurate an estimate But the tillige officers 
toll mo the ci-cp on an aoie of cotton is sold at 
about Rs 40 and that on an acio of eholum at 
about Rs 30 These two pioduete alone, groan 
on about 400 and 1000 acres lespectively, yield 
Rs 40 000 a year g.oss Then there are hundreds 
of lercs of pulses agd other products including ^ 
50 of act paddy and I must also reckon in the 
milk and other products of the cows and bulfalocs 
and the proCt on cattle rcanng (for I haso includ 
«Uhcsc ami many other item, in my estimate 
for Torres Patrism) and I do not think a lower 
estimate than Rs 70,000 could bo made for the 
toWg^agrieultural incomo of Konatalapalh 

The land at Konatalapalh ,s selling at Rs 150 

to .00 an ace The average at Torre S Pitiasm 
IS about Rs 350 an acre There are about 2500 

aces at Konatalapilli, 2000 at Torre S Patiarm 

The market value of the land .t^<i;^vre S Patnzio 
^aythoreFombe put at 7 lakhs ,g,.„st about 
Mg )00 at Konatalapalh But ,t must bo 
Mmcmhered that the rate of intehct is lower m 
Europe n„d land at Tone San Pali.zio .s sold at 
a higher number of year,- purchase than rn the 
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backwaril Nandigama Taluk of tlie Krishna Dis. 
tnct 

The number of years pui chase rcckonei! at 
Torre S Patrizio is ibout 25, the sum rcckone«l 
as nett moomo being taken to bo what is denied 
by a resident owner who is not the actual ewUiva 
tor, but gives the lind out on the half sharing 
system to actual cultivators The nett income 
corresiwnding with Rs 350 per acre market \alue 
IS Rs 14 per acie The taxation la Rs 6 per 
acre Theiefore public bodies t-iko Ks 6 out of 
every (Rs 14 + G) or Rs 20 nett income 

This estimate of Rs 14 per aero is strikingly 
confirmed by an examination of private accounts 
of 30 years The figures worked out to almost 
exactly Rs 14 per acre 

Acconbngly the nett agncultupil income of tb© 
2000 acres at Torre S Patrizio may be put at 
Rs 40,000, of which Rs 12 000 is taken by pub 
he boilies and Rs 28,000 or about Rs 22 per 
head of population left to the ryots the figure 
for gross income being Rs 70 jicr h&ad 

At Konatalapalh 20 } ears is the limit of the 
number of years purcliaso that can bo taken On 
the same principle the nett income of konatala 
palli IS Rs 8 12 per acre against Rs 14 poracr© 
at Torre S Patrizio the total for the 2,500 acres 
13 just under Rs 22,000 against Rs 28,000, taxa 
tion takes Rs 3,000 out of Rs 25,000 against 
Rs 12,000 out of 40 000 , the nett income per 
head of population after paying taxes is Ks 17 
against Rs 22, the gross income per bead is 
Rs 55 against Rs 70 

The nett income is something of a ficUon in the 
case of populations composed chiefly of peasant 
proprietors The gross incomois perhaps a better 
test of relative taxablo capacity But it must be 
pointed out that neither gro«s nor nett income per 
head is a fair tost uatjl allowance is made for 
diflVrence in cost of living I should say tlua 
difference would cover the whole excess of Rs 15 
gross Income which the Torre S Patnao peasant 


apparently enjoys For I should say that the 
more costly dwellings and cloths and cattle shel 
teis necessitated by the European climate cost the 
Itolnii peasant at least the difference of Rs 15 
per bead per annuin Tb© Konatalapalh ryot 
probably his moie to spend on luxuries after 
pioviding for food, clothing and shelter He certain 
ly does spend more on marriages, jeweliy etc 
The Torres Piitnzio populition has scarcely any 
money at all for such indulgences os jewelry 1 
should say there was nt least Rs 25 worth of 
jewelry at Konatalapalh for every rupees worth 
at Torre 8 Patrizio On the other Land the popu 
Klion there is ever so much better housed, theie 
IS a |iretert*i water supiAy, Vue sVrtete are pavisi 
and are kept clean and lighted, there aie metalled 
roods to the neighbouriDg villages, there are a 
doctor and midwile jioid from the village fund 
who have to attend all coses gratuitously, all the 
male and all the female children ate taught the 
elements of learning gratuitously at the vilkige 
school , there is hardly any disease and the tnor 
tahty is just half what it is at Konatalspulli Torre 
S Patruio also shores the bsrvicos of a vetenoaiy, 
of on agncultunil expert and of an engineer with 
neighbouring vdhges 

Some detatls of expenditure may be of interest 
The piymcnt of debt accounts for Rs 1,200 per 
annum, eanitary expenditure for Rs 2,200, educa 
Uon Its 1,500, pubhc works Ks 630, ofhee and 

menial esUblishBieat Us 2,100 lor luxuries 

mamtenance of a nflo mnge (Rs dOQ), mainte 
nance of a brass band (Ks 180)— only small sums 
aie provided Richer villages in Italy maintain 
opera houses, allot funds for the celebraUon of 
festivals, make the cboirinan an entertaining 
allowance, aud so on 

Tl.« Joctor Torre S To Wo goto Ha 100 « 
month plu» vnreination and olhot small allonan 
ces, the bo) a teacher Rs fic a month and the 
school mi'tre&s Rg 4 O 
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Tho public works allotment is only for mainte 
nance Tho original construction of biiiMings mil 
roads was defrayed from loans, which have not 
yet boon completely paid off There is a special 
state bank in Italy which makes loans to local 
bodies lor objects, such as water supply and 
school buildings, which tho Government has much 
at heart, the interest on the loins is reduced to 
3 per cent, tho state paying tho difference hot 
ween this and tho maiket rate of interest A 
particular amount of tho village lind and house 
cess has to bo earmarked and set apart for the 
service of any loan that may have been taken 

Another fact which may bo of interest is that 
Torre S Patrizio is not peenhar in raising cesses 
at such high rates Tho total land revenue of 
Italy was 06 milhon francs last year The cesses 
on this riised by District Boards andViUage Pan 
chayets amounted to no less than 175 million 
francs The land cess in Italy is accordingly 29 
annas in tho rupee Uero it is one anna in most 
(hstnets 

Another difference that may be noted is that 
hero the land cess mcreasoe automatically if tho 
land revenue is increased at a re settlement In 
Italy It would not bo so increased Tho local body 
determines each year what amount it requires and 
fiscs tho number of additional unt.mea accoiding 
ly In practice however variations are seldom made 
because tho pincliayet s oRponses vary very little 

In Torre s Patruio eiractly tho same amount of 
knd and hou-e ccteos have been levied for tho last 
34 years 

are the conclusions to bo drawn from all 
he above facts? I leave that to the raider 1 

will only observe that all great advances in 
cm ization cost immense sums of money and 
tluitviUege sanitation and free universal edlira 

tion are quite new things even m 
tbit no European nation regrets tho 

.wenfice, they have involved 


Iniliaii Economics and Indian Psychology 

BY 

DH SRIDHAR V KETKAR M A Pji D 


UR actions aie governed by our mind and so 
also the actions of a country are governed 
• by the sentiments and ideas that prevail 
therein On this account, tho sentiments, intel- 
lectual traditions, and tendencies, and the educa 
turn of senses are imporant to an economist In 
independent countries, that m, in countries whore 
the ruler (cithern singlo individual or a class) fa 
repr^ntative of the people, the operations of the 

psychic pecuhant.es of tho people are of grreter 

im^itanee, they being more effective on the socml 
and erenomm conditions The government action 
■s guided by them They are not quite so im 
l»rtant. ncounlr.es where the ruhng class and 
the people d.ller.n their intellectual and emotion 
al traditions Although pohtieally tho psychic 
editions of such peoples may not be 7any 
^lvalue, economically them mterest m great 
Dieeouretive result of individual actions arming 
out of tho previous education of mteUect and 

=orre~ 

general economics but only the Indian psyclu! 

u^"::rr„;^ri:oi:r 

unto indifferent eountnes and clime. 7 
‘ku tpeaal e.reumst.ances prevm " ” 7 

‘huu. Some of these psyerrni®'° 

7 tOf-J und political environment tnd 
Jue to intellectual traditions For tl 

tion of some of the current belief, 

J“'>‘oryrund“t„'’got 
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hglit on some others we ohseno the roiidi 
tions cither of the piesent iliy or of sometime 
past 

Some of the ps} chic con<htion<! are «5u6 to the 
teachings which were intcmlcd to rciaintAici ceitsin 
institutions As an exsiiiple,t.iko the teachings icKt 
mg to the pursuit of occupations wliuh nro siippo^ed 
to bo proper for one s own varna Tliosc teilih 
mgs iveic intenilcil to preserve a ccit-un typo of 
social order which the plulosoplici's at one timo 
regarded as north maintvmmg bentimcnta once 
engendered to msintun a ivnticiiUr tji>o ol sotid 
order may linger when the necessity ofthatt>j>i. 
of socnl order ceases to exist \S hen « now tj|o 
of social order is to bo croatod the thought ithi 
mg to that type of onlor will tome foith and will 
clash with the old ethual code 

ILe ps)ihic conditions which uitluence the so 
ciul and econoipic conditions of In Ua nt this tune 
may be divided into the following classes — 

(i) The pajchio conditions which distinctly piu 
mote inaction creating in minds nn attitude of 
unneocssity of action or nt least of scepticism to 
wards it 

(ii) The psjchic conditions which do not ncccs 
eanly justify inaction but which induco oui pco 
pie to follow non economic puieuita 

(in) borne psychic conditions winch may bo so 
cial and economic in then clninctei but which aio 
iinsuitcd to the present social and economic ideals 

(iv) Some psychic conditions which neitlicr en 
counge nor prohibit the development of econo 
mic life, but which detcimino the typo of social 
pi-oduclion tvnd consumption 

(v) There are also some things winch foini part 
of the psychic con litions which nro distinctly 
favourable to the economic conditions | mailed 
they are moulded in the right v\ay Tho point to 
be considered m their case is their extent 

Letua now dwell on each of these paychic calc 
gones That many intellectual causes contiibnte 
to inaction among the cultivated and yhiloEx^hic 


tliss of our toiintiycouhl hanllytscijw> the attm 
tion of a Hindu who may haie cultivated the 
habit of looking nt his own society is jf from out 
sile tnn iiilo ho may hue pav-cd thiough such a 
stage him (If hi foio he iii ly liaie ciiltivateil the 
habit of looking at tliiijos objtctii ely 

The ideas roiitiibutiiig to iinctioji by proving 
iiiiiicccsMty of netion foi tho s.>ke of hum in bettei 
iiieiit, miy Ihi eithci those which may in ikc a jx-o 
|1« Ijcticvc til it ovciytliiiig will take plicc of its 
own iccotd <n those which tell a man th it the 
world is going to dcc.iy, and thit the coulilry will 
dcgcnciito moio and more 

bunictimoi ivtry pc-ctih ir torpor comes on the 
mind of men ifUi tlie widening of their outlook, 
by the coiiccption of the infinity of peiaod and hv 
the knowledge of the countless changes m society 
icsiilliiig fiom a lu'go iiumbci of known ind mi 
known I iws beyond hum in contiol lion thcthink 
mg Old guiding cl iss gits this kind of concej tion 
It begins to rcgird all efrort on tho pirt of man 
asiain WhitwiUall tho wear and tear winch 
wc may make foi tlio eociet^ le-id to ? UiwUing 
ovei questions of tins ty^vo brings to *v man gtc.iter 
consciousness of his ow n insigmiIc.aDcc, and omni 
potency of whit no may cill the natural or divine 
laws Ho thereby becomes inactive himself A 
keen consciousnesa of tho myriads of y care wath 
countlosa clungcs, lias been impro seJ upon a 
gi-e it bulk of Hindu jiopuhtion to un extent of 
which the westom people c-\nnot ha\o tho least 
idea How these idc IS govern the hfo of tho 
Invban middlo class, is something whidi could not 
po^ibly bo conceived by othci races Umler this 
psychic condition a man may ask as to what his 
duty IS And be will answer to himself that his 
duty 18 nothing M’hatovcr may Inppen tho ulti 
mate end of all existing objects whether living 
or lifeless is to bo re absorbed m tho Absolute To 
combat nn attitude of mind hVe tins, attempts 
liave been made Tlie ideal of being re absorbe 1 
into the Al solute hy a quicker process is made the 
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11111 of hfp, ju^t soini, plnlovophi'i-x now in the 
western norlcl pio<-eiifc the jde 1 of ntpelenhnj 
social evolution (^ee ^\ar^\’s of Sociofojv) 

Teicheis defiling to combit with the torpoi f>i\ 
tbit this re absorption into the Absolute ronW be 
attained either b5 the path of action (A«m«» 
Mnrffa) or bj the path of i enunciation (Ahmtfi 
Varga) The whole Bhagaiadgita Insheenwiit 
ten with this vei^ motive of conntencting the 
tendency ton arth inaction Europeans saj ihat 
they relidi Bhagavadp'ita, but they eonhl not by 
the very nature of it, apprecixte it as much as 
wo ran, unless they also arc haaing a class which 
IS becoming sceptic regarding the utility of 
human actions 

What IS the remedy to niahe the people shale 
dfi this intoUectual lethargy * 

A pleaching of the idea that tlie path of action 
docs not come m the way of seeking saUation 
may prove valuable in the case of some people 
who may bo holicvers m tlic deMnbility of lo ab 
sorption into the Absolute but they uiH not be 
ndcrpnto now for the country At present thero 
exists a class which is not anxious for the le absorp 
tion but whtcli still believes in tlie oninipotency of 
laws and iiuyuires into the ultimate aim of nction 
This class must have a high ideal — an ideal which 
will sot before them the necessity for working foi 
some cause, and that ideal must be goetal and 
not Tii© philosopher who will ex 

pound such an ideal is wanted Those who feel 
sceptic regarding the value of making speculations 
on the ultimate aim of social existence, will easily 
be (pueted in thoir doubts if this class is pointcil 
out to them 

The higher ideals and instincts have their use 
file eronomic conditions will vreatiy be improved 
by idealism provided that it is not founded upon a 
superj hy sicil theory resulting from iniagination 
'llie sfxnl and political ileiK if made clearer to 
the philfy-ophiCHlly minded people wlio wish to 
kpow the final principles which may become a mo 


two poiyei III life, thoy w lU look upon the hociil 
and political life they load with gieat voneiatjon 
1 he whole- economic development has an ethical 
end Wo know that the well being of society lio-s 
an important moral eftect Poverty bleeds many 
vices, and coinipts hum in nature If the gener- 
al well being of a community iR improved or at, 
least if tlio people are kept olT from a dire want, 
then the Rociety receives a higher tone A dctnil-' 
ed comparative study of economically higher and 
lowei societie-ii will bring the moral side of tlie 
economic uplift into relief, and those who are 
woiking for then own peisonal betterment wall, 
feel that they are working for some cause — for 
some ideal Tims the mofal results of a higher 
economic life should be pioperly discovered 

Ai othei article of Hindu belief which deserves 
serious cousiderition for social reforijiers in India 
ns It influences tlie economic life of the country^ 
a gieat devl in the doctiine of the l\nli age Hin- 
dus behove that all the present evils found in 
India aie due to the InZi age, in which according 
to the prophesy of the ancient sages nil the enK 
wcio to bo miiltiphod, and to disapp&ir only when 
this cycle of fonnges will come to an end, and 

this end of cycle will come after only a few tens 
of millenmms when the world itself is to pensh 
foi re creation Belief in a doctrine hke tlu^ 
makes the peoi le believe that the present evils m 
society exist because they ought to exist accord 
mg to the Divine livv 

Of coui-se It IS not the duty of tho economist 
to make i campaign against such beliefs It is 
his duty to distowr the many unhealthy and 
fahe beliefs from the stock of the intellectusl 
traditions of the people, and to point out the eco 
nomic aspect'-, and leave it to the zeal of the so 
cial reformers to take measures t}ierefor 

Anothei psychic factor which influences econo 
mw life IS that the life may be gmded by ideals 
which ate not social and economic If we havo a 
ton Rocwl idcil befoie ns we shall not therefor^ 
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be necG'i-sarily inactive People who are led by the 
idea of gaming beaien or freedom from the cycle 
of birth and death are prepared to undergo mtyst 
trying vows, hardest pilgrimages, and self torture 
of a most surpnsmg character Although the peo 
pie led by these ideas are not inactive their pre 
dominant sentiment in life is non economic, and 
if they go into economic pursuit, thej go into it 
half heartedly and do their tasV. simply because 
hfe cannot exist without working 

If any people are too much influenced by the 
idea of gaining a better condition beveafter and 
regard that the life here is not a matter of great 
concern, then those ideas nr© bound to haaea rery 
disastrons eflect on the people A large number 
of well intentioned and intelligent people will be 
come useless for the economic uplift of the coun 
try Those very men if they have a social or 
political ideal before them instead of a supersoci 
al one, will utilise their energy and habit of 
making a self denial for a higher cau«e, to the 
beat interest of the country To amvss wealth is 
notan ideal which la likely to actuate all It is 
not necessary or eien desirable that the} should 
have no other i leal than that of amaosing riches 
Many nctmties and occupations other than those 
for rooking money are of the highest economic 
value 

liet ua now pasa to the psychic conditions of the 
third class The extinct social nn 1 political con 
ditiona leave among the people some sentiments 
which cotvUnuo to esi«t and render the ideals 
suited to the new political con litions more difll 
cull to prosper Inliahoa become one political 
society onlyvery recently Caslefeelingandjronn 
ciahsm are yet so strong that they work against 
the national ideals When 1 sa) that provinna 
li«m IS strong I do not mean to say that tlie pro- 
vinces have develo^ied n corporate feeling Thw 
provincialism expresses itself in the peoples having 
a disUke for persona coming into their territory 
and taking away the share of livelihood which 


ought to go to some one of their own territory 
I do not mean to Kiy that such feeling does not 
exist \B other countries, hut I find that it exl^ts 
to a greater extent in India 

The survival of social sentiments suited onl} to 
a pro existing political institution manifests'itself 
not only in the attitude of the natives of a pro 
vine© towards a stranger but also m migiu 
tion itself os m the unwillingness of a man to 
leave his own land 

In countries which are inhabited for a long 
time, the people acquire a peculiar sentiment for 
their particular piece of land To leave that land 
and to go anywhere for the purpose of seeking a 
living becomes extremely unpalatable An acre 
of land inherited from one's forefathers becomes 
of far greater anlue than a hundred acres ehewhere 
Many great men of histone fame have shown 
this feeling Mahadaji Scmdia who had become 
the moat powerful potentate m the north, and 
the tU faetn ruler of Delhi used to feel greater 
pnde for hia share m the Patils franchiso ins 
smaU Milage in Dccoin nnd uoed to feel greatly 
flattennl when lie waa nddreased as “ Pitil Rara ’• 
instead of being addrewd as a Maharaja, or Sii** 
dar Although this sentiment has its beautiful 
side. It has some disadvantages This kind of 
attachment makes people less migmtory People 
m newly settled countries liko America, nro 
prepared U> go to any distance for the sake of 
employment This willingness of jieoplo to go to 
auydistwvco greatly surpnaea even knghalmicn 
In Rajputana a landholder isin theory a kinstnan 
of the ruler, and there conacnatiam is still 
greater 

In a particular political community the mor© 
the attachment the niajonty of people may 1 aio 
foi their own land the greater i« the benefit to the 
community Hut m order that such feeling shoxil I 
really be a political strength, the territory deter 
mining the political conception c f community, An 1 
the temtory to which the attachment of the jieo 
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pie IS centered should coincide At present the 
attncUment of the peop’e Ungers to smaller tern 
tory, although oui political conception of the com 
munity is enlarged Social mobility, that is, free 
transposition of the various constituents, within 
the community is of great importance to the de're 
lopment of a society It enables the society to 
denre maximum use of its members It also 
helps in the development tif the common culture 
the use of which has already been discussed 

To speak of the fourth class of psychic condi 
tions which determine the type of social produc 
tion and consumption wo have to deal with very 
multiform phenomena The consumption of goods 
depends not only on direct physical needs but also 
on psychic needs Thefvahions fads, crates, ideas 
on art and style, tastes in pictures and hteratiir© 
formpaitof this class To state all these in 
detail mil prove a sorry task The principles gov 
eming the«e, and the mam changes that are tak 
mg place m the original conditions, are more res 
poctahle to philosophers, and are theiefore given 
a share of treatment 

All the things told above arise out of operation 
of intellect upon senses Our tastes would have 
remained stationary had not the varying miud 
acted on the senses 

Various layers of tastes have made up the pre 
sent psychic condition The different senses 
which we hare, aie educated in a particular way, 
and 80 our tastes are formed These tastes m 
India are at present undergoing a considerable 
modification The old ideas of the beautiful are 
changing and ate being replaced by the new ones 
Proper cultivation of the senses is recjuired to enable 
us to appreciate many things in life Things like 
pictures showing hij,h art, or good music are not 
generally appreciated unless some training on the 
subject 13 already given The difficulties to the 
appreaation of foreign art are great One old 
Bnhmin echool teacher of mine who greatly ap 
predated san^ila (Indian rousie), while teaching 
3o 


the English language to the students bad to ex- 
plain the word rnicsv: He was entirely unmllmg 
to explain the word music by Sangtlu, hut merely 
defined “ what goes by the name music among 
English people is n kind of noiso which they are 
taught to like * 

1 am sure many English people have the same 
altitude towai-ds our music We are not os a 
rule able to apprecute a foreign, system of music 
Most of us do not really understand our owm 
music but as wo unconsciously are educated to its 
tunes from childhood we find some pleasure in it 
How great is the difficulty of acquiring real taste 
for foreign music could be seen from tbo follow 
mg fact Wo find many men amongst us who 
get a maddening sensation when they hear a real 
ly good music of our own But we liardly see 
amongst even tbe most Anglicised of us who get 
that sensation when they bear the best European 
music 

What has an economist to do with the tastes 
of the people I What things could be observe 
with interest ? What place does art have in the 
economic conditions of a community ? 

A change in taste or fashion decitases the 
value of the previously made articles So also 
the people who have acquired the skill for the 
production of articles which have gone out of 
fashion naturally decrease in their productivity 
If the ne-v taste m only a modification of the pre 
existing taste then the class which supplied arti 
cles of the previous taste may not suffer He 
will easily acquire the skill required for the supply 
of a new want But if tbe new tastes which may 
be introduced in the country be osotic then the 
class supplying the old needs suffers heavily The 
promotion of foreign tastes m the country if done 
on « very moderate scale, leaving the native taste 
dominant will add considerably to the enjoyment 
of hfe, but a wholesale promotion of foreign 
tastes succeeds only in rvmung the native artirm 
class, by transferring the patronage to foreign 
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arluans Propondemnco or even introduction ol 
foreign tastes in art may contribute to the injury 
of the native manufactures, but in the case of 
literature the introduction of new tastes wiH not 
prove injurious to the native industry Foreign 
articles could be consumed by any people, hat 
foreign, books will be appreciated only hy those 
who know the language New tastes among 
people arising out of the obsenation of foreign 
worts influence the literature of the country, and 
add to its variety Of course the taste for a 
foreign language does a greit deal of injury if it 
IS promoted at the sacrifice of the native language 
It avill do as it is doing now a great deal of harm 
to out country The benefit of foreign influence 
IS really gamed by the people when there is no 
chance of displacement and strangulation of the 
native industry i 

The education in the English tongue (notwitb 
standing its evil influences) has done us some good 
The British educational policy deserves consider* 
able economic scrutiny 

The fact that education has made wonderful 
progress under the Bntish rule is a matter which 
hardly needs any proof Although a great deal 
remains to be accomplished, still within the last 
hundred years education has progressed , and this 
IS a fact which could hardly be gainsaid The 
new psychic conditions created by this fact are — 

(i) By the breaking of the intellectual and 
physical isolation the social conception has widened 

(ii) Greater variety of sentiments are nourished 
by literature to day Take Marathi literature 
for example The works therein prior to the Bn 
ti«h rule were mostly devotional, or histoncal, 
besides some literary poems, ballads some collec 
tions of tales and a drama or two The psycho 
logy of the people at that time was considerably 
different from what it is today Today there 
IS a greater desire for drama and novels, nnd n 
great deal of variety lias developed thereof, and 
the theatre is considerably encouraged Tbe 


result of Western influence has been not 
merely the mldition of foreign culture, but the 
opening up of the store of ancient Sansknt cul 
ture and ita promotion into a under area 

This effect is seen in tbe history of the vema 
cnlar literatures in the following manner The 
non religious poetry has increased, poetry is made 
to support patnotisro and other feelings which 
made their appearance wntli the British influence 
the devotional feeling has considerably decreased, 
but tbe decrease is more due to a saner outlook 
towards God not by foreign influence so much as 
by the populansation of the higher ideas of the 
past The devotional element asserts itself most 
vehemently when the conditions of life are bad, 
and man feels himself helpless, and the confidence 
of struggling against misery decreases Our 
curiosity and desire for novelty have been rousal 
AH these psychic changes will play a considerable 
part in the future life of our country 

Whether a discussion on education should be 
included in tbe social or psychic conditions, may 
be vanously answered according to different point* 
of new In a sense almost all psychic phenomena 
whicb hear any relation to economic life or social 
phenomena nnd so is education Education is physi 
cal as well as mental, but the greater part of educa- 
tion which weall need is*‘mental ’ m the widest sen'c 
of the word Education is generally given or at 
least should be given to form our mind in such a 
way as to make the human being contribute more 
to soaal and economic life Tlus \% no plaeo to gvre 
a complete theory of education hut only a few 
salient points mil bo noted to bring its economic 
character into prominence 

I«t «a single out the literacy of the people for 
consideration 

The direct effects of literacy are various There 

isn greater increase in the ability of the people 
for production nnd consumption A literate man 
js I elped a great deal m the acquirement of know 
ledgo which will enhance his economic elficiencj 
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He becomes also a better consumer not only 
because he may read books and newspapers but 
also because he is more easily reached by an ad 
vertiser He gets acquainted with new things, 
new styles, although he may be living in a corner 
of a country, or far o£f from a city He can even 
sell more directly to the consumer Many far 
mers in Germany sell their products in the city 
by parcel post The great amount of mail order 
business which we find in America will not have 
Its parallel in India where illiteracy is the rule 
A hterate man is again less likely to bo cheated 
m receipts and in legal deeds The creflit of a 
literate farmer is usually higher than that of an 
illiterate farmer m the same condition 
The indirect moral effect of literacy and know 
ledge 18 the decrease of timidity and suspicion 
This decrease baa important political and social 
effects We need not go into them for the pre 
sent 


Some of the defects of Indian educational con 
ditions are casual They exist because they are 
not paid any sufficient attention Some other 
defects are bound up with certain other social 
and political conditions 

The amsi-ent classes of psjchic conditions 

which ore previously dealt with relate to society 
m Its normal condition This operation is conti 
nuons But there arc some psychic phenomena 
which do not act in that manner Some of them 
are sudden and the greater part of the new condi 
tions brought about by them are shortlived 
although they arise by the operation of certain’ 

psychic eharaetensties into unusual activity by 
the attention of the people to things regaiding 
trhieh then- mind might have been feeling nn 


The direct economic etToet of such period is the 
promotion of literary and artistic output, which 
■s m fact the food on which that animated eondi 

t.on lives But It has an indirect eireet also The 

abuonnal action of society leaves, after the event 


ful time has passed and tho excitement is over, 
some lasting effects on the mind of tho people, 
and tho previously normal character of mind is 
considerably modified The new form of mind 
th^ created, will necessarily act on the social and 
economic life of the future 


W.O ponou oi a great excitement in a 
country the production of literature is greatly 
accelerated When there are some great party 
questions to ho fought the public is keen in watch 
ing tho events In countries avith popular 
governments tins factor is very important The 
sale of newspapers books and ponodirals goes on, 
and so go on the productions Tho agitation 
consequent on the partition of Bengal and tho nn 
rest which followed have distinctly made the 
people more curious regarding the different parts 
of the country, and Us leading men At that 
time no concrete questions were to be fought out 
in the newspapers The people warred on questions 
of more theoretical nature, as to whether the 
moderate or the extremist Swaraj ivaa the belter 
of the two The government was at that time 
going to give neither It there was any concrete 

question to be fought. It was whether the Con 

gross should be dominated by a particular party 

or not Thu, little question had created a^eat 
fclefseulimeutintho country and promoted 
the sale „f „ewspapera, leallets, pictures, etc 

It the exciting penods occur again and again 
rathe history of a countiy, the magnitude Tf 
their on! effects lend to minimise Excitement 
and agitation are dene with greater self coutrel 
7 e people who become used to them A re 
~ of such periods influences the nation”, 

racter of the people and makes themaclivo 
anfi energetic Their luterest .he secml, pel, 
tical and economie co nditions i, augmented 

®lr“c?^''k= -'>7 tte 
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Final Btpnrt ol Iht Rojal Commisslim on 
Inillan Finance and Currenc]. 

BYD E W 


HE Roytal Cotmuission on Indian Finance 
and Currency owes its origin to the 
vigorous agitation set on foot in tho first 
instance, by the Hon ble Mr Montagu ebb, 
formerly Chairman of tho Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, and followed up by the various 
European Chambers of Commerce m the country 
The gravamen of their agitation was that tho 
surplus cash balances of tho Government of India 
had va tcceat years been ^\loy,ed to swell to 
abaormalpi-oportionStSpcciaUj m London thattbe 
Gold Standard Reserve should not be located tn 
London when its proper and natural pLaco was 
India, that the manner and method of the sale of 
the Council Bills was open to improvement, and 
that tho monetary interests of India were greatly 
subordinated to tho«8 of certain lofiuential 
bankets and financing houses m tho nietropoUa 
of the British Empire A large number of ques 
tions on the subject had been put to tho SeciV' 
tary of State in Farhament and that function 
ary had, in response to the general voice of the 
Hoase of Commons, to issue a white jvipcT on the 
fubjcct of the awollen cash balances ant also in 
reference to tie silver purchases made through 
a firm or two of monopolivts Tlie publication of 
Uiovj rarliamentarj paj'crs was exceedingly 
opportune an 1 Iwd the eflcct of clearing np ninny 
an unfounded nji«under«it'u ding which lal 
rve^ded in Anglo Indian nionetiry circles and 
in the columns their nceveiiitevl organa of 
jul he opinion Meanwhile a Royal Oommiesion 
Was appointed to inquire into the several matters 
which were the continuous topic of agitation in 


this country It consisted of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as the President and the under 
mentioned gentlemen as its members — Lord 
Faber Lord Kilbracken, Sir Robert Chalmers, 
Sir Earnest Cable, Sir Shaptirji B Bbtrucha, Sir 
James Begbie Mr R \S Gillvn, Mr H N 
Gladstone and Mr J il Keynes 

As usual, & variety of opinions was expressed 
on the personnel of the Commission but it is now 
anaent history to refer to that criticism Suffice 
to say, that the Indian Press was not a little 
disappointed at the inadequacy of the number of 
Indians appointed on the Commission One 
member lepresenting the Indian point of view in 
a body of ten was considered a great disappoint 
meni It was indeed a legitimate grievance that 
for a population of tUicty one crorcs there should 
have been only one representative At any 
mto two more, one representing the Bengal Fi-eei 
deocy, and one repre«enting the Madras Presi 
dency, might have given the Indian public com 
plete satisfaction Tho Indian Press held it that 
the single representation was tantamount almost 
to neglect of the interests of the Indian 
people , and that the Secretary of State had not 
impartially discharged lus obvious duties towards 
the people of India unrepresented and uninflu 
ential as they ore, whose welfare was paramount 
for the inquiry However the Commission was 
formed to proceed at once with the investigation 
and it was deemed futile to say aught more on 
the subject of the made juacy of Indian represcu 
Ution on the CommiSMon It was only another 
grievous mstanco of the fact of Indian interests 
being invanally Bubordinated, m mattora of 
public policy, to those of the * white Brahmins' 
of the governing race 

The Commission rat for the first ti me to invcsti 
gate into tho matters entnisted to ,t on 27th 
May 1917 and ndjounicsl on Gtli August, liavitig 
had in the interval twenty eight sittings. It 
recotded the evidence of twenty two witnesaee 
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two only of ^hom wore Indiana one nn oflicinl, 
Mr Bhupendranath Mitia, CIE, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of Indm m the 
Finance Department, who gave his evidence on 
behalf of the Government of India, and the other 
a non oflicial, Mr M R Sundara Iyer, Secretary 
to the Economic Association of Madras and nomi 
nated by the Madras Government The rest 
were official and non official Europeans The 
officials on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
lodbiwere Mr Lionel Abrahams C R , Assistant 
Under Secretary of State for India , Mr F W 
Newmarch, Financial Secretary at the^ India 
Office , Mr Walter Badcock, C S I , Accountant 
General to the India Office , and Mr Scott, 
Broker to the Secretary of State m Council 
The officials on behalf of the Government of India 
were —Mr 0 T Bari'ow, 0 S I , formerly Comp 
troUer and Auditor General , hir II F Ho 
ward, CIE, 1 0 S , Collector of Customs, Cal 
cutta and Sdr Thomas Smith, nominated by the 
Government of the United P^ovincei The non 
official witnesses examined were Sir Daniel 
Hiimilton, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce Mr Toomey, Manager of the National 
Bank of India , Mr T Fraser,* Manager of the 
Chartered Bank , Air Clayton. Cole, ex Governor 
of the Bank of England , Mr H Ross, retired 
Calcutta merchant , Mr A McRobert, Indian 
Woollen manufacturer , Idr James N Graham, 
nominated by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce , 
the Ilonffile Mr Montagu Webb, Chairman of 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce , Mr W B 
Hunter, Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of 
Madras and Chairman of the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce , Mr C C MacLeod, nominated by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce , Mr Marshall 
Reid, CIE, Bombay merchant , Mr Le Mer 
chant, a former Member of the Indian Currency 
Commission of 1S98 , and Mr L G Dunbar, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal 
The second and last session of the Commission 


commenmd on 23rd October nnd ended on 14th 
November 1913 during which 12 more wltncsnes 
were examined, whereof two vvei’© non oflicial 
Indian*, namely , Mr Vidya&agar Pandya Store 
tary of the Indian Bank of Madras but nominated 
by the Madras Government, and Mr I>idih.a M 
Dalai, Bombay stock broker, nominated by the 
Bombay Governinont Among the remaining 
ten there were non official Europe-ms, some 
officials, both in active service and retired as 
under — Sir James Meston K C S I , Lieut- 
Governor of the United Provinces and formerly 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Finance Department , Mr Moreton Frenen the 
great advocate of silver currency , Dr Stanley 
Retd, Editor of the Txmta of India. , Mr I* C 
Uamson, a retired Indian Civil servant who 
held vanous posts in the Finance Department 
Mr Lawrence Cume, a member of the India 
Counnl,Lord Inchcape, a formei member of 
the India Council, belter known as Sir James 
Mackay m India and the leading agitator 
of the closure of the hlints m 1893 

Sir P Schuster, a member of the India 
Council , Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, late 
binance Minister of India , Mr Lionel Abrahams 
once more , and Sir T W. Holdemess K C S I 
the present Under Secretary of State for India 

It would thus be seen that only three Indian 
non official witnesses, out of a population of 31 
crores bad been examined as witnesses That was 
the mewrare of the solicitude of the authonties 
to voice the voice of the Indian people on a 
subject of such fai reaching consequences ns the 
Currency of the country on which opinions aro 
wi widely at variance 1 

As tp the scope of the rofcronco, it may be 
given bodily m the words of the text appointing 
tho Royal Commission “ To inquire into the 
location and management of the goneml bnlancoe 
•of the Government of Indu , the sale in London 
nfOonncil Bills and Transfers) the taoasurcs 
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taken by the Indian Government and the Secro 
tary of State for India m Council to maintain 
the exchange value of the Rupee in pursuance of 
or supplementary to the recommendations of tho 
Indian Currency Commission of 1898, more 
particularly with regard to the location, disposition 
and employment of the Gold Standard and Paper 
Currency Reserves , and whether the existing 
piactice on these matters is conducive to the 
interests of India , also to report on the suit 
ability of the financial organisation and procedure 
of tho India office, and to make recommen- 
dations " 

The Commission was appointed on tho 17th 
April 1913 and the final report was submitted 
on 2Uh Pehruary 1914, say in tea months 
during which 34 meetings had taken place and 33 
witnesses had been examined It is but seldom 
that the Report of n Commission has boen pub 
Iished with such praiseworthy , celebrity and with 
such excellent vinaniinity as to give general satis 
faction , and so far the Commissioners are to bo 
cordially congratulated on the good, solid public 
service they haie rendered to the country and its 
people There is only one note of dissent, and 
that by Sir James Beghie, the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Bank of Bombay, who ob^^erves 
that he is “ unable to concur in the conclusions 
and recommendations contained in the Report on 
the subject of the currency ^xilicy ” This note of 
dissent will, no doubt, be greatly welcomed by 
the Indian pubhc, and specially by practical stu- 
dents of Indian finance and currency, as it will 
afford the opportunity of examining hia arguments 
and concluding therefrom how far they are well- 
founded or lU founded 

For purpows of convenience and reference 
the Commission has taken the trouble to 
summanso at tliecnl of the icport theronclu 
610 ns arrive<l at To the general reader who has 
no leisure to study the text of the report b«t who 
IS desirous of learning the sahent points of the 


recommendations made by tho Commission this 
summaiy will certainly prove to be of tho greatest 
utility and interest 

Coming now to the text of tho leport itself it 
may bo at once observed that the most absorbing 
and informing part of it is the one which has re- 
ference to the future of the Indian currency itself. 
It would be well, therefore, to enlarge on it alone* 
bleauwhile it may be worthwhile to point out b» 
bnellyas possible within these limited pages apoint 
or two oa wluchtheComiaiesioneiw have made their 
observations They are perfectly pertinent and re- 
levant bo many W'ere the ill informed, if not ill 
found^, allegations made m and out of the Press, 
both in India and England, and even in tho House 
of Commons, by persons holding a sort of meagre 
biief on behalf of the principal objectors to the 
method and manner in which the Secretary of 
State finances for Indian requirements in London, 
that the Comnusion has been constnuned to clenr 
the ground by remarking as follows m the Cth 
poragrapb of its report “ Much of the criticism 
directed against the Indian Government and the 
India Office both in the evidence given before the 
Commission and elsewhere, has been founded on & 
mistaken attempt to deal vvitb one or another of 
those quotations separately, and a failure to con- 
sider the Indiau financial and currency system a* 
a whole This tendency has beea accentuated by 
the absence of any full or clear exposition of that 
system by the responsible unthonUes," Going 
through the evidence, and especially the appen- 
dices to the report, the reader will bo able 
to fully confirm the observation of the Commis 
won Even the Chambers of Commerce seem to 
have consciougly or unconsciously eired In all 
their agitation, pnoi to the date of tho Commis- 
won, they had virulenUy attacked tho system of 
the cash balances in Ueservo Treasuries, while 
clamorous that jMirt of it should bo ofiered to 
trade through the I?reis\dency Banks during the 

period of the monetary stringency which periodic* 
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allj occurs in the country The appendices reveal a 
ma^ of correspondence on the subject extending 
over thirtj years and more which tell the unbiaeced 
reader that the criticism hurled at the authoiitiea 
was unfounded Surely the clamorous mercantile 
community had in the records of their respective 
Chambers, specvaWy those of Bombay and Bengal, 
that correspondence They should have known of it 
So that when they criticised the action of Govern 
ment they nore either forgetful of it or that they 
deliberately ignored it to suit their own inter 
ested agitation It can therefore bo easily under 
stood the following additional observation which 
the Oomtnission has made in theCth paragraph of 
its report “ The appendices to our reports con 
tain a eories of ofheial memoranda and despatches 
which go far towards 61hng the gap while the 
historical summary which wo give in the next 
section should sufQce to make the system, its 
objects and its methods, readily intelligent to 
any one who is interested in them ” Beading 
between the lines it will he evident that it is an 
implied rebuke to those who criticised the Qoiem 
ment without first getting tberaselrea informed 
of the memoranda and despatches which are mostly 
public property At the same time the observa 
tion will also servo as a reminder to the govern 
ing authorities that it is better to give as wide a 
publicity as possible to important correspondenee 
and State papers on financial matters and not allow 
them to be secreted in the dusty bureaus of their 
Secretariat Indeed it may be generally ob'serv 
ed that the wider the publicity tbe Government 
can give to public affairs and explain the aims and 
objects of their policy and action, the Jess there 
will he of what is called ignorant or ill founded 
cnticism Much of the misunderstanding that 
has taken place m financial matters and currency 
m recent times has its origin in the secretiveness 
of the nnthonties. But for such misunderstand 
ing it IS doubtful whether the costly machinery of 
tho Currency Commission Would have been nt aU, 


necessary The tax payer*! might have been Based 
a few hundred thousand pounds which might have 
been more usefully employed The question of 
currency then might have been really well thresh 
ed out by a Committee of independent experts 
conversant with tho feelings and sentiments of 
tlw» people and tlvoir needs and teqvuremeats from. 
their point of view, and not from the point of an 
interested and infinitesimal minority which seems 
to liave tho ears of Government and which, at 
times, has, owing to tho weakness of that autho 
nty, forced its hands and dominated its policy 
The Government ought to leain a lesson which 
the Commission has taught them in this respect 
Leaving this subject alone, which is really a 
preamble, but a necessary preamble that serves as 
a warning for the future, we might now proceed 
with what the CommisBion has said in tjie 8th 
paragraph of the repoit It refers to the policy 
adopted by the Government on the recommondn 
tion of tbe Fowler Committee of 1898 It is not 
disposed to disturb it because it says that none of 
the witnesses save one was in favour of a rever 
sal Tliat may be readily acknowledged But 
at the same time it is essential to remember in 
this place that the Fowler Committee was really 
a make believe one and that it simply registered 
the foregone conclusion previously ninved at by 
the Secretary of State Its recommendations were 
against the weight of the evidence touching the 
undesirability of a gola currency or a gold stand 
ard for so poor a country as India It is much 
to be wished that in their dehberations the Com 
mission had absolutely ignored the Fowler Com 
mittee But it has taken as an accomplished fact 
the gold standard they recommended and the 
final Bang of the exchange value of the Rupee at 
sixteen pence when not intrinsically worth teuj 
Of coarse, it is perfectly intelligible that e%ery 
Witness examined by the Royal Commission con-> 
demued, aave one, explicitly or imphedly “tho 
idea of ajcoversal of the policy of 1893 and 1893 ” 
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The ^^tnesses era almost all representatives of 
foreign traders and the exchange banks As 
said before no representative Indiana of knowledge 
m currency were before them So that practicallj 
ln<^Lanswere unrepresented before the Oommi'>sion 
Hence it is too rash an inference for the Com 
mission to deduce that “ India had derived enor 
mous benefits from the substitution of gold for 
6il\er as the standard of \alue, and Indias future 
prosperity is hound up with the maintenance of 
the gold standard It is out of question m this 
place to demonstrate to the hilt the fallacy of this 
dictum So far no enlightened Indian who has 
carefully studied the problem of the effects of the 
closure of the Mints since 1893 an 1 the so called 
benificval consequences of the maintenance of the 
gold standard since 1898 can unreservedly accept 
the postulate laid down by the Commission 
It IS futile at this stage to go over the past 
history of the currency Volumes might bo 
written on the subject to deny the accuracy of 
that self gratifying dictum — but what may be its 
practical utility? The artificial walls constructed by 
the empiricists of the Government of India and 
the buttress in the form of a Gold Standard 
llesene erected by another set of empiricists will 
not fall at the blast of the trumpet of poor 
Indians They aay accomplished facta have to be 
looked into the face s5o the facts being what 
they are it may be more useful now to understand 
what the Gommi««ion has to eay on this, the only 
Impoitont, branch of its investigation There is 
the deliberate statement in the 64th paragraph of 
the report to the effect that it would cot bo to 
the ftlvantago of India to encourage the increased 
use of gold for internal circulation And, again, 
in the 7Cth paragraph, it is observeil that tbepeo 
plo of India do not now need any considenible 
amount of gold for circulaticsl as currency, and 
the currency most suitable for the internal pur- 
poses of India consists of rupees and notes 
These ate sound observations with which every in 


telligent unit of tho Indian population must agree 
Having regard to the fact tint 80 per cent of the 
Indian population is engaged, directly or indirect 
ly, in agncultiiril pursuits, and that it is oftener 
than not difficult for them, jear in and year out, 
to eke out a bare subsistence, commonsense sug 
gests that it would be rank folly to force gold 
on such on immense population for its daily 
domestic purposes and other wants When we 
further consider how lo a famine year they have 
no reserves to fall back upon and are obliged to 
flock to tho famine relief camps to stave off 
hunger it would be simple midsummer madness 
to expect that such a miserable class of Indian 
humanity could have even a jingle gold com to 
boast of duiang ordinary seasons With millions, 
even m ordinary season it is an effort to 
obtain two full meals a day The proportion of 
those earning a bare “living wage" is vast, 
while that of the unemployed >s not incon 
stderable Even the possession of a few 
silver rupees or ornaments is only an index 
of their extreme po^'e^ty This possession is 
stimulated by that religious instinct which dio 
tales that it should be reserved for a rainy day or 
for proper death ceremonies It is so far then 
a matter of congratulation that the Royal Com 
mission has at last realised the fact which tho 
Fowler Committee of 1898 miserably failed to do 
hgged on from behind by the selfish and intensely 
intereoted class of fotcign traders, that sham Com 
imtte© recommended a Gold Standard Reserve and 
a gold eutrency It is indeed a fortunato circum 
stance that the Commis'^ioners have in no way 
boon obsessed by the present cry of that class and 
realised the naked poverty of the people To 
force on such an impoverished population a costly 
gold currency must prove disastrous in tho end 
The CommLsaion has clearly foreseen the dread 
consequences and so far wisely recommended that 
It isnotto the advantage of India to circulate more 
widely theuso of gold Of course not, and it was 
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aUo wise stAtesmanslup on its part to furtlioi do 
dare that tho cim-eney should be one suited to tho 
requirements and sentiments of tho people It 
may theitsfore be anticipated that tho Indian Go 
verninent would no longei persist in its foHj to 
force gold as the mteiested classes hare been 
clamouring 

But while credit should be given to the 
Commission foi this frank and prudent declaration, 
it IS a matter of regret that it has refrained from 
pushing its opinion to a logical conclusion, namely, 
to re\ert to the free use of silver as the only 
salvation for the future pro«perity of the Indian 
population The Commission itself recognises 
the dread contingency of forcing masses of gold on 
the country Tho members fear the consequences 
that may again overtake the country were gold 
to be a drug in the market How may it adeet 
prices? Mhatmaybe the economic consequences 
of millions of gold in circulation ? Is it possible 
to conceive of another economic revolution m6 
nitely worse than the one which followed in the 
tram of the closure of the mints 2 

Is there any middle course ? If a gold currency 
IS not advantageous to India, and if the Govern 
mcnt will not, with courage in both its hands, 
revert to a silver currency, which is so admirably 
adapted to the needs and requirements of the 
people, what other course will it take ? Judging 
from the way in which the Commission has 
expressed itself we should infer that it would 
allow things to drift as we see them to day In 
other words, that it would not interfere with the 
huge token currency of Kupees Neither wrould 
it stop the circulation of gold In short, it would 
like to see both metals serving the needs of the 
country side by side That signifies bimetallism, 
dr to speak exactly, m the words of lUr jrorton 
Prewen, it signifies “ Ivistard bimetallism The 
Government would not venture to pronounce like 
36 


tho Fieiicli Government and tho Latin Union 

that both silver and gold may bo considered as 

legal tender A legal declaration tliat tbo uSo of 
both metals is lawful and that they may bo 
eachanged nt their natural ratio, would bo 
bimetaHism But tho use of both, without a 
legal declaration is unto like a bastard, and there* 
fore the currency maybe nghtly termed '‘bastard 
bimetallism ’ The certain effect however of this 
deliberate expression of opinion from the Com- 
micston must eventually foita the liands of tho 
Indian Government, at no distant date, to 
announce that bimetallism is the sole and proper 
solution of Its cmrency difliculties It has groped 
m the dark for twenty years It has stumbled 
backward end forward It has sometimes become 
crippled And all through it has shifted and 
shuflled to bring about what is absurdly called 
"stabibty m exchange’ without any sohd foun* 
datton to rest exchange upon But a fight has 
now dawned on its mmd The Commission has 
offered that light whereby to illuminate the dark 
path it has hitherto trod It is to be devoutly 
hoped that with the aid of that light its vision 
will be clearer and it will reach the right and only 
goal Indian currency may then find an enduring 
resting place with the greatest success and prospe 
nty to the people who have been hitherto puzzled 
and amazed and asked whether the Government 
in matters of currency stands on its head or 
legs 

Nothing need be said about tho rest of the 
references As tho Statist has tersely stated in 
its issue of 21st March 1? st, nil the matters were 
of no importance whatever and might have been 
easily settled in consultation with bankers and 
accountants It was all " leather and prunella,” 
so to say, and the Indian public need not bother 
its head about them Aye, not even about the 
Gold Standard Reserve which is steadily marching 
to its fate Slow footed Nemesis is bound to 
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overwhelm it one daj Perhaps, it is test that 
it should be 80 Governments as a rule ignore 
nil wslrmngs and prudent advice They only leem 
lessons when a cruel fate overtakes them, say, by 
means o! a huge catastrophe The cyclone of 
currency is brewing and is destined to burst on 
the Indian Government at the right hour and 
sweep awaj this fantastic and unnatural artifice 
whereby the present excliange conditions are 
propped up That cyclone will clear away the dust 
now thrown m the ejes of the ignorant public 
and enable them to see with perfect gaze what a 
colossal blunder or rather a chapter of blunders 
that was ushered mhy the closure of the Mints 

Secondary Education through the Medium 
of the Vernaculars.* 

I BY THE WUn BISHOP OP MADRAS 


If T will be generally agreed that ultimately in 
|l stniction in non language subjects in both 
* pntnary and •ecotidary schools and ultimately 
m the tJruversities themselves must bo given 
through the medium of the vernaculars in India 
as in evxry other civilised country throughout the 
worl 1 The present system of conveying instruc 
tion through the medium of a foreign language 
cannot be jnstifioil from an educational point of 
vnew 

To begin wth it places an intolemble burden 
on the students For the great majority of them 


• We »re obliged to the Sectetery of the Natiooat Coao 
cil of Edii'^tioo Uedrta, for the following iteteit-eetsen 
**E<]arkt>on throotb the mediom of the temacilert" 
MejMred tor the Cotora tlee by the Lorcl Ciehop ef 
Medrei and Mr« Annie Resent. The enbject !• ooeef 
tital impertenee end Is et present cleitning the attenbon 
of ell thonghtfol Edocetionlits in Ronth Ind a. We are 
gied to be able to furniah our reedrn anth two ineb 
teloeWe proeooocemwti, on tbls topic ol abforbliis 
interest-fFd I R.] K u» n>.i>« 


it crushes all independence and originality of 
thonght, it also greatly hampers them in the 
acquiMtion of knowledge and nukes it much more 
didicuIC to assimilate ideas At the same time to 
give instruction through the medium of foreign 
language equally imposes a great burden upon the 
teachers The large majority of teacliers in secon 
dary schools have a compaiatively poor hand of 
the English language To be obliged to give in* 
struction in it, therefore, makes their teaching 
mechanical and lifeless The foreign language thus 
imposes a crushing weight upon the whole educa 
tional system of India and to a very largo extent 
13 responsible for the lack of initiative and want 
of ongmahty that is supposed to be characteristic 
of the Indian mind 

Then, again, the present system is creating n 
great cleavage between the English educated olsss 
and the moss of the population, as has been truly 
said each cLvia is now living in a woild of its own 
The mosses are practically shut out from the light 
which the educated cK«ses enjoy ’ If knowledge 
and culture are to permeate down from the educa 
to I classes to the masRos of the population, it is 
essential that the ideas of the Western world 
should be translated into the vernaculars of India 
and made accessible to the people in their own 
language 

The present system, too, tends to the impover 
ishment of the vernaculars themselves, or at any 
rat* it prevents their enrichment by the now 
thought and culture that is flowing into India 
Tlie best thinkers in the country are now using 
not their own vcrnaculara but English to express 
their ideas The result is ‘that the vernaculars 
are being neglected and vernacular literature re 
ceives little or no stimulus from the progress of 
thought and culture among the eilncate<l few This 
M « great enl To imporensh the vernaculars of 
India IS to impovertsh the thought* and foehngs 
of the mass of the people 
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Then, so long Western knowledge la 
only expressed m English, it will always remiun 
an exotic It can ucvei bo really assimilated by 
the people of India or enter into their life Ideas 
never appeal to the heait of a people until they 
are expressed m its own language, and until ideas 
touch a nations heart, they wll only rao\6 on the 
surface of its Ufe 

Two mam objections may be ur^ed against 
making the \ernaiuhrs the medium of instruction 
in secondary schools 

The first is that there are senous practical 
difBcultiea m the way There ore no text books 
in the vevn.iculai'S There are no scientific and 
technical terms in the vernaculars In many 
schools they have not all the same vernacular In 
Madras, for example, there are schools wbenB there 
arc Tamils and Telugusand Urdu speaking Maho 
medans These practical difficulties no doubt 
ex St, but as a rule they ate gteaUy exaggetated 
Text books in all the subjects needed would spnng 
up withm a few months as soon as there was a 
demand for them, and the difficulty of providing 
scientific and technical terms for irorks on 
History, Geography, Geology and Science is not 
greater than the difficulty of providing technical 
terms for the translation of the Bible or of the 
English Prayer Book After all this is only the 
same difficulty that every vernacular in the West 
has successfully oaercome in the jiast The 
difficulty, too, that would anse from the fact that 
in some schools the students do not all speak the 
same vernaciiLir, is one that affects only a Very 
small minority of the schools In South India it 
exists chiefly in Sfadras and in a few towns on the 
border line between two vernaculars In most 
cases the difficulty could be met by ». Utile extra 
expenditure of money In other cases it would 
bo no great hardship for a few boys to have to 
learn a vernacular akin to their own and use it 
ns a medium of instruction A Tamil boy could 
much mote easily acquu-e knowledge through the 


medium of Telegu than through the medium of 
Enghsh A few boys, it is true, would be placed 
at a disadvantage But this would l>o a. small 
matter as compared with the enormous gam the 
change would bring to the vast majoiity of the 
people 

There Will probably beamoie senous opposi 
tion to the proposal on political grounds Tho 
change will be regarded as reactionary It will 
be assumed that it will tend to disunion by inten 
sifymg race consciousness and weakening by 
dimmisbing the j^ossibilities of common notion 
which the use of one language gives to all cducat 
ed men At the present moment the fact that 
educated men all over India know English and 
use the English language u undoubtedly an im 
portent factor in the growth of a national senti 
ment \Vithout it the National Congress would 
be an irajiossibDity 

This objection is undoubtedly one which will 
carry great weight, and in view of it, ibis necessaiy 
to emphasis© th© fact that there is no reason why 
English should not be taught quite as effectively 
and widely as at present oven though instruction 
in ordinary subjects were given through the vet 
nacuUr English would under the new system be 
taught an a second language Ear more time and 
attention could be given to tho direct study of 
than IS possible at present At tho present time 
English is, to a large extent, picked up by the 
students m the course of their study of other 
subjects If the language were studied more for 
its own sake, it could be taught mom scientifical 
ly and more correctly IVe must remember, too, 
that, apart from politics, there are strong ptncti 
caJ reasons which mil always give a high com 
mercial value to a sound knowledge of Eoghsh, 
and so long as this is the case there is no reason 
to tear that a knowledge of EngUsh will be 
neglected 
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English as taught to little childreu by half educat* 
©d Indian teachers is rarely “ English os sho is 
spoke lo begin with, while an Indian can teach 
English literature to M A classes quite as well 
as an Englishman can teach it, small children 
should be taught by English people, and by Eng 
lish people of gentle birth — preferably women 
They should teach by familiar chat and simple 
stones, and all the dreary verbiage of subject, 
copulate and object, all the weary parsing and 
analysing, should bo left to the ycai before matn 
culahon, cmmined up so long as examiners de 
mand it, and promptly forgotten as soon aa possi 
ble The appalling amount of useless lubbish 
ladled into boys heads under the name of ‘ Eng 
lish grammar wastes many months of time that 
might be more usefully employed, and the result 
IS seen in the stilted and unnatural letters >vrit 
ton by many matriculates They are ridiculed 
for them, while it is the system that should be 
blamed 

On the use of the vernaculars as the medium of 
instruction in Secondary Schools, there is procti 
cally unanimity of opinion But to overcome the 
inertLi of habit, and the piessute ignorantly ex 
ercised by parents, it is necessary that this use 
should be obbgatoiy, not optional This was 
pressed on the Department by Mr —now the Hon 
— P 8 Sivaswarai Aiyar in 1905, but has not yet 
been earned out 


In 1904 tho s^m8 gentleman, then acting as th< 
S^retary to the “ Council ol Native (now Indian) 
Education, Madras urged that it a School Final 
Liaminatioii wore to be established, “it mnst be 
conducted in the vernacuUi ' A School Final 
Examination lias been established but still recoi: 
nisos English as the medium of instruction At 
the meeting held on January , 1 st, n, 
year. It was decided that the reform “should bo 
gereimlthroughout .11 elasses of High Schools 
audit was pointed out that the failure of the 
Agricultural Schools mid Colleges “can be traced 
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to Secondary Education houiggn on in tho English 
langungo ’ It would bo well deflnitoly to lay 
down tho principle that oil subjects, othei tlian 
Enghsh as a langiioge, should be taught iii the 
vernacular, then our Indian boys would ho in 
the same advantageous position as tho Japanese, 
who learn all subjects m their own tongue, and 
tale Enghsh as a compulsory second langimge 
•If this principle be adopted up to Matriculation 
the education will bepmctlcal, con-, stent and effec’ 
tne right through tfic school period, and Enghsh 
will be known foi all useful purposes ns well as ,t 
18 known to day Those who wish to do so can 
specialise in it during their years m College 
There are many other reasons why tho vema 
cuW should be used for aU purpees „ secondaiy 
schools, reasons touching on nationality, patniw 
tisn),the ennehment of vernacular literatures 
and so on But I am content here to dwell on' 
the cemmoDsense and obvious view, that it 
smooths the way to knowledge which the child 
must tread, leaves his intelhgence free, and en 

ables his obrervation and his reasoning faculties 
to work on the subjects presented to him without 
the fetters of a foreign tongue Inventiveness 
WU,^ stimulated, „ng.„„hty encouraged, ^era 
the child IS no longer hampered by the diflioul 
..»^ofmere,ang„ag^.,.,,,.g,„_,.^^^^^^^ 

Might and Right 
aba wntes in TU Commonmal _ 

It why her policy that Great Britain justifies 
her claim to Imperml power She rules 

might, hut by right of her eveeutiie gem”” a2 
er high Ideal of Empire_an Empire of which the 
component parts shall enjoy as great a „ 2 ‘ 

»I .tonomy a, shall he 

tenance of the integrity of the 1 , * 

ensure for each of the pal . ' 

greater prosperity, and a gieatoi ° " 

renldeverheen^edhyrylT;!;*^"" 
^tateofisoUtedbutuncertain^lendour “ “ 
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Legal Status of a British Protectorate 

u\ 

MR lUrANBHVW KOVAJI, BA LL.H 
(ioZiei^or, Blanlyrt^ yyataland PrvUcloratt^ 

1I\T Is a Irotectoratc anl what is the 
status of natues living in Biitish Protcc. 
tointes? These are the questions which 
many lawyers must bo asking tbemsehes in \iew 
of a recent judgment of the l^st African Appeal 
Court m acaseknown es The klasai Case The 
questions are not very easy of a solution, and if 
the decision of the learned appeal judges is good 
tiw one cannot but hold with Mi Bumble that 
law, IS an ass That the case involves consider 
ablo hardship and calls for administrative interfer 
ence could be easily l^een The pUintiOk in this 
u 0 were leading chiefs of the blasai tnbe suing 
on theu beb vlf and on behalf of the othei mem 
lers of the tube gsneially The defendants weia 
tl e Oovernment of Isast Africa ind others The 
action was m sub tance one for damages for breach 
of an agreement made m ISOl between the Gov 
ernuient of Last Africa and the Masai tnbe, and 
in resj cct of stock illegally removed by the sail 
Government and by certain officials under orders 
of said Government , for a decl vi-ation of certain 
rights under tbo agreement and for injunctions 
against the Government, and the said officials 
It hcetns by an agreement made in 1J04 
between the chiefs of the Masai Tnbe and Sir 
Donald btewart, the CooiraiSvioner of the luist 
\frica Ihotectorate, it was agreed tint the 
Mas.u should vacate the whole of the Rift Valley, 
which they liad occupied for years, to be used by 
tl e Government for puipo'vos of European settle 
ment, and thjt the Oovernmert should leserve 
two areas foi the Maan known as the ^o^them 
Masai Reserve an I Southern Masai Reseive, anil 
shoul I grant them a light of roid including access 


to water to allow of then;. keeping up communicate 
ion between tho two reserved areas IIis XU 
jestys Commissioner further undertook with the 
approval of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
AOlurathat the settlement arrived at should be 
tndunngso long as the Xlasai as a race should 
exist 

In accordance with this agreement the plaintiffs 
and tbo Masai left the Rift Valley, that is, the 
Government received m full tho consideration 
agreed u|ion by the 1004 agreement 

Ero long the settlers demanded that the XUaai 
should be moved on again Tho Colonial Socro- 
tary stated that this would only be permitted at 
the request of tho natives themselves, and even 
tuallyitwas represented that this condition was 
fulfilled by a document signed by some tnhal 
chiefs — the paid servants of the administrition>- 
mlOll This was what was done Some chiefs 
of the Masai tnbe who were living in the Jvorth 
ern Reserve were made to enter into an agree 
ment with tho Governor of the East Afnca Pro- 
tectorate by wbch they agreed to vacate at such 
lime os the Governor might direct the ^orthe^l 
llftsai Reserve wJnch they had hitherto inhabited 
an! to remove to such an area on the south side 
of the Uganda Railway as the Government might 
locate to them 

Tlie plaintiffs contended that they were not 
consulted by, and they never autbonsed those 
chiefs to execute the 19U agreement on their 
behalf, that they never con'^ented to the agree 
ment or authonsed any one to consent to it, and 
BO the agreement was not binding on them They 
sued for a declaration that they were still entitled 
totheEorthein Reserve under the 1904 agree 
ment 

Th. OtisI Justice ot the E„t Afno. Protec- 
tomte d.,a.,uied the »ct.o„ on the grounds thst 
U . .greement of 1 904 end the subsequent agree 
ment ot 1011 wore tteaties and that anj sots don. 
in nmumng the Masai and their stock had been 
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done m carrjing out such treaties and that both 
the treaties and the acts of the defendants were 
Acts of State a\hich are not cognizable by a Mu 
nicipal Court 

The ^tesn appoeled and the three appeal judgea 
iinamiaously uphold the docieion of the loner 
court They held that the East Afiica Protce 
toratn nos a foreign country in which His Majesty 
had jurisdiction nothin the meaning of the For 
oign Jurisdiction Act, 1890 Hex w Crcnro* nns 
referred to and the following flicia of Vaughan 
Williams LJ were quoted with approial — 

Qoaer.llj, I miy a.j, I 

po.iible for US to say that at the date ot the Order in 
Conned of May 9, 1831, the territory, the aubj.et ot that 
Order, waa not a foreign oonntry, that is, a enuntry not 
of Her llajoaty’a dnminiona The territory had not been 

anneredanaatobeonmo part of Her Mnje.ty a territo. 
ml dominiena Beehn.eala.d Proteetnrat. 

under Hi, Uaje.l, a doinininn in the aenae of power aed 
luriadiation but it la not under hia dominion in the aen« 
of terntoml dominion 

The following remarks of kennedy, L J , were 
also quoted — ’ 

oonntry in wh.n. 

.a a nrilL f Jon.d.ct.on 

<^Z ’Z T > 1-0 Brit, ah 

After quoting the ahoy, the President of the 
Appeal Court proceeded 
“ A» in Boohuamland so in Ea«t Ar 
been no fern.., annnratmn of tb. “r!,! “Z'’"” 
by Lord Halabuty in thn conraa of the nrmm i" 
loara th.Qne.n which a e. . J* . ‘ "'P 

For.gnJ„r„d,rl,onAet,1890 I I , “• 

'P™ * "O'ereign to take lomlnry " “q 

Jona'dielinnAe, 18» ""nV.™.', .“jt r'"'""'" 

enoe beiag that Hia Maieatr in r ? 

Proteeteral. . f " g„ "ee^ 

' t.. R 1910, K IhiS ' — ~ — ~ 


faotand find that some other acta of the Crown hare 
amounted to annoiation, as ataled abore, f am unable to 
find that auoh acts oilat, and I am of opinion that llio 
EastAfriea Proloi toratn has not teramo part ot the 
Bnliah dominion, but la atill a foreign country • 

Hatlug held th It East Africa Pioteotoi-ite 
was 1 foreign coimtrj, the President held tint n 
natne iiihahilant of that country uoiild also he 
technically a foreigner in relation to the piotect 
mg state, and that the Mesais were the subjects 
of their chiefs or their ‘ local government ' M hat 
eicr form that goiornment might m fact take 
Alsotliat thej wore pcojile with w hem a treat, 
could be made and the 1904 agieement was a 
treat}, and so no action was mamtainahle in a 
Municipal Court to enforce the performance of „ 
H^tjm. against one of the contacting poiiers 
appeal was in consequence dismissed iiifh 

Treaties are the subject of internatiouallaw 
which IS a hod} of rules epplied to tho iiitereourse 
betweon eiiilised states and it is said bj Mr Hall 
m Ills “ International Law ’ tint — 

nlra, by onnaidonnl, ZZZLZZZ':':: 

Qitie« are Dot Biibiect to H lam, * u 

their relaliooa to the proteotiog aral"^ never beard, 

deuirmined by ,nler„,’;:r„'Z "" 

^Mr Westlake observes m hi, ■■International 

Until there 1 . annexation formal or mh., 
t^torateiaaforeign oonntry and the nghL 
itareetilldiatmeuiBhed . * "K”” I eld over 

hnwererth, P”«™eh.y by 

Ml Preteelorate, such as British iL , r ‘ 

■ate, are not British subjects t.s 

«ojects Let us p„sh the 
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argument one step further In 1848 Captain 
Dorman, of II M Navy, seized and destroyed 
certain barracoons of one Buron, a Spaniard, on 
the West Coast of Africa The action was not 
to be justified by any Kw or treaty but was sub 
sequently approved by the Crown and it was held 
that it was a wrong no longer actionable The 
act being ratified bj the Crown was looked upon 
as an Act of State and the person comTOitting it 
was exempted from all liability Tbe foreigner 
m a foreign country had a remedy against the 
Crown only Now East Africa being held a fore- 
ign country and an East African Native a 
foreigner, it would seem that he has no rights 
which he can enforce in a Court of law in respect 
o! any kind of tortious act committed upon 
the orders of, or subsequently ratified by the 
Government, he has no remedy against the Crown 
in tort, and if he brings an action against an 
individual, the latter can plead orders of the 
Government, whereupon the act becomes nn act of 
the Government, and one for which the only re 
medy is an appeal to the consideration of the 
Goicmment, the other remedies of diplomacy and 
war which might be available to a foreigner the 
subject of an independent state not being avail 
able to a native of the Protectorate I Not a very 
satisfactory state of things I 

It IS not disputed that in nearly every Protec 
torate Bntain has bad to establish its position by 
force of arms One justification of the Crown 
holding native lands in Nyaaaland is either that 
they were voluntarily ceded or were assumed by 
the Crown after a punitiie expedition Tn these 
Protectomtea tbe British Government le exerne 
ing practically all the rights of sosereignty, and it 
would have b(>en far better if the aggrieved party 
had been given a chance of hwvnng 
The ides tbst there may be sn eetsbliahed lytUni of 
lew ta which s njsn owes obed ence " is d Fsughsn Wil 
hams T>J In Rex t Bari of Crewe, * and that at any 
rBoment he may be deprived of the proteoOon of that law 


IS an ides not easily accepted by Fngtish lawyers 
U is made less difficult if one remembers that the Pro- 
tectorate is over a country in which a few dooiioiat 
civilized nea.have to control a great multitude of the 
seoii barbarous 

Inspito of the defence for this state of affairs bj 
the learned Lord Justice, the position cannot and 
should not be accepted by English lawyers If a 
few dominant civilized men have to control a great 
multitude of the semi barbarous, it is all the more 
necessary that the multitude should be controlled 
according to justice, equity and gooil conscience 
and that they should feel that they are so con 
trolled As it is the perusal of these judgments, 
g<va>i Wk th/iiigli tbay m.s.y b*z, Viosea. a. bad. taste 
m the mouth The natural comment which any 
one would make on this would be m the words of 
Truth — 

Hie ioDg and short of it tssms to be that lolean 
sgreeAents or treaties Asde between the represeotstiTos 
of tbe Oritisli Crown end nst ve lobshilents of Best 
Africa are legally binding only on the Utter The 
Crown IS at liberty to tesr up such sgresments when 
everitpUssss t p, when white men co*st the land 
which has been marked off os a reserve for the natives 
I do not know whether there is any postibtlitv of en 
appeal from this judgment to the judicial Committee of 
tbe Pnvy Council butfir the credit of the Crown I 
hope teere le As it stands the ease is a d sgraceful ooe 

Co-operation 'with the Gfivermneat 

Mr Chakrai-arti in his presidenttal addres.s at 
the recent Bengal Pruamcml Conference, observed 

Wo bear a great deal now a days of the need 
for CO operation with the Government by the 
non official membera of the Legislative Council 
• • • But if there is to be eo operation by 
the non official members of Council with the Goa 
emment, there must be some sort of substantial 
response on the part of the latter, some alrance 
towards tlie position occupied by the representa 
lives of public opinion, somedisiKy of mlling 
ness to mould official policy m accordance with 
popular vashes 
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fD5r riDontagii on JnOiau XaiiD policy* 


POSITION OP THE STATE 
am painfully a\\aro that I ought to begin bj 

saying, 6rst, that India la a very Urge land, 
or rathei sub continent, sheltering somo 
317,000 000 souls of e\«iy linguagOjnce,^^!!^ creed. 
Secondly, that the problems of its administration 
are a sealed book to all but the eiperts and that 
the experts le.irn by long experience that nothing 
is to be learned about India , thirdly, that of all 
administrative problems tbab of the land is tbo 
one which is sealed with seventy times seven seals 
Yet I am tempted to leave out for once in a way 
the time honoured warning There are of course 
great and essential differences between the land 
systems in India and those to which we are 
accustomed , and we can best clear the ground by 
fixing them in our nunds at the outset When 
once the ground is cleared we shall be ready, I 
hope, to see what are the positive lessons which 
Indii has to teach us 

In India you find the state inhenting the 
immemorial cUim of the ruler to a part of the 
proceels of land cultuation The Mogul Em 
perora to whom we succeeiled intei preted their 
claim in a spirit of Eastern magnificence they 
fixed one third of the gross produce as a fair share 
for the ruler to take It is hardly necessary to 
say that the British Government has been a great 
deal more modest but jt has accepted the pnn 
ciple, and continues to hold the position of pre 
mier partner m the lind , that is to say,m by far 
the greatest and most permanent source of Iiveli 
hood in the country It is impossible to define 
this featui-e of Onental sovereignty m the precise 
terms of Western economics Perhaps it will be 
enough to 8ay,aery genervUy , thatthe land rovenvio 
token by the State m India is something more 
than a tax, because the revenue collecting autbo 
nties undertake at the same time a number of 
paternal duties more or hss like those of a benefi 
cent lord of the manor, and it is something less 
than a rent becui«etlie State has recognised or 
even crevtel mdividiul propnetorahips in land, 
while reserving its right to revenue from the nreos 
so assigned It will not at any rate, I think, 

• At a dinner «kt the liberal Colonial Club London oa 
February 19 Mr MontARU Late Under-Seerctary #if 
Bute foe India deUeered loterestieg speech on the 
agranan policy of India 
'37 


intcrforo with the plnn of this paper if I nm 
allowed, like Dr Johnson nhoii he was prc'sed 
for exact details concerning tho life hereafter, to 
‘leave the subject in obscurity ” Tho practical 
points to remember ai o that the claim, to land 
revenue is readily accepted by tbo people whoso 
traditions it follows that it provides, with a 
mintmtmi chanco for oppression on the ono fiand 
or for evasion on thoothoi, n stable contnbution 
amounting usually to no less than two fifths, 
(20,000,0002 sterling) of the net revenues of Gov- 
ernment and that it is practically tho only impost 
of any importance that is paid by the agricultural 
classes which foi m something like two thirds of 
the entire population of India, and whoso income, 
so far as it comes from agriculture, is exempt from 
any form of income tax 

DoiriNANT Power 

My fii-st point, then, 19 that the State m India 
IS a dominant power in Land administration, with 
powers of control that so far we have hardly dared 
to contemplate in this country Sly second point 
IS that underneath the State, with its functions of 
superior landlord, the grouping of the agricultural 
classes, as w© sball see, is peculiar Wiiero there 
are landlords below the State, competition for the 
land m India, as in Iteland, has squeezod the 
tenant a good deal more than it has in England , 
there is no distinct labouring class underneath, ns 
we know it to form an economic back ground on 
which the pre-'sure can be convemently, if perhaps 
immorally, worked off The Indian tenant or 
cultivator is a small man holding we might say a 
five acre plot We can return to this point later 
m discussing tenant law and practice in India In 
the meantime it will be useful to begin with a 
description of the way m which the claim to land 
revenue is enfoitred, m order to form an idea of 
the basis on which the land system is worked 

In assessing and collecting the land revenue, 
the Government has to deal with a number of 
classes of landholders To avoid the complication 
of using Indian names, I will try to define tho 
members of the hierarchy in my own terms, always 
on the understanding that definition in English 
phraseology is an elusive matter At tho head is 
the State ns superior landlord, levying revenue 
which, if jnid to a private individual would be 
railed rent Below the State there are two main 
divisions of hndholders In the one you find 
landlords, who may either bo mdmduals, repro 
senting for the most part the sneceasors of the 
great contractors to whom revenues were framed 
out m pre British days, or landlord communities 
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letting their common holding Thej differ of 
course from Hiitish Ifindlonls ns we kno« them in 
that their right to the possession of the soil is 
qunhfied by the revenue claims of Government 
Below these are tenants, p'V3ing rent to their 
landlords but not directly to the State The 
second mam division consists of petty occupants 
or peasant propnetoi-s who hold their lands under 
the State without an intermediary in the shape of 
a landlord, and consequently pay revenue direct to 
the Stato Although many of them are practically 
established as landowners they are allowed as a 
class the right of escaping the whole or any p.irt 
of the revenue liability by reUnqiU'.hing the whole 
or any part of their holdings in fact they an to 
the State as the average tenant is to the average 
landlord in England I piopose to refer to tlie 
two divisions as ‘landlords and tultivators 
Ttapcctavely In tho one division the tenants, and 
in the other tho cultivators usually till the soil 
themselves, though occasionally vvith the aid of 
labourers whose wages are paid m kind 
The general principle of revenue assessment m 
the landlord areas is that the State is entitled to 
a share ol the ‘ net assets of the landlords 
which are taken to represent tho r^nts receiveil 
plus the rental value of the lands occupiesl of the 
landlords themselves The basis of assessment is 
naturally the rent roll, supplemented or checkeil 
where necessary by direct valuation of the output 
of the soil The proportion of the net assets 
claimed by Government usually varies somewhere 
between 41 and "iS per cent , in fact, a share of 
one half may be taken ns a fair index, though not 
by any means as a positive rule I u oiild like to 

quoto at this point two principles laid down in a 
comprehcnsivo statement of tho Governments 
laud revenue policy issued in 1902 They are as 
follows 

(1) ' That in areas wliere the Stato receives its 
land lovenue from landlords, progre«sive modera 
tieu. i>% kha hay woVo wf the pcAwy of Cterveanment., 
and th t the standard of 00 pei cent of tlie 
assets IV one which is almost uniformly ob^erveil 
\u practice, and is more often deporteil Iivm on 
the side of deficiency than of excess ’ 

(2) ‘ That in the same areas the State Ivaa not 
objected, and does not hesitate, to interfere by 
legislation to protect the interests of the tenants 
against oppression at tho hands of the landlor la ’ 

Tho first of these allows free scope foi elastic 
treatment where it Is called for , the second shows 
that the Government rejecta tho shortsighted 
policy of acquiescing m a high scale of rents 
merely for the sake of the extra revenue that 


could bo assessed sthereon To turn to the culti 
vated areas, tho State takes a varjing proper- 
tion — itsiially a good deal leis tlian one half — of 
wliat IS known n« tlio ‘ net produce ' of tlio land , 
that M to say, gmoss profits, fiimia the cost of 
cultivation It will bo noticed that revenue is 
asscssetl on tho actual cultivatoi s omi profits 
where the btites deal direct with the cultivators, 
and on rental profits alone where the Stato deals 
mitli thclindlord This is explained by the fact 
that in the cultivated areas the Stato itself stands 
m the riUtiun of 1 iiidl ivl ti> the cnltn-itnr, fO 
that tho revenue in this case corresponds more 
ilmctly to rent I mav menUon bj thOiV-ivy 
that in the great cultivated tracts of Bomliay, the 
nyatem is peculiar in that revenvio is assessed on 
a system of classifying tlo fields according to 
their probable fertility, and not one of valuation 
of the net produce of the Land 

UlVISION of A88ESS«EST 
Continual re ashossment on tbeso lines from 
year to year would of course be o hopelessly cum 
brous and harassing procedure Jn nearly every 
provance there is a penotlical Tension of the reve 
mie demand, known as a ‘ sottlement,’ which is 
undertaken once in a cycle varying from 20 to 30 
years, and the amount then assess^ holds good for 
the tern of tho settlement, subject to such minor 
adjustments or remissions as special circumstances 
m each year m-ay make advisable There is, how 
ever, a very important exception to the system of 
recurring assessment, or * temporary settlement,' 
as it IS known, which is not a little instructno in 
Its working In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, nt a time when adimnistmtOTu were 
under the conviction that the be't way of secur 
ing prosperity on the land was to freo the hands 
of the landlords as far ns possible, the revenue 
payable in certain landlonK’ areas was declared to 
be permanently settled, and Oov eminent definitely 
wbrageAed. ftouv that d\tn any tiaim to slvaTe nv 
the increased profits that were sure to con e wafh 
the nso in the lalue of the properties Con'O 
queiitly , in tho greater part of Bengal, in some of 
tliodistncts of Benares to the west and in parts 
of the hfadras Presidency to tho south, there has 
been no rension of assessment for something like 
a century, while the value of the land luis risen 
greatly in direct consequence of State activity in 
maintaining eecuiity and provi ling trade faeihtica 
by the construction of railways ami other means 
of communication The result is that tho land 
revenue recoivcil by the State over tho whole 
province of permanently settled Bengal is somo. 
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what less than one fourth of the lands It is, I 
think, generally recognised that the conviction on 
which the system of permanent settlement was 
based avas over sanguine The general level of 
prosperity in these areas is no higher than in the 
temporarily settled tracts , the tenants are by no 
moans under rented nor are the estates better 
run , indeed, the mam result seems to have been 
a process of sub letting earned almost ad xnjinttmiiy 
with its tram of monopoly, profits, absent^ land 
lordism, and inefficient or exacting management 
The Government of India have profited by their 
expenence They have intervened in the perma 
nently Settled areas, so far as is compatible with 
their pledges, to safeguard the rights of tenants , 
and they ha\e retained throughout the greater 
part of India their controlling authority by the 
simple means of revising their revenue demand 
penodically, with all the activities which accom 
pany the process, as w e shall see But the per 
manent settlement may help us, I think, to realise 
the disadvantages of landlord endowment on an 
extensive scale IVe can leave out of account 
the loss of the unearned increment which the 
State has established the right to share in other 
parts of India That, no doubt, is a peculiar 
featuio of the Indian land system But apart 
from this, the facts ha>e shown that you cannot 
incraase prosperity on the land by giving perma 
nent relief to any one class unless you extend the 
relief to those who work below the privileged 
class We hear a good deal just now of the pana 
cca of State aided land-purchase for the tenant 
So long as the tenant stands at the bottom of the 
scale of cultivators, the road is aafe , but it is safe 
only so long ns you work upwards from the lowest 
class to the highest In Lngland the foundation 
of agriculture is the labourer , and if the founda 
tion IS neglected it only over weights the struc 
ture and then you have only to strengthen the 
joists It IS a noteuarthy fact that when the 
Government in India has had to deal with proper 
ties that have come into its direct possession — 
properties that often lay within permanently 
settled areas — it has departed from the earlier 
policy of disposing of them to private landlords, 
and has put them into the hands of men of the 
' cultivator ' class, for the reason that the agn 
culturists could bo better protected The princi 
pie of working upwards from the foundation is 
one that we ghall meet again m Indian land 
administration 

System iv Villaoes 

The work of assessment in the temporarily 
settled areas is of course a very intricate afiair, 


with wide difibrences of ^piactico in the several 
provinces Our chief interests to night, I think, 
tnll naturally be with tne landlord areas of 
Northern India , and we might perhaps look at 
the work tis it is done in a ainglo province by way 
of illustration, and correct one sided impressions 
so far as we can by reference to other provinces 
with different methods I would like to begin 
with the Punjab, n province for the most part 
under the ownership of joint village landlords or 
proprietor communities These may be called, if 
you like, yeoman farmers Tho method of assess 
ment may, of course, vary in details almost from 
district todistnct within the provnnee , but asum 
mary of a few typical features may help to give a 
working idea of the process on which land admi 
lustration ultimately rests The unit dealt with 
is the village, that is, the communal group with 
the area covered by its holdings Each village 
has its 'patwan,' or village accountant to net as 
intermediary between the people and the repre 
sentatives of Government An exact record is 
kept m his charge, and continually corrected up 
to date, giving the entire history of each plot of 
land in tho ares, with not only the full terms of 
ownership and tenancy, but a complete account 
of its crop possibilities and tbe particular advnn 
tages or drawbacks under which it is worked 
To ensure accuracy, tbe patwan, accompanied 
by tbe tenant or owner, who is bound under 
penalty to go with him on his rounds, inspects 
each field twice a year, and records the con 
dition of tho spring and autumn crops, whether 
the field is used for fallon land, pasture, 
fodder, millet, wheat, sugar cane and so forth 
Tbe account la based on a more or less scientific 
system of survey, and the result is the building 
up of a record which for accuracy and minuteness 
ought to satisfy the most hardened admin sti-ator 
It IS not easy to draw a picture vivid enough to 
make an impre'^sion in England of all that this 
annual verification of agricultural records means 
The aomracy of tbe village maps is tested again 
and again indeed, I was told very earlj in my 
connection with India that a man who thoroughly 
understood and appreciated the patwans’ maps 
and books understood India, and nothing I hav o 
seen so conv meed me of the paternity of Indian 
Government and tho confidence of Indian people 
as the testing fay an assistant Collector of these 
records 


Mnally only by tho little mud dome ivhmh coox 
tho itngotroii TOter in the most desu-tble direc 
tion, the sharply defined, glaring, baked tm.d 
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walh of tho village, tlio ciowd of patient, inter 
eatel cultivators , tho hordes of httlo dnllrcn, 
and the heavy manures dumped on the field 
And then, all the machinery of the survo) the 
rough cross stick — f oi ready surveying the only 
instrument , the books in which ore lecoidcd tho 
owners, the tenants, the mortgage'-, the sales, the 
leases and the condition and nature of crop-^ on 
each field in the village , the patu an, the kanungo, 
the tashildar, the assistant Collector — all eager to 
see that measurements are true^ that records ore 
accurate, and all taking the opportunity of dis 
covenng — for the opportunity la unupie — the 
daily life, the calamities, the good fortunes, of the 
people concerned Here is a system, which does 
not permit any ignoi-ance of the owner of the 
land nor does it allow profit to escape just taxa 
tion, or hardship to fall of beneficent easement 
Remove it, and it seems to me that you leave 
tenant at the mercy of landlord labouier at the 
mercy of tenant, the goveimng classes as un 
interested and inquisitorial busy bodies, and the 
police the only source of information between 
Tilhger and the man in charge 

Ihe next step in assessment is that a number 
of villages, under similar conditions as regards 
soil, water supply, trade facilities, and so on, is 
grouped into a larger division known as a circle, 
for the purpose of broadening the bo&is on which 
the calculations are made and the average of 
landlords’ rents arc token for a period of 20 to 
30 years, corresponding to the term of the settle 
ment, so as to cover any changes in the condi 
tions of tenure during the period If as is 
generally the case in the Punjab, the land is held 
by the proprietors themselves as co sharers in the 
proprietary body, or if the rents are paid, as 
often happens, in produce, arrival at the revenue 
estiiliata is naturally a compheated procc'vs Tlie 
average yield o! each crop is found by expen 
ment^ cutting and threshing, and the value of 
the yield by reference to the published market 
prices From the result is deduced a cash equi 
valenj for the rents paid in the circle, and this m 
turn give? a theoretical estimate, on tho 50 per 
cent basis, of the total revenue that is due to 
Government In the aame waj, tho ratios fu-e 
datermmed in which dillerent kind-v of land ought 
to pay according to tlieir lehtivc 'ulvantngea of 
soil and position , for instmce, if it is fonnl that 
the value of the output on land irrigated from n 
canal is twice that of the output on land which la 
watered by a tank or well , the assessment on the 
former will be two to one, ns compared with that 


on the Jattci Mith all the vuntties of land 
roughly classified in the village recoid?-, it liecomcs 
a fairly easy mattci to adjust the circle rate of 
Assessment to tho ilifiertnt vill ige are»s, so tliat 
an estimate — still of ii tlvi oistvcal kind — is reached 
of tho amount of revenue due fi-om each vnllajje 
Where tlio lents nro pail in c.u>li and not in 
ptoduco tho work of a>sessmoiit is of course a 
good ileiil snntlcfi nltliougb even hero lecourMi 
may be Imd to the method of dnact v dinlion 
in onlet to check the tesiilt 

Test or Uevesce OrntER 

But, in a sense, the real work of asseKsmenb 
begins instead of ending at this point It is now 
the business of the bcttlement Officer who is 
usually A member of tVie Indian Civil berv leo in tbe 
charge of tii© ojicrations, to see that tho theoruti 
cal rntos do notin effect fall too h&vvaly, or it may 
be too ligUtlj, on the arena under bis sopervision 
In dealing with each village, bo has to take into 
account all the factors, such as tbe level of pros 
pent}, means of comntumcation, mortalitj rates, 
whether tho inliabihints are by nature good or 
bad cultivators, ever} thing in fact which calls for 
elasticity in making the actual revenue deinnnii , 
and tho final result is usually reached after full 
and probably prolonged discussion with the village 
representatives It is jn the light apprai-eiiient 
o! these governing details that the man in charge 
of the work prov es him«elf to bo a capable rorenue 
oQicer There are two points 1 might bnng for 
ward at thl^ stage os po-'-ible subjects of intirci-t 
for diacu«6ion One is whether the nsk of dupli 
cation of work in as«e'^ment — the double valai 
tion first of natural or artificial advantages and 
then of the actual output — might not be more 
completely avoided by aome system standardising 
tbe valuation rates of as'-essment, and thereafter 
varying the revenue demand according to changes 
xn local circumstances, such as the n<^ in food 
prices, the improvement of communications, and 
soon Such w system is already lu-td to fonio 
degree in iladras, and might j^erh ips be extended 
with advantage elsewhere i he second point, I 
think, is ono of mther more general interest 
\ou will notice that eacli individml habU for 
revonwo lias to pay the pTOj^rtion demanded in 
his locality iiccordmg to tho nitiiroof Ins hoi hug , 
if tluK sltuiild hippcn to amount, say, to one 
fifth of the net profits of cultiv ition, tho big man 
pays 20 rupees out of 100, and the email man 
pays one rupee out of five SVe are getting accus 
tomed to recognise that the hardship in the latter 
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case IS n good deal gi-ontei tlmn in the former 
Allowances are made, it is true, for the small man 
in India, but it is done at the disci etion of the 
revenue olhcers, and not cn any uniform pnnaplo 
and one is tempted to iionder whetliei it would be 
possible to apply a gridunted scale of assessment 
instead Theie is, of cour«e, the theoretic.il objec 
tion that such n measure would promptly label 
land revenue ns a tax Rut I cannot help think 
ing that the Goveinment of India s record shows 
that It IS strong enough to look this difficulty 
boldly in the face and pass it by 

To turn from these points to noteworthy differ 
ences in practice elsewhere, it may be remarked 
that the principles of sun ey, record, and valuation 
are common ground In Oudh however, where 
land owning is often on the grand scale, and 
where revenue is assessed on the aggregate of the 
sums received by a single landlord as rent fiora a 
number of villages forming his estate, attention is 
paid more to actual rents than to general rates of 
rent that ought to apply to soils In the Central 
Rronnces, tbei e is an ingenious system m force bv 
which the value of the different soils is reduced to 
a common denominator, and the proper rent scales 
determined thereby for purposes of revenue assess 
ment Wecan deal more conveniently with the 
peoulLvr futures of this system when we turn to 
matters of tenancy practice 

In the great cnltivated areas, as tor instance in 
Ma.^ and Bombay, the task i. a little simpler 
In dealing with the actual occupant of each held 

the field corecctly , the determination for nghm S 
tenure and the distribution of assessment ofer the 
property gronj, as undertaken m the Pun lab drons 

out In bouthern India wo find aillages'^ar^aDi.Jd 

“uATrS,,T“'’‘’”'’‘°E BunjabTrefS 

land 1 ■' “‘’te'^ed according os the 

land depends for its vvatei sunnlv on t 
or on r^n tall suppleme„.edXwdls‘"irs:’ 
ment of course is based on an eihauatire scr?W 
of the possibilities of the various soils ^ 

Before L W the subject of revenue npbts and 

other In a resolution of I8ra ,t m slf 
the Governor General C„m!i ‘is ,™ro of no 
reason why land revenue should not Kr. i i 
upon land, attached to Cate re „d 
coicrcd with binhlmgamimucrasuno Tr 

K‘rr'r„fit i!" r-'’^d-thrv-cr 

lorprivateameniC t oWeC “ 


nssesscfl acconling to tho usual mto foi tho des 
cnptioii of soil, although there are proiisioim 
making for leniency in dealing with this kind of 
property It is interesting to find that m tho 
United Provinces tlioro nio rules under which 
mens covered by grevts nro exempt fiom rtvemio 
inyinent unless and until the groves mo cut 
down Lands taken up by a muincjjKility for 
public purposes are generally speaking exempt 
unless they are devoted to objects, such ns tsta’ 
bhshment of markets, from which income is rais 
ed I do not think It IS nece.s‘<aij to dual with 
local rates oi cesses, except to saj that thev are 
usually levied on the basis of revenue nsse^^mont 
unless m pnrticuhi ca^es they take sixxial forms 

Premier Pautner in Land 

the feature of tho ground wo h ive so far covered 
I would repeat that tho Go.ernnmnt of India las 
sncceedcd to the position of prcmici pariwr m 
the and, . nth not only the nghts hut the Lies 
ponding duties of that position 1 haio sTlL 
how, m the areas under „ temporary Lttlom . 

.1 has been aUa to take to thrfLn of rm“ "u*' 
a large share of the uneanied increment Tf 
land thi, IS, of cotirst, deXr to o, 1 
purposes, the benefit of ivjuch is 
shared by the ngricultimsts But the 
concern for snbordinato rntcrest is show n “ 
as ..ell as indirectly There .s, ft astaLc: '^ 

1: 

revenue in a had eoLn shall bLpastdtn'ra“" 

Bampry7dtV°dIet'>to“.rnet‘’ tdt ^ 

iheTtiug^rrift xt”® "t 

assessment the eLL Gottm “71""“°" 
selltng value of landlorfs csteSs fJL'”'""’ 

ant‘"'i‘° '"'■■HO'l'ntlhonssteri.ng latth'"^‘ 
authority ami the result 1ms bccL ^ 

■ng of the power of tho landlords and 
Ing of the poorei cultivators which 
mth tearless and sometimes drastetl 

We are jeij „„„ thaLhtoo 

at htyha eontents Itself with tl ,0 f,, ° ?°''rnmtnt 

■nenfte, interests of those , 1 "' .°" 
fallen from n higher estate m » uther 

protertionof preceding rulers tho 

5 vrc.''teL 7 Li:tn 4 h‘-“ 4 -'^s'^ 

Bntmh rule, but the tacts showtht^t tt? ^ 
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Government has moved step by step in the direc 
tion of what we sliould call benevolent interfer 
ence Nowhere vs thva better exemplified than la 
the systems of tenant law and practice for which 
I should now like to ask jour patience 

1 will take first as an ilhistiation the policy 
that bos been followed in Bengal and in Agra 
IwD classes of tenant') among others were found , 
those who represented the old land holders, and 
those whose position was really, though perhaps 
not demonstrably, due to contract The first of 
these clearly had theoretical claims to preferential 
treatment, but great di&culty was found in draw 
ing a working distinction between the two The 
difijculty was summarily met bj enattang that, 
where any tenant had continuously held the same 
land for twelve years, he should be regarded as a 
privileged or ‘ occupancy tenant endowed with a 
hereditary right and secured against rack renting 
and arbitrary eviction Land lords found it easy to 
forestall the adquvsition of occupancy tenant right, 
either by evicting and reinstating the tenant or 
by induemg him to change some part of holding 
before the twelve years ran out These devices 
were met later by specific checks in the case of 
Agra nod by nn enactment m Bengal that the 
tenant need merely prove that he had held land 
m his village for twelve years continuously in 
thePunjib, the Central Provinces, and Oudh, it 
was an easier matter to distinguish a class of pn 
alleged land holders, who were recognised as * sub 
proprietors’ to their landlords, and there was 
consequently the less need in theory to extend 
the protection of Govcrnnient indiscriminately to 
all classes o! tenants Bven so, the Oudh Kent 
Act of 168G gives certain privileges to all tenantn 
in the matter of seven years' term without eject 
ment or further enbancemont In the Central 
Provincea, individual Landlordsbips were created 
nt one time for special reasons by grant of Gov 
eminent, and as a set off the State has exercised 
itself even more directly than elsewhere to mam 
tain the rights of the tenants At the time of 
the Settlement the revenue olficer does not stop 
short at comparing the rent rolls with the result 
of valuation, he is empowered by law to fix lor a 
term of years the actual rents payable by the ten 
ants to the Lindlords, m order to ensure that the 
general incidence of rent, and with that of revenue 
may as far as possible l>o equal It will not be 
out of place to mention an interesting episode 
thatoccurrel m the Centml Provinces before power 
was taken to fix rent under law At a time when 
the wlie.it export trade was expanding, the land 
lords took to demanding their tents in gnon 


instead of in cash, and at ruinous rates, in order 
to gain control of the produce of the tenant 
class that was then unprotected by law IVhcn 
revenue came to bo assessed on the rent rolls as 
they stood, the landlords complained that tbe-'O 
were fictitiously high, whereupon the Govern 
ment offered to reduce its revenue demands on 
condition that rents were lowered to a realisable 
standard and fresh leases were issued Since 
then, as we have seen, the State has intervened 
by direct legislation and there has been the less 
need to rely on the check of revenue assessment 
That IS to say, the State has tended to einphasi-<o 
its position rather as the arbitrator between 
clas^ than as merely the predominant partner 
in the land and I think it would be pedantic to 
liav e to postulate the latter position before ventur- 
ing to exercise the functions of the former 
Generally speaking, the privileged or occupancy 
tenants still enjoy special measures of protection 
as regards fixity of rent and tenure which are not 
as a matter of principle conceded to ordinary 
tenants , that is to say, rent enhancement, 
ejectment, and distraint are largely token out of 
the bands of the landlords in the former but not 
m the latter case Yet ordinary tenants are 
protected by Government against harshness on 
the part of the landlords in exercising their 
powers, and the ban ler between the two classes 
IS not insurmountable In the landlord wreak of 
Madras, where the influence of middlemen on the 
land has been much less marked than in Northern 
India and the tenant s position is of a simpler 
kind and has been safeguarded by tradition, the 
latest Act, passed in 1908, is of a striking nature 
It declares that every cultivator or tjot, ‘now in 
possession or who shall hereafter be admitted by 
a landlord to be in possession of ryoti land ’ {that 
18 , land on nn estate other than the home farm 
land in the special possession of the proprietor) 
alia.ll have a permanent right of occupancy in his 
holding ‘ The tenant s right is hereditable and 
transferable , he can make improvements and claim 
compensation for them in the event of dispo^ses 
Sion , bus rent cannot be raised except bj decree 
of court, and then only to the extent of 12j per 
cent Such are the typical rights guaranteed 
by Government to privileged tenants, not only 
when their status is historical, but when they 
have been raised to tliat status, as they not vnfre- 
quentlj are, by express enactment 

Over and above these special cases it is import 
ant to remember that as a matter of general prac 
tice the revenue officers of the Gov ernment, a here 
they ere not actually empowered to fix rents by 
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hw, can and do use their discretion to settle the 
rates that ought to be paid , in fact, they play 
the part of the good land agent to the superior 
landlord — the State in this case — intervening 
actively in matters of dispute between tenant and 
sub tenant Sroreo\er, when there is occasion 
for rent or tenant cases to be taken into court for 
decision, they go m most of the provinces before 
special revenue courts, or at any rate tribunals of 
revenue officers composed of men who have kept 
m close working touch mth the problems on whiSi 
they have to adjudicate The Government of 
India are not content to lea\6 these m tiers to 
the .ordinary and perhaps inexpert processes of 
civil 1 w 

Protectiov op Tevants 
I si oulrl like to refer to two sets irguments 
against the possibility of applying vnnciplostf 
Indian land administration to English conditions 
In the first place it is sometimes said that the 
right of appeal to judicial authority m matters of 
rent and tenure is confined on principle to the pn 
vxleged tenant class in India, while ordinary ten 
ants are properly left to depend on the bargains 
that they can derive with their landlords and it is 
argued that the indiscriminate extension of the 
right in England would boa dangerous innova 
tion I think it is fair to say that the State 
protection of the privileged tenants goes as a 
matter of fact a good deal beyond that right As 
to tho ortmary tOMnts, ,t has to bo temombered 
that the State has helped them on occasions, as I 
have mentioned, either by interposing the check 
of revenue assessment upon excessive rent 
demands, or by raising the tenants’ status bodily 
to that of the privileged class and this apart 
from the good offices, as I have just sud freelv 
render d by its revenue officers Jt does not 
seem t> mo tl at measures such as tht«o are any 
lessdjtstic m principle than the co -paratnelv 

^oe t' nght o. appeal m 

3i ® State m India is rrady to tike 

the mi tcouvonientfoim of protecting th’i! weaker 
■" fingland bo pie 

pared to follow their example ? ” 

The second contention is thnt tLo * 0 .. * 
India without State interv’entioV" 

more at the mercy ot h„ landlord, by roa ”n of 

thernTroSt “'’’““'o' 

dimoirlty ot trantpiSti'o™ "o “S' d“ 

Toth.. I would answer that wh^ th. Sn 
the tenant u. Eng, a„a m romo^S “,1^^ 


thocase, by the simple process of shifting it on the 
class Mow him, the case for State Intenentron on 
Mhalf of that class is no less urgent And if the 
Stale m securing higher rates of wages for the 
labourer finds it necessary to re impose the burden 
on the tenant, it is surely no less its duty to lighten 
that burden by the most expedient means^hat 
“f 'corking 

from the foundation iipwaid It is m tlio light 
ot tim principle that I have tned to put before 
you tae leading methods of tenant protection in 

.Ii^mT; "'■'*■“'3 e:sbausted, I 

^tureoftholand system lying outside the two 
^eat spheres ot land rerenue and tenancy 
There are tor instance one or two points of 
interest connected with lands under the direct 
control ot the State in India These fall mainly 
into two classes There are properties wtach 

r„tl^:d it ? 

and tracts have been bionghri'fde”/ 

means of monumental engmeerir a ’’3' 

being paitwllfd ouf f/a t works, mid 

object of extending the arerr/cuTt^^ 

»*'isin/ the pressure and of 

These canal colonies „rrwfl° 1 '’''"'here 

directly under the State land ‘"■'‘“ators 
on the mmal basis but the P''3'"'-'« 

hght during the eirly yl,.?otr“™'"‘ ''“T 

outlay „ heary a„d '’tJe returr is’”"'^ 

»o am on this subject weTn ‘ 

to the powers ot Government * ■’ofor 

yihen necessary for public e. ’ * ooT'nre land 

«nder the latest Land 

1894 IS simple and s:4;r '“ih^n'‘- ‘tot of 

notifies the areas which it i, i Go^orament 
nght of taking over, .„Vthr.^crt,‘° ‘ho 

.a State officer values tf. '"oontestable 
taate. the compensation o*‘' 
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to the holders and the Utter may, if they wish, 
appeal to the Cml Courts against the amount of 
compensation assessed But the courts are 
expressly debarred bj Statute from tahing into 
consideration any ri^e in the value of the pro 
perty that may have taken place since the dale 
on which the Gopernmenf notified its intention of 
acquiring the land The expedient w so direct 
and so wholesome that it needs no comment it 
IS comforting to know that we shall not have long 
to wait before municipalities in. this country are 
empowered to get to work m similar lines I will 
only add that in the course of the latest and in 
the most extensile proceedings under the Act — 
I mean the Acquisition of Land for the now 
Imperial Capital at Delhi extending back to the 
eirlypart of 1912 — it is being found that the 
original estimates for compensation are not 
being Reriously exceeded as a result of actions at 
law 

The agncultunst in India as in other conn 
tiies has always the problem of finding capital 
for his needs Pniate monej lenders are plenti 
fill but the rates of interest they ask ranging 
from 12 to 24 per cent or more are not exactly 
conducive to prosperitj and their ambitions to 
secure land by mortgage are looked at askance 
bj the Government which has found it necessary, 
in some parts, to curtail the peasant s ability to 
raise money on his land by placing restrictions 
on nlicnation Direct State assistance is forth 
coining m the grant o! Government loans for the 
purpose of making improvements and the provi 
Sion of advances to meet more temporary needs, 
such os the relief of distress and the purchase of 
see 1 and cattle It is worth while remembering 
that Indian peasants give valuable hostages to 
fortune in the shape of liis livestock, an I that 
fortune is often cruel in India A second and 
more important form of State activity is the 
cncowragcment of Co operative Credit Societies 
which are run, as far os possible by the members 
themselves but with sympathetic help and direc 
tions from Government officials The expansion 
of the movement under Government gtiidinco 
has been most successful and everything points 
to continued growth Apart from these meosurrs, 
the State gives direct encouragoroent to more 
expcnlituro of capital on the land by freming 
rules in the various proMnees under which in 
crenso of income, duo to improvements nia<lo by 
private individuals, are prompted from revenue 
assessment, cither permanently or foi a term 
of years 


CASE OF ENCLAND 

No one I trust, will imagine that I have tried 
to do more than give the barest outline of the 
Gorenmient land policy in India f shall have 
succeeded if I have conveyed some impression of 
the methods followed by what is perhaps the most 
efficient administration of our times In a land 
surhas England where reform moves from within, 
and has to depend in the long run upon the 
pressure of democratic opinion with its confused 
voices and conflicting interests, it is sometimes 
difficult to escape into the hard, clear atmosphere 
which one finds m India In this country wo 
broaden reluctantly with many creakings, from 
precedent to precedent and every creak is hailed 
as a pTotent of revolution Wlistevev on the 
other hand may be the defects of a bureaucratic 
Government its cardinal justification should nt 
anv rate be efficiency the unbiassed and unhesi 
tating Application of the right method to secure 
the right result If in India we find an example 
of a condition m which the State freed from the 
re«ourcele«s grip of hallowed <ntchwartls, secures 
Its just eharoa of the profits it has created, and 
intervenes to protect the weaker interests ngainst 
the stronger and finds its cliief concern in the 
ceaseless maintenance of prosperity on ineland — 
arc we to sav that no lesson is to be learned, no 
moral is to be drawn from its nctmtios? Can wo 
not for once tumnside from the immemorial phrase 
that too often stand in the part of progress in t1 is 
country? An Indian landholder sometimes tells 
the revenue officers when he cannot account for 
the origin or extent of holding that it is dad 
ilinhi or gift of God but that simple uttcpinco 
does not relieve the State of ita rights or its duties 
m respect of his hoi ling It is hard to maintain 
that any equivalent formula should be nlloweil to 
have magic properties m England 
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THE DYH18TIES OF THE RHU &6E. 

< BY 

Mr. S. KRIBHNASWAMl AtYENGAR, M i.. M R.A 8. 

t HE Jrat<!yR, Vayu, Erahmanda, Viahnu, Bba- 
gavata, Ganida and Bhavishya Puranaa all 
' of them contain accounts of the dynasties 
that ruled in India in the Kali Age. All of 
the«ie except the Jfatsya and the Bhagavata give 
the ancient dynasties before the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra as well. Of the dynasties of Northern 
India the principal are three . the Pauravas who 
ruled in Hastinapura till Nicakshu’s tune, and 
then removed their capital to Kausambi ; the 
Aikshvakus who reigned at Ayodha; and the Bir- 
hadrathas who reigned in Magadha. The Matsyn 
and the Bhagavata adopt a different arr.angement 
from the others and break up and scatter the dy- 
nasties and their accounts in different parts of the 
work. A collected and critical edition of the 
various texts was unquestionably a desideratum 
According to Mr. Pargiter* these Puranas fall 
into four group*!. The hlatsya, Vayu and Brah- 
manda fall into one group, for the following rea- 
sons Each of them declares its ori^n from the 
Bhavi'shya ; where the two latter differ from each 
other one of them shows close agreement with the 
first ; single manuscripts of these two sometimes 
vary so ns to agree with the reading of the Mat- 
Bya ; and lastly, one Purana occasionally omits a 
verse which appears in one or both of the two 
others. Sometimes a single manuscript of this 
Purana preserves the verse thereby testifying to 
their original harmony. The Yishnu Purana and 
the Bhagavata are generally alike in their ver- 
sions, though condensed in comp.arison with those 
of the first group. Where the accounts in these 

* The Pitmmc Text o? the Dynasties o! the Kali Arb, 
Edited by F. F FargHer, tl * , Indi&n CitiI Semce re- 
tired Jodgc, High Coart, Celcntta, Oxford University 
Press, Os. net. 
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two arD ioller, tho agreement with the version of 
the first group is closer, thereby indicating a com- 
mon origin. Tho Gnruda is a hto version and w 
n string of mere names. It gives only tho Pan- 
mva, Aikshvnku and Barhadratha dynasties. 

The only existing copy of tho Bbavishya is 
vitiated and worthless. 

On careful collection and comparison of the lists 
referring to tho point, Mr. Pargiter arrives at tho 
conclusion that “ Bhnvishya” in tho great majority 
of cases can refer only to the Purana that goes by 
tho name rather than to tho future, as the word 
can be taken to mean in somo cases at any rate. 
This seems tho likelier conclusion on tho whole. 
It is m.atter for regret however that the available 
texts of this Parana which is tho source of all 
these accounts are vitiated and worthless. 

These accounts are cast in the prophetic form 
and have for their starting point the reign of 
Adhistma Krishna, fourth in descent from Farik- 
shit except the Vishnu Purana which starts from 
the reign of the latter. 

It was in this reign that a twelve-year sacrifice 
took place in the Naimisa forest and these accounts 
were given by Suta to the other rishis assembled for 
the sacrifice. These Puranas and the Matsya give 
tho geneologies in the past from Abhimanyu and 
his son Parikshit to Adhieimaktishna and set out 
tho succeeding dynasties in tho future. Similnriy 
of the Aikshvaku and Barhadratha dynasties Diva- 
kars is named as ruling in Ayodhya and Senajit 
in Mftgadha, their predecessors being named in 
tho past and successors in future, thus declaring 
virtually the three kings Adhisima of tho 
PawTiTOg, Divakara of the Aikshvakus and Senajit 
of tho Barhadtathas os contemporaries. Tho 
Bhagavata, Garuda and Vishnu take their starting 
point in Parikshit or Janamejaya’s reign though 
purporting to bo recited in the reign of Adhisima 
Krishna. 

Tho occa-sional lapses in the attempt to maintain 
the future in the narration, indicate that it was 
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'byR slow process tbis was ultimately attained 
Though the accounts are professedly narrated in 
the court of a Paurara monarch, Magsdha stiH 
seems to have formed the central point from vrhidi 
historical changes are viewed Though Dr Fleet 
dates the Kali age fi-om the date of Krishna’s 
death some twenty years after tho battle of Kani 
kshetra, when Tudhishtira ibdicatedard Pank 
shit began to reign, these accounts have their 
starting point immediately after the battle 

Mr Painter regards these Pauranic accounts 
as SanSkntized versions of a Piaknt ongin from 
the following indications — (1) Certain passages 
as they stand now violate the sloka metre in 
Sanskrit whereas they would comply with the 
rules in Prakrit ^2) Certain Prakrit words 
actually occur, especially where they are required 
hy the metre where the corre«ponding Sanskrit 
would violate it (3) Sanknt words occur at times 
in defiance of syntax whereas the corresponding 
Pmknt forms would make the construction correct 
(4) hlistakcn Sankntuations of names (5) The 
copious use of expletive particloa and (6) Irregular 
Sandhi These indications are found largely id 
the first group, Matsya, Va^u and Bralimanda, 
while tho Vishnu and Dhagavata shew these only 
m tho older verses 

Judging from the old slokas and the Prakritisms 
that haie survived, Mr Pargiter infers that these 
accounts were originally composed in or early 
rendered into a literary Prakrit not far removed 
from Sanskrit From one sloka preserved in the 
Bhagavata which is Pah and a number of Praknt 
words which seem to him to be Pah os well, Mr 
Porgiter would take it that the original accounts 
were compled in Pah 

Coming then to the compilation of these nc 
counts the internal evidence available falls into 
two kinds, the subject matter and textual pecnlia 
nties The subject matter itself falls into two 
parts, the first part giving dynastic matter and tho 
Second desenbing tho unhappy conditions that 


should prevail in the Kah Age, and stating certain 
dironologtcal and astronomical peculianties 
There is one stage in the dynastic termina 
tion at tho penod following the downfall of the 
Audhras about A D 236, and the Sfatsya 
Purina account bnngs the histoncal narrative 
down to about the third century A D and no 
farther The Vayu, Brahmanda, Vishnn and 
Bhagavata all carry the narrative on to the nse of 
the Guptas who are desenbed as reigning over the 
country comprised within Prayaga (Allahabad), 
Saketa (Ayodbya or Oudh) and Magndha This 
IS exactly the territory which was possessed at his 
death by Cbandragupta I who founded the Gupta 
Dynasty in A D 319 20, and reigned till 326 or 
330 (or even till 335 perhaps), before it was ex 
tended by the conquests of his son Samudmgupta 
This penod marks the second stage of termination 
which may be taken at the latest to about 
AD 335 

On a careful examination of these accounts id 
the Tonous available manuscripts and versions 
Mr Pargiter arrives at this theory —That the 
Dhavishya account was the earliest, compiled about 
the middle of tho third century This the Matsya 
borrowed about the last quarter of the same cen 
tury Tho Bhavisbya account was then extended 
to about A D 330 335 This was copied by tho 
Vayu in one version The Bhavishya version 
was again revised and was borrowed by the Vaju 
accounts generally Hence the order of deielop 
ment would bo first Bhavishya , then tho Matsjra , 
then one vermon of Vayu and then Vayu, Brah 
manda, Vishnu an 1 Bhagavata 

Tho second portion of the accounts falls into 
two parts (1) an exposition of thooiils of the 
Kali age, (2) a chronological astronomical sum 
mnryof the age and w found in tho Matsya, 
Vayu and Brahmanda The first part seems to 
have receued some addition at tho fir«t revision 
Tho Bocond lias remained tho same throughout, 
tho whole belonging to tho middle of the third 
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century A D The S-vptarshi cycle of 2700 years 
YJttS known and was in use at that time, and 
therefore tno centuries earlier than has been 
fiuppobcd hitherto 

In regard to textual peculiarjtios the variations 
were according to Mr Pargiter, due to clcncnl 
blunders or to misreadings of the manuscripts 
copied Qtv a considetation of the possible mis 
readings of various names in different scripts 
prevalent before A D 330, Mr Porgiter finds 
that^th© errors in the Matsya, Vayu and Brah 
manda are due to misreading Kbaroshfci , thence 
the Bhavishya account which is the source of all 
these must have been compiled in Kharoahti in 
Upper IndiA not later than A D 330 when it 
went out of use 

Regarding the Sanskntisation of the account 
Mr Pargiter is of opinion that the Bhavishya 
took up the dynastic accounts m Prakrit metrical 
chronicloa and embodying them m the Bhavishya, 
on the analogy of the older puranas , Saasknttsed 
these rather mechanically by putting in Sanskrit 
equivalents for Prakrit words and substituting 
the future for past tenses, with the necessary 
modifications of length of lines by dropping 
unnecessary words and adding expletives, some 
times oven recasting sentences 

The many errors and diffeiences among the 
Puranas which have, as has been said above, bad 
a common source, Mr Pargiter considers are due 
to catelessneas Of deliberate falsification “1 
have found no instance except m the story of the 
dispute between Janamejaya and the Brahmans 
Hence it is reasonably certain that m the mam 
these versions have suffered from Dothiag but 
carelessne‘'3 and accident” 

The text ls published in Roman for reasons of 
obvious convenience and are armed at after 
collation and comparison of the best editions and 
manuscripts In interpreting these texts Mr 
Pargiter would have the reader bear in mind that 
the original account was in Prakrit 


In regard to the combinations of numerals 
Mr Pargiter w ould not adopt tho usual Sans 
knt interpretation of these , and finds that a 
dilTeront interpretation answers better in the 
circumstances of tho caso He finds “ this con- 
struction simplifies numerical Btateinents remark- 
ably and reduces to reasonable and probable totals 
figures that seem at first sight mid and extra 
vagant ’ 

Whether further research supports all tho con- 
clusions of Mr Pargiter or not, there can be no 
doubt that ho has rendered m this cainful compi 
lation invaluable service to research Puranic 
chronology and Puranic accounts have hitherto 
been received with an unmerited neglect in com- 
parison ivith corresponding accounts, in the Bud- 
dhist accounts in particular Tho cntical compi 
lation of these Puranic texts beating upon tho 
dynasties and Mr Pargiter’s elaborate introduc- 
tion open vistas hitherto unknown It would bo 
possible hereafter to compare Buddhist and Bra* 
manic accounts and arrive nt results tho validity 
of which Would be, if not beyond all question, 
rather a matter of difficulty to call into question 
All students of Hindu India owe Mr Pargiter a 
deep debt of gratitude for the labour and caro He 
bestowed upon this work, possible only to one 
who has had, like him, access to good libraries of 
manuscripts 
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Indian Christian Education 

{mth Qutnquenntum 1907-12) 


THEEEV DE LAZARUS 


I TTTt important quinquennial report “ind stalls* 
t tics prepared and published by Mr H 
Sharp, C I E , for the Government of India 
afford not only interesting reading on the whole but 
evidence of the more or legs steady progress made 
by our community as compared with the other 
classes in the British Indian Empire As regards 
the general number of pupils and students of both 
sexes undergoing a course of instruction ontbe 31st 
March 1912, there were in Arts Colleges belong 
tng to the Indian Christian cooimumty 779 male 
and 90 female students , in Law Colleges 34 , in 
Medical Colleges 30 and 11, Engineeitsg 23 , 
Teaching 17 and 4, Agricultures, \etennary 
2 It IS strange that there was not a single Indian 
Ohnstian student in any Oriental College This may 
be explained by the fact that oriental studies eio 
brace purely religious subjects either Hindu or 
Mahomedan Thus out of a total of 36,284 Col 
lege students in all India, there were 1,004 of our 
community which is just one thirti/ fifth, while the 
population is about one hundredth only As re 
garda our pupils in secondary schools, there were 
43,244 out of a total strength of 924,370 which 
IS about a ttce^iUeih — a very good proportion But 
over a third of these were girls Ihis is not very 
satisfactory AVhateier the proportion may be as 
regards collegiate elucntion, it must be very 
nearly oqiwl in secondary schools In jninary 
school*, out of a total of 4, '*88, 142 piqils U8,808 
are our pupil* — a jroportion winch doe* not 
come up to tl at of secondary education — thongli 
It must be added that there are 0,059 pupils id 
special schools out of a total of 1 7*',929 in tl i* 


department On the whole however there ar 
over 190,805 Indian Christian pupils and stu 
dents out of a grand total of 0,780,721 This 
gives us roughly one thirty fifth of the whole 
school going strength or a twentieth of our own 
community — which is not bad It might be better, 
considenng the % aned privileges w hich are accessi 
ble to our people Only five hundred and fifty In 
dian Ghrmtian pupils attend purely European and 
Anglo Indian Schools and Colleger as against a 
total of 31,351 pupils of their class The fueling 
among Indian Christian parents as regards the 
attendance of their children lu the»e schools is not 
the same in all the Provinces It seems to be 
more favourable in the Aorth than in the bouth 
Here, fifteen per cent admissions are allowed by 
the local Government, but our children are pcucti 
cally expelled from these schools as soon ns they 
reach the 3rd form There is a great deal to bo 
said pro and een the attendance of our children 
in European schools But one thing is certain 
The stimulus end healthy rivalry given by the 
dibgence and industry of our children to thoi.e 
of the Domiciled classes cannot in the least 
be doubted while the former greatly benefit by 
the purer English accent and matters of taste and 
refinement by their constant intercourse with the 
tba Latter The co education of all C/lmtian 
pupils at least during certain stages of their 
early echooUife i, a „,atter to winch both the 
Government and the respective communvtves 
might give 61 Bcial attention to the mutual ad 
vantage of all 

In tl» mntter ol De;,™ embm- 

cnEthe.nnou, „ „elU. nor 

ntnJont, 1 ,». fnroi n.th 
mtbUinHA , 

llniti UA.IB bc,inIOmntnIl>t.grnes, n BL 
7I.M tS.llol , nnlLCh I 1 Ann 
™ltnrc, T„cl,mg, 27 blrnnge to 213 
obtunol lonor Tmn.ng ceniEoates npnnst onl," 
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104 men As regards relative progress, Indmn 
Christian students in Arts Colleges show 49 for 
every 10,000 of the population as against 18 Hin 
dus, 6 Mahomedans but 702 Parsis This clearly 
proves that our community is decades below the 
Pirsi community in respect of education As re 

gards Women 8 Higher Education, there is only 

one College for Women (Sarah Tucker, Palam 
cotta) in Madras, 2 m Bengal, and 4 m the U P 
While Mysore and Travancore have one each for 
women But Madras City is soon to have its 
College for women But it is a matter for much 
regret that while the Hindus and all the other 
•classes have increased dunng the quinquennium 
their general ratios to every 10,000 of their male 
school going population, ours is the only com 
munity which has made a retrograde movement 
This IS a matter that needs investigation and ear 
ly remedying Absolutely taken, the Hgures for 
Indian Christian male students are C27 m 1906 7 
and 779 in 1911 12 but the population has m 
creased out of proportion— chiefly we believe 
through the baptisms of ilhterate masses dunne 
this period, and then aSected the relative pro 
portions ^ 

Ih.cducat.„„ of our g.rU wh,oh constitute 
onc otthc„ost .miortnnt facto., co„t„b„t,„g 

dent, 105, or nbout a third, aro our own g,rls 

tep^t fstirr'T r* ■“ 

re,pcctistbe Anglo l„du,n_wbich i, .. 

otpnmar.oducat.onwehatcorerbO.l^:;!': 


n total of 812,522, or about one fourteonth — a 
proportion which is as unsatisfactory as it is 
difficult to account for Taking the complete 
totals foi female education, while the total num- 
ber of pupils has risen from 644,928 five years 
ago to 952,911 Indian Chnstian female pupils 
have increased from 62,284 to 72,941, that is 
about a sixth One aery encouraging feature of 

progress is the fact that out of a total of 20 309 
girls undergoing technical or some special and 
practical education, our girls number 2,484 
against 745 Anglo Indians, 367 Brahmins and 65 
Parsis Then again, adiilo there are 798 Indian 

Chnstam female pupils m schools only 

4 aro students of Training Colleges H ought to 
bo at least 40— for the demand for trained lady 
^uates for girls High schools is incraas.ng by 
leaps and bounds The number of such could bo 
oasdy increased by the Government and other 
^ucatioiml boards offering special inducements 

ors^S:Slsl'$'eoffirgrX“rtose'y‘'"r 

ef ffirU^scbools and *Ptome^te”S%tryt 

The figii^rcs for population and pnpils nen„,ll 
on raceand creed furnished by JUr hham® " 
valuable and he might have eJhauce^Xrv' 
by adding a relative percentage column sh' "® 
the increase or otherwise for each raT “°'™g 
during the quinquennium I, mi torb,d°‘’ 
ing out the percentages for all n,,t 

» Ft 

Parsis almost ml per cent and till. jP®' 

^Per cent, Ionian “h„“l puprt" 

creased only 20 ner cent ti,T «ave m 

duty aad a privilege of the Ohlirch “ " 

thonties concerned is not nssedulou,!, ^ ““ 

prosecuted as it ought to bo “'I 

eerfcun to lag behmd in real and “ 

Sress if the duty of univeisal or? a pro 

Ify .nd fitting^ diSwed 
tha^u] foj. toe progress which h ** deeply 

far but deploy .fatlo ‘“Z/o 

m the trmlful field of education^ ^ *° *’® “®*“evecl 
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ai)c ©tigtn of ll|c ButmEoc. 

BY MAUNO BA AONQ 


T IS not the intention of the writer of this 
article to attempt anything lihe a complete 
examination of the ongm of the present 
Burmans The historians haie heen baffled in 
6pite of their theories to arrive at a gate eonclu 
Sion In this vast field of history of which 
Burmese history forms a part, we have seen the 
various hypotheses advanced by theorists and 
how futile their efforts are and fully aware cf 
these facts I make bold to enter upon this nch 
field of haiveat not from the point of view of a 
scholar but from that of a student 

It M theonsed that the Burmese people, like 
all races and nations, bad their original home in 
Central Asia or thereabout Some writers, how 
erer, place it in Tibet, as the bulk of evidence 
seems to bo in favour of the borders of the latter 
country 

A cursory glance at the map shows that Burma 
lies hetneen tbo two great countries of India and 
China , hut its inhabitants aro of quite a distinct 
type from those of the surrounding countries 
Place a Biirmaii and an In iian, side by side 
There you see the difference PLoce a Biirmon 
and a Chinaman, side by side There is 
the difference. The differences are eucb 
that ho who runs may read But this 
difference does ^not seem to stand out very 
conspwiuoua when a Burman is compared wiib 
the numerous {leoples immediately sturoonding 
him and living under similar conditions Of 
course, when those peoples are seen in their 
native waj s in the pt vina of Burma they seem to 
differ fioin tl oir kinsmen tho Burmans who live 
in towns, or under moro sottled form of living, 
comfort and tivalis iiion 1 or example, a Talaing 
Van scarcely be distinguished from a Uacman, 


though tbo former belongs to a different language 
group of family In tho same way tho Chins, 
Kaehins and Nagas cannot be dLstinguished 
from their kinsmen the Burmans, though the 
former may live m wild states bordenng 
Burma Pushing our field a little further, there 
does not seem to be much difference in the types 
between the people of Burma and the peoples of 
Java and the Philippines 

In trying to account for the origin of ^the^lJur 
mese, we must take into account other races of 
Burma, with whom the Burmese are closely con 
nected The chief races inhabiting Burma are | 
the Burmese, Shans, harens, Talaings, Chins and 
K.achins They are mentioned here in order of 
numbers If we were to take m order of puority, 
tbe Talaings should come first m order This is, 
of course, based on tbe fact that tbe Burmese owe 
tbeir system of writing, tbe Buddhist rehgion, 
and tbe writings of tbe Sacred Books to the Tala 
logs History throws vivid light to corroborate 
this statement 

The heading of the article, vis , “ The Origin of 
the Burmese admits of various interpretations 
according to tbe meaning attached to the word 
' Burmese If it is meant people inlLahitiog 
Burma, then we shall have to use ‘peoples’, and 
our case IS very ambiguous The tcim Burmo^ 
then includes, bhans, Karens, Talaings, Chins and 
Kachms This is not what the writer intends 
tngva© ©xpre^von to Confining ourselves to the 
term ‘ Burmese the other meaning that is capa 
Wo of IS " people who introduced the Burmese 
language ihis is a more rational way of defin 
ing the term ‘Burmese and is nearer to the point 
But then, we are beset with a diillculty of greater 
m-^iuUide than the article itself it at once 
stares us m the face, and the question an«es, 

* tMio introduced the Burmese languago in its 
1 resent form or an enilier form, into Burma " ? 1 
confoss I cannot answer this question except state 
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tbo bare knowledge that there is no proof ’whateVM, 
either in history or tradition that any one intro 
duced the language into Bunon I trust, therefore 
that this article will lead scholars to probe into this 
question, which has hitherto been neglected 

“Working on the fact, so we must, that there is 
no proof that any one introduced the language 
into Burma, it is but natural for us to presumo 
that the language might havo been developed in 
the country by itself, as the Burmese do not seem 
to li^ave been descended from autochthonous 
tribes, but it came along with other tribes, with 
whom there is a close resemblance, from the 
land of the home of all primitive peoples It 
would not, therefore, be out of place to show that 
the Burmese are akin to the neighbounng tribes 
of Burma We have first of all stated that the 
Burmese try to claim to exist as a nation by itself 
But close examination reveals to us also that 
there is not much striking difibrence between the 
difTerent tnbcs and races inhabiting Burma and 
the Burmese , and this we have shown before 
This absence of distinct tj-pes may be attributed 
to, I venture to presume, the fact that all these 
peoples are of mixed blood It is assumed, and 
there is truth in it, that the Burmese were 
formed into a nation many years ago 
by the union of hlongoloid tnbea Hence tbo 
^Burmese since their existence as a tribe at the 
first stage of historical deielopment till tbe full 
development into a natiou ha\ e been mixed up 
with Mongoloid tnbes \ou cannot separate 
them now Therefore, it will be foolhardy for 
any one to search into the origin of the pare 
Burmans 

Therefore the only meaning that the heading of 
the present article admits of is the present Bur 
mese community, as is spoken of generally in 
Upper Burma where there is less mixed 
marriage Then again the origin of the 
present Burmese community is ngue and 
'anous But as 1 have said above, tho 


Burmese from the very first are of mixed blood 
There is no reason also to suppose that the 
Burmese arc descended from autochthonous tnbes 
it must therefore be said that the people, called 
Burmese now, must have come from north, and 
east Therefore the original home of tho Burmese 
and the so called indigenous races is still wrapt m 
mists of doubt China and Tibet have been 
Biiggested as the original homes of the so called 
indigenous races But these suggestions seem 
to me only pure conjectures 
An attempt howei er was made by Mr B Houghton 
BA, I 0 S to account by comparative etymology 
that there is a close resemblance in dialect between 
Tibetans and Burmans Hence he found out and 
inferred that the Burmans came from there 

Whether the Burmese came into the country 
now known as Burma, as a single clan or a little 
group of family like all nations m their infancy, 
or whether they had already mixed up other 
tnbes with their own into a little nation, it is 
impossible to say No one has attempted to 
answer and grapple with this problem A learned 
wnter dealing with the same subject m the pages 
of a well known journal says — 

Here tgam we can onlj judge from analogy and from 
vrbat we know of Xibeto Durman peoples m a primitive 
state Ibeir geniua la against combinatioiiB for military or 
other purposcB • v * Nor is it at all necessary to 
assume a military lOTBSioB in order to account for tbo 
presence of Tibeto Burman tnbes in the country, allow 
ing that they havo come from outside • * * 

In the west of Hnkong valley we have the eurioua 
spectacle of a great number of petty chiefs all indepen 
dent of each other living as a rule at peace with their 
neighbours aod making little or no attempt to extend 
the r power over Urge areas The population is very 
mixed various dialects belonging or cogoite to tbe 
Kachis Bhan and Naga langusges being spoken From 
time to time it receives accretions by immigration, which 
IS not opposed and there is record of communities 
having passed right through the tract to settle beyond it 
For instance the little State Zingaling Kamti m the 
Upper Chmdvon District to the south of th s region was 
MtUed about a hundred years ago by wanderers from 
Kamh Bong or great Kamti far to the north east of U 
They had apparently been allowed to pass through the 
Hukong valley without opposition from Us inhabitants. 

Of courbo, tbe learned writer lias tned to prove 
tho possibility of peaceful migration among 
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uncivilised peoples He has tned to show also the 
‘striking example of the rapidity and thorough 
ness with which a community may change all 
the characteristics which are generally supposed 
to indicate its race ' 

It IS a plain fact that the Burmese language 
was once spoken in a less small area than it is 
at present Therefore the Burmese language was 
hmiteil, as all other languages m their intancy, to 
a group of people Imng under similar conditions 
In course of time, the family gets laiger and 
Vrger till a final expansion of the people becomes 
necessary With them the language spreads out, 
whilst at the same time incorporate within itself 
other speaking languages allied to its own or be 
longing to quite a different group of language which 
were then in existence The Taloing and Kadu 
languages furnish us examples This is in fact the 
same thing that is found in the development of all 
modem laoguagea The Burmese language, there 
fore, could not be an exception to the well esta. 
blished general rule Some writers have tried to 
prove that oven in histotioal times the Burmeae 
language was confined to a comparatively small 
area, and conclude tliat before the people were 
civilised the area must have been smaller still 
"Wo do not deny thia It is in fact just the same 
with everj modern language in its infancy A 
Btuly m the history of languages reveals the 
inevitable tnith, stated above 

Thus there docs not seem to be any evidence 
that tho Burmese language existed from time im 
memorial Nor is there anything to bo laid 
against such a theory Therefore m tho absence 
of such evi lence, it must bo assumed that it is 
If there IS any evidence at all, the writer hopes 
that the publication of his article will lead to its 
production 

Beforo concluding and touching on the same 
subject, it la interesting to know why the people 
arc called Burmese, and from it, somo valuable 
hint IS gleaned ns to the origin of tho Burmese 


The term ‘ Burmese ' which is used to designate 
thepi^sent people, commonly caHed“Mramma” or 
generally pronounced ‘ Bama ’ means those persons 
who speak the Burmese language, contain Bur 
mesa blood in their seins, ,and follow Burmese 
manners and customs How the people came to 
be called Mmmma or Bama is related thus Tho 
Burmans claim their descent from celestial beings 
This IS not at all surprising when men live in a 
savage state and attribute every thing which they 
cannot directly answer to things super-natural 
AndrewLang in his well known work “Jlie Evolu 
Urn of the \cUa of God has proved this in arlfiMO, 
and my readers will amply be rewarded if they 
will only turn over tho pages of that book It is 
said in Burmese cosmology, or at least there 
IS a legend in connection with the fact, the 
Brahmas — celestial beings, came down, to earth 
to eat the sand which they found to be do 
bcious and finally they settled down In the 
course of nature, like Milton s angels they be 
came inured to things mortal and became like 
ordinary mortals Thus in the similanty of 
sounds of the words Bmhma and Mramma or 
Bama, the Burmese proudly claim their des 
cent from these celestial beings The word Brah- 
ma, is after all an Indian word, and this shows 
that tho union of the indigenous tribes wasnecom 
plcshed by the influence of the Aryan immigrants 
who are aoid to introduce tho softening influences 
of Buddhism There is no cause assigned to ti 
moicment— a moiement of tho Aryan twees of 
Bengal towards Burma— though tho Burmese 
chronicles toll us, — nftei ancient traditions But 
in Burme o language, history and legend are 
bound up with each other, and in sjicaking about 
one thing, the other comes out as a coroll iry 
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THE mm FINANCE COMMISSION. 

Tnc mpout 

The Fiml Report of the Royal Commis'^ion on 
Indian Finance and Currency ^Taa issued on the 
'Sth March, accompanied by Volume II of the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Commissionj 
the Appendices thereto and the Index to the 
whole of the evidence 

The Report is signed by all the Commissioneis 
Thej^ftro — Mr Austen Chamberlain (Chairman), 
Lord Kilbracken, Lord Faber, Sir Robert Chal 
mers, Sir Ernest Cable Sir Shapurji Broacha, 
Sir James Begbie, Mr R W Gillan, Mr H N 
Oh Istone, and Mr J M Keynes The Secretary 
was "Mr Basil P Blackett 
The Report, which is dated the 24th February, 
though practically unanimous has appended to it 
n Note by Sir James Begbie, stating that he js 
unable to concur in the conclusions and recom 
meudations of the Commission on the subject of 
currency policy 

stjjniARY or Tor REroBX 
A careful summary of the Commissioners 
conclusions is given in the Report, which will be 
found invaluable by those who study it "We 
give it in full — 

(i) The establishment of the exchange value > f 
the rupee on a stable basis has been and is of, the 
first importance to India (para 8 ) 

(u) The measures adopted for the maintenance 
of the exchange value of the rupee have beo i 
necessarily and nghtly rather supplementaij to, 
than in all respects directly m pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Committee of 1898 
(paras 7 and 44 to 40) 

(in) These measures worked well m tlio cn«is 
of 1007 8, the only occision upon which they 
have been severely tested hitherto (paras 48, 49) 
(\v) The time has now arnvod for a r® con 
sideration of the ultimate goal of the Indian 
Currency System Tbo belief of the Committee 
39 


of 1898 was that a Gold Currency in active circu 
lation IS an easetiUal condition of tlio raaintonanco 
of tho Gold «?tandanl m India, but tho historj of 
the last 19 years shows that tho Gold Standard 
has teen firmly secured iiitliout this condition 
(paras 47, 50) 

(v) It would no* be to India s advantage to 
encourage an mere ised use of gold in the internal 
circula ion (para 1 4) 

(vi) The people of India neither desiro nor 
need a ly considerable amount of gold for circn 
lation 18 currency, and tho currency most gener 
ally i iitablo for the internal needs of India 
consisla of rupees and notes (paras 90, 76) 

(vii) A mint for the coinage of gold is not 
needed for purposes of currency or exchange, but 
if Indun sentiment gonmnely demands it and tbo 
Cover ment of India are prep-ired to incur the 
expen <», there is no objection in principle to its 
establishment either from the Indian or from the 
Imponal standpoint provided that tho com 
minted is the sovereigu (or tho half sovereign) 
and It s pre eminently a question m which Indian 
sentirrent should prevail (paras 69, 73) 

(viii) If a mint for the coinage of gold is not 
estabi hed, refined gold should Jjo received at tho 
Bomb y mint m exchange for currency (para 71) 

(ix) The Goveinment should continue to aim 
at givng the people the form of currency which 
they d mand, whether rupees, notes, or gold, but 
the us of notes should bo encouraged (para 76 ) 

(x) Che essential point is that this internal 
careen y should I a supported for exchange pur 
poses »y a thoicughly adequate reserve of gold 
and sto hng (para 76) 

THE GOLD BTAMDARD BESEHTE 

(xi) Vo limit c n at present bo fixed to the 
amoun" up to which the Gold Standml Rosw>o 
should be nccumuhtcd (para 86) 

(sii) The pro6ts on coimgo of rnpeos ohouH 
for tho present contmno to be cteditej oxclusirely 
to the Reserve (para 89) 
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(tui) a miifli luipjer projKJrt^on of tho lle“eno 

1 bo held m'aclual gol 1 Bj an PTchangfi 
of a«'’ot‘s between tins Tleservo and Iho Piper 
Currency Reserve a total of about X 10,000,000 
in gold can be at once secured Tina total should 
bo raised as opportunity oilers to X1 1,000,000, 
and thereafter tho autheritw s should mm at 
keeping one half of the total Reserve in actual 
gold (paras 93 to 100) 

(xiv) The Indian branch of the Gold bbandard 
Reserve \a which rupees are uow held should be 
abolished, the rupees being handed over to the 
Paper Currency Reserve in exchange for gold 
(para 98) 

(rv) The proper place for tho location of the 
whole of the Gold Standard Reserve w London 
(paras 90 and 100) 

(xvi) The Government should deSnitely under 
take to seU biUa «\ India or London at the raW 
of 1« 3||rf per rupee wbepover called upon to do 
so (para 101) 

(xvn) The Paper Currency system of Indie 
should be mode more elastic T!ie Gduciarj 
portion of tho note issue shouM ho increased at 
•nee from 14 crorea to 20 crores, and thereafter 
Used at a TnaMmhm of the amount of notes held 
byGoieinment in the Reserve Treasuries pfiir 
•oo third of the net circulation, and the Ooiem 
ment should take power to make temporal^ 
investments or loans from the fiduciary portion 
within this maximum in India and in London, as 
an alternative to investment in permanent 
tocunties (pams 112 and 113) 

(xvni) We recommend tho inimediste uni 
veisalisalion of the 100 rupee note and the 
incrense ol tho facilities for the encashment of 
notes (para 115) 

BALANCES 

(xix) The aggregate balances in India and in 
Lon Ion in recent years bare bt on iiniisnally large 
This has been due mainly, though not entixel}, to 


the nmdental causes nnd to the exceptional 
prosperity of India (imroa 121, 120) 

(xx) Caution is pifitiflable in framing IladgoU 
in India, but has been earned rather further 
tluir was necessary in recent years (parw 12C 
nnd 128) 

rnoposni cnAvor or oatf fob rnr RcDcrr 
(xii) A change in the date of the commence- 
ment of the financial year from the Apnl Ist to 
the Noiember or the 1st January would probably 
enable the Oo\en«iient of Indii to frame more 
accurate Budgets Such a cliange would also 
enable the India Oflico to fix the amount of 
their borrowings in London with closer regard 
to immediate necis We commend tins propos 
al for favourable const lemtioii {pans 128 and 
190) 

(xxii) Tbe practice of tmnsfernng revenue sitr- 
plui^ to London to be used in Avoiding or reduc- 
ing fresh bonowings for capital expenditure has 
been thoroughly justifie^l in the interests of India, 
and the Secietary of State has made good u«e, 
for this purpose or for actual reduction of debt, 
of the lialances from time to time aeenmulatod in 
bis hands (pnros 110 to 133 and 179) 

(xxm) But the recommen Ktions which we 
make ns regards loins by Government in India 
may lead to a revision of the occasions, though not 
of the extent, of tinusferK of money to London 
(para in) 

(xxiv) The indepeudeut ’Irovsurj system of 
the Indian Government is not an ideal one It 

IS partly lesponsible for the etnngency which it 

recuTB Aimuall) in tbe Indian Money Jlarkets 
(paras 137 to 143 ) 

(xxv) We recommend that the Government of 
India should make a regular practice of granting 
loans to tlie Presidency Banks from their surplus 
balances in India ngainstsecunty on terms to be 
negotiated with the Presidency Hanks (pams 
160, 163, IC4 ) * 
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(si\i) In deciding upon the location of surplus 
balances the Goiei-nment of India and the Sccre 
tary of State should act in consultation, and while 
the tmnbmi&''ion of the necess.vry funda to 
London at favomablo rates of eKchinge is the 
first consideiatvon, the authortties should have 
regard to all the factors, includiog the possibility 
of utilizing surplus balances for loans in India 
(pans 159 to 101 ) 

(xxMi) In cairying out these rccommendatioua 
the authonties should proceed tentatnely and 
with caution (para 165) 

(xxviii) We recommend that the amount of the 
annual rupee loans in India should he iuci-ease<l 
as much as possible The figures of lecent loans 
appear to have been somewhat over cautious We 
call attention to the questions of relixing present 
rcgulationa in regard to endorsements on rupee 
paper and of creating new forms of securities 
(paras 167 to 109) 

COU^CIL DRAFTS NOT BOLD AS A CONVEMfiNCE 
TO TRADE 

(xTix) The Secretary of State sells Council 
Drafts, not foi the couvemen e of trade, but to 
provide the funds needed in London to meet the 
rcquicementsof the Secretary of State ou India b 
behalf (pan 186) 

(xxx) The India Othco perhaps sold Council 
Drafts unnocoxsiiily at very low rates on occa 
sions when the Lordon balance nas lu no need 
of repleuishuicnt , but we do not recommend any 
rcbtiictions upon the absolute discretion of the 
Secretary of State as to the amount of drafts sold 
ortho rate at which they are sold, provided that 
It IS within gold points The amount and occa- 

wons of sales shovdd be fixed with reference to 
tbo urgency of the Government’s requirements 
and the rate of exchange obtainable, whether 
the drafts are against Treasury balanoes or against 
the reserroa (paras 181 to 18'^ ) 

(x\xi) There has been some excess of eiution 
u the renewal o! debt by the India Ofhee during 
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lecent years (para 192 ) 

LOANS TO BORROWERS IN TUB CllV 

(xxxii) Tho system of plicmg poitions of the 
India Olhee Inhm-e out on short loan with 
approved hotrowers in tho City of London is, on 
tho whole, well mnii iged , hut vve draw atten 
tion to — 

(а) The term for vvbich loans am made 

(б) The desirability of giving greater publicity 
to the methods by which admission is gamed to 
the hit of approved bonowers 

(c) Some defects in the list of approved 
securities and especially its narrow range (paras, 
196 to 200) 

(xxxiii) There is no giound for the suggection 
that the Chy members of the Secietary of Stato’fc 
Councilshowed any kind of favountigm in placing on 
deposit with certain banks with the directorates of 
which they were connected, apait of the India Olhee 
balance at a time when it was too large to be plae 
•d entirely with the approved borrowers But we 
call the attention of the Secretaiy of State to the 
desirability of avoiding os far as possible all occa* 
won for such cnticism, thought it may be founded 
on proyudiCB and ignorance of the facts (para 202) 
(xxxiv) A\ 0 observe that m our opinion the 
time has co i e fi i a genoml review of the rolationt 
of the India. Oftw» to the Bank of England 
(para 203) 

(xxxv) The woiking of the present an xngo 
merits foi the rccnunpi vtion of the Secretary ef 
SUtoB broker should be watched and, if neces 
eary, they should 1 e revised (para 20i ) 

(ixxvi) Tit e rccind our high opinion of the way 

in which the pein nnent staff, both m India and 
in London, have lerformed the compheated and 
difficult financial outies placed on them (patu 7) 
(xxsvu) We recommend a continuance of a 
Finance Committee of Council as providing the 
machinery most suitable foi tho work required 
(par 208) 
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CoNSHTtmoN or I'inA';ce CoMMirTtc 
(xzx^Jll) The hinince Conuiiitteo fchtuIJ, if 
possible, contain three members with financial 
experience, representing — 

(а) Indian Official Finance 

(б) Indian Banking and Commerce 

(c) The London Money Mirket 

In any case there should be at le st one 
member with Indian financial experience The 
absence of any representative of Indian fini nee on 
tiie Committee since 1911 has resulted in giving 
undue prominence to the representation of i ondon 
City expeiienco (para 210 ) 

(xxxix) While we suggest that the c-iangcs 
recently proposed, and now under discussion, in 
the constitution of the Indian Council may oquire 
some modification in order to piovide for tl e con 
tinuance of n Fioanco Committie of Connul we 
are m sympathy with the desire for exp<^J^tIng 
financial business, which is one of the objects m 
Tiow(p‘vr 214) 

(si) The present arrangement under vrhi h the 
Assistant Undersecretary of Str to, having fir ancial 
espeiience, is able to share w tb tho Ft lancial 
Secretary the responsibility for financial business 
in the Indian office has many advantages I or the 
future we recommend that either — (1) the Under 
bccrctary or AsMStant Undei Secrebiry of State 
should have financial expciience os at prese t, oi 
(2) there shoul 1 be two As«istvnt Under Score 
tones of whom one should have financial cTpcn 
euco (para 216 ) 

(ill) Wo aro not in a position to report either 
for or ngain«t the establishmi nt of a St tie or 
Central Bink, but we regard the subject us one 
v?hich deserves early and canful considc -ntion, 
and suggest tho appointment of a small exf ert 
Committee to examine the whole question in India 
and either to pronounco aga net the pi pooal 
or to work out in full detail a concrete ai.henie 
capable of immediate adoption (paras 221, 222) 


Japanese dliteiature. 

(Lttlen of a JajMnese Scholar to an I n^hsh Fn'nd ) 
FDITED Bb 5IR V B MFTTA 

My Deau WitsoN, 

was sorry to find during my stay in Eiiiope, 
that our literature is hardly known to even 
your most educated men yet I must at 
once acknowledge finnkly, that it is not as great 
os some other Oriental hteratures are But, all 
the same, 1 think, it ought to be studied, betause 
it possesses pecuhar beauties of its own, in which 
the literatures of the est at any i ito are very 
deficient 

To give expression to our sense of beauty in its 
widest eence is the aim of poetry from our point 
of view >evv, ‘beauty is no reeherefte dinner 
for a select few, as your W estem men of letters 
seem to think, but the necessary, everydty food 
of every liuman soul whether high or low There 
fore It follows from tins, that our poetry, like our 
ait, 13 created for Gveiy member of tho 'Vamato 

lUCO 

Wo Lave been a very poetical race In old 
days, the lU-t of wilting Tankas was cultivated by 
almost every Juivmese gentleman In the Ueuan 
period, theie used to bo frequent poetical touma 
ments Both the Mikados and tho Shoguns on 
conrftgcd our love of poetry by awarding prizes to 
tho best i>oets oi them Uma 

0«r poetry, on account of tho jocuhanty of 
our national soul, is mostly lyncal It is. concerned 
with the perfumes, the hidden meanings of natu 
ra! phenomena, the transitonnecs of tcrrostnal 
joys, sorrows, hopes, and nspirationa Like nil 
Oriental poetry, jt is, ortistocratic in its choice of 
Bubjecta We do not, for example, care to write 
poems on dogs anil cats as your Me tern poets 
are so fond of doing M ar, has never inspired a 
amglc pre MeiJnwct of Japan, to write a poem 
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on bor gory ch'iiins Perbnps, thrs fact 'ilonG 
will convince you, that i\e do not lo%e war for its 
own sake, as home of our Westein detractoi's seem 
to think 

Daring the present era, our hterituro has 
undergone many changes liow, which of these 
changes are of a transitory and which of them of 
a permanent character remains to be seen Now 
a days, iie write longer poems than our forefithoii* 
ever did m the past Ihe scope of our fiction has 
also been considerably enlarged Bakin s immor 
tnl novels of adventure have now been succeeded 
by the political and scientific novels and so, many 
of our novelists naturally look up to French, 
English and Russian novelists as their models 
This new influence has been good m so far as 
it his given us a new, and in some respects, a 
better ideal of form We have learnt to a cer 
tain extent from you the art of phrasing effec 
tively But when we come to the core of all Iite 
rature,— that is, the subject matter with which 
lb deals, or rather the manner of interpreting life, 
wo ato obliged to say that we do not regard your 
present day Uteratute as either great or ennobling 
on the whole 

The European Uterature of to day mistakes the 
small for the great, afl'ectation for sincerity, the 
tempomry for the tverkisting And what is it but 
an apotheosis of the senses? It is also unhealthy, 
foi it clothes vice in enchanting robes The world 
old ilesils of humanity have been altogether 
trampled under foot by some of your wiiters 
wlio'-o souls have been destroyed either by taking 
on overdose of science, or by the ill regulated 

cravings of their senses Look at yom Zola I 

a man who saw only the surface of Lfe, and 
mwitook it for its heart' He collected some 
beautiful building material and then like a bad 
architect that he was built ugly buildings with it 
■\\ hat is your D Annunzio doing except ideahzing 
the butterfly instincts of men and women ? He, 
and many others like him seem to think that to 




practise nny t mo hojiomed virtues is to mako 
ourselves dull and uninteresting Then minds 
are perverted, yes, — totally perverted 1 Is it then 
a wondei thrt our Government should prohibit 
the sale in J ipvn of the works of many of your 
writers whom you wor&hip in jour country or 
continent ? 

A few more observations befoie 1 conclude this 
lettei In rei ding yoiir literature I found that 
you make l »e of rhetoric far too much ' You 
imbed a few j wel like thoughts in a vast mass of 
miry veibiage Another thing tliat struck me 
was, — that y u express your thoughts in too 
definite a fo m to your emotions, observations, 
and inspirations ^\e, Japanese, on the contrary, 
dislike rhetornal bombast When we find a jewel 
like thought, v e present it almost m its naked 
beauty Our oooms are short , and they delicately 
bint at the existence of exquisite dreams in 
ordinary things, reveal m a flash the profound 
meanings of everyday occurrences How briefly 
and yet how beautifully do some of our TT"»H i 
suggest ideas to the reader ? Take for example, 
the following Imes — 

For all men 

^Xia the seed of Siesta — 

Tbs autumn moon 

\Yould any of your European poets hare 
expreK.ed the idea,— that tho autumn moon ta 
so beautiful tint all men would sit up the whole 
night m orde to look at it, and would tlierefore 
be obliged to take a Siesta on tlje following day, 
in as few In es, and yet with as much charm as 

the writer of the above lines has done ? I think 

Yours Sincerely, 

J Okakdea 

FOE INDIA’ > UPLIFT —A collection of Spaeches 
and wnlmgs on Indian questions By Met Anma Be* 
•ant Price As 2 To Subscriberz of I it Ab B 
Q A Natesan & Co , Buokurtoa Cbetty Street, Madras. 
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‘‘A COLONIAL llANKLU- 


[He&dew t»»y temembor xo N«TfcmberU*t vf* 
published * review of U De P Webb • /Irfsimr' /> «/««! 
by professor BBlaknihna of the Ourukula Acadenij. 
In January of Ihia year in jualiie to the anlbot, wo 
published Mr Webbs reply to the Profesior We hare 
pleasure in placing before our readers the views ef a 
’ Colonial Banker on the subject ot controversy with 
which we close our columns for discussion of this quee 
tion Ed I J}] 


I^ROM a review of Mr Webb a book c.i\led 
pf Adianee India by Pi ofesoor BATaknsbn.i in 
T November and o reply thereto by th® 
author in January last, it would appear that 
both gentlemen are lovers of India but in words 
only they differ 

The ProCes>qr acknowledges the masterly hand 
of Mr Ml ebb in handling the cuirency question 
of India but quotes one sentence where he differs 
fiom th® opinion expressed by the author nnd 
over whicli quotation anybody is likely to tumble 
down To wit 

To ran any further r sk now by bolding resources of 
deprecating nil e pebuy silver discs when good, fun- 
value golden sovereigns can ne easily obtsined would be 
the height ot folly 

To on average man its meaning is evident that 
Mr Webb adiocatos the discontiuuation of the 
silver rupee and although he disclatm<i any such 
proposal, yet bis bne of argument, ru *the rupee 
is now ft foken coin like the shilling Ac docs 
coufirtn the idea that the silver rupees will only 
remain as token coma like shillmgs, tlie le^l tender 
of winch IS limited to X2 The current ol silver 
dollar in the United Stfttea was duo to Ibo 
Sherman Act and to the Free Silver Uocinnee 
which had captured a majonty of the democratic 
party in the United States At Chicago Conven 
tion (July 7tb, 1896) this majority swept avny 
everything before them and adopted « plntfomi 
demftnding the immediate restoration of the free 
and unlimited coinige of gold and silver at the 


i-atio of IT) to J, Witliout uniting for the 
consent of any other nation nnd that the etandaid 
•nlvcr doll w shall bo full leg il tender equally with 
gold for nil debts, public, or pnvate 

Mr M * Kmley, the President of the United 
Stites, sent in 1897 Senator M olcott and two 
other Commissioners to France, Great Britain 
and Germany and they together with the French 
Ambassador Kid vanous proposals befoio th® 
Bnti*>b Goiernment , the chief of which were 
that the Indian mints should be re openetl and 
that Great Britain should annually purchase 
£ 10,000,000 of silver The Indian Government 
however, declined to agree to the first suggestion 
and so no action resulted 


Mr Webb has qwoteil a portion of the Pro- 
fessor’s bSTitence and therefore the additions ar® 
mad® in itcJics in order to appreciate the full 
import of the sentence which is ns folloivs 


It trtw rtalli/ montlrous if not e» fminai that vAth^ 
out on* word c/ iramfnp of onji previous ojfer lo 
conterf an fmnenae wo«* of bullion 1 dOOtOdO^OdO into 
cciu, amounting to 4,600,000,000 rupees, the Indian 
Govemmenf baafened <i>cCo»etbe mints, deprived tbe 
rupee of ite special power as muney sad reduced it to 
tbe condition of aerebaediie merely saleable for what- 
ever rt.weuld fetch in moi kets u-hlr^ hat olreody leen 
narrovedby Me adopfion of pofd cuT-rmey by many 
wsfem cot/rfrfes’ 


Until June 1893, posss'-sors of silver bad the 
right of getting it coined into rupees at the Indian 
mints and thereby the poor people « ho had bought 
silver ornaments valued themnt the rat© of a 
rupee per tol v By closing the mints in India to 
tree coinage the people lost what they were 
entitled to when the aunts were open to silver 
coinage For example, a man hiving purchased 
25 tolas of silver robed upon buying 500 lbs mw 
sugar by converting the bullion into coned rupees 
When the mints were closed, the possessor of silver 
had to go m market, sell hia silver for less tlian 
20 rupees nnd consequently he could not buy the 
tame quantity of sugar vnth the equal amount of 
silver which would have bought him when tbe 
mints were ocoeptmg silver bullion for coinage. 
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Iho Profes<tor vei} tnndul ■v\<\ hone‘»t ml'» 
estimates of the loss to the poor people 

Pnortothe Coinago Act of ItJOl, tha jeare 
average price for silver bullion ivns 45fl per ounce 
while after the passing of the Act it recerled to 
30 i per ounce Now it is clear that the poor 
man’s purchasing power was euTtaileil and w) the 
Professor repeats in other words Mr Webb’s 
statement — 

‘ Tbe divorce of the pucchMing power of corned silver 
from that of encoined siirer (in J8'^3l deprived many of 
the poirsat and inciSt ignoreot of taehi*«»ea of e portion 
of their savings 

And here it battles all human imagination why 
Mr Webb as a lover of India should deplore the 
Profes-ior's argument that the Government have 
annihilated thous-vadsof millions of poor Indians 
money 

Was there no remedy to avoid such loss to the 
inarticiilato millions of people for vvbo«o welfare 
the British Government is responsible? 

Previous to 1872 73 the value of the rupee had 
remained fairly steady at an average of nearly 
1« lid its highest value having been slightly 
above is id in 1860 61 and at its lowest down 
to la 0 1 in 1848 49 In 1873 Germany detnooe- 
tiaed silver the Latin Union followed suit and so 
di I several other countries of Europe in quick 
succession 

This ei^erted considerable influence in lowering 
the value of the rupee relatively to gold In 
four years it has sunk from Is lid tola 8^d 
in the nett fire years it remained fairly steady at 
something under Is 8d During the next ten 
years it droppeil from Is 7d to Is 5d per rupee 
prior to the Indian mints being closed to free 
•oinago Thus it is evident that the Indian rupee 
lost withui 20 years its purchasing power by 26 
per cent 

Price of both silver and Council Bills showed a 
tendency to fall In July 1894, silver was pro 
curable at 23| f per ounce and bill less than 1» Id 
per rupee the rates were since higher and till 
October 1896, fairly steady at about 30|d per 


ounce for siUor and I# pci rupee foi hills 
in November 1896 the rupee rates rose quickly 
The pnais were 29d pei ounce of silver and le 4d 
per rupee for bills At theso rates rupees wore 
valued artificially at about 40 per cent more than 
the value of the mlver of which they consist 
As early as 1878 the Indian Government, in 
consequence of the fall in silver then beginning to 
be seriously felt over the world, conceii ed tho idea 
of closing tho mints against the freo coinage of 
silver until the iiipee should rise to 2? or one 
tenth of an E iglish sovereign Had they done 
60 , Mr Webb svoulA have had no reason to doploro 
the Professoi s statement that the poor people 
lost heavily on siher ornaments foi which they 
had i»aid very 1 1 ,,!! pnee and which price receded 
to a very low level owing to closing tho mints 
The debt incuiTsd by the Government of India 
IS mostly in gol 1 as well as there is the sterling 
expenditure in shape of home charges and there 
fore they shoul I be paid in gold while tho revenue 
IS leceued in lupoes 

The less the vnUie of the rupee coinage relative 
ly to gol 1 tlie greater the number of rupees 
required to meet the Kterhng expenditure Under 
each circumst inces tho taxes were increased by 
millions to make good loss by exchange 

Mr AVebb i-s of opinion that its (rupee com) 
value has been i ci-oa'sed with the result that it 
will now buy m ich more of everything than the 
Esame weight of silver can do 

As accepted it means that the rupee is now 
buying much m no of the produce for exportation 
than it did pi-evioualy and hence the cultivator does 
not get as many rupees as he would have othei 
wise for the equal quantity of his produce and 
the taxes hive increased rather than diminished 
Similarly to biiv, European goods, he requires 
more rupees to pay for the same kind of things 
and henco both ways the Indians are loseis (of 
course allowances are made for rising and falhoe 
markets) 
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Nobody can understand how the mis«es of 
authonbvtjve literature — officiAland unofficial — can 
contradict the fact that no sooner the mints wero 
closed the price of silver hullio decreased by 
37 per cent owing to the demand 1 emg diminish 
ed while the rate of exchange lurt ler receded to 
1* Ifi per rupee m 1893 

The artificial value created by rasing dnty on 
imported silver should collapse lih a puff ball 
The value of silver bullion is depen lent upon the 
supply and demand, production in various coon 
tries and Last but not least upon the scientific and 
economical process by which it 13 extracted fiom 
mines and then refined 

In no country there is import < uty on silver 
bullion and theiefore as such in I dia it cannot 
be called in any wav scientific Be ore the advent 
of closing the mints in 1893 and w tb no duty on 
silver »U value was 45 to 50 1 per ounce vath a 
duty of 6 per cent upto 1910 it fluctuated 
between 25 to SOd per ounce, while with a duty of 
4il per ounce there is very little in provement 
Tlie world s production of silver at the present 
time IS 252 000 000 ounces and therefore tbe 
duty on silver in India is so mioor a factor lo its 
value that its effects may be imperoptible 

Tbe levying exempting, increasJ ig or decreos 
ing duty on silver are mere acts of those who 
can drive the pen with greater fc xe There is 
no guarantee that dnty on silver wi'l be continued 
permanently Increasing duty o i silver still 
more the value of a tola of silver < oiild be raised 
to that of a rupee, may bo aecepti d as & truism 
but the fact should not bo lost t ght of that >t 
hUo curtails consumption It la Tither ont of 
mark for Jlr Webb to say that it la difficult 
however for the Government to i ndertake this 
legislation if the jieoples of India d not wish jt 
1\ ill he kindly refer to the East Indian Financial 
Statement and Budget ordered bj the Rouse of 
Commons to bo pnnted on the 13th June, 1910, 


and tell the public candidly that the Indnn Gov 
eminent levied the pre ent rate of duty against 
the wishes of the Indnn representatives in the 
Viceroys Council ? 

Mr Thakersy with great force advocated before 
the Indian Council the adverse effects of raising 
duty on silver to the detriment of Indtasti-ade 
with China and Japan but all pit idings fell on 
deaf years 

The closing of the mints was meant to prepare 
a way for tlie establishment of a gold currency 
and if the mints had been closed ns early as 1878, 
the Indian taxpayers would liave gained 1 ke 
other European countr es which demonetised silver 
but it was the opinion of the late Lord Salisbury 
that the Indians should be bleland means arc 
not wanting to achieve the ends 

By tbe titno this appears in the /nduirt retirio 
Mr Webb might hate read the final report of 
the Iloyal Commission on Indian Cuirencj an I 
Finance which has been published 

It IS mentioned therein that the use of gold m 
India shoul 1 not be encouraged which Btatement 
compares well with Professor Balktishiia’e non s 
that gold ns currency should not bo pusl e I 
•vigorously for fiomo years to come 

This letter cannot bo closed without expressing 
thanks to Mr Webb for his teal m taking up the 
In li»n Currency question ns an expert an 1 thus 
giving the Indian taxpayers an opportunity of 
understanding their national monetary system 
wluclv requires improvoment 

BRITAIN s DILEMMA Bj M deP Webb CIE 

• The d IliGOlt; here dealt with la the nae in prices with 
cnnscqueol uorert ceuaed by the Immonso output of 
gold Price Ra C ]4 0 

ADVANCE INDIA* Ry M d© P Webb C I F 
Syoopaia Parti -The M rmele of the Oovernment of 
India Part II —Money Power for India Part III — 
The Itoyal Commiaaion on Indian Finance and Curwnev 
Part IV — liondo p a Pea tion Price Ra 3-12 0. 

a A F«aaMi&Co,8'>nhnrama Chetty Street, Madrai 
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intolerable desjotiam of Pnilmiiient ami on the 
other that of the will of the Vimy to refuse to obey 
or lers if unwilling ‘ The nmj lersw-J the people 
That was the burning question It "ns rni‘iod 
only in order to die England breathes Irotly 
once mots and the gavrottad condition create I 
awhile IS at an end It is sai 1 in many thoughtful 
quarters that the recent struggle will onlj expe 
dite the long delayed j dcmocratisation of tlio 
Army Surely the Army wa»> orgatn a 

tionand not meant as a jrescivc oi d<r.L mono 
poly of a certain naste Ar the \e Elates nan 
correctly obsei a es the extiaorlinarj idei tint 
the aimy could safely be treated as the a«5«tpt of n 
pohtacal party has been dawpated thebibblehis 
been piicVed and that 'ritho tana serious haim 
being done This is a distinct gam and the 
English people owe it in the first instance to the 
calm and courageous statesmanship of the Pre 
Tnier "ho not only rose equal to the occasion but 
has proved himself to be more than a match for 
the Cvtilines of Unionism The nation is to be 
congratuKted on this signal success of Liberalism 
All other domestic esents dunng the last four 
weeks have paled before this Ciirmgh incident 
which has now turned out to be too tnvinl The 
1 asterholidays have brought a period of calm and 
Mr Asquith prior to adjournment, was able to 
pass the second reading of the Insh Home Rule 
Bill by a thumping majority of eighty Tl ey say 
it IS a reduce 1 majority Mhatof that? If wo 
look oior the Liberal majority in tho Ho icenhen 
tl c Iti«li Cliuroh Disestablishment Bill the In«l\ 
Lanl Bill etc were passed we sloul] be jnsti 
lie 1 in saj ing the majority w as a thiim] mg one 
It IS double of the highest which the Libcml 
Goiernment n«e 1 to lioo-t of in the dajs of Mr 

Ohlstone Of course it remains to beseen what 

fresh stratagems tl e disappointed Opposition 
Imfilel in Its rnsheat attempt to turn out tie 
Government will I rang forward alwnwgtl o eoun« 
of the third reading which will not Ira now much 


delated Ahipdi Ijeruirifr has disconrertel 
tie defeated Party b^ announcing in the House 
that there cannot bo any General Election during 
the present summer 

rnrsen rouncs 

FtcncK politics are still in turbid waters and 
though the Caillaitx inci lent had once threatened 
the resignation of the Ministry that event has 
not occurred But it is quite on the cards that 
"hen the elections have taken place in Jnl^ thev 
may bo diaven out The people arc in no wav 
plea el with the new taxation which is deemed 
exceedingly burdensome But for the moment 
all jamng notes have subsided in view of the 
welcome visit ns we write to Pans of Their 
Afajesties the King and Queen of England 
Immense preparntioni of a most elalwrate 
character to give a suitable and warm reception 
are being made ho doubt the few days visit 
will give immense gratification to both the nations 
and the entente eordiaU of tlie ten jears wi’l be 
linked closer together to the great wlaantnge of 
both The political insight and sagacity of 
Edward the Peacemaker coul I not be bettor 
discetnol than in this matter It will be a 
century next year when Matcrloo was fought 
and the tyrant who victimised all Europe was 
defentel The century has been one of long 
p«\co but now and again interrupte I by pome 
disagreeable incidents the last of which was the 
rashoda The entente cordwU is the direct out 
come of it Never were Franco and England 
more closely joined together for dural le peace 
ITow much is it to le wished we maj expect 
equally durable pence on the continent ' 
rOXTlNEVTAL AFFAIRS 

For as we write the great Continental states 
do not seem to be m the odour of anutv At any 
rate there is Russophobia among a certain excited 
class of the Gerranns and there is Germano- 
phoVaa among an equally excited clo-ss oi tl o 
Russians The ill feeling shows no signs of 
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abatement while the Yellow Press o! both tbe 
btates IS doing all in its powers by gibes and 
jeers, by misrepresentations and barefaced bes to 
bnng about a state of hostility The condition 
is one only next to armed truce But both the 
States are conscious of their unprepaiedness to 
fiy at the throat of each other, though evidently 
amassing vast quantities of gold in. their military 
chests for the due contingency and otherwise 
pushing forward all preparations The Muscovite 
IS repoitcd to be massing thousands of troops on 
the border of his iiowerful western neighbour 
which IS construed as v greit menace Not only 
Russia IS making, full pieparations for oflence 
and defence on land bhe is fast building up a 
strong navy which five jears hence will bo ready 
to count with any maritime nation The army 
has been sti'engthened so as to count 17 millions 
for active and immedute warfare, while dread 
nought after dreadnought is being fast launched 
on the Baltic Extension of railways is going on 
in all directions The Duma has been made nbve 
to the seriousness of Russia s position and exhorted 
to 1 'itnotically vote the sinews of war The 
Russian budget estimates have accordingly 
mountcl up to J50 millions sterling The Siberian 
rulway track is being fast converted into a 
double one which will prove of untneose advantage 
to the hatherhnd, straiagically and commercially 
In times of peace the tourists who want to go 
round the world will be able to do so from 
St Petersburg to Vladvvoatock lu half the 
nimiber of dajs that Cho journey now takes up 
Pekin and Tokyo, too, vvill be thus brought nearer 
and the longer distances will be annihilated The 
time will come when few will think of crossing 
the Indian Ocevn and the Chinese Sea on tbeir 
way to tho Chinese and Japane^ie capitals They 
could both be reached by rail no. bt Petersburg 
m considerably less time That indeed will be 
a world wide gam to humanity Meanwhile it is 
some comfort to learn that the Tsar has issued an 




earnest Rescript enjoining his Govei'nnient to 
dimmish the consumption of alcohol winch is 
killing Russian humanity even in a pro 

portion than famine, and to spread far nud wide 
the torch of mass education It is to be fervently 
hoped that the Tsar b Rescript will not he a dead 
letter but a genmne and living thing leading to 
the happiness of the Russian poor, ground by 
poverty and oppressed by the buieaucracyt notably 
the odtoub police 

Germany, apart fioni tbe strained relations 

with her powerful neighboui, 18 just iiow doing 
badly financially Tmde is somewhat depressed 
while the bti-ength of the popular party in the 
Reichstag is steadily increasing German trades 
and industries have been somewhat ove.fdone and 
had a lengthy liquidation to start afresh The 
Chancellors of Italy .Germany and Austn**- recently 
met and determined on the line of policy jthe 
Triple Alliance should adopt to checkmate any 
hostile attitude on the part of the Antenfe 
CordiaU Trinity 

Italy IS finsnciftlly as bad as ever and the burden 
of armaments to which the people ore subjected is 
growing intolerable Italy affects to gain euprermey 
in her navy against tho combination of that 
tnple Trinity ’ Greece, fiusbed by the laurels won 
during the Balkan war has needlessly arigered tho 
feelings of Epirus whose people therefore have 
been in arms against her It seems that here 
and there the flame of the late war has been 
flickering Rumania affects to bo the Angel of 
Peace while claiming the hegemony of the new 
Ballmns But Bulgaria is sulking and nursing 
her revenge which may not n ature for >et another 
generation at the least The Ottoman, however, 
s proving to the world that ho is not the Sickmnn 
conjured by Europe for a century psst Though 
ahorn of some of his provinces over which ho never 
had any effective control, he is fast regeneiating 
himsell militarily aud financially Turkey has 

Belected some seventeen expert foreigners at the 
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hcids of coitim provinces nnd di tricts in her 
A'latic dominions and is determined to bring 
pe.ice and hw and order there At the same time 
she is putting in order her finance* at greit sacri 
fice Patnotism burns ns strong as e\ cr in tlic breast 
of the Ottoman and if ho only D\orcise« ngi 1 self 
denial and means to educe justice and prosperity 
m his realm, stamp out coiiuption, and place the 
country in a tolerable condition for defence and 
offence, he is bound to procure his own sahation 
All depends on his own statecraft, pitience and 
thrift Statesmen of the right stamp are much 
wanted at the helm of afl iirs for some years to 
como Thus there is a bright de^tmj for Turkey 
m Europe wluch she can achie%e if only she 
begins her rule with a clean shte 

Sweden wis in commotion sometime ago 
and the farmers went on a mass demonstra 
tion before the king to lay their domestic 
grievances Portugal continues to be the 
centre now and again of the Cabal of tbe 
Rojalists The Bepubhe, however, is a great 
disappointment The change of Ameereth, from 
King to President, u only nominal Tlie ‘ cor 
rupt system ‘ is still there and until a Portu 
gue«e statesman of high principles ond great 
calibre nses to stamp out thi< corruption and 
purge tbe administration of its many overgrown 
abuses there can be no hope for her She is dee 
tined now and then to be in the throes of petty 
revolutions 

TERSU, CHLNA AVT) JAPAN 

In the Ml Idle kist Peisia u still btiH^bng 
to be free from the iiitolei-nblo inihbiry thraldom 
of Russia at her gate— a -truggle on which tbe 
ihlemigticbir Elward Grey bUnkly looks on 
till spurred to a kind of spasnioilic activity 
inquisitne friends of Persia in Parlmroent Th© 
whole country is now deeply convinced tliat the 
Persian policy of the llnti h loieign Minister is 
a dismal and disappointing failure and say wl„t 
the nimstenahsta papers msy, he is everyway 


phyinghke a wnsen tool on the hands of the 
scheming Mu^ovite Pooi Persia is tormented on 
ono side by these politic.il difficulties of the Anglo 
Russian Convention and on the other by the 
starving of the neccss.ary funk to carry on tbe 
ordinary duties of the adinini-tmtion and csta 
Wish fully law and order in Southern Persia 
Our V'lceroy no doubt congmtiitated Indii the 
other day in hi* budget sjieccli on Ixnng sav« 1 
from the clutches of the Rnti-.li Jingoes But 
we cannot share all the piwiso lie bestowed dii the 
policy of Sir kdwaid Grey That pmuse seems 
toustobehypocntic.ilaTid no way justified by 
facts TVhileLord kitchener is alienating the 
sympathy of patriotic Egyptians by hi* iron 
regime which is an aggravated edition of Lord 
Curzon in bis latter day nceroyalty in Inba, and 
^wmgat Cairo fresh seeds of unrest which are 
desuned to bring discredit to British name, Sir 
Edward Grey by hi* unsympvthetie and petrify 
mg Peivian policy is equally alienating the once 
warmattochment which the patriotic Pe«i.an. 
entertained for the British people It u sad to 
contemplate what the dire consequences of the 
pobey of the ffiihtant Pitj Consul and the un 
eymi^thetic Foreign M.nLster may be m the 
near future It is a reproach to Liberalism, reo 
mg how ,n both countries instead of freeing *trug 
glmg natiomMities ,t is oppressing them to a 
degree mcoaceivable 
In Chm. Ima , 1 „ 
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quiet v.iU soon be i-estored It is a cunous politi- 
cal pbenomenon that a new-fangled Eastern, re- 
public should in reality be goserned by « mili- 
tary dictator. But that vs exactly the position 
of China Yuan sbi kai has expelled from the 
national as«>embly a whole lot of troublous “ un- 
desirables,” adjourned the assemblj^ itself sine ific 
and has been governing as dictatoi Atthe same 
time he values the development of the country 
and the utility of constructing trunk lines of 
railways and sUmulatuig mdigenoiui industries so 
as to diminish the dram of foreign imports, 
specially in yarn and cloth The big loan is 6xed 
but all the monies have not yet been poured into 
the Treasury as the five loaning Poivera are sitting 
tight as to the punctual payment of interest and 
the securities they should hold during the curren- 
cy of the period for which tliejoan is advanced 
Japan, which has for sometime past taken her 
place among the Great Powers, and which has a 
parliament of her own on the model of Western 
organisations of the kind, is now^in the^throcs of 
a great domestic commotion In Japan also the 
people are feeling the intolerable burden of arma- 
ments The popular mind is gieatly mllamed 
and the popular representatives in the Japanese 
Diet have been successful in just overturning the 
Satsuma Clan Ministry — a Feudal and^Tory one — 
on the military and naval estimates Count 
Okuma is the hero of tbo hour and the now 
Premier The estimates have been greatly reduced 
and he promises to produce later on a popular 
budget But the task is not so easy seeing how 
in one direction the Japanese Government is em- 
barrassed by the operations of its gold cunency 
and in another direction by theburden of interest 
charge on the evergrowing national debt Japan 
just T\ow IS a house divided against itself It is 
reaping the whnlwind of the wind it sowed 
during the late war Ihe gold cunency embar 
roSsmonts are a serious warning to our Indian 
Government who will Ime to think twice and 
thrice before they allow themseh es to be caught on 
the giip of the fractional but influential Goldites. 




THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

(Short Noticeu only appear m this section.] 

Hygtene and Diseases of India JJy Ll Col, 
VaXrO. JJehtr, 1. J/. t>. Mtshrs U\ij<j\nbothixvi 
<tiul Co , iCadras Price Jls G-8 0 
Col Helur’s book is admirably fitted foi 
the general ’leadei for it presents all the im- 
poitant aspects of hygiene in a bimpio language 
qiute free from, technicalities When it is remem- 
bered that the somewliat slow progress of sani- 
taiy reform jn India is in some measure due* to 
the Ignorance of the general public regarding the 
subject of sanitation and that sanitary reform, nay , 
any i-eform cannot be successful without the co- 
operation of the people, such a popular hook on 
Hygiene is only too welcome, 

The book is divided into three sections Sec- 
tion 1 deals with general Hygiene It con- 
tains besides useful chapters on Milage and town 
sanitations together with a chapter devoted to 
Pubhc health regulations etc Perhaps the 
\*aiiou3 methods of disposal of sewage might ha\e 
been described more fully The author has also 
dealt with the various alcoholic beverages used m 
this country at some length and his general con- 
clusions regarding the usea of alcohol are well 
worth perusal 

The next section de<vls with Personal Hygiene 
embraang such subjects os exercise, clothing and 
bathing, with a bnet account of the Phy siology of 
the skin It also deals, with such subjects us Dis- 
infection, Elementary Bacteiiology, Immunity 
and Animal Parasites, besides a genaral account 
of the. Infectious diseases. Perhaps it would have 
been better if these latter were dealt with m a 
separate section The lost section deals with some 
of the common diseases of India as Cholera, Mala- 
rial fevers etc , with a biief description of the 
symptoms and treatment of each. The subject of 
Blalarial fevers, has been veiy elaborately tieated, 
over 140 pages, being devoted to the same. 
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Some Jndian Experiences hu Lt Genl 
Morton, In han In — llurte j onci Ilealmg, 
Otellenham, 1913 

General Motions little book of Indian lemmis 
cences is marked by a nan ete wLicb disarms cnti 
cism Here at least is a wotk where there are 
no puiple patches and where the tale, if trivial, is 
unvarni'bed General Moi ton landed in India on 
the last day of 1848 He was just too late for 
the last Punjab war and aftei a few yeai's with 
his regiment, the iJOth|Bengi! Infantry, he entered 
civil employ and was posted to Asaini just in time 
to avoid the mutiny 

The 30th mutinied with the rest in 1857 but 
reframed from murdering its officers General 
Morton served for a good many ye its in Assam, — 
exactly how many it is not easy to discover as 
dates are raiely given, — and then had the good 
fortune to be appointed Deputy Gommissiocer of 
Darjiling, where he spent six years Finally he 
WAS transferred to Chota Nagpur and spent the 
concluding years of his service m that and neigh 
bounng districts, retiring after 35 years service 
in 1884 

The gallent Generals small volume of tecollec 
tions cannot bo said to contain any very import 
ant contributions to our knowledge of the period 
or any very interesting episodes He is possessed 
neither of the trained pen of a Kivett Camac nor 
the descriptive power of the author of tales for 
my grand children Veihtps Qenerad Mortons 
best story is of a criminal complaint be once tried 
in Assam, in which a woman charged her own 
mother with abducting her child Tlie defence 
was that the mother had deserted the child and 
tliat tlie grand mollier hail brought it up from 
infincj The usual array of lerftCious witncases 
suppoited each story The young child was too 
friglitone<l to do anything but weep, nnl the 
voiing Magi tnite was soioly puzzled, as he felt 
the child e future happiness depended ou his 


decision “ In my dilemma I pmyed God to help 
luo and 2 firmly believe he did The court was 
more than usually crowded I ordered the at 
tendants to make the crowd separate, leivmga 
space in the middle of the room I ordered the 
grand mother to go to one end and the mother to 
the other Then rising from my seat, I took the 
weeping gvil by the hand and led her to the mid 
die of the court room, and releasing her hand and 
pitting her on the bick, 1 gently said to her 
‘ txo where you like Without a momeiiv’s ht»i 
tatioD she ran as fast as she could to her grand 
mother 1 dismissed the c.ise and turned the 
mother out of court There was no appeal' It 
was no doubt, a good common sense decision, and 
did our military Solomon credit. Another story 
which deserves quotation is that of a brother 
o&cer, Captain Eden An elephant.bad got boggled 
ID the mud fiats of a nrer, the water nos rising 
and the elephant was likely to be drowned The 
poor brute was hobbled and unable to escape and 
was ID great disti ess Eden, who was very fond 
of elephants, determined to save it lie firbt 
quieted the fnghtened animal by speaking to it 
and then, with a razor in his hand, he reached 
down to the hobble, fortunately a rope and 
not a chain, and managed to cut through 
it He then told the elephant to try and get out 
and with a nughty pull, and a sound as if 
thousands of corks were being drawn, the “ beast 
extracted first one and then the other leg and was 
iree HnTortunatelyall General Morton s stones 
are not the equal of this borne are almost in 
credibly tnfiing, and it seems extraordinary that 
a veteran of 80 should think it worth while 
record remarks about the weather made to him 
half a century before However General Morton 
has doubtless deiived pleasure from the reco’nling 
of these reminiscences, and if his book is not of 
great v vine or impoctinwj, it is not entirely w itb 
out pomts of inteicbt 
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1 The Cult of Highet Men or the cnti 
que of Conduct 

2 Fatal Fallacies or Society under Search 
Light Jiy Dr D P Thalore, Ps D Madras 
The India Printing Works Price Pe 1 cadi 

In the«!G two smtll volume'! Dr Th-ikore In'* 
get out his thoughts on vinous moral socii! and 
economic features of modem society, in strong 
and vigorous language, full of clever and original 
observations, and utterly regaidless of any con 
ventioml venerations for so called orthodox vieivs 
No mere review can do justice to the searching 
cnticisms of Society presented in these pages, and 
to say that critics may not agree with many of 
them IS absolutely beside the point as the author 
IS the lost to expect conformity, and his very 
purpose is to thoroughly shake conventional con 
formity and awaken onginal thought and inde 
pendent examination In the first of these books 
there are chapters on ‘ the Goal of Man, * Diffi 
culties m the way ’ ‘ Methods of Attainment’ etc , 
wherein the author sets out that man is the 
architect of his own fortune, that the overcoming 
of difTiciilties IS the true test of the intelligence 
of man, and that the remedy for the various 
existing evils is ‘ increased and rapid education 
of all men and woman in various new directions 
The chapter of ‘Aphorisms’ contains many pithy 
sajnngs calculated to arrest the readers attention 
and present several common things in strikingly 
new light 

In the second book, where the style and 
manner are more finished and attractive, the 
author develops his analysis of society and its 
ways, with the same unfimching clearness of 
vision ami freedom from regard for pre existing 
conventional notions The Bans of society. 
Aims of society, Moral Degeneration, Individua 
hsm are the principal chapter headings, and here 
also we would prefer the reader to come into 
direct contact with the author s freshness and 
originality of thought, for any abstract of his 


views will do no justice to tho eflbrts of tlio 
author Sincerity, outspokenness, and absence of 
conventionalism nro the characteristics of every 
line of the authors nntings, ami uo feel sure 
that every educated readei mil benefit by a care 
fill perusal of the worl s We personally consider 
the chief defects of the authors analysis to be his 
unconvincing positions as to morality being only 
a temporary arbitrary arrangement agreed upon 
to further common interests* and the conception 
of ‘a Supreme Being, all powerful, all knowing, 
all seeing, and all pervading ’ being only * an art 
ful device for raiaitig purely human values ’ and 
‘ft master stroke of the instinct of self preserva 
tion But as we pointed out at the outset, it is 
the method and manner of the authors thoughts 
and not his specific ccnclusions on individual 
points which we regard as the chief contribution 
by the author to the reform of the present day 
society We would gladly recommend both the 
volumes to the earnest attention of all our readers 
The Asy’um A’manac and Directory of 
Madras and Southern indIa ifiCuding 

Burmah The Times Pithhshing Co,Zlfl, 

Vddras 

The present volume is the OXIIIth anniiftl 
edition of this valuable book of leference As 
usual, the Directory lias been thoioughly revised^ 
the statistics and the general information bi-ought 
up to date We are glad to see several new 
features in this year’s edition, which marks a 
decided improvement upon the previous is-jues 
The City Directory, the Street Directory and the 
Mofiisgil Directory will bo found particularly 
valuable to meTchants, and business men in 
general, all over Southern India and Burma 
The good will of the Directory, we understand, 
has been piirclnBed from the Laurence Asylum 
Press by the Madras Times Printing and 
Pubhshing Company and wo trust that the 
present proprietors will continue this invahi-blo 
publication • 
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Dlarj ol the tllonth Harcli-lpril, 19U 

’\l‘irch 23 A ternble fire causing damage of 
Rs 123 KUis broke out m the cotton godoivna at 
Cohba, Bomba} 

March 24 General Smuts announced in the 
Union House of Assembly that the Government 
will introduce legisla*ion next session based on 
the Report of the Indian Grievances Couimission 
Alnreh 25 In the House of Commons Mr 
Roberts said there was no reason to epprehened 
that expenditure of new Delhi would hamper 
indii trial expansion 

Alarch 26 An extraordinary attempt to 
intimilate and bUckniail a wealthy Hindu family 
near Bansal by means of public notices is reported 
March 27 The foundation stone of the 
Calcutta College of Science was laid tn day by 
Sir kshutosh Mukerjee 

March 28 The Annual Com ocation of the 
Calcutta Unnersity was held to daj 

March 26 An unofScial Committee, with 
Lord Haldane ns President, haa been formed to 
show hospitality to Indian students 

March 10 A Committee has been appointed, 
to enquire in^o the Lahore Medieal College strike 
March 81 Dr Rabindramth Tagore is an 
nouneevl as President elect of the Congress of 
Religions in India early in 1916 

April 1 The Tury acquitted the accused in 
the Inspector Murder Case Calcutta, by 7 to 2, 
but the Judge bos refused to accept the reidict, 
April 2 The Medical Registration Bill camo 
up to daj m the Bengal Legislatiie Council 
April 3 At the Burma liCgislativo Council a Bill 
to levy to Viarbo ir con«er\-anc) dues was paseel 
4pnl 4 A letter from the Doan of the 
Lon Ion Hospital Alelical College, explaining the 
Resolution latolj passed b) Rtndents there in 
regard to the admission of Indians 

April 5 The /'nnij'ifxitt has received a letter 
bomb from some person who does not ehato its 
" religious j r^ju bees ” 


Apnl C Particulars are published re the 
pavilion to be erected on the Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay 

Apnl ^ Sir Renjamin Robertson amxed at 
Bomlny this morning hy the inxcoWi 

Apn! fi Two terrible fires are reportol from 
Bombay 

April 9 The late manager of the Bombay 
Binkmg Company has pleaded guilty to charges 
of criminal breach of trust and chevting 

Apnl 10 HE Lord Carmichael opene<l'tUe 
seicnth Bengal Literary Conference nt Calcutta 
Apnl 1 1 The Second Andhra Conference 
opened its Session at Rezwada tins noon under 
the presidency of Mr N Subba Rao Pantulu 
April 13 The AM India Kayastha Conference 
comroenped to day at Allahabad 

Apnl 1 1 A Resolution has been poss^l by 
the Bengal Muslim League regretting the annul 
mont of the partition of Bengal 
Apnl 14 Tne Under Secretary forindiihas 
made a statement describing the murders as 
isolated acts of fanaticism 

April 13 A deputation of the Panjab 
Brahmins has asked the Commander m Chief to 
allow enlistment of their class 

Apnl IG Dr Sukhia, member of the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Coiporatioii, has 
addressed a letter to that body, threatening it 
with legal proceedings m connection with the 
recent election of a Chairman 

April 17 The deputation to Fngl vn 1 from 
the Indian Antional Congress Icaies Bombay by 
to days Mail steamer 

Apnl 18 In the Delhi Conspiracy case, 
evidence legawling the formation of'^ociet 
*k)cieties have been taken to day 

Apnl 19 In n lecture Iwlore the East India 
Association Sir G Molesworth strongly con lemneil 
the varying gauges on the railways of India 
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The Peril of Ignoracce 

Lord HakKne’s contribution to tho March 
number o! Xashu Magazine nHord*! \alnablo 
matetial £qc ludvaiv*^ as. well His powerful adio 
cacy for Education in the British Isles is entitled 
‘ Our Greatest Need ’ The Lord High Chancellor 
urges his countrymen to place National Education 
on a sound footing and legards it as even more 
patriotic than the reorganisation of the British 
Army The education doled out to the children 
of the British Isles he say«, is absolutely m 
adequate while the need is urgent and impeiative 
Of all tne social problems that hare still to be giappled 
mlh in these island*, in England especially, there is 
none oomparabts in magnitude and in the directness of 
its bearing on the national and indiridual well being 
with the problem of educational reform %7hea you are 
dealing with that you are dealiag with something that le 
fundamental, and that includes and will help to soire 
almost all other questions Nett to the material means 
of subsistence, there ’a nothing so loterworen with tlie 
sources of national power as the qua itity and quality 
of the national inteltigence On it depends not merely 
commercial success but erery hope we cherish for an 
ampler democracy In Great Britam we are a democracy 
In form and to a considerable extent in our political 
amngemeata bat so long as there is no equality ot 
educational opportunity for the son of the poor man and 
the son of the rich man, we cannot be said to be a demo* 
cracy in fact The teacher is tbe great leveller, and bie 
function, remember is not to level down but to level up 
When every bov and g rl In the kingdom feels that, eo 
far ns the State can furni«U it, he or she has a fair 
chance of acquiring tho knowledge that is essential 
to tho •veeomphshment ot the be it things in life, you 
will and that tho barriers between class and class will 
insensibly begin to wear away, that the distinction 
between maonal wotkera and brain workers will lose its 
accent of social prejudice and that all ranks will draw 
nearer together in sympathy and underatand ng tbrongh 
the consciouauesa that the career has boon thrown folly 
open to talent A true system of national education la 
something that I regard as absolutely vital to the whole 
41 


democratic movement in these islands , and it >» nothing 
less tlian this that tho Government intend to set about 
establishiog this year. 

Lord Haldiino thus recognises tho pent of igno 
nnce If ignorunco is so greit a pent in Great 
Bntam what uill be tho measure of our need for 
Education here in India Those i\ ho baio been 
staying tho hand of tho Government from pro- 
ceeding with the Hon ble klr Gokhale’s Elemen- 
tary Education Bill have littlo reason to congratu- 
late themselves on reading the noble Viscount’s 
appeal to the British public Is there no lesson 
for us in India to be drawn from the patriotic 
words of Lonl Haldane t 
All that great Britain is and may be in the world of 
material power and organised rivalry Is involved in the 
question whether she stands ready to educate herself to 
the level of her chief compatito** On the answer that 
IS returned to that question depends tbe fete of the 
generations to come We can measure and prepare to 
meet our visible enemies or potential esetnies But 
there u a deadlier peril menseing these islands than any 
foreign army or foreign navy It is the pefd of igno- 
rance, of mental inertia, of slipshod ways of thinking 
smd acting or a depressed average ot latelligance, of a 
preference for casual uoprovisations and rule-of-thumb 
methods where our rivals rely on scientific forethought 
and organisation 

Boohs for BairnSi ' 

“ Let us make the hooks of a nation’s children 
and we care not who makes its patriotic 
wntes Mr Thomas Burke in n recent number of 
the * Sool. Monthly ’ Figures of sales are no true 
gauge to the popularity of children’s books, 
because the parents, not the children, buy the 
books, he says , and parents buy the books which 
they think the children should like BTint then 
shall the children read ? “Anything they choost," 
replies Mr Burke Emphatically, siay*! the writer, 
the children should he allowed to make the choico, 
and they can safely be trusted to di«cnininato 
between charm and dulnesa, between the healthy 
and the morbid 
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The Conflict of Tteligione in Modem Indm* 

Mr r Drew, Rometirjio Piincipal of Piclmijftp 

pa’s College, now Profe>><.or of Pliilo'>ophy in iho 
St John's College at Agra, writes ns follows in 
an aiticle “ The Conflict of Ileligions in Imlift 
in the Si John's CoUcg'' me, (Ist miinber) 

Modern lodik ii the Rcone of agrokt theolo|;icaI coo 
flict in which three different eoneeplion* of reality ero 
atrLig(;Iing with one another The ancient indif^n* 

ouf speculation of India preeenta the ca*e for Mnoiam 
Of Pantheiam where the truth of the Immaaeneo of the 
Dirioe Life occupiei the thought to the exotaaion «f 
aught elae , and no distinction is ultimatoy tolerated 
between God and the UoiferSQ which t> the eipreaaion 
of Hit rvjll The followers of Mahomet (each tho 
absolute differtiice between Ood and the world orer 
which He rnlet and in which alt thmga lociodlAg ereD 
the aouU of men whom he hat created must aiibmit in 
all thii ga to Hit absolute decree It is the teach 

log of the third and lait religion which cUinta that it 
has a meaaage to the Indian nation that the twodoo 
trines of Immanence and Transcendence do not oeces 
sarily exclude each other, that etch is really the oomple* 
mentof the ether aed that God i« both immanent in the 
world whioh He hte created and alio transcendent and 
dietiset from the souls which He has msde 

Mr Drew ileclsres that there is no possible 
separation between tho idea of Divine Indwelling 
and the idea of Dmno Transcendence nnd that 
one aided emphnsis of one aspect of the tmth to 
the negloct of the other has led to the tU bafancc<\ 
apecuKtione of Mrs Pes-ant a Theosophy A pure 
Deiam la oppose I unanswetaWy by Hi© principles 
of Agnosticism , while Pantheiam reduces nil 
things to A dead lea el 

Immanence admits of degrees and the rerelation of 
God in naturals transcended by the rcrelation of God 
twman IwwaturewawoQo^reseaUd as powar vnd 
wisdom In man a moral naturo and the dawning 
light of conscience weseo Him still more clearly as a 
liighteous and Holy 'IVill 

A Qed of mere transcendence or mete immaneoce, pure 
identity without diRerencc who docs not and cannot 
create n not really infinite at all Creation the D>*ina 
Immanence is the expression of Ood a infinity ae Trans 
cendence the power to ge out of Himself and tn’inginto 
existence free moral beings whom He can Icsc and who 
ckD lore Him in return 

Hence Itr Drew advocates the theory that Ood 
IS both immanent nnd transcendent and that th««« 
combination nlono could explain the mutual com 
miinion between Ooil and Man 


India and the Three Enigmas 

Mr Dvemrd Cl Gilbert Coojwr •writes in 
March number of / imI an I Hcef fiV>out tlie pm 
bietns tliat confront tho British in Indta 

Oothe ability of the Hntish nation to aettle theif 
queatioiia depend not only tho fate of lodias 
butalio the destiny of the Pnglish themaelres 
need of a preoiie deili Ition of the rights and pntilef** 
of a Dntish citizen, of the meaiiire of hia freedom in 
m«»ing from one psrt of the Empire to another and of 

tho manner in which ho may be employed wl i!« distant 
from the land of hil birth Is now urgent ai d prcssiog m 
view of the action of tho South African Oorcroment 
regarding Hindus 

This forms th© first great enigma awaitingsolj 
tion beconilly it is recogniscfl rs impemtne tliat 
a closer union should be institiitcil between tbP 
Colonies nnti the Mother Country nml that the 
proiailing sentiment of unity shouM Ixi strength 
ened by material bend* 

And if a closer union between the sanoiiparti o1 
the Empiro eveDtuates. India dsmaods and nghtl/de' 
aiands to be admitted as an c^i'ial into the psrtnershipi 
accepting responsibility snd wilhog to discharge to thd 
utmost her obligtiions as a daughter-aUie And she 
should not bo left still to be the Onderella of the Em 
pire 

TJie third nnd the mo«t important nnd searching 
<3Ucstion of all is the definition of the aim and 
method of BntishOovomment in futiiro in India 

Slowly and surely our administration in India hM 
cbenged from a personal and sympathelio autocracy, a 
form of rule all nationa and especially the Orients IikCa 
to a burraucracy bard, cold and mecbaniral The Indian 
lovea the human element in life and lifcea to feel the 
mac beneath tho mask of Gorernment The personal 
touch baa been lost and the worldwide extension of 
bureaucratic method* have killed it Moreover vilUgr 
Ilf* which IB the bsck bone and indeed the greater part 
of the whole orgsniim of Indian aociety ta breakiog up 

two chief causes of dissatisfaction might 
be remodietl by (1) acareful reorganisation of the 
yiCTwmnef of the Cml Senico which must be tram 
ed to bo human lu its methods and be hampered 
less bj regulations , and (2) a less prominonce 
being given to Western shibboletliS in arranging 
the ndmimstratno details If wo make a start 
in those two directions, it will bo propitious 
Like G’dipiis, W8 ere confronted by theso three nd 
dies Certain riddles there are and these must bar® 
eoirect solution, otherwise the Gods will hUst ut 
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Indians m South Africa 
3»lr baint >.\hal Singt wntes as follows in the 
Mai-ch issue of the Fortnightly Fevieto — 

Tho Indian immigration crisis in South Africa affects 
not merely the educated Indians hut men recruited from 
all ethnic and religious groops practically the entire 
population of the peninsula, including specially tho 
native army The tie ot relaUcnship is much more 
binding m our Empire than in the'lVeat, and it is merit* 
able that anything which concerns the ivelfare of the 
dear ones in a far off land must stnko very deeply into 
thohoarts of tho relatives and fiiends left behind m 
India In addition to sentiment on account of econoioio 
lotevest, anything that cuts off the monetary current 
from the immigrants will violently disturb the tinancial 
economy of the residents of the remotest rural distiicta 
of the peninsula 

Dunng the past fow years the Colonial authon 
tics have devised mimeroua measures to badger 
tho natives of Ilindustnu not working there as 
coolieu under an indenture, but engaged in inde 
pondent business ns merchants, hawkers and 
profcssionnls Among the instruments employed 
to wound the susceptibilities of incltan settlers 
and jeopardise their material interests the poll 
tax HO I the regulations concerning women and 
children call for special notice Even the women 
have boldly stepped forth into the thick of the 
fight from their secluded life , and as a reflex 
effect of this action lu India, the more intelligent 
ninong Indian women have been stirred to the 
depths of their being and are joining the men to 
exert pressure on the Government of India 

Though bouth Africa happens to be the storm 
centre, the Indian immigrants are having trouble 
in other parts of the Empire also ** The problem 
of Indian immigration within the Empi re IS an 
Impenal question of the widest dimensions Wo 
might even advance and say that Indian immi 
gration forma part of the meeting of the I>ist 
and the West 

The real point of the whole trouble is that 
objection is made only to the presence of freo 


Indians and of indentured labourers who wish to 
lemam after the expiry of their terms A number 
of causes make the indentuied labourer stay on 
in the colonies after his contract ceases and hence 
the greatest pressure is put to goad him back into 
the contiact slavery The iniquitous allegations 
that the Indians me unclean and insanitary m 
their habits and that they are unassimilahle m 
the country of their adoption are, on their very 
face, gioundless And after all the Indian com 
petition IS mainly operating against 
* Europeans who in some cases both potentially and 
coismvrciaUy are the rivals (and some would say tho 
potential cnemios) ot the British and who, it be noted, 
succeed in trade because their standards of life are lower 
than those of Britons ” 

As to the practicable remedies of the situation, 
that of full freedom of entry for the Indians on 
the basis of that enjoyed by the white Bntish 
subjects, lit present impossible on account of 
the strong dislike felt against Indian immigrants 
The total prohibition of Indian immigration and 
the repatriation of those already in the colomee 
would not be welcomed by all the units of the 
Bntish Empire, would involve the colonies in 
great expenditure, and would possibly produce 
retaliation from India Moreover tho consequent 
discontent would initiate 

acampagn ot sedition which would have for its 
Slogan the impoteacy ot India when its national honour 
and material interests are trampled upon ’ 

A third solution, inz the restriction of Indian 
emigratiou with a proviso that those admitted are 
to be treated on terms of perfect equality with 
the white subjects of the Bntish sovereign, 
appears to bo tho only feasible alternative in the 
present situation But this would not certainly 
solve the problem for ever, and a more satisfactory 
is>suo IS bound to be arrived at wlien tho horizon 
becomes a little clearer 
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Elementary Education 

There i« an interesting and instructive article 
on iVeic Ideas in I lementary AJuaition in tlio 
February number of the Ihndasian Rmetff by Mr 
X. Yusuf Ah, 1 c s He ai.)s tbit the 
efficacy of education doe's not depend only on the 
capacity and industry of the pupil but is alw 
greatly affected by the method of importing 
knowledge The personality of the teacher, bis 
enthusiasm for his work his equipment for hw 
noble calling and liis ideals are all important And 
m addition it is important to note that the most 
perfectly trained teachers can accomplish rerally 
very Uttle \f their inhuence vs counterwtted by 
narrowness, sordidness, and selfishness at home 
Hence two requisites are necessary, a training of 
teachers and a simultaneous training of parents 
which alone can produce an ever widening 
harmony between the life aud ideals of the 
boys. 

** Hnbkft and PMtslozii, Frob«l sad Uoatstson and 
a holt o( diatinguxbed educators hire held up tb« torch 
!or the eolighteomeot ot parents and teachers on the 
true principles which ougnt to gorero the education of 
children ' Peitaloazi rightly laid stresa on harmonr 
in all the in&uenees that contribute to the edncation ot 
a child Hie ideas extended the meaning of education to 
a wider sphere a epbere co exteosiTe with the raoulties 
and actmtiei of the child ' 

The harmonious co operation o! the inilueocos 
of mother, father Mil schoolmaster, on tho edii 
cation of the dull, sboivU be the real aim of our 
cilucational s)8tem Tins liarinony in education 
was the mam thomo of Pestalo^zis teaching and 
has been pnctically illustrates by Trobel, the pupil 
of Pestalozzi and tho founder of the ICindergitrten 
system Madamme Montesson, one of the most 
original and successful thinkers and organisers oF 
eiUioation, twins at the genuine fusion of modem 
educational tandencics lu practice and thought 
If only her principles were to bo alopted m ouc 
Indian educational system we might derive meal 
culablo benefit She insists on tho effective carry 
‘ng out of three principles (1) the cultivation of 
the aisthetic sense in the child, (2) the promotion 


of its freedom and epontaneity, and (d) its 
understAiiUn^ of discipline Aa Doctor Montes 
son says thero must bo a fineness of the gea«e 
before tho child could appreciate harmony and 
hence its senses must be refined IVith regard 
to freedom and spontaneity, Slontesson adiance? 
fuithertlian the Kindergarten eystom which only 
allows the exerci^o of children s actii ities in group 
work ‘ The intervention of the teacher must 
recede into the background o-s much ns pos-^ible, 
leaving free scope for (the child s) self expi’csiou 
and what Dr Jlontesson calls auto education 
And if in addition a self discipline is buhstituted 
for dv~ciplwve froev 'Kithovit, tlie teaclvvag becomei' 
perfect 

Aviation in Japan 

In the March number of the Jajxin Jfaja,>ne, 
come across a small article on ‘Aviation in Japan 
by Captain Tokugama of the Imperial JapfineM 
Army The Captain writes that the Japane e 
have been dreaming of aerial navigation for ages 
and that their mythology « peopled with persons 
possessing jjbwers of flight The God Tengu, 
the typical airman of Japan has been an object 
of worship among mountain folk for a long time , 
and even in tho stones of a celebrated novelist 
Bakin we have got suggestions of giant fly kites 
used for purposes of human ti-ansportation 

In the yesr 1712 (A U) Kskioo-ki Kin^uko * 
rsreaer devised a kite which c«med h m to the roofot 
N*goy* castle where he stole two scsles from the golden 
dolphin on the roof 

Though aviation bos made remarkable develop 
ments in Japm it is interesting to know that the 
Japanese aviators hive had remarkably fev^ 
acadonts. This feiture, the author avers, i* 
mainly duo to tho mental concentration and senso 
of responsibility which characterise nil their 
airmen and sol hers from whom are recruited 
almost all airmen In Japan nir currents nr® 

quite different and it 13 neces&viy that one must 

always fly high if he wishe* to avoid dis.«greeabl« 
currants and seeming vacuums 
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The Garment of Womanhood 
Writing m the Mai-ch numbei of The Tkeoso 
phist, nn interesting article on ‘ The Garment 
of Womanhood ’ Susan E Gay strongly pleads for 
the uplifting of woman to perfect equality witli 
man She writes — 

’‘Confucioas, Mencius and certain ancient sagea 
towered in Ctnoa and Japan, diatmetly taught the 
inferiority of womanhood, which natually has promoted 
sei&shness in the male eez The aim ot any education 
of women was submiasion, not the cultivation and 
development of mind India will one day 

hlesa that messenger who breaka her ohaioa of coetom 
and of creed and wbo uplifts her womanhood by lofiieat 
teachings from all servility into self reverence and aeU 
knowledge 

The writer proceeds to say that even in the 
Christian religion, interpolations have been 
obviously made in the Patristic writings to suit 
the prejudices of an age that did not want too 
high a place to be assigned to woman But of 
late there has been growing a new opinion on the 
subject of womanhood on the pai t of some o! the 
leading ministers of the Christian faith In the 
words of the Bishop of Oxford 

**Tbe right ethical new ii that very haman being, 
eeparAtely and equally, u an end, toreahee ueelf and m 
DO case to be made a meaoa to another mane end 
morolj The veteran philanthropist General Booth 
declared in hia last message to the Salvation Army tbe 
necessity ot maintaining absolute equality betweeu the 
two sexes in all aspects of temporal and spiritual life 
He exhorted all men to pay regard to women to tbe 
position assigned her by tbe providence of Qod, as a 
wife as a motbrr, as a daughter, and as a comrade in the 
salvation war ” 

Lastly, tbe writer of the article expects tho 
evolution of a new type of womanhood which will 
bo a very near approxiviation to the non sexual or 
hx-sexiuil form bhe behoves that 

Tho womanhood of the future will mainfest those 
occult powers which will eompleUlj deliver it from tbe 
present method of race production 

And the raiMDg of the status of womanhood 
which 18 coming surely and inevitably will be but 
a prelude to another great change, a change m 
volving reform of all our social systems, religious 
instructions, pohUc*il ideas and practice and 
ethical codes 
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A Great Artist, 

In “ Sixty years m the WildomosB” in tho 
ComAiff Magazine for March, Sir Henry Lucy 
has the following , — 

An histone PtcncA, dinner, in Bouvene Street, 
took place on a night m Juno 1901 It 
was designed to bid farowell to Tenniel on finally 
laying down the pencil that foi half a century 
had delighted mankind There has not often 
been found together under ono looF such 
distinguished company ns gathered to do him 
honour Literature, Science, Pohtics, Art, and 
the Drama was each represented by its foremost 
men All Tenniel s colleagues on the stalT 
of Punch were present, some presiding at the 
tables set at nght angles with that at which 
Mr Arthur Balfour, the cliairman, sat Few 
present knew that, os fir as the number of tables 
went, the vice chairman sat to tbe left and right 
ot the editor in the order taken at the regular 
Wednesday dinner There being only seven of 
these tables the other three members comploting 
Mr Punch’s team sat at the other end of ono of 
them Mr Balfour was m his element, and 
delivered a charming, sympathetic speech His 
salute of tbe guest of the evening, ' a great artist 
and a great gentleman,' was rapturously cheered 
It was felt that he had said everything m a 
sentence The chief success of a bnJhant night 
Was the speech Tenniel didn’t make ' A speech 
that makes one in love with silence, ’ «-as Mr 
BirreUs happy description of the episode It 
was a pathetic scene whilst the veteran stooil 
before the silent audience vainly endeavouring to ^ 
recall the oration he had spent nearly two months 
in composing and committing to memory There 
was nothing painful about it There was, indeed 
a prevalent feeling that nothing could have been 
bettei As an artisUc touch it was the highest 
development, more effective even than a speech 
marked by the point of Mr Birrell and dehvered 
^th the fiuency of tho American Minister. 
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A New Race of Men 

Profe^soi Bal Krishna of the Gurukula Institute, 
writes an article entitled ‘A new race of Men ' 
in the recent number of the I edic Maga tne and 
Gurutvla ^aniachar He eulogises the Gurukula 
with its re«idential system of education and de 
dares that there alone the e\ olution of man jiar 
excellence is being furthered on right lines 
The OiK-dkale with ita reBidentiel ejetem ot educatioii 
Its hrshciftcfa&rya— Ton o{ celibacy (or the first etage 
o( life its clock like regaUrity its syopatbetc disci 
ptioe, its verDseular mediuoi of iDstructioo its perfect 
freedom sad erjuahty its eniiTOBneotsl besuty. Us free 
aod open sod fresh sir— is s light sh niog iq the pitch 
darkness of the lodisn educstionsl sky 
The*8tadcnts sre free from the uohesithy influ 
ences end dsn gets of modern City hte, Us 'norry and 
esoiteneot which here become nsturshsed in otbereests 
of Icsrn ng ReguUr hsbits of iiring eatiog aoddnnh 
leg sleeping end riling skilful physicil treining high 
morsl idesla the etudy of good litersture heslttiy eeclu 
lion frequent lueursiont through cbsruiog woods forests, 
mosdoffi heaths uod mountsies sod lastly the walks 
through a gstdoo aadisg with fragrant fiowera, 
must, perforce CToUe a healthy died in a healthy 
body 

The GurukuU teichera are hete laboriously 
cvohnng under the most faioumble circixnstancos 
R new race of men The special feature of this 
institution IS the Brah lachnrga — the vow of 
celibacy for 25 je.irs by its students By the 
force of Bmhniacharya alone can India aiert from 
herself the ciirvi of early marriage, and tlie con 
sequent heavy infantile mortality and virpn 
Widowhood * The hand that v.wck.8 the cradle 
wrecks tlio nation ’ ?«ot only are these social 
tifla to be pi-eiented by the Gurukula education, 
but at the same It w oull result in iv perceptible 
Incrcai^e in tbo percentage of men of working ages 
end thus accelerate tl o growth of our wealth 
Professor Bal Krishna concludes with a strong 
reiteration of the neeii of our ‘ going back to the 
OurukuU education ’ 


An Indian Artists Work in Pans 

The March number of the Miulto contains tome 
leproductions of the pictures which Mr Fyreo 
B«b.nnin has been exhibiting at Pans — 

Mr Kahamin, who is n native of Poona 
received hit. artistic education in the Calcutta 
school, and has come into Luropean f inie as ra 
pidly as Babindranath Tagore Papers hke the 
itparoandtho which represent the high 

water mark, of (esthetic criticism, discusa Jus merits 
senously, though with a touch of reservution due 
to the unfa milia r But Mr Uahamm scorns to 
bare been Jucky in charming everyone, even those 
who do not fully profess to understand him 

His principal exhibit, we are told, is a senes 
of twelve water colours of mythological subjects, 
each symbolising soino melody in Hindu sacred 
music The inuei purpose of the aiCivt tuay be a 
little hard to follow for people to whom this musio 
ond religion aie a sealed book, but the entice 
unite in pitching upon the high qualities of the 
work, the admirable drawing, the compositioo, tbo 
appropriate simplicity of treatmeat and the entire 
onginnlly of the artist Besides these imagmnUve 
works, Mr Bahamin w exhibiting bcenea of 
Indian hfe and portraits 

Of the litter the iitwlw gives us two eitamples 
one a peture of Moulaiu Kihibih, an Indwn poet, 
and the other of Begum iysheo Itahamin, tlio 
artbtswife These portnuts have eomething of 
tbo OnoiitAi miniaturist in their treatment, they 
me evidently speaking likenesses hut they are 
pictures too, and that of the lidy is a most 
cliarimiig picture Mr llahimin, many of our 
ceudcR. will be gl id to know, means to show some 
of his work in London during the forthcoming 
eonson 
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Local Regiments for India 

Mr Arthur R Gordon advocates the cause of ^ 
the domiciled European and Eurasian community 
in an interesting article in the March number of 
the EmpiTe Review entitled “ Local Regiments tor 
India ’ He writes that 
the 'poUcy of rcaecvtng all or nearly all appointmenU 
la the public serrico for Hindus and Mahomedana, 
while the auperior grades in every department are 
filled by lads brought out from great Britain has resulted 
ID reducing a growing seetion of the population to a 
■tate of poverty and hopeless depresiioo 

It ehould be noted that the Eurasians and the 
domiciled Europeans are not making an extrava 
gant demand nor urging for exceptional treat 
ment at the hands of the Government of India 
They merely desire that they should he given a 
chance to take part in the defence of the land 
which IS their home and which has been created 
bj the valour, energy and enterprise of their fore 
boars They urge the plea that the advantages 
accruing to Government from an adoption of this 
scheme of raising regiments from their com 
munitf would bo very great 
*' First there comes the finsaciel saving, for s. local 
regiment would oot cost the largo araounts annually 
incurred by brioging out drafts to a British battalion 
in India, and sending home its time erpired men 
Acclimatised to the country, the smsller liability of the 
domiciled to scocumb to diseases like enterio fever, 
cholera, and so forth of course means a small number 
of admissions to hospitals, and casualties duetotho 
dangors ol an orieutal climate Like their forefathers 
the domiciled caa rainagevefy well Witboot those 
migrations for half the year to a cooler chine Enow- 
ledgo of the natives of the country, their language and 
customs Is aoiUier point, where naturally a domiciled 
soldier must be iupanor to his brother in arms from 
Europe The last argument in favour of a focal force 
recruited on the above Imea is the most weighty, to 
wit, the certainty of soldiers recruited from the 
domiciled comm initv remaining staunch to Govemnient 
under any conceivable circumstances ” 

The grounds forinsLsting that the experiment 
of local legiments be tried are thus very strong 


and tho possible objections that might lie niised 
against the scheme are very insignificant Indeed 
the defects of the Eurasian character are only 
superficial “ and of precisely the nature quickest 
removed by military discipline and lessons of 
self reliance ' Mr Gordon lastly mge'i, though 
perhaps in too pressing a manner, the Public 
Services Commission to confer this benefit on a 
set of really deserving Bntisheis like the 
domiciled community which would free a portion 
of the British and native armies free for service 
on the fionters and elsewere 

The Civic Spirit in Education 

Mr F J Gould writing m the March number 
of The Indian Education elaborates on the noces 
sity of developing the civic spirit in the minds of 
the pupils Tlie citizen is so intimately connect* 
ed with the state in the present days and has so 
much civi! 'duty to discharge, that an adequate 
instruction of the feeling of responsibility and 
habit of sera ices to the State is vorj essential ns a 
fundamental part of eduaation Mr Gould 
evya — 

“ We roust reve*l to the young ciUteii, ss completely 
•8 hi8 capscity sllowg, whut the ooinmon avealth of to- 
day really ig what things are vita] to its health and 
whatpart he ovehe is expected to play an its roainteeance 
Civic training and instructioo, cirio education and 
inspiration, must constitute the central and indispens 
able purpose of the civic schools If the claim of civio 
instruction to high rank in the scheme of educational 
subjects IS admitted the admission involves a most im- 
portant principle— the principle namely, that 

an elTective civio instruction roust be founded 
upon a sound general instruction in the art of con- 
duct and the value of character In the earlier 
aUgea of education, before the forma] lessons 
of citizenship are introduced, the child should be led to 
admire the True, the Beautiful and the Good, its judg 
tnent trained to divide the noble from tbs ignoble its 
will quicksned to those neighbourly activities which are 
tho first exercises of the patriot and of the lover of man- 
kind Tho civic hygiene and economy, the civic 
amenities privileges and obligations, tho civic govern- 
ment end law, the civic reforms and ideals are now pre- 
•ented as necessary sequels to the simple.but profound 
lessons of love and duty imbibed m tenderer years ' 

The necessity of a sound cmc instruction avhich 
IS 60 sadly lacking in our secondary schools is 
brooght home to us forcibly in this article, 
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Christianity and the Empire 

Tho liistory of tho progress of Christianity 
within the Empire is traced in tho Vn\U<l Fmjnre 
in a senes of articles by Mr A Wyatt Hlby 
under the name of “Christianity and tho Empire " 
of u hich the second appe-ars in the March number 
Mr Filby begins witli the statement that from 
very early times tho propagandist aspect of the 
Church vas working and that Bishop Las 
Casas and Francis Xavier had their 
own forerunners in the evangelists of Scythia and 
Sarmatia, Scandinaana and Abyssinia, under the 
Roman Empire The English people came very 
late m the field as colonists and conquerors and 
began their work as evangelists still later It was 
only with the establishment of the Society for 
the "Propagation of the Gospel that the real mis 
Bionary effort of England began But the want 
of harmony end co operation between the anious 
evangelising agencies and “ the inevita 
ble duplication end overUppiog of propag 
andist zeal which resulted’ was productiae of 
great confusion and waste of effort and energy 
Moreover m very many cases want of pioper con 
tnbutions at home, and m some want of zeal and 
health in the missionanes who were sent out led 
to the barrenness of numerous attempts 
Tbe nktire languages too were a serioui obatacteto 
many of the erangcUsts who had to learn a atiaoge and 
barbarous tongue before they could preach to their 
•arage hearers , and the blank ignorance of the people, 
the freqnent absence of any religious ideas whatever 
among them, was a grate stumbling block ' 

The missionanes have manfully struggled on in 
spite of unsparing criticisms tint their prosely 
tism was only skm deep and so forth They have 
successfully raised up evangelists among the 
natives, who in spito of wliat is said against them 
are doing solidly good work Above all the 
Chnstian preachers have revolutionised tho 
social organisation of tho native tnlics who hate 
been converted, have destroyed tho institntions 


ofRinvery nnd child niamnge, nndveryminy 
^other unnatural and inhuman customs 
* fnfniidainentaU ai in externaU the European mil* 
eionanea set up the lofty ittndard ol the white 
mao, the atandird which the wbite man 
himself to often ditrcgarded Tho grots habit* 
and saperstitioni of the aboriginet were taboo, 
the annataral and inhuman customs of abortion and 

child murdersndotherreroltinginattutioos were dif 

rouraged and where possibte forbidden , and most of all 
the miasiooanct fought againat the practice of poly- 
K**"*? Tbeir desire to Europeanise their 

eonrerts was often ludicrous, but Ih.t desire in itself 
presersed Thnstisiuty from the untowsrd fito of msny 
a propagandist creed it saved their own religion from 
the losidious corruptions of the convert, which esriy 
Chnstiaoiiy had uot escaped * 

American Women 

Tl.» April Lisne of the Pott Vail .Vagmme con 
tame an interesting comparison of Enghsli nnd 
American i.omcn from the point of nei, of one 
of the latter “ If the English iroman, • saje tho 
iiTitcr, “ were a telephone we wonli aaj of her 
with Irnth that she i, .low at rocomng and 
tmiisiniUlng Fat bo it from me to use such roanlo 
words as doll or obtuse Vo Her mental pm 
cesses nro less electric than those of the Amencan 
nemae There is les, fleil. of lightning, lose of 

thebusy, pleasing hum of wires— in a non! less 

spontaneity W. leal o English n omen their good 
complesioiis A gnaiter mental alei tncss, wluch 
m us they term nervousness, ought lessen this 
o Icaro them their profundity The less kindly 
might style It stupidity It, le„e them their 
repow, We giant them all il,e,e ,„g 
for we hehei, lie l.av, all eire worth pOMessing '• 
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The Virgin Widow 

It IS refreshing to read the following account 
of “ Tho angel in the Hindu Hou'ie ’ Since the 
daya of the lato Sister Nivcdita we have *!een little 
of the kind, written in such a sympathetic Hnd 
discerning vein 

A “Lady Correspondent’ writes from Madin'^to 
tho Da\l>j Xvt's 

Havo^you seen a young charming girl, with a 
T-ftcant gate m her eyes, an open countenanoe a 
smile that is as bewitching as pathetic ? She is a 
virgin widow, but as yet aho does not know what 
it means Tliey told her sometime ago that her 
husband was dead, and they all cned and sho 
cned also Rut there it ended The world ran 
lonnd and round as usual and she was accustomed 
to her life It was simple She ato, she played, 
sho read She was a child and a sorrowing father 
had carefully provided that sho should not have 
the leaat pang Young as ehe was sho waa tho 
manager of tho house The little money the father 
oatned was placed in her tiny hands She was to 
give the money away She hkod it She was the one 
soul of all tho house upon whom particular 1 ue 
and affection were directed by all and she Iiled 
it YVio RtTanger wW ca^\tsA npon Vier fattier \ lA 
an endearing look and kindly word for her a id 
she was conscious of it She was too young to 
know that liehmd all hung a cloud heavy with tho 
run of anguish and sorron 

THE AVGEL OP IHE HOUSE 
Sho h VS grown Up No more a girl with the 
laoghing srailo upon her lips She has to bo care 
f ul how eho speaks, how she moi es Scand il stood 
at tho side of tho door ready to carry h«w head 
away, to thron her into eternal hell Her father 
would not permit her head to bo shaioi — ^widows 
must sUavo their head Ho would rather die be 
said, and his word was law Ho was not a social 
reformer , but he was a man who«e heart beat 
42 


within him, a father who wiw liis daughter grow» 
mg before his oyes, and he resolved noi^P to dis 
figuie her bead or her heart Sho was the favou 
nte hild of tho house, and now she was the 
woman of tho house Her mothei gave 'vay , hoi 
elder sister gai o way She glided in the house, 
tlie I ueen, the angel, the goddess She gave her 
loio which was to have gone to her husband to 
her oim^r sisters, to her younger brother Tho 
who c house was full of her love, for her heart w as 
full nf it The village watched this light shin 
mg rnd the light shone steady Tho virgin widow 
was he angel of the house 

SI e grew up year followed year, she grew up 
m h» olth, in beauty, in knowledge The time that 
she did not give to brothers and sisters and 
raether and father she gave to her books She 
read of gods and goddesses She read of patience 
perb^verance, forbearance She read of sufferings 
bonie, of difBculties overcome, of terrors bniod 
Sho wok heart from them She believed them 
She derived her only pleasure and her only on 
coui igcment from that bohef To see her sitting, 
hanoling a bulky book, her attention concentrated, 
crying with the vords of sorrow in it, laughing 
witl tho words cf gladness in it, was the one re 
deer ling sight h r woe stricken father could «eo 
iw ywvgss of \ IV TViO change had bo soon 
come, all too soc n, all too subtle They who gave 
sym-nthy, love, onsideration to her now got her 
sympathy, her 1 ve, her consideration She had 
adv need m thoi ght and in knowledge as not 
eiei her father, ler educated brother, her educat 
wl relations had ulvociced She was the admmis 
iratoi "Withoi t her the house was empty 
AN IDEAL nlNDU HOMF 

Istbereasicl man or woman in tho house? 
Ble sed Is ho th t is sick, for, bonding oi or him 
pn-ing to God with a prayer that must be heard 
bees use it is pure and sincere administenng to his 
least want, cam g for him as he himself would not 

care for bmsolf, tho virgin widow moied 
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home The doctor often mistoofe the Buree for 
the patient, for in the face of the niirae was the 
9.ngui''h which the pa-tient felt m hia body She 
revived the sickless by the pffieaej of any medi 
cines than by the power of her prayer, hypnotic 
influence of a concentrated mind that beat with 
the pnl"!o of the patient and all for his recoaery 
How •she nursed the ini alid, what kindness, what 
consideration she showe 1 him or her * A mother 
coul I not bo tenderer, kinder To those who saw 
the home with the virgin widow in it it was the 
ideal Hindu home There was the heaven of 
peace and loio in it 

Slowl), imperceptibly, unknowingly her heart 
tiimeil more and more to Ood She believed in 
ft higher presence She often felt the force of her 
prajer She had often occasions to beheve that 
some events occurred because of hei prayer Sho 
hftcl faith, (ind faith alone ele\ ites humanity ‘ I 
prayeil that the ram* shall cease and they ceased, 
■ho woull Rij and nil at once slie ivould regret 
the saying for is it not betraung Oodi Is it 
not hetreying herself? Siieli was the tender bosom 
of Ibis tender woman She daily graspoil more 
and mote truths about God Did abe not ns she 
ghtlel in the home electiifying the atmosphere, 
spreading the sweet fragrance of lo'O and peace 
an 1 harmony around, sometiiiies feel the blank 

the vacancies, the gap m bei life Perhaps she 
did Perhaps, as she sat looking at the poper of 
the books n ith a scare<l look m the ej e that nci ei 
read them bat gare f on vacancy sfio was thinking 
of this blank Rut the han I of God eleaatel her 
above all She ims born to suir^r and to leheve 
the sulhnng of tboworll ''he iwe supenor to 
the surroundings an ! the surroundings ro^i high 
with her Her influence was great but it was 
holier, purer, godlier than gn it 

TllE GREiTEST IXTLtJKSCE 
Like the ni-hing nver arrested in its wil 1 pro 
press by the luiicut, the stream of love eddied in 
hei^OW All that love was for her parents, ^ 


brothers, her sisten They gained what she fo«t 
They grew up to be good and kind, because they 
hftd the advantage of her guidance, lier inspiration, 
her example The poet sang of loro being the 
greatest influence upon earth 

Strong Son of God, immortal loie, 

Vliom we that have not seen Thy face, 

Py faith and faith alone embrace. 

Believing where wo cannot prove 
Tins love pervaded the house The hasty word 
was withdrawn untoH, before her silent gaze of 
loving reproach She punished the mo't by 
loving the most Did they deserve it? He 
who ftsked that question leauit to adore her as a 
Goddess This divine influence apre.{ I from the 
home to the noighbmtr, fiom the neighbour to the 
village The example of one woman elevated the 
tono and oullookef ft hundred borne* 

The bond that thus tied the home together 
originated from the heart of the virgin widow 
and it was never more evifont than when advev 
6ity lowered upon the house The home wa« 
shattered The father who eirncd ceasedtoearn 
Poverty entered the threshold The skeleton got 
into the cupboai I Then was the greatness of 
the widow seen. Shoialliei tho failing heart, 
alio whispered wonls of onconrogement She 
whip|>ed tho degenerating mind She coul 1 read 
IV sermon to her ol I mother, nnd tho old mother 
imbibed courage and strength fiom it lo the 
woepmg sister aho pom to I out tho trills that hal 
overtaken go la and go Idc'ses To tho innocent 
childish brother she shun oil tho bright prospects 
tlill in stoTv for tliom all bho filled the hoU'n 
and by her gla loess dis{«tle 1 tho gloom, and by 
her piwer fillelthe empty space It was an ac 
knowlevfgment “Gol that killed thy busbanl 
knew this would hapjion, for nithout the© to day 
where wonU my children be?’ “Father,’ was 
the reply tlas angel woiill give, God is Great 
Let 119 obey Him And Go<l hear.! tlio pmjer 
and saw the sufTenng, and the light cmoc out of 
the darkness 
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unERamcES of the oay. 


/ '-ui, ill wnicD tiio CJoveinment are 

in possession of mpo.innt information which was 
not shared bj. the University, antho.itio, „t the 
time when they, decreed a ceitain measnin, and in 
«.e light of which that measnie may „„Lr „b 
leetionible or altogether impossible T ench 

^ .nterventiontotbepirtof Goi ernment m 

»=f='r.r:r.t-irz: 

°V «ike of brevity I will call Government in 

The't,:T/“h° 

-0 doubt presents d.fflculhes but .t 
declined For I do nof k «Jannot be 

w been, m tho cou.se ofTe” hstThr 

tT: 

naywhich l T ' T" 

»«edle» Let us Ts'ideXT^ 
on which the University 

•>«thorit7in all TTn, “stituted Ultimate 
tho Senate The SenT^^r^ “'Otters rests with 

a;tycous.sts„?:r::d"ro°:''“‘"'^-- 

of whom eighty are directlyl 

EnoelleucytheObaucellor Tr'"'"?'' 

that caie and judgment I assumed 

'-»in.e„wL„rf:;i;;rT-'''^-''“ 

Pnsition, men p !>«“■ important 

opacity .ud charicL. TT 

apocially.nteiested or ' ““"nvei „re 
vaiious aspects and pioblemelrT'' 

Jfferent grades Of the rema. its 

I*" «f the Senate ten „T d niem 

Kogistered Omduntes and ten I ‘'J' 

;“■>«» may hence T Paoul.^ 

Senate k practically, that ‘l‘» 

“”®y per cent, a body of i ° “‘'"‘of 

, ^ 'f 'Unctiona, eaTerts 


Sir Ashutoah Mukerjee on the 
Independence of the University 

In the course of bis magnificent addioss to tho 

recent Calcutta Convocation, bn Ashntosh Mnkoi 
jee, the Vice Chancello. made the followin- clo 
qnent appeal ferattereeg,. independence rf the 

Uniiersity from the trammels of incessant Gov 

ernment intervention The subject is „„e „f 

The qncslien which agitates my mind « 

BUCK as tho University of Calcntte LZt!Z 
to claim It .swell understood that a „7 l 
Umveraity. which is the trnsterand ‘ n “ 

great public interests is ult.natelv 

tor ohitensas, ires toCove:::T^:~ 

Government bo Pro.mcial or Supreme fhe Um 

versitiesrcstonlegclativeenactL . 

from Uie sup.eme Ltl „..ty .0^ , ' 
duties are defined thereby, ,.,d ,hev“”'“T 

mately be held accountable to tie ^ ““I' ^gitr 

ntyfortbe way whT .‘h 
functions and discharge then ZtiTTl!'''"' 
imagmoble in which a Umvereitv m , 
neglect Its duties or else tale inTT 

opposed to great public interests u 
might render ttself hablc to ."t , 

■““bly complete suspension of .ts f ! 

the supreme authority This n 1. u >’ 1 ' 

■n on extreme case, ia eTs ef T"""' 

hut without imagining crises of 

nature, „„„ n„y„dm.t that thes„r " 

m, in the interests of (h "P”'"' “uthonty 

"’r*»umi.t„r.TTthat:e:r"”“^''"“''^ 
~nce,poss,h,er:'hr::^ c:: 
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nominated by Government Ilio Syndicate, n„iin, 
the inculties, the Eorrds of Studies are e^sti tixl 
ly special Committees elected by the Membtis of 
the Senate niunlj from amorgst thcmsc ve^, 
under definite rules s^inctioned ly the Goaern 
ment Ihe Vice Chancellor, th< business lead 
of the Umvei'sity, is directly nooiinated by Ooa- 
cinment, and e\eiy important n easur© prop soil 
by the Syndicate requires the ^inction of the 
Senate ^hith, as I have said, con ists almost ei. 
clusively of nominees of Governn ent \n evi ent 
corollary of the constitution of the University, thus 
shoitly characteiired, appears to me to be chat 
the Umveisity la a coiporution, a prior* ent tied 
to all confidence on the part of a'-tion within its 
owa sphere, a sphere quite Builiciently Im ited 
ah indio by the Umveisity Acta md ReguUOons, 
■which Ky down with great tigi ur the gei eml 
hnoB on which the University Lis to be maiiigcd 
But IS such independence pruclically allow'd? 
Fai from it, as the history of tha last ten years 
amply proves I on purpose ret r to those ten 
years, because they represent a period of urn »ual 
activity which olTered quite speci 1 opportunity to 
test the soundness of the present rules of piece 
dure To make the situation quite cleii, allow 
me to give a few details, which in this form are 
not exactly actual but are very fairly representn 
twe of the actual 

A Few Details 

Let us assume that the Faculty of Arts pro 
poses, the Syndicate assents to, and the Senate 
finally sanction^ a motion to the elfect that the 
eubject of compaiatii e Philology should no longer 
constitute an independent subject for the J A 
Examination, but should bo combined with tlio 
subject of Indo Aryan Philology With whitpobbi 
hie ndiantagc, I ask, can a Resolution of this 
k nd be submitted, as it is now required to he ub 
m tied, to Gov innient (or sanctioi 1 1s such r po> 
ctdut6ab«oUit<iy forniiilornot?Iii thoforuici aso, 
lot the present lule of procedure be diopped, ib 


encumbers and delays business In the latter 
oiKC, may the httit.t.iry for the Government, into 
who'O hands the Ru'olutiou will go, bo expected 
to be an expert on this question ns well ns on all 
similar ones ? Or, as it H desirable that he should 
be allowed to criticize, eventually to reject, the 
recommend ition made by the best experts of the 
University who themselves are Government nonu 
necs, on the b ISIS of advice tendered to him hy 
bumo expert, I'eal oi soi dtsant, whom he may 
have an opportunity to consult on the matter ? 
Take anothei example The byndicatc, after 
long and Ciireful consideration of some question 
of alkhation, recommends that a College be afiili-a 
led to the B xi llonours Standard in a subject, 
The benate joins m the recommend ition The 
Secretary for the Goveninient at Simla or DeUii,t<* 
whom the recommendation is submitted, objects, 
perhaps for the reason that the particuhr Frofes 
SOI who will have to teach the Uonouni’ subject 
and about whom the Secretary personally knows 
nothing whatever, Las taken only a Second Closi 
ID the M A Examination The Syndicate replies 
that they have auefully gone into the tpiestioo, 
that no first class man IS avaiLiblc for the post 
that the designated Prefessor is personally known 
to the Members of the Syndicate and is judged 
by them to bo fully competent for the work 
proposed to be entrusted to him To tlus tlfi 
Secretary replies, perbips, that he is satisfieJ 
with the explanation, or perhaps, that he is not 
lurthcr correspondence follows , the result i‘ 
eitbot that the opinion of the fully competcnl 
men on the spot is in the end accepted after » 
protracted, vexatious and jKtesibly mjunoi^ 

delay, or what 13 eqiually likely, is rejected by ar 

olhaal vvho!-o conii>etenco in the question l 
unavoidaUy less than tliat of the Syndicate 
Every ono acquainted with the lustory of 
the Uni>ersity m lecent years will le- 
memher numerous si nilar instances V Int 
1 have, said suthecs, I think, to piove tb« 
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impontivo neeil ot« tlirmish n,v.„o„ »f the 
prevent rules and modes of pnxeduio Tl,o 
University, maj justly, in new of its fundamental 
eomtitution and chai-icter, claim a wider scopo 
of independent, untramelled action Ilian it posses 
ses at present No Unii ersity can grow wliicli is 
not free fiom all external contiol ovoi at least the 
range or the modes or tlie subjects of tonoliing 
Interfeience with its liberty, witliin a .ertain 
splieic, IS after all injunoiia to the interests it 
represents if, nothing more, it creates delays and 
makes the ptocediire n ediessly cmnheisome 
Maj 1 add a little finishing touch to my brief des 
enpMun of the jiresent situation ! Is it i-eally 
necessary, 1 ask, that when a college applies foi 
affiliation in Hebrew to the n A stindard it 
should, in supp rt of its application, submit to 
he Syndicate and toGoiernment agi„antictabu 
lar statement several yards long, showing m detail 

the ruperfloial area, correct to the fraction of an 

inch, of every class room of the College ! 
riAANCIAL LidERTI, 

Allow me a tew further words on a special 
branch of the general topic with which I now am 
deahng^r what I may term the financial liberty 
of the Hniierslty The Indian Universities have 
necessarily ceased to be entirely self supporting 
mstitutions The new demands made on them 
by the Indian Universities Act-an Act prompt 
ed by the consciousness of the absolute need of 

uch deinauds,-h,ve deeply alTecled our financial 
position The old situation was simpl. „e t; 

merely to take care that the tees charged for ml 

mmion to examinations should siiac, tor tae 
salines of the Kegistrar and his stiff, for the 

charges connected with the oxamm i , 

principal itam hero was the f roT 

eaermouslygreater demands am made onn^ “fo 




are nailed upon lo apjxunt Umiemity Profc.ssors 
Headers, Lecturers, to establish Lihnries and 
Uhonitoriesandin general to take whatcicr 
stops may he con Jucivo to tlio fui theranco of Learn 
.ngandllcsearch All fheso demands would it 
“ -‘feat, be f„ 1, e-mere empty words,-,, ,h ro 
'vasnoreasonahlohope of moans wild, 

tasks Here, claims on tim Public Fund, „„ 
clearly jicifled . and we g.-,tef„l,y „d,„„ ” 
ledge that the Government of Indii 

the Indian Univeiwities Act , ’ “T 
r oa'T raadily .veogmsed the new “It’ 
Hons hut nime forward as actual helians 

Considerable grant, have, in the course of the 
astfewyei,a,beenm,detotl,e Umveiwlics for 
the general Pu>To«s,„d,e„ted„ho,e„„d Iventiir. 
to maintain tin, the Lnivemity of Calcutta 
™de axcellent use of tho slmrotllo.tod fo ^ Z 

‘boUte,amente,Lt.rit:,:;i;”,tr- 

two to our present Chancellor Mo i ^ 

■oade. beginning, at any rate, nie T ““ 

University taacling hut we t 
oa-phasisothatitisiiomoiotrarilt”®'" 

mng, and that o on to o. , . begin 

haveestablishtd, ampler fmV"* 

near future I „ « the 

however is that whateier fi'" ”* “'“'‘‘'“o. 

abouldhej^rmailt/Il-'-'I'a-ive 

fairly long perm Is To gnint fo„,, '“’“‘'"f for 

toisliip wath the pwiviso that the Int “ 

sospondedat.n time, implies a nf , ** 

rfictioii.for, hov can tho Dn ^ «onlri 

oor new scheme IS to suceee. I 

^aranteo to th. m a oeita,,, pg. "”1 , “ 

Tho position im cralivcly dem 1 ^ * 

-^~s of sympathy 
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actual assistaace oa the pact of tho Government 
Our work will be readereJ nugatory, unless we 
are assured that the sympathy and assistance will 
be continued I hardly need elahoiate thepracti 
cal conclusions to be drawn from this thort exposi 
tion of our situation But I wish to go furtlier, 
beyond this shoi b indication of pre ent needs 1 
maintain that a TJniiersity, constituted os ours is, 
composed mainly of a body of nominees chosen 
by Government presumably because specwiHy ijuali 
fied to give advice and direction in all hgher 
educational matters, may very justly claim to be 
regularly consulted as to its financial needs also 
The University is a grreat public concern, entnivt 
ed with the care of public inteiests of tho ino^t 
vital kind , why should it not be allowed a voice 
as to what share of the public revenue might be 
devoted to Uiuveraity purpo«e8 ^ At present 
whiteverwe do we do in the divrk as it were 
OrantH are made from time to time, foitunatelj 
But on what principle ? IVhat steps aro taken 
to asiortiin the needs of the University, and to 
regulate financial help in accordance with these 
needs! It surely is time to lecognise explicitly 
tbit under the Indian UmverMties Act gicat 
new functions, great new iespon*‘ibil»tie3 devolve 
on the UnmiFitieM, and tlut decisive steps must 
be taken to put Universities m a position satis 
factonly to di-sshirge thovo functions, full|' 
to meet those responsibilities It is high time 
that all this should l>o reaItzoi\ and that suitable 
■as-Vicvv v-WeJA VjMm , Vne prv^vA, woft 

.^hoartenmg position clearly cannot last much 
Jfogor without serious detiiment to the muse of 
Umvcivity education in this country. 
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INDIAHS OUTSIDE i»DI& 


Mr Gandhi’s Sorrow 


We deeply regret to learn that 31r Laxmidas, 
brother of the great passive resister, died at 
pOTbander, leswang a. lavge number of friends and 
relations to mourn his unexpected demise 
Rlr Gandhi's shock at this news can well be ex 
pected While he was wrestling with the forces of 
reaction and coeraon in far off SoTith Africa the 
sad intelligence came to him almost like a bolt 
from the blue Deeply sensitive to the “loss of 
my brother, who was in the place of my father 
tome, and to whom next to my dead mother, I 
owe all I am in life,’ Mr Gandhi s memory goes 
back ogam to the sufferers in bis campaign 
Mr Gandhi's touching message to the numerous 
letters of condolence contains a p>ithetio sentence 
” May 1 ask those friends who have over 
whelmed me with their sympathy in my bereave 
uient, says he, “ to help me, if the points of 
passive mistance bis sit tisfactonly settled in the 
near future, m my desiie to return to India to 
fall at the feet of my biother’s widow and to take 
diarge of the domostic cares of five widows in my 
father's family, m which the hand of death nowr 
leaves me the rebponsible head, according to tho 
ilmdu usage ’ 


.WvtkGw teturu nf. Ur fjwn&ba Veln^naone 
of the mokt heroic of souls in contemporary his 
torj will have withdrawn froai the great fray. 
How sadly will our countrymen in that dark con- 
tinent miss the sage counsels of this saintly 
leader I And who would suffer the jnngs of sepa 
.ration mote than he? In offering Mr Gandhi our 
sheerest condolences m h.a great sorrow we are 
bidden to these reflections May wo hope that 
.1! -“ I"* be »ell „d the font, he t. „ l„„s„g 
for will still be won. 
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Transvaal Indian School 

Tho Committee of the Government Indian 
School, Tnnsvanl appeal for funds to enable them 
to bmild and eqmp an np to tchool in. 
Joliannesburg The following paragraph occura in 
the Appeal which gives a fair idea of the movement 
It IS needle'i.s to emphasise the importance of 
such a ■school and wo tiust every effort will be 
made by all Indiana both at home and in the 
colony to make the venture a deserved sticces's — 
The past historj of the movement to obtain a 
separate school for Indian children makes inter 
eating reading In 1909 Mr Habib Motan, one 
of the leader* of the Indian community in the 
Transvaal, returned to the Transnal after a 
lengthy visit to Europe and India Whilst in 
Europe he had inspected the various educational 
institutions there, and he was much impressed 
Up to the time of Mr Motan s retuin the Indian 
children had been compelled to go to the school 
allotted to coloured children, and their prcgies* 
was greatly retarded by their being unable to 
obtain a first class education Mr Motan took 
tho matter up very seriously, and, assisted by the 
other leaders of the Indian communitv here, he 
approached theTransn ol Gov eminent with the view 
of eatabhslnng a school oiclusiiely for the Indian 
chil Iren An enorinoiw amount of opposition 
was brought forwanl to the scheme, and a deputa 
tion consisting of Mr Motan and others waited 
upon the Secretary of the School Board and laid 
before hun their gnevances The Provincnl 
Council refused to grant the school, and the 
leader* wrote to the various heads of departments 
whether invaew of the fact that the Government 
woul 1 not start tho school, would the Government 
if the sdiool were started by the Indian coromu 
nity, bo prepared to subsidise it to the extent of 
the salaries and expenses Eventually in Pebru 
ary 1913, tho school was started successfully 
under the pntvcipalslup of Mr A E Nye, who 
was assisted by a staff of three white teacbersand 


two Indian tcachera, the Government supplying 
eveiyrthing except tho rental, which was paid by 
the community A great concession was then 
obtained, the Government allowing Gujarati to 
be taught and to be used as a medium of instruc 
tion it was decided upon Gujarati m prefer 
ence to Tamil, as Gujarati is the comroerml 
language of India It has now been decided 
to extend the school and to put up n pi-oper and 
RUitable bmWmg, so as to make the Government 
Indian School the premier school in South Africa 
for the education of the Indian children The 
communitv have to supply the bmlding and 
ground, and the Government will supply every- 
thing else in connection therewith The Editor 
of the “Bombay Chronicle, ' Sir Pherozsha Miflffca, 
started a fund m hi* paper some months ago, and 
the Committee has since learned that His High 
ness the Maharajah of Gondal has been plea.sed 
to suWribe, Its 1 ,000 It is for the people 
of India to crown their work by subscribing the 
amount necessary to build the school Subsenp- 
tions may bo scot to the Chairman and Treasurer 
of the Indian School Committee — Mr Mahomed 
Essop Gathoo, 14, Becker Street, Johannesburg 


IrdiauB in the U S A 


On the 13th February, Dr Suchmdra Bose, 
Professor of the University of Iowa, appeared 
before the Immigration Committee of the House 
of Repreoenbilive* to oppose the proposed Bill for 


me exclusion ot Asiatics, at leas sofaras Hindus 
are concerned, on the ground that they were 
Wrea Aryin feople “-(Ve, iv class of 

Bnteli subjects; he saicl, “ ,re enhtfed to tie 
nghts of aooh a class " Tho Colonies of Gnat 
Bntoin .re ejclaiimg Hindus,' observed the 
ChMiTOiii “ the Oontml GoTernment m Eng 
land Iinio not j at endorsed such action " Professor 

Boso rephea « jf 

the fiercest molntion the world has ever known ” 
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Travancore Administration 
In a recent sitting of the Sn Mv\Km Popular 
Assembly of Trwancore, the Deivan put before 
the flolegitps the Administration Report of the 
year which was admirably summarised m his 
ad lies? to the assembly The DC'S an has sub 
mitked a statement announcing another year cha 
racteiisel by using finances, increased eipendi 
tore and improved administration testifying to 
the prosperous condition of the State The Dewan 
opened the address with a review of the financial 
position of the Slate from which it wiO be seen 
that tbe revenue increased by Rs 10 44 lakhs or 
from Ra 137 08 KkKs to Rs 14812 lakhs, and 
the expenditure From Rs 134 55 lakhs to 
Rs 145 98 hkbs, leaving a net surplus of Rs 2 14 
lakhs and raising the Government balance from 
Rs 75 78 to Rs 77 92 lakhs During the last 
six years tbe revenue and expenditure of the 
Stato have nsen from Rs 101 73 and Rs 103 76 
lakhs, respectively, to the figures given above 
The lattpi are the figures for the year 1082 M E , 
which was the last in which there n as a deficit 
Since then there ho*, bteu a surplns averaging 
Ra 3 70 Hkbs each year 
The report ahowa phenomenal increase in the 
revenue from various sources but the decline in 
Travancore s staple and most lucrative product — 
the pioluce from the cocanut palm — is deplored 
The bulk of the expenditure is mainly due to the 
Public Works, including irrigation The increase 
of expenditure hvs been inevitable again by rea 
son of the demand for improved communications 
all over the State especially in planting districts, 
and now buildings foi schools and other official 
purposes 

Roganhng the progress of education the report 
gives Fome interesting figures The problem to 

43 


be decided in Travancore are, the words of a 
contemporary, 

» How to provide, with os little delay as possible, 
a sufficient number of elementary schools, and the 
solution IS to create local bodies to finance and 
manage these schools receiving substantial Govern 
ment grints for the purpose, the Govornmont 
always being responsible for inspection and con 
trol When the comprehensive draft law cover- 
ing the whole field of education, which the Dewan 
speaks of, is complete and has been promulgated, 
uB shall be bettor able to judge of the manner in 
which the problem is to be solved ” 

Agriculture in Mysore 
The Mysore Government has just winctioned 
tlio reoigamsation of tbe Department of Agncul- 
ture, by which the expenditure of the Department 
will be more than doubled chiefly with a view 
to enable tbe Department to co operate with 
the agncnltural population of the State and 
stimulate all healthy activities calculated to 
promote their prosperity The work to 
be done will be under the following 
mam heads (1) Direction and Statistics (2) 
Scientific and experimental work, such as agncul 
taral, chemical, biological and educational (3) 
Practical work in association with the people 
The average cost of the establishment for the 
nest five years will be Rs 1,10,603 per jear 
against Rs 46,411 at present Besides the above 
recurring charges Government will be prepared to 
devote one lakh of rupees dunng the next three 
years for non recumng expenditure on perma 
nent works, such as buildings equipment, etc 
Dr Le^ihe Coleman, Director of Agnculture m 
Mysore, will now have a Deputy Director and an 
Agncultural Chemist as well as an Assistant 
Director of Agnculture, an Agncultural Engineer, 
a Senior Assistant Chemist, a Mycologist, an 
rotomologist and a Botanist under him and the 
gtmer^Uine of work proposed by Dr Coleman 
has been approved by the Government 
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Aimer-Merwara 

“Polico administration m Ajmer Menvnm can 
be no easy task,’ says n contemporary, “when bo 
many frontiers of Native States he close at hand 
over which cnimnals can slip with case, knowing 
well that the British police are unable to follow 
them The report of the Cluef Commissionership 
for 1912 13 has some piteous tales of dacoities to 
tell, in which no offenders were brought to jus 
tico , and while cordially acknowledging the help 
lent by the police of kisliengarh and Sh.ihputa it 
sorrowfully complains of the obdurate attitude 
taken up by those of Jaipur and Mewar The 
Durbars of the two Latter States were addressed 
on the subject and ere this we hope that an im 
provement has been brought about The lojnity 
and attachment of those States and their dins 
tnous Ttilers to the Empire is beyond all question, 
and it la much to be deplored that they ehouM 
ever hare failed to give fnendty assistance in such 
a matter ns arresting dacoits who haie broken 
the pence of the King Emperor and robbed olThis 
subjects Indeed it is strange tliat self interest 
has not prompted activity m the matter, for the 
Duibars cannot feel any pleasure m knowing that 
their own subjects avo robbed, and co operation is 
the only way m which all can secure alleviatton 
of a common infliction 

Education in Indore 

Already tho spirit of the Dewan, Sir Anrayiin 
Ch^ndstitrLsr scents to Ji-tve permfittft? the etate 
and tho people are happily cognuant of th» need 
of Education and Social Reform 

An extraordinary meeting of the Digamber 
Jam Malwa Frantic Conference was held recently 
under the Presidentship of Sheth Htrachand 
Demcband of Sholapur, when about 2 000 Jams 
asjombled Resolnlions regarding the spread of 
e lucation and the evil customs of early and old 
mamagts prodigal expensps m mamago ccremo 
nios, etc ,'wcro passed 


The Chiefs’ College 

\rc understand that the total subscnptions 
ofTered towards the proposed Higher College for 
Chiefs now amount to Rs 10,55,700 There is 
Bs 24 000 recurring capitalised at four per cent 
representing six laklis, of which the Jlfaharaja of 
Rewa contributes annually Rs 4,000, viz , into 
rest on one lakh at four per cent and also the 
Maharaja of KaRhmir, Rs 7,000, viz , interest on 
two lakhs at three and a half per cent 

The following are the principal donors of lump 
sum donations — II H the Malmraja of Baroda, 
Ils 1,00,000, 11 II the ilnharaja Regent of 
Jodhpur, Rs 2,00,000 , H II the Maharaja of 
Jaipur, Rs ] ,00,000 , H H tho Mnharao of 
Kotah, Rs 1 ,00 000 , the Bharatpur Durbar, 
Rs 1 00,000 n n the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
Rs 25 000 U H the ^Taharnja of Ki«hengarh, 
Ils 5 000 H H the Mnharao of Bundi, Rs 5,000, 
H H the Raj% of Snilana, Rs 4,000 , H D the 
Mahatao of Sirohi, Rs 5,000, H H the Maha 
rawal of Dungarpur, Rs 5 000 , II II the Jtaha 
rawat of Pratobgarh, Rs 5,000 , H H the 
Kawab of Tonk, Rs 40 000 , Her Highness the 
Begum of Bhopnl, Rs 40,000, H H the Mahn 
mja of Patiala Rs 1,00,000 H H the Raja of 
Chnmbi, Rb 25, odd H H the "Mahspija of 
Dliar, Rs 30,000, H H the Baja of Sitaman, 
Rs 4,000 H H tho Raja of Downs (Senior 
Branch) Rs 10,000, the Rnnn of Jubhal, B® 
5000, H H the Raja of Rnjgirh, Rs 10,000, 
the Maharaja of Patna, Rs 5,000 , the Mnhanja 
of Benares, Rs 5,000 

The Maharaja Regent of Jodhpur also gires a 
recurring grant of Rs 10,000, the Bharatpur 
Durbar also, Ra 3 ODD 

The Government of India will also recommend 
to tho Socretarj of State the grant of Rs 50,000 
a joar Tins represents a capital of Rs 12^ 
Lakhs 
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Eo^neenog in India 

All over India at the present day engineering 
works of great magnitude and importance are 
being earned owt wbicb mwat ■matiervaUy incseasa 
the prosperity of the country At Rangoon, says 
in up country contemporary, a great nver training 
project has just been completed In Bengal the 
bridging of the Gangtaia neanng completion In 
the South engineers aie trying to effect a junction 
between the railivays of Ceylon and India, and on 
the eastern side there are works of equal impor 
tance in hand Great as these projects are, 
however, it is probable that as India develops, 
greater schemes still inll be undertaken Having 
regard to the possibilities of the future, it is not a 
little disappointing to hnd that engineenng as a 
practical science has made comparatively little 
progre&s amongst Indians Perhaps, continues 
the journal, the secret of it lies in the fact that 
the Indian student attaches too much importanco 
to the theory of Engineering and too little to the 
practice “ If we are to turn out first class 
engineers from among the inhabitants of this 
country, says Mr 0 B ‘Williams, the president 
of the Calcutta branch of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, " we must start by making 
“ the young Indian understand from his entrance 
‘ into the profession that although a string of 
“degrees and a record of successful examinations 

* are all very well in their way, they are only of 
“ value when guided by cotnmonsense, judgment 

* and experience ihu is eminently sound advice, 
and the truest fnend of the Indian student must 
admit that it is needed V* hen the colleges in 
India turn out practical men as well as degree 
men, there will be fewer complaints of the inability 
to secure worthy appointments 


Recognized Auditors 

Under the new Indian Companies Act the 
accounts of joint stock companies are reqiured to 
be audited by one of the under mentioned two 
classes of auditors (1) Members of Accountancy 
Societies and Institutes recognized by the Govern 
ment of India and empowered to conduct audits 
throughout British India These are the Char 
tered Accountants of England, Scotland and 
Ireland and tho Incorporated Accountants of 
London , (2) Holders of Certificates from the Local 
Government entitling th5m to act as Auditors of 
companies A notification in the ‘ Gazette of 
India recognizes the following Institutions and 
Associations — 


(1) The Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
England and Wales 

(2) The Society of Accountants m Edinburgh 

(3) The Institute of Accountants and Actua* 
nes in Glasgow 

(4) The Society ot Accounts in Aberdeen 

(5) The Institute of Chattered Aecountante in 
Ireland, and 


V , u, incorporated Accountants 

and Auditors, London 

The membere ot the first five bodies are styled 
Chartered Accountants, of England rn the let 
ease, of Scotland in the second, thnd, and fourth 
cases, and of Ireland m the fifth case The 
membera of »he sixth body are styled Incoiporated 
Acconnlantsot London We now await the 
pubUcation by the Local Governnent of (he 
BegnlaLons tor the issue ot audit cerMoales to 
other than the Onartered and the Incorporated 
Accountants 


Railway Eanuugs 

The total approximate gross earnings of the 
State and Guarantoed EaUways £,„„ the 1 st 

April. 1013, to the 21st March, 1914 show a 

pun of Es 97,01,885, as compiued ™th th! 

figures tor the corresponding perirf of 19S2 u” 
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The Tarkessiir Railway 

The Tarkessur Railway, which as a joint stock 
company will cease to exist on December Slst, 
1914, says <Ae Indian is a striking 

instance of the enterpn«e of a small syndicate of 
busuiess men in the early eighties As a ready 
made concern it was then comerted into a joint 
stock company and commenced to run on January 
1st, 1895, the E 1 R w orking the line on behalf of 
the company During the years the company has 
existed it has proved to be one of^the most paying 
little railwiysin India It is not snipnsing, there 
fore, to find that Government have decided to 
exercise their right of purchase, and the Railway 
Board have accordingly intimated that they wiU 
acquire the undertaking on January 1st, 1915 It 
IS understood that the price to be paid is fixed at 
tUa aggregate net pro&ta of the ptccedvag twenty 
years Shareholders, it is calculated should tbeie 
fore get back somewhere between Rs 175 and 
Bs 180, a hundred rupee share 

BroTiQGial Trade 

A Oovemment report shows that the tnns 
frontier trade of Bihar and Orissa with Nepal 
has been steadily increasing during the last three 
yean. Imports and exports together were valued 
at Rs 455 lakhs in the year 15)12 Id, showing an 
increase of Rs 77 lakhs, or a little orer 20 per 
cent over the total value of tb( trade in the 
preceding year The imports into Bihar and 
On«8a from Nepal were valued hst year at over 
Rs 322 lakhs and expoits at reirly Rs 133 
lakhs Tlve leading commodities which Bihar 
and Onsea receives fioni Nepal are ugnculturvl 
and pastoral products, and the bulk of the 
merchandise sent m exchange consi-ta of ni*inu 
factored articles, cotton yams and piece goods, 
mostly of foreign origin, being the main items 
The imports of oilseed®, jute and hides show that 
the tralc of Ncp.»l n-.ponds to fluctuations in 
India and vn Europe 


The Bombay College of Commerce 

The vvork of the Government College of Coni 
mecce in Bombay is now in full swing and at the 
temporary premises in Hornby Ro.ad, there are 
nearly 100 students receiving tuition in the van 
ous subjects dealt with at the College There 
were over 300 applications for adinn%sion to the 
College but for the first ye ir it was decided to 
confine the number of students to IQO, md this 
number will not be raised until an adequate 
building IS provided for the College, and the insti 
tution IS thoroughly set on its courte so that it 
will be able to supply the full demand for com 
mercial education 

The object of the College of Commerce is to 
give to Bombay w hat bimihr Colleges provide in 
other countnes and, in addition to being an 
educational medium for tbe youth of the city, it 
will incidentally raise tbe standard of proficiency 
amongst young men going into commerce The 
prospectus, which will be issued shortly, statea 
that tbe object of the College is to fumuh young 
men embwiking on a bu mess careur with a Uni 
vcreity education of such a kind as will assist 
them by deepening and widening their under- 
standing of industrial and coiometciil conditions, 
to nse to more important and responsible 
positions in their re pective vocations The 
pnnciinl subjects that w ill be taken will be Poll 
tical Economy, Mercantile Law , Pnictico of Ac 
ctmnljincy, Economic History and Economic 
Geography 

A PuhUc Market for Calcutta 

The Government of Bengal have sanctioned the 
constiuctioii of the projected market for the 
northern part of Cdcutta at a cost ofRs hkhv 
Tlio maiket wiU be at the junction of College 
Square and Harrison Road covering about eight 
bighas of Hud, and will be convtructed on nio«t 
up to date lines, following the stylo of the Sic 
fetnvrt Hogg Market Mr Balardie, City Archi 
tect, tt preparing plans and estimate 
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The Indian Railway Board 

An ofliciai coininunnjae from Simla fatatea that, 
as a result of coiTC^pondonce hetneen the Govern 
meat of India and the Secretary of State, tbeio 
will be no increase in the membership of the 
Indian Railwa} Board, ‘ but that it has been 
decided that while iwilway experience must bo a 
necessary qualification in respect of two membeis 
of the Board, the third member will be selected 
for financial and administrative or for commercial 
experience We are also told “ that any one of 
the three members of the Boaid will be equally 
ehgible for the appointment of President, and 
the power the president has hitherto held of ovei 
ruling hi3 colleague® is to be materially modified 
The last sentence, says Oapital, is significant 
lb IS tolerably well known where the power of the 
Railway Board has centred during bir T R 
AVynne storm of office and it is not an accident 
that on the e^e of his retirement be should be 
the one member of the Board present m the bimla 
office No doubt, it adds, the selection of a civilian 
in the place of Hr R W OiUan presages tho 
annexation of the chair for the civil Service but 
for the present Sir Henry Burt is to hold that 
office 

Tata Cotton XAiils. 

The Kepoi-t of the new Tata^Cotton HtUs, Ltd , 
just ibsued to tho shareholders, sets at rest 
the speculation as to the date on which the 
Ghauthydio electric power, for dnving the mills, 
will be avulable According to the Report, the 
mill buddings will be completed in time for the 
machinery to be erected for work as soon as elec 
tnc power becomes avail ible, as is expected, m 
tho latter pai-t of 1915 This will be tb© largest 
mdl m Bombay, for, when fully equipped, it wfil 
have 100,000 spindles and 3,000 looms As shed 
buildings areto be constructed throughout, ground 
measuring about 35 acres has been acquired on 
a lease of 09 years 


The Workman’s Millenium 
Mr Henry Foril, nn Ameiican miUionaiie, who 
startled the industrial world by raising tho mini 
mum wage of his 20,000 workmen to XI {Ks 15) 
a day, has explained to an American newspapei 
man why he voluntarily took this Step “ Tho 
principle is to share your profits with your work 
men, aud he, ‘ whether they’re big oi little Be 
content with moderate dividends And if you 
can t add mote than 5 cents (Ans 2) a day to 
your mans wages on a profit sharing basis, do 
that If you start, you 11 soon find that you can 
afford to gi\ e them more "W by ? because they 11 
earn more Every man in our shops is a partnei 
in tho business No wonder I make money when 
I ve got 20,000 partners helping me, instead of 
30,000 workmen watching the clock Mr Eord 
says that profits should be shared between eipital 
and labour, “ and labour ought to get most of tho 
profits because labour does moat of the work 
which creates wealth Ho decUnes to die nch 
and leave his money behind him His wife does 
not care for money , his son is “ able and ivilhng 
to take care of himself, and “ the wealth that 
comes into my hands is going to flow back to the 
men and women who earned it 

Indiair Cotton 

Mr Leach asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India —Whether he wiU gave the number of 
boles of cotton sent from India in the year 1913 
to Germany, Japan and England, respectively 

Mr C Roberts said that the figures for which 
the Hon ble Hembei asks are as follows (m boles 
of iQQlbs ) —To Germany, 372,835 bales, to 
Japan, 1,236,206 Klea ■tothaUmtod Kintdom 
92,985 bvles . 

The yield ot the Indian cotton crop of I91o 14 
.a Mtieoated at 5,201,000 Mies (of 4001bs ) said 
Mr C Boberte in answer to Mr Leach who ashed 
for the total numhe, of cotton bales grown in 
India during the poet year 
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The Indian Balance of Trade 

In the House of Commons, Sir George Scott 
Robertson asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India — Whether he can state the amount by 
which the exports of India exceeded the imports 
during the nine months ending the 31st Decern 
her, 1913, or alternatirely and approximately 
during the current fanancial j ear, and if he can 
say in what proportion the balance of trade in 
favour of India was paid for bj Counal Bills, by 
imports of gold and silver bullion, and by the 
imports of sovereigns, respectively, and how much 
of the gold bulhon and sovereigns wei« shipped 
from Great Bntain and how much from Egypt 
and Australia 

ilr C Roberts said — The figures for the nine 
months ending the 3Ut Deccml er, 1913, areas 
follows — Excess of cxpoits over imports of mer 
cbvndise on priv ite account, ^27,909,000 bales 
of Council Rills and telegraphic transfers, 
X21 (259,000 , net imports of gold bullion on pn 
Tate account, Xb, 358, 000, net imports of silver 
bullion on private account, X2, 343, 000, uetim 
ports of sovereigns on private account, X4, 838, 000 
bX 34,794,000 The greater part of the gold 
bullion went from Great Britain and of the 
sovereigns from Egypt and Australia, but the 
exact distnbution is not given in the returns 

A.I1 AuditoTs Council 

'N\ 0 understand that an auditors council, 
which will bo a consultative body^ Im been 
formcil for the Bombay presidency llie prcsi 
dent IS tho Collectoi of Bombay ex oJ}\eu> and all 
the inembcrK, of whom there ore four, nr© nomi 
n»ted Tlieso are Sir James Begbio, tho HonTiIe 
Mr Marshal Bci 1, tho IIon^)le Mr Laliibhoy 
Bamal las and tho Hon ble Mr Taiulbhoy Chm^ 

Tho council will leceive all applications for tho 
grant of certificates enal Img any one to act as 
awditoT, and will not pass final orders but make 
tecommendations to the Governor in Council 


Weights and hleasures 

With reference to the eights and M«isures 
Enquiry svys the Indian Agncullunst, it appears 
that the Hon ble Mr Chatterton, Supenntendent 
of Industrial Education in the Southern presi 
dency, doe<< not consider that the metric system 
has much chancoofre placing the existing systems 
in India In regard to weight and capacity,’ 
he says, “nearly every Provunce has its own 
eystera , but alongside the local eystem, two other 
systems are also in use, that is to say, English 
weights and measures and the Railway, or Bengal 
maund The latter is very extensively employed, 
and if any one of the existing systems is to be 
selected, this probably lias the best claim The 
fundamental unit, as Mr Chatterton points out, 
IS the tola, which is the weight of a rupee, and 
“it IS desirable to preserve, as far os possible, the 
extraordinarily convenient arrangement by which 
tho weight of the rupee or tola, lu the basis of 
the eystem of weights in this country ' It is 
unfortunate, from this point of view, that the 
tola, at present bears no simple i-elatioa to the 
English iwmnd, os thirty eight and eight ninth 
tolas go to a pound The proposal has accordmgly 
been mode that the toLi should be altered from 
180 to 175 grams, so as to make the ratio of the 
tola to the pound as 1 to 40 This might have 
been objectionable m the old days, but as the 
rupee is now simply » token, Mr Chatterton secs 
no reason why it should not be lightened in tho 
wAKWsfcs. <it ^ Ah w -rapoe w. evgWg 

175 grains Mr Chatterton lonstracts a new table 
of weights which would, ho claims, unify tlie 
British and Indian standards M hetlier the 
proposal IS feasible or not, tho Committee will 
doubtless bo glad to liave it, for nppireiitly iW 
enqumes have hitherto aroused littlo mterest in 
Southern India 
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Wind-mills for Irrigation in India 

The Ijuhan Tra/le Journal gives a short ac 
count of an eipenmont made by Mr A Chatter 
ton, c I E , Director of Industries in Mysore, with 
a wind mill imported from Chicago 

He was by no means satisfied inth the con- 
Btruction of the mill he imported It caused a 
good many breakages and there were serious 
defects m fittings But if the mill is designed 
in the manner he suggests, he says that a S500 
wind null will pay G per cent interest, deducting 
10 per cent depreciation and cost of mainten 
anco Such a wind mill, he says, will do as much 
work as at least two pairs of good cattle and if 
fitted inth two pumps it will be cqmialent to 
? pairs of c-attle and the cost of lifting the water 
nth them will amount to 'll 5 to S22 38 a month 
showing a margin m favour of the wind mill of 

from S6 60 to S13 13 a month “This he writes, 

" 18 the result that can be obtained in Madras, 
but there are thousands of square miles of coun’ 
try m India where mncli more favoiimble results 
can bo obtained, and I therefore conclude that 
there 1 , a wide field m India open for the profit 
able employment of wind mills m lifting water for 
jmgation 

IcdlffO 

Indigo 18 rapidly becoming ejtinct This aear 
only 03,100 acres halo been sown as compared 
with 00,100 acres last year There will be some 
7,000 cwts for sale as compared mth double that 
amount last year I„ 1895 indigo represented 
Behars prospenty I„ ]896 some German che 
mist produced the chemical substitute, and the 
same year plague made its appearance m Bombay 
Both have done incalculable barm to Bohar 
though ordmaiy sommdan produce has so risen 
in pneo as to retain for the provmco its accus 
tomwl wealth 


Bombay’s Milk Supply 
A new Company has been registered in Bom 
bay with Mr Itatan Tata {Chairman) and a 
strong Directorate for the supply of milk to 
Bombay Dr K M Dubash ,s the originator of 
the Company It is proposed to rent 200 to 300 
acres qf land outside the city for growing fodder 
and to employ a British dairy expert, and for the 
benefit of the poor, there will be a Milk Fund 
Company, with some four aere, of grass land, 
which will erect stables, or Jew sheds, on up to 
date sanitary principles, with sulhcicnt accom 
modalion for 100 animals Cows will neither 
be milked in these buddings nor by men employed 
therein They will be taken to the milking sLd 
some distance away after having been thoroughly 
^ned, and the milking will bo done byLn 

will token to the milk house, where it is to be 
paes^ through a filter into a bottling maoh.ne 
“ten Use ‘hen be passed on to thj 

n mor “ he een'eied 

motor wagons mto the city for distribution 

A Model Breeding Farm 

at “'"ed on 

a she t' -‘e-C 

“ 'he-mf: the efforts which are being made at 
cattle The herd maintained at this farm con- 

Object of the farm is to breed bulls of pure blood 
or distnbution among the herds of Gujarat This 

made are securing good results Th i, 

^eJ^.ugmhk.ytobetake„:,r:tl.;: 
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Madras Forestry 

In the conrso of their order renewing the ad 
ministntion of the Foi'C'it Department in 1912 13 
the lladris Govemment write — ‘ Two Reports 
of gi-eat importance to loiest Adinini'itration 
weie dealt with The first was tint of the Com 
mittee appointed to deal with the more pressing 
problems of the administration so far as they 
affected the relations between the Departmentwad 
the agncultunl population Orders on the re 
commendations of the Committee were passed m 
Goiemment Order No 3020, Revenue dated the 
13tli October lOlS The Goiernment hope that 
the result of those orders will be the creation of 
more cordial relations between the officeis of the 
Department and the ryots the establishment of 
more effective departmental ccntrol oierthe more 
important foi’ests, and at the wime time the pro 
motion of the interests for which the smaller ro 
soiaes were constituted The second report was 
the vaUmble note of the Inspector General of 
Forests Sir Beadon Bryant, on forest revenue 
and expenditure in Madras This dealt chiefly 
with matters of departmental importance 
The Ooiernment note with pleasure the Boards 
appreciation of the good work done by the officers 
of the Department, and thej d&sire to place on 
record thiir appreciation of the administration of 
the Department by the llonble Mr VT O 
Horne 

Maounal Experiments with Cocoanuts 

The second yoat a results of the manunal expe 
riments mth cocoanuts under the control of the 
Board of AgncuUurc are described in the JluZlftin 
of th« Deparlmeni of Agncullure, Tnnidad and 
Tobago (January 1914) After pointing out the 
inadvisability of drawing conclusions from the 
results of a single year the author states tliat in 
calculating the yield and cost of manuring per 
aero it was assumed that there were, seventy fi\e 
troea to the aero , also the price of ‘selects.* was 
Cx&l at ^33 an I that of culls at *515 per 1,000 


Bengal iigncultiue 

In their resolution on the report of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Bengal, for the year ending 
the 30th June, 1013, the local Goiemmenl re 
marks — Another years experience has convin 
ced the Governor m Council that the superior 
etoilofthe Department is inadequate to deal 
s.itisfactoniy witli the task of improving agncnl 
tural condiUons of this Presidency Tiie Govern 
ment of India have already sanctioned the crea 
tion of ft sejwnte post of Agricultural Chemist for 
Bengal nod an application has been made for the 
services of ft second Deputy Director of Agncol 
t«re In the eaent of this appointment being 
sanctioned, it will be possible to make a consider 
able advance in the control and organisation of 
Agricultural work m the Proimco and m thedi* 
semination of the results already nchiered among 
the cullnating classes 

The Labour Market m the U P 

The Director of Agriculture in his note says - 
Omng to the contraction of the rahi area, the 
demand for agricultural labour is somewhat below 
normal except id the eastern di tnets and canal 
imgated tracts but well irrigation is proiiding a 
good deal of employment No unusual movement 
of labour is reported relief works haio been 
opened in the most distressed areas, and public 
■works, Mich as railway and canal construction arc 
in progress which are absorbing the labour locally 
available No movement of labour to Bengal, 
which IS usually a noticeable feature of a famine 
year, is reported and, except in Bimdclkhand, 
labourers can generally find emidoyment at good 
wages Districts ordinarily supplying labour to 
the Colonies and Assam report that recruitment 
Is not on a larger scale than usual A small 
number of labourers could be recruited in south 
Oudh and tho Jaunj nr district, and it is probable 
that after tho hanest has Iwn rut the numbers 
•will increase 
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SIR FRAXK HARRIS 

It psinftil to think that a mm of genius like 
Mr Frank Hams should have had such a time 
nf Ins life Mi Hnrns has had n remarkable 
career He was boro in the late fifties, ran away 
nt an car!} nge to sea, lived in Amcnca by doing 
old jobs, KTui then fell m v.ith an Amencan Um 
\ersity Professoi who dnined what was in him 
and put him m the way to scholarship He com 
pleted his education, os the phrase goes, in very 
wild places m America, awl in French and Ger- 
man 'Uniiersitie'-, winding up at the University 
of Athens , but he will tell joiing journalists to 
whom he lias alwajs been hospitable across a caffe 
table that he got the best of his education in 
Fleet Street He did not enter Fleet Street , he 
invaded it, in the late seventies or early eighties 
It was the desperate position of the / renmy Nem 
which gave him hie first chance As Editor, in 
four or five years he increased its circulations ton 
fold Then come his control of the Forinx^hily 
Pnie) and later on of the iSoi mirty And 
now with all his gifts, what a wonder that he 
flhoun choso to fritter his energies in the Modrm 
Soci-'I/, and treated with such coldness by his 
Countrymen 

“WtimNO COOD OR BAD 
Sir Arthur Quiler Couch, lecturing nt ‘Whito 
field a Tabernacle on “ M riling. Good and Bad,” 
proteste I against jaig,on “A Cibinet Minister 
sajs * The answer to the Hon Afembere (question 
IS in the nflitraatiMi ’ What he ineAns is ‘\es* 
\\ believer your pen slips into the words 
Cl 0 , Instance, Character, Anture, Degree, 
Condition, Persuasion, Description, etc , pull 
voursclf up an 1 take thought ‘ He was convey 
0 I to his home m an intoxicated condition ’ Why 
not say, he was cnmcil home drunk ? ’ 


JTR HARINQ GOULD 

Mr Bating Gould, who has just passed bis 
mghtieth birthday, is publishing a book of memo- 
nes with Messrs Methuen, the ninety ninth that 
has come from liis pen Mr Banng Gould start 
ed writing books when he was 20, and be has 
written novels, sermons, books of travel, books 
about ghosts and were wolves and fames 

TBE ‘*TliIES’ UTERARV SUPPLEMENT 
"With the reduction in price of the Times to a 
penny, the Literary Supplement has c&ased to be 
for ev ery purchaser an integral part of Thursday’s 
issue It can now be obtained either with that 
day’s issue or separately, at n penny Every one 
who IS concerned for the welfare of English letters 
will wash the Suppleniont under the«© new 
conditions an even wider circulation than it 
has hitherto had, for it is unquestionably the 
most valuable critical organ that exists to day. 
One gofts back to the days when Mr Theodore 
■\Votts Dunton vvas the chief cntie of poetry 
foi tlio Uhenaunt or to the tune when Mr 
Arthur Symons was writing more or less 
regularly for tho Saturtlay Hevieuo But no 
other literary paper has maintained the highest 
standard in every department so constantly as the 
Literary Supplement of the Times has done 
Cnticism BO scholarly, so human, so free from 
provincialisoi on tho one hand, and the passion to 
be “ in the movement ” on the other, desorv es the 
cordial support of every lover of htenvtur© 

A LADV LITERARY ARTIST 
The Qawn of Roumania was admitted as an 
Honorary Fellow of tho Royal Society of Litera- 
ture at a recent meeting of the Society In Her 
Majesty a absence, the Roumanian Minister acted 
as her proxy The Earl of Halsbury, as President 
was to have performed the ceremony, but Mr W 
L Courtnoy. Prot<ssar ot Or^ttatic Literatim 

tho Society, took bis place in the Chair and paid 

on oloquont tnbnta to Her Jfajeaty’s literary 
activities 
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nmCIOVS TRAIM'JG SCHOOLS 
The following gentlemen have been appointed to 
form a Committee to advise the Government of 
Gihar and Orissa on the 8uh3ect of religious and 
moral training in schools — The Hon Mr H Le 
Mesuner, President Hon Mr J G Jennings 
the Bishop of Ghota Nagpur K.han Bahadur 
Saiyid Muhammed Fakir ud dm Rai Sheo Shan 
kar Sahay Bahadur Mr Madhu Sudan Das 
Mr C Russell Mr H Lambert Mr J H 
Thwkett Reverend Father L Van Hoock Re% 
lac J Stosch Rai Gajadhar Prasad Bahadur 
Babu Raghunandan Prosad Smba Moulii Saiyid 
Ahmaa Husain, Babu Harendra Nath Ray 
Pandit Sadosiva Mism Khan Sahib Amjad Ah 
Babu Kamal Prasad Mauln Mahmud and 
Mr G E Fawcus, Secretary 

THE MADRia COIXEOE FOR WOSirN 
n E the OoaetnoT of Madras m Council ha* 
resolved to develop the Presidency Training 
School for Alistieeses Madras, into an institution 
providing for Collegiate instruction for girls Tlio 
echool wiU be re named “ Tlie Madras College for 
B’omen and arrangements will be made for 
opening therein a junior intermediate class this 
year, and a senior intermediate class neat year, 
two women teachers mth first class qualifications, 
recruited in England, being provided for the 
purpose The provision for increased and im 
proved accommodation referre I to in the Pirector’s 
letter is to be revised to meet the requirements 
of the institution aa thus re organised iwid a 
portion of the Spur Tank, when acquired, will bo 
reserveil for any extensions, alditional recreation 
ground or other objects which may bo found 
tiecess.iry m the new circumstances The Director 
of Public Instruction mil be requested to aubinit 
Without delay definite proposals for giving eflect 
te the above decision 


THE EDLCATION OF TVOilEN 
An interesting tact regarding the future edu 
catiOQ of women in Bombay was made known on 
the dth March by Dr llacKichan, the aetoran 
Principal of the WiNon College, when speaking 
at the College Day celebration, presided over by 
Lord WiUingdon Dr MacKichan eaid his college 
had twenty nine women unit ersity studentsand 
theirs was the first Arts College in Bombay to 
admit lady students They had a long roll of 
women graduates who had subsequently taken 
Medical Science and Iaw degrees Their admit 
ting women into their colleges hod meant no mis 
giving or inconvenience The men had benefited 
by the presence of ladies, m that it called out 
their courtesy There was, however, need for a 
womens college with a Btaff of women professors 
During the last year a number of societies, inter 
ested an the education of women in this country, 
had drawn up plans for such a college Referring 
to thLs His Excellency in reply, said that be fully 
appreciated that an imperative necessity existed 
for establishing a Women s College m the city 
Government was now awaiting a report from the 
Director of Public Instruction on the matter, and 
whon that was received the question would be 
considered 

IVDIAN EDOCATIONAI. BEpyiCE 
The Secretary of State for India in Council 
has made the following appointments to the 
Indian Educational Senace — Mr Robert Vil 
liam Cable to be Profevsor of Aiclutecturo and 
Design, at the Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoj School of 
Art, Bombay , Mr Henry \ erner Hampton, 
B A (Dublin) to be Professor of Logic and 
English at the Gujerat College Ahme<1abftd, 
Mr "Wentworth "W illiam Thompson Afooro n A 
(Dublin) to be Professor of Mathematiea at the 
Patna College, Bankipore , and "Mr David 
Efward Rolierts, M sc (University of "Walts), to 
bo Professor of Physics at tho Cotton College 
Ganhati 
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MR CIIAWIKC AR^OU)S APPEAL 
Deluenng judgment in the Arnold case, LokI 
Shaw said that the Committee had listened to 
lengthy arguments and had gone into the entire 
history of the case so that nothing should inter 
fere with the course of justice The question 
whether the appellant, on the materials before 
him, was acting m good faith, justified a lengthy 
heann^i It had been reiterated repeatedly that 
what was Siiul was true but no justification was 
pleaded as defence Accordingly that part of the 
case ought to bo dismissed The moat senous 
charge made by Mr Arnold was that the Magis 
trate, Mr Andrew and others had conspired to 
defeat the ends of justice It was argued for the 
appellant that he relied on an article signed 
“Vigilance which appeared in the lianjoon Times 
and also on the fact that the Magistrate Mr 
Buchanan, was intimately acquainted with Mr 
Andrew Their Lordships did not think there 
was anything substantial m the allegations against 
Mr Buchanan and were of opinion that Mr 
Buclianan m investigating the charges against 
Captain McCormick acted in entire good faith 
and m accordance with the best traditions of the 
service It was a point in Mr Arnold s favour 
that the sub divisional Magistrate thought there 
was, a case foi the committal of Captain McCor 
mick, but all the judicial officei-s, except Mr 
Buchanan, expressed the opinion that the charge 
ought to be dismissed Lord Shaw pointed out 
that Ml Arnold had re opened the whole ca«e 
after an investigation by the Lieutenant Governor 
had completely exonerated Mr Andrew Con 
eluding Lord SUw declared that the Pnvy 00^" 
cU aot . Court of C„m.ual AppoaJ tro„ lud„ 
and the Colomos and only mterfeted where there 
had been an mterference with elementary nghte 
placing a man outside the pale of law ’ 


Uf 


THE l\8PEC?rOR MDRDER CASE 
In connection with the action of the Goiem 
ment m entering a nolle prosequi in the Inspector 
miirder case, tho Patnla pubirshes the following 
" The Government of Bengal, ,t m stated, commu 
nicated with the Secretiry of State on the subject 

of the Clutpur murder case before entering tho 
nMtpnseqm A cablegram from the Secretary 
of State, It IS said, reached tho Government of 
Bengal on Tuesday morning (March, 27) and a 
Meeting of tho Executive Council was held at 
noon The Advoc-ite Genenl was then instmctod 
to mtbdraw the case 

PROTEcnov OP an\oR girls 
The report of the Select Committee on tho Bill 

for the protection of minor girls was not nnam 

nous The Committee recommend that m view 
of the matenal alteration of the Bill .t should be 
ropubhshed The Bill as introduced empowered 
M^strates to commit minors to siutahle custody 
^t.l they attained the age of majority which has 
been fixed at sixteen instead of eighteen years 
Five sepamte minutes of dissent are appended 
^ the report by Mr Achanar, Mr V B Pandit, 
Mr 

T“““ i^o-iorias Bwxisn sunracTs 
The following rules are publmhed in the Centml 
Pi^ncea Gasette tor genoml information _ 
Tnals of European British subjects bj the Jury 
^ to he held an every ease at the seat o n f 
Se^iona Court where there IS „ Sessions Court 
Jurora " preparing the list of 

end Americans ns shall be available fo, se.vice 

In any tnals by the Sessions Court, or Mainstw,* 
of the Chief Commissioner isTle "ri 

to dnect that European British subjects sentenced 
to mpn^nment m Berar shall be confined in the 
Nagpur Central dail 
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SYrniLinc fever. 

Glaser in a lecent issue of the BrituA Vedical 
Jcmmal speaks of soveral tjpes of sjpbiliUc 
fe^e^, some of ivhich ha^e long been known He 
mentions early sj'philitic fe\er preceding the tish, 
and tertiary syphilitic fever Aside from these, 
hovi e\ er, there are types of fever which are lire 
gular and simply indicate mixed infection The 
first modern description of sure secondary sjphi 
htic fever is by Glintz and Fournier about thirty 
years ago It was held to he present in about 
iQ per cent of cases Many years later Senator 
sought to diflerentiate early syphUitic fever from 
other acute infectious diseases It should be 
remarked that the syphihtic fevei is not alwnys a 
re-action preceding the esanthem for in certAin 
Ubtances the feier is purely symptomatic of 
certain local lesions Despite some connection 
between eaanthems and fever the early syphilitic 
fe%eT cannot be so e.\sily explained (since it is a 
minority symptom) Pure tertiary syphilu. is 
even more dithcult to account for Alucb more 
readily comprehended arc the secondary syphilitic 
fotcrs which are seen in luetic liver, luetic 
lungs anl the like Certain fevers in certain 
p.itient8 appear to suggest the jiossibility of late 
syphilis 

as. i\Dia\ suRccos. 

Fnends and admirers of Dr O Mahomed 
lIu.'Ain (Jladras) Assistant burgeon, who went 
to Turkey lust yeu in charge of the hirst India 
Ited Crescent Aledi&il Mission, will boglidto 
learu tbvthc is now nt Plevna, with the Com 
mander m Chief of the Itumamsn Army, m 
which cholera is sproa hng IIii serncea liaae 
been lent by the Turkish Ih-d Crescent Society to 
the Rumanian Army, m which there are many 
Mussulman soldiers 


rADidsi water 

Sir Fredenct Trei es, speaking at the Radium 
Inshtute said they possessed four grammes of 
radium which weTC worth j£80,000, the large'-t 
amount of radium u^^ed in any institution Sir 
Frederick instanced cases where cancer hod been 
erased and rheumatic affection cured by dnuking 
radium water A process h id been di<^o\ ered of 
bottling emanations of radium for despatch to 
practitioners without weakening radium 
lELLOW lElER 

We have an assurance from Sir Ikirdey Lukis 
that there is little danger of the spread of yellow 
fever to India as a result of the opening of the 
Panama Canal In the course an article m the 
Saence J repress on the advance which hus been 
made m sanitation in this country, tlie Director 
General gives an account of the result of the 
inquiries of Alajor James, i M s , who was sent by 
the Indian Research Fund Association to study 
the route that will be followed by ships fioni 
Panamito India and also to report on the pre 
cautions that may be sdnsable The refiort la to 
the effect that theimmediate danger to India docs 
not seem to be so great as was anticipated, owing 
to two circumstances Tho first of there iS that 
very thorough irecautions, m the way of inspec 
tion, <b‘«infei.tion, etc , are taken at HodoIuIu, 
which IS the first i ort of call for the treiis Pacific 
voyage to the Kvvt The second is that the route 
from Honolulu to Hong Ivong pas..es northw-ard 
into latitudes not favourable to the life of the 
StegomyiR mosquito Jt will still bo neeereary to 
use vigilance in India, where the wlicb 

w tho iwtential aainer of yellow fevei, i by no 
imsuis uncommon Its habits lu-e at present bon y 
uuefully observed, and it is said to bo to a large 
oxtant a domestic mo qiuto, bred in small coUec 
tions of stagnant water within Loud limits, and 
tlicrcfon. easily got nd of 
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DISCOYERERS 

History shov-s that many discoveiera of great 
truths have been the subjects of derision and 
persecution, says the Popular Science Si/iings 
They have often been treated as visionaries and 
dangerous innovators Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, lost hia practice, and 
was lampooned all over the then civilised world 
Bartholin, who discovered the heteala, was treated 
with contempt and ridicule Even Harvey, when 
he beeamo old, never believed in the tbomcic duct, 
hut believed the lacteals all terminated in the 
liver Horace saw hu odes despised Elizabeth 
regarded Bacon as an unsound speculative genius, 
iind as incapible of serving her with judgment 
Socrates, for teaching the unity of God, was 
compolled to drink hemlock and die PytbAgoras 
was b imshed for his opinions , Demoentus was 
cast into prison for dissecting a human body 
Every historian knows that QalUIeo, at seventy 
years of age, was imprisoned for announcing the 
motion of the earth Aristotle a books were 
burnt Descartes was persecuted because he 
hvught the innatenesa of ideas , his books were 
burnt by order of the University of Pans It is 
said of the Iv ewtomau philosophy that authonty 
scowled upon it , taste was disgusted by it, and 
faidiion was ashamed of it,” 

ELECrRlC UGHT FOR NOTHKhO 

A small dynamo and storage battery have been 
combined by a Pans gemas with an oxerasuig 
machine having bicycle hke action Training of 
the muscles is thus made to store up electno 
current, and pedalling for an hour may supply 
RutUcient eneigy for several tamps for an everang 
The person exercising finds satisfaction in know- 
ing that his work is not wasted, while the need of 
light may be an incentive to regular exercise 


A POCKET UIKELESS 

The report that a pochot wn-oless telegraphy 
apparatus has been discovered in Fnmeo causes a 
well known military “ corrospondenco bureau ’ in 
Berlin to explain that a similar apparatus, a 
“ purely German invention,” has been undeigoing 
tests for the last two years m the German Aniiy 
The apparatus is in the form of a watch and a 
small rod with a metal armature, the rod and 
watch being connected by a wire roll On tho face 
of the witch areletters through which messages can 
be transmitted over a radius of about thirty miles 
The apparatus serves, as might be expected, only 
for the receiving, not for the sending, of mes*sages 
Its usefulness for the transmission of orders to 
sentries and outposts promises to bo very gi eat, 
and the authorities are very much satisfied with 
the success of the expenmonts 

AN AETOUATIC 50L1>IER 

A Danish Engineer has invented an nutooatio 
soldier, which bo claims will do away with most of 
the dangers of war for the Army employing lus 
invention It consists of a steel cylinder enclosed 
within another cylinder, which is embeded in the 
ground Its fighting power is sot in motion by 
means of wireless telegraphy, tho inner cylinder 
rising to a height of about 5 ft above the surfact. 
of the ground At the same time nn automatic 
guu fixed in the cylinder opens fire with 400 
bullets in any reqmred direction The automatic 
soldiers may be brought in action by an oiBcor at 
a distance of five miles from tho line of defence 
F urther, it is pointed out that there is no danger 
of panic It 13 claimed that a few hundreds of 
these steel wainors would sufheedefend a position 
against the most powerful infantry attack To 
stop the murderous shower of bullets the enemy 
would have to destroy the steel cylinder one by 
one, which, of course in active warfare would boa 
moat hazardous proceeding 
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SIR B ROBERTSON ihD TRINClPiL COOK 
At a Jleeting of the Senators of Aberdeen 
University, held at Mari'jchal College, on the 
24tb February, it was di cided to confer honorary 
decrees on the following among candidates for 
these dLstmctions — fan Benjaniin Kobertson, 

K c s 1 , c 1 E Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, and Mr John Cook, M i late Prmci 
pil of the Central tyollege, Bangalore, who were 
both granted the Degree of Doctor of Ltiws 
UR OOKnaLE 

ilr Gokhale a complaint writes the latest 
India had become worse during the vojage, but 
he has already put himself under the treatmeot 
of a distinguished physician, and it is hoped that 
duiiDe the SIX weeks that intervene between now 
ind the re assembling of the Public Services 
Commission early m May, there wiU be consider 
able improvement in his condition 

TUL UON ua CIRDEW, Cl£ 

A lort tst Gtorgs Oazette Lxtraordtiuxrj pub 
hshed states — A temporary vacancy having 
occurred in the odice of an Ordinary Member of 
the Council of the I’lesidency of iortbt Oeoige 
ID consequence of the grunt of leave to the 
lion ble biT ilawld Artbui btuart, Knight Com 
minder of the Koyal Victorian Ordei and Com 
|>auion of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India, and no person provisionally appointed to 
succeed thereto being present on the spot, the 
Governor m Council has been pleased, nnder the 
provisions of 24 and 25 Vic , cap b7, bectiou 27, 
to 8up[ ly such V iicaiicy by the appointment of 
Mr Alexander Gordon Cardew, Compinion of 
the Most Exalted Order of the btar of India, to 
be a Temporary Member of Council The lion ble 
Mr Cardew has on the forenoon of tl is dsv, 
taken u^ion himself the execution of luu otface 
under the usiml salute 


StISS DOROTHY BOWElUEr 
An Indian lady stulent at the University Col 
lege, Aberystwyth, has scored remarkable success 
inker I9th year Miss Dorothy Bonnerjee daugli 
ter of Mr D N Bonneijee Bamster of Luck 
now and Alussone has been adjudged winner of 
a handsome oak chair of College Ksteddfod for 
an ode ‘Ouain of Males (Owain Lawgoch) The 
examiners are requited to give preference to 
M'eUh Odes and it is lire for one written in the 
Bngbsb tongue to secure the award This is 
understood to bo the first occasion of the compe 
tition being won by a non European or by a mem 
ber of the fair sex It is reported that Miss Bon 
nerjees poetic gifts are altogether exceptional 
MB riNDLAV SniRBSS 

Mr G IindUy bhirras, Reader in Indian 
Finance to the Bengal University has been selec 
ted for the new post of Director of btatietics with 
the Government of India This 15 the appoint 
moot announced by His Excellency tbo Vjceroyin 
his reply to tbe address of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce 

MR DSR DAYAL 

It apjieara from a Delhi paper that liar Dayal, 
who WAS arrested the ether day at ban hnuicieco 
in connection with the Delhi sedition trial, is the 
son of Genre Sahay, bheristiidar of Delhi He 
was educated in StJ Stephen s College, Delhi, where 
he obtained his B A in 190d He left Delhi for 
Lahore, where he pissed his if A He stood 
first in Sanskrit and Apphed Mathematics He 
was sent to England by the Punjab Government 
as a State Scholar to finish his education Ho 
w m Boden Scholar at Oxford It 13 6.ud that on 
his retuni to Indu he became a san jasi, and wn^ 
fw aomo time at the Guruknal at Uirdvvar He 
ag-un left India for Europe in 1009, shortly 
afterwards leaving for America At the time of 
his aircst he was holding the post of Pivfcssor of 
Sanskrit m the California University 
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THE LEGISLATE E COUVCIL OP TO DAY 

Sii G Fleetwood AVilson in the com ee of iie 
evidence before the Indian Pinince Commiesion, 
thus explained how public criticism in India had 
developed enormously — 

“One of the great difficulties that I had to 
contend with in India ivas the failure, or partial 
failure, in this country to realise what an extra 
ordinary change has taten place during the time 
when I was in India I delivered my first budget 
statement to the old Council, and I have in a 
speech which I do not supposo anvbody hero has 
seen, descnbed what took place There were very 
few people , they were all noble, or zemindars of 
very high degree and they were all fast asleep 
from beginmog to end Tt was a very hot day, 
and so hopeless was the situation that I feel 
asleep myself while I was making my own financial 
statement All of a sudden there burst upon 
India a really representative body which expressed 
the opinions of educated Indians It came as a 
great shock to a great many people and I do not 
thmk I could possibly have coped with It— I 
daraaay I did not cope with it happdy-,, „„ 

mte I struggled there with it-had it not been 

at as a pnvate Secretary I had had to sit under 

the gallery of the House of Commons f„r year 
after year during the debates It was really „ 
sma l House of Common, composed of men Jth 
bnllnnt mtellect, and men who were extrnord. 

must he recognised that educated Indian „p.„.on 
an opinion which must ho mowed waft ih„ 
greatest possible respect and regard It ,s a verv 

the administration of lIZ 
now, though It used no. to be Its en.ic.smstf 


financial transactions are of the gravest and the 
sonndcstcharactervery often, and ,t mil becomo 
daily more important for a Financo Minister to 
be perfectly sure of h.s ground in dealing with 
hem I haio a case in mj mind at the present 
moment whore I was made to give an imde.tafc.m. 
two jeara running which w as not fulfilled at home" 
I do not wish to dwell upon it but there it was 

onlv 2 nn'barrassment not 

only to the Finance Member, but to the whole 
Government and it is apt to create a two fold 

.mprossmo on the Indian mind, the firat that they 

dealt, nth, which,, 

other "th’f Tr " *‘-'*"dpoint, and the 

other that the Member is not accorded much 

^osi^ratioo by those over him. Which isals, a 

A RACIAL QUESTION 

mclT'rtt 

be“rd“?r"Hrr"'‘“’r‘”“''‘’ 

tovenne and oapendituro * o Zd 

only-ragmtrat.onandja.lsMorcovZlrMT':'” 

who^ just been appointed to officiate m Oounld 

for nearly two years, „ left LT"”"”"' 

as before "P «>'■• 

-"Z ttz::,e:z:" “ 

was set some ^ precedent 

-Cb.obi.wasr.LlZpLd^”"'’’-:'- 

Indmnsever to show their Zetv .r rt " 
notafibrfed the opp,rtu„tyT Z, T'' 

Indians Me© t;... t>i 

^nkaran KairZlZru 1 

passed over, when I„d ® Vslemat, rally 

f- th. Executive Counm.rrTlZrT' 

~..owh,ch„„ho„est„n,werw.7n:: 



AN INDfAN JESTER* 


India was no more than n na ne to Eui^pe when 
Raja Birbal lived at the court of Akbar the 
Great, throve and jested and discomfited bis 
opponents , and died vnliantlj in the i>e\erest 
defeat the Emperors army ever suffered Tlie 
medueval monarch of the East had his privileged 
jester just as the European rulers of tlie middle 
ages and although m the ludor penod the otBce 
of the royal mirth maker was approaching its end 
in India the custom still prevailed 


One of the most extraordinary facts about Raja 
Timbal was that he was a Brahmin while Akbar his 
ministers and his court were Moslems The Em 
peror indeed was one of the most pious of his faith 
and that ha should have permitted one of an op 
posite religion to such close access to his person 
and his thrbne proves the clevemess and wit of 
Birbal more than any of the numerous examples 
of Ins adroitnes. that hav e been treasured through 
out the centuries hat is more Birbal s life nt 
court was one long contest with the Moslem conr 
t|ersbutlio seems to have come out successfully 
10 all his trials of wit 

n Mion “ot «. p,oo, Brahmin tnmjj or 
tho Sotber .set nw bom „ ,54, 444 nn earlj 

sigAhoi™ left -111 orph.n nnd tnsnitls.. Bui 

ufwuly hi. great quahtls. nii„l havs .hown f„r 
tho_ chief pundit of th. Stats of Kahnj-m gn« 1,„ 
cliushter m niamage to the young jester nud he 
thenceforward lire 1 m affluonre But lh» aenuon 
oMiishfo hardly eta in with the .torj of hi« 
int^iiclion to Akbar It u relalod by an eru 
dits Moslem that one day an attendant of Akbar 
aorred bun " pan.upan ” (pan) with a httle too 
much chnnam _ ^ JthJ, result the Emperor a n.„„,h 
smarted Angered, he ordered the attendant to 
purehaso from the basaap a quarter of a measuro 
of thunam Fortufiatc'l^ fir’ tl e ren-ant When 
wont to Ihe'huMa/h^ met Birbul who, inqniutivo 


• These sod ether ttories «f R»j» Dirbsl 
little book (•» 4) by R .IkuIssehliMnn B 
l,^ O A NsteesD & Co., Uedrai 


ere toM >■> • 
A, publislied 


by nature, asked him why he reipiired so much 
chnnam The Servant narrated what had happen 
ed hereon Birbal warned him that the chu 
nam which he was bujing was to bo used by the 
angry monarch to Compass his destruction Ac 
cordmgty he advised the serv ant to buj with it an 
equal quantity of ghee and instructed him to 
dnok the ghee after having been made to consume 
tlie chunam Accordingly when the sorvoint was 
told to pound up the chunam in water ard dnnk 
the miature he obeyed But ho afterward* 
drank the ghee lie appeared again before the 
IWsha uninjured, and was asked to explain 
how he managed to suvire tne draught There 
on he related how he acted up to the advice 
of a stranger Akbar wonderetl at the devace 
adopted and sent for Birbal The futui® jester 
came and the Pad«ha recen ed him very kindlj and 
ordered that he should henceforth be attached to 
his court 

Other authorities deny this story os it is against 
Akbars nature (he abhorring cruelty) and 
holding that Birbal ent ered the courts because of 
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gifts of music and wit, whicli were rono%vned 
far and wide 

fndian folklore is full of stones of tlio jester 
For instance when the P/idsha drew a line on the 
floor and •\skcKl his courtiers (who weio hotly 
discussing as to who w as tho ivisest among tliem) 
to make it shorter without rubbing off n portion 
of it the courtiers stood nonplussed Birbal drew 
a longei line by its side The king and the 
courtier^ agreed that the original line was now 
made shorter by comparison with the longer one 
On another occasion be proved his fearlessness of 
Abbar by a remarkably impudent saying The 
Emperor and he looked from the Imperial terrace 
towards a tobacco field in which an ass stood 
Now Birbal was an enthusistic smoker and chewer 
of “ the weed and the Padsha, thinking to score 
off him, directed his attention towards the field 
saying ** See, tobacco is such a bad thing that 
even an ass does not like to eat it Birbal smiUng 
rejoined, “ Only people who are like the ess 


discard tho fragrant leaf ^ 

Akkar's courtiers were always bent od llirbal b 
downfall and accordingly Khaj v Sara once induced* 
the Ling to ask him the following three questions 

(1) Which is the eontro of tho earth ? 

(2) llow many stars are there m tho firma 
ment? 

(3) What is the exact number of men and 
women in tlie world ? 

The Padsha sent for BirKol and asked him to 
answer the questions Birbal planted a stick in 
ground and said that the spot where it stood was 
the centre of the earth, but if Khnja Sara was 
not sure ho ought measure the earth and satisfy 
himself Ihen lie sent foi a ram, and when it 
was brought exclaimed, “ There are os many stars 
in the sky os there are hair on the body of this 
beast, which Khaja Sara might count for himself 
at his leisure As to the third question he 
observed that it was not possible to give an exact 
answer, but that if ell the men and v-omon were 
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GENERAL. 

THE MOSLEil DErtrriTIQ\ 

Referring to the Mo-^lem Deputation to H F 
the Viceroj , the Indian Daily Telegraph points 
o it that the members consisted of vinous sections 
and shades of thought and includetl ilnllhas, 
Pnnces, Rajahs and Members of Council In 
discussing the affirmation of loyaltj b} the Mnho 
medans and its acceptance by the Viceroy, it 
warns the English Press against the danger of 
rechlessly attaching n loyal community through 
the influence of misinformed and biased wnter« 

THE UADU rOAHITIPS 

Tlie manner in which the Trustees of the Fund 
left bs the late Mr Nowroji 'Wndia, which aggte 
gatis about Rs I crore administered their charge 
for four jeare from 1909 to 1911 formed the 
subject matter of an ncconrit Tendered by Sir 
Teejeebhoj , Hart , Chairman of Trustress at the 
TTalia Commemointioii Day celebrated on the 
ParseoVew Years Thy The Report gave details 
of over R« 1 1 lahlts di'tnbiited dunng the four 
years in catholic chanty besides which Rs 2 88 000 
were spent on edncaticm and Rs 97,000 »n mw 
cellaneoiis chanties 

Av ivrenaATio'sAi. covenras 
The following Oaicrnments have notified their 
intention of senlingvepTeaentatiaes to the seventh 
International Congress on Social work and Service, 
to be hoi 1 in London from the 30th Mav to the 
r>th June 191’i — Rclgiiim, Denmark, France, 
Oreecc (M A Typalle Bassia, Deputy, ex Vico 
Pre ident of tho Cliamber of Deputies) India, 
Nonvay (the Rea Fngeno Hanss^jv) 
South Australia (the Honhle A A KirLpntnck 
\gent General) Tasmania (Sir Jhon McCall, 
\gent Genera!) Turkey (Chavles Serkw Bey), 
'ictona (air Peter McBride, Agent General) 
nnt ^'^e,tern Australia (Sir Aewton J Moore, 
Agent Gemral ) 


VEorrAniA'cisM in engi^and 
Mr V V Gin, King » Inn, Dublin sends us 
the following communication nhich we trust will 
be reail with profit — 

Having spent already a year in the Capital 
cities of England, Scotland and Ireland I belieie, 
I am now m a position to give some information 
mth dno deference to the opinion of others 
For my part I did not feel much difficulty as 
regards A egetanan diet end it is with feelings of 
pleasure that I mention here that many Indian 
gontlemen are continuing to be vegetarians 
enjoying ns they do the best health possible 
driicn the people of this western world are 
faaoimng VegetaTsawsm by establishing Vege 
tanan hotels and restaurants in different parts of 
this country and what is more when they them 
selves are becoming Vegetarians, it is really 
strange that our Indian brethren who are Vegeta 
nans m India should become non Vegetarians 
after coming over to this eountiy I should like 
to mention here that even in ordinary hotel*, 
they make some arrangements ter those who 
areVegetanans provided they give them direc 
tions 

Some people may say that for persons having 
weak constitutions it is necessary to take to meat 
diet to preserve their health m thia cold climate 
I beg to submit, in all humility, that they don t 
require any animal matter pronded they take pure 
an I nutntious vegetarian diet and we ir nice warm 
clothing 

I write this article without the slightest inten 
tion of disclaiming any gentlemen here, but with 
a Bincere motive of giving information to all my 
friends in India who have a wish to come over 
here but who are jrevented fioni doing so up 
imaginary fears that they would bo eompellol by 
circumstances to become non vogetanaus after 
coming over here 
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murdered, it woulil Iw crtsj to know tlieir cntiro 

number 

' Birbil wftS minj tunes in rlftn„'pr ol tlenUi Init 
neier more than when lio unspent to Butinant 
the iDstfinco of his enemies on n «)a«j,erouB 
Ttnspion At that tune a Moslem mnvician named 
Tinsen was hold up b) the courtiers as tlio 
wittiest and best mu&icnn of the tlnj ALbar 
compnnng him with Birbnl likened him to a 
mosquito beside an elephant but detenmncA to 
prove to the Court the intellectual sopenontj of 
his favourite So he sent both to Dinma bearing 
letteis nshing the King to put the be ircr to deatli 
When they wcie brought to the place of execution 
they began, on Birbal s buggestion to qnsrrcl as 
to precedence This occ'tsioned delsy and on the 
matter being referred to the Jving Birbal told him 
that Akbar desvxed to possess Burma and he had 
hit iipoh this plan to foiwnrd his schemes For, 
said the jester, * he who is killed first la destined 
to diapUce you from the throne on being reborn 
and he who dies next will eiiuiWrly become the 


mmirter \Vc nro both bis fasounlos ftnd be 
experts us to hand over the kiugdoni to him 
Ptrliftfs it H ni-<“dlp«s to F-i} that the King of 
Burmi thought differently of the matter nnd pent 
both of them home with prcj-ent' And Akbnr 
was able to point out to ImcourUeisKow thej b«d 
one and all birlcodnn “nlsomn' But Birlxds 
time was at hand M hen Klian Kokoli marched 
ngaintit the insufraisin Bijor and Sawod Birleil 
waasont with llakvm Alnil Filth and reinforce* 
ments, it is saj 1 that Akbar deternuned by Jot 
whether Abul BizI Or Birlnl should go and the 
lot fell on the latter much against Akbar’s wl*)! 
Nearly 8,000 imperialists weie kilted daring the 
retreat and among them was Akbai's brilliant 
jester One likea to think of him fighting as 
valiantly fw he had jested bnlliantly and ending ft 
merry life by a brnre death Probably he is 
the only jester — Oriental or Occidental— who led 
his masUrt* anny to war and paid with his 
life for lus lejftltj — E II T in T/t« Empirtt 
CaUvtla 
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bought P ItJ), Jtfwfficfc Znnr, Calcutta, writes —A few days ago I had 
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JIONICIPAt GOVEEMIEM IK BOMBIY 
No bettor histomn of tho nso ond grontb of 
miinieipal government in Bomlnj can bo found 
tbiougbout the whole of the Y'estorn Presidency 
than Mr D E Wtaclm He is one of the veterans 
of tho corporation, and an ex president, and has 
for close on thirty years taken an actiVo and 
mniiential part m its deliberations Kor could 
there bo a moie appropriate dedication of his 
vvork than tho one which he makes to Sir Phero 
zeshah Mehta, who has an 'uninterraptcd record 
of forty three years' municipal servaco to show, 
has four times served the office of President, and’ 
has tor twenty one ycai-s represented his colleagocs 
on tho Bombay Isigislatiin Council 
Jtr Wacha loll, with minute care tho story of 
the various Acts under winch municipal ailminist 
ration in Bombay has been developed and in 
the course of his narrative he introduces many 
an inleiCRling remembrance of the great men of 
Ihep^ Ho takes us through tho early mum 


Cipal government of Bombay ^.om Ifpo 
1805, Act II of 1805 which furnished" the 
^undwork of the present municipal constitution 
thccgitationofI872 and the Act that followed 
It in the same year, and the Act passed by Lord 
Bevy's Oovemment sixteen year, later As wo 
lead of the beneficently extravagant career of Ml 
Arthur Crawford, who was municipal despot in 
days hefore the Corporation was established, and 
his grand manner and contempt for control, we 
arc reminded of Lord Ourzon's longing to have 
a free hand to deal with Calcutta as he pleased 
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from the Bombay Ga die to control great news 
paper enterprises in South Wales, and to Bit 
for Cardiff m the House of Commons Many an 
Indian worthy also receives his meed of com 
memoration Mr Wncha is a bonny fighter 
The btory goes that he ivas introduced by Sir 
Charles (then Mr ) Ollivant, at the time Mum 
cipal Commissioner to Lord Ileay, the Governor, 
as “ my severest critic in Bombay But if ho 
13 a entic, he is also an acknowledged expert 
and lus character drawing is never affected by his 
Iihes and dishkes 

The A.ct of 1888 under which the present Cor 
poration is constituted, can claim an enthusiastic 
supporter in Mr Wncha This ‘ stately structure 
beautiful to behold for the symmetry of its design 
and the elegance of its proportion was, he writes 
the child of the liberal statesmanship of bir Battle 
Frero and Lord Reaj, the two most brilliant 
administrators after Mountstuart Elphinstone 
and coiupicuoua nmong the members of the Legis 
latiio Council who assisted in giving it body and 
form were Sic Pherorcsliah Mehta, bit Frank 


Forbes Adam nnd ifr Justice TeLang tt was 
the outcome of the famous Resolution on local 
eelf government which marked Lord Ripon’s vice 
royalty, and, of the members of the original Com 
mittee which reported upon it, Sir Pheroze^hah 
alone survives 

The corporate body which was thus created has 
long been recognised, says Mr Waclia, as a model 
for all India to copy This was, inde^, the view 
of the Decentralisation Commission, and their 
advice has already been taken in Madras, while, if 
report speaks true, the Corporation of Calcntta 
will also speedily be remodelled on Bimilar lines 
In those cities at present the ofiicial chairman 
the executive authority Far happier results 
have been obtained by the Bombay method which 
places executive power m the hands of a Muma 
pal Commissioner appointed by Government, and 
bestows upon the Corporation the right of elect 
mg its own President There is tavic pride in 
Bombay and a lofty tone Anglo Indian mer- 
chants and journalists have loyally co operated 
with her Indian citizens in winning the rights and 
pmoieges which she enjoys and time after time, 
as Mr Wochas book shows they have proved the 
value of united effort by the victories they have 
achieved over tho narrow otEnal re actionanes 
who have from their seats on the Executive Coun 
cil tried to put hock the clock — /ndio 



THE EIGHT HOJf SYED AMIE ALI 

In the hfo sketch of the Eight Hon Syeil Amir 
All, pubhshea bji Messm G A ^■lte,an .1 Co of 
Madras one more addition has been made to their 
cheap and splendid biographical works about emi 
nont Indians Within a small compass the book 
let furnishes sulBciont materials to justify Mr 
Amir Alls place in the senes, dedicated as it is 
to really great men of mojlern India whoso hies 
hre worth reading and whose work an enduring 
i.icent .,0 to noble aspirations in others Mr 
Amir Alls biography comes at an opportune time 
a present when his recent severance with the 
London Ilmnch of the Moslem League has eon 
verged to him the undivided attention of tho 
Moslem world in India For the younger gene 
jntion of Mahomednns the feivp,ge« of this small 
Mk corry a great meaning It will show them 
that a great edifleehas to bo raised by tho man 
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who aspires to bo aeolaimed n loader b, poniihr 
consent , and certainly Mr Amir All’s repiitatioi. 
as such was „„t bii.lt by platfo.m omto.y and 
muA less ,t IS one that could ho shaken by noisy 
philippics .1 Ho has all the atliibiltcs,” sL tho 
^ofc, ‘that go to make up a leadcn-edumtion 
^sition, earnestness, self sacrifice, morel back 
^no,cIea. foresight into results and, aboao all, 

somT' ‘hat have been aUy 

aet forth the book by a reference to tho life 
work of Mr Am*r Al. tt ^ vno Jile 

M separate nghts for 

this, winch seem.n™!, “P'tc “f 

«f mind the book contZrtIatTr‘'t'‘l.;L"‘’ 
first and a Moslem afterwards "" f"'''”" 
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numbers — Mr xVmir Ali 1*5 *1 sbauncb champion of 
the cause of the pohtic.il growth of India, an 
uncompromising udi ocatQ of local self government, 
an apostle of education, and female education 
especially, and ever the loudest and mo«t sincere 
publicist m his ndiocacy for the administration of 
Indians to the higher ranks of Government sersico 
and of tho Indian army in particular X>enounc 
ing the official view on the latter question that 
Indians are unable to command obedience to eiact 
deference, Mr Amir has once declared it as his 
view, “ that in every country the amount ot res 
pcct shown to an officer depends upon the consi 
deration in which he is held hy his supetiOTs, lor 
the people take him at Government valuation ” 
A strong supporter of the Minto Motley policy 
and claiming that the official sanctums bt tlirown 
open to Indians he was the first Indian to open 
the doors of the Pnvy Council b) being tho first 
to secure admission for himself through it^ portals 
The book deplores it as an unfortunate thing that 
Mr Amir Ali who has nlwajs been known ns a 
liberal mmded Indian sbouhl be nus judged by 
the more educateil community and be dnbbe<l a 
“ partisan ’ by some Congressmen Wo deplore 
it as a still greater misfortune that among his own 
community whom he has served with a fidelity 
and oneness of purpose as aro rare, traces ot 
recent attempts can be found os Imo been cliur 
lishly mado with a view to boLttle his meritorious 
services to his own people But such is the fate 
that often overtakes great men No prophet had 
ever had admirers «i his own times and in hia 
own ce>\intry 1 — Poah Ge/lnr nivl .Sntya Fruliasli 

IfANDY, CHEAP AND USEFITL 
Many of our countrjTuen are deeply indebted 
to tho head of the enteqmsmg firm of G A 
Natesan A. Co , ‘Madras, for the vahnhlo publica 
tions he has been placing before the Indian 
public, dealing with important questions of con 
temporary interest or with tho lives and ciroer* 
of Romo of our foremost Indians, both ancient 
and modern, Tlioir views andjnbhc vitterantcs 


havo never been a Eccret Hut until our friend’ 
Mr Nates.an, undertook the charge 0! puhhdiing 
them in a handy form, it was not possible to 
populirise them and thus extend their influtnce 
Tho wasteful system of croudiug too m my con- 
ferences or gatherings into one week at the end 
of December makes it difficult even for the 
Liboiious publicist to collect and have hy Iils side 
authentic matenals for ready reference in dealing 
with political, industrial, socual, religious and 
other topics Mr Natesan acems to have fully 
realised the disadi antages and waste consequent 
upon allowing valuable matenals to ho in a scat 
tered and inaccessible form, and the activity and 
discnmination he has displayed in supplying 
the public sntli the biographies and speeches of 
leoihng Indians, tho addrcsjtcs dehiored by presi 
dents of tlie Congress and the Conftroncei held 
iQ connection therewith, tho pipers read at tho 
Industrial Conferences and with books deal 
ing with a variety of other subjects cannot 
bo too highly commended VTe do not think 
there is any other publishing houso in India that 
has attempted what Mr Natesan has done with 
so much success during tlie lost four yeiirs to in- 
struct public opinion by means of handy, cheap 
and useful publications Mr Nato.«nn is not onlya 
man of literary attainments but endowed with 
busmens capacity and sound discernment IIo 
certainly deserves to bo congratulated on tJiesuc 
coss of Ins useful publications Tlie Intlmn Pniete, 
wluch is ever repleto with instructive articles ilc*l 
ing with contemporary events and topics and with 
interesting information picked up from n variety 
of sources, occupies h front rank amongst fii-st 
claas monthlies conducted by Indians Wo need 
not commend Mr Nates-an’s publications to the 
tenders or FnhsCnbera of his woH known magazine 
becau-so they avo already well ncquaintd with 

tIieirvaluoandmportancG_y7«! Cw-mifi, Aom- 
hny 



BAOTEBIOIOGIOAL ANALYSIS OF 
INDIAN SOIL 

An nbstrnct of 0 Jf irntchin^ion work m 
Indu appears In tho Monthly Bulhtm of Agncxil 
Uinxl InUlUjonce and Blant Dise^ts^ (Novombor 
1913) In an investigation of tbo go ealledfteatlier 
ing of soil by repeated ploughing in tho Iiot dry 
season preceding the spring rams, at was found 
that the maximum tem{eraturo reached by tho 
top 4 inch was GO * 0 Artificial weathering avaa 
therefore effected by exposing soil to the heat and ^ 
hght of a N^mst lamp foi eight hours daily for a 
week Tho result showed that the number of 
bactena ivas considerably reduced and thatall tho 
forms of the git&it/fcf group were eliminated from 
tho first inch of soil It was found that tho 
nitrifyingpowei of the soil was not destrojed or 
altered by ‘ weathering, whit.h tlie wntor explain 
ed as due to reinfection of the surface soil from 
tho lower layers The soils were further examined 
for the presence of protozoa by seerling into liny 
infusion , two types of protozoa occurred (together 
in some cases) , none were found between Norem 
her and May Thes>e two type-» were destroyed at 
CO o 0 but not at 65 ® 0 As however they were 
found in a soil in May just after the * weather 
mg' operation had taken place it docs not seem 
likely that the effoctivenov. of this operation can 
depend on then elimination 


NEW USES FOn IITJDDLB 

Tho rapidly increasing outturn of plantation 
rubber is necessarily stimuhting inventors nil 
-ove tho world to find nen uses foi this pi-odu«t 
Infnmation in regard toprogrc'^sinthis dii-ection 
IS p esciitod in tho In lift Itiibbi^r ir<wlff in a 
spe-ial section Tho principle of tbo ingemous 
idc of securing window gluss bj the employment 
of lubbei fitiips is, that tho nibbpr take"< tho placo 
ofjutty, the tso of winch has. been customary 
for many yeain The s-ash inu lows nro cut with 
im irdly bevel od grooves to conform with tho 
ed, s of tho ru ibersfcripv which hold the glV’*’ in 
pla 0 When tho glass is set in tho sash and tho 
ret imng stiip'' aro forced into position, tho parts 
fit tightly together, koopmg out all moisture 
On advantagf of this method of fastening is 
tb the glass c n bo removed at any tune without 
thi usual tronblo and dirt which attend tho ii-jO of 
pu y 

nother interesting invention of an equally 
SIR pie but effe tivo kind is a mallet of which the 
he 1 IS made of soft rubber and tho handle of 
hifvoiy It IS cnpahlo of standing a powerful 
blow, and theie is no danger of denting or damag 
in, the material which is being worked upon, 
It Till be seen that tins rubboi inallot can take 
th place of the ordinary wooden mallet and often 
of the steel hammer 
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PAYING COIIRSE. 

” ACCOUNTANCY " course is t lught by cor respondence No 
condition of age or university certificate No study by heart 
Grand reduction in fees Coarse is most i seful for service and 
promotion. Candidates enrollmg da Iv. Candidates are prepared 
for London Chanib«r of Commerce examinaiiou School is recog- 
nised by Government. Do not lose this golaen opportunity but 
write to-daj for fall particular to ; 

6. 6. Sducaiwn Office, 

Poona Gity. 
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THE IXEI.U* REVIEW ASTFETISEn. 


THE MANUrACTURL OF ALmilKlUM 
Thezno«fcpfO7njsjngiis0ciF nluroiniiim in Indmt 
m making \e=.'«l» for carrjing water to the natiic 
houses fiom tlio village taps or hjciranta or from 
wells and jivers On account of caste rwlea or 
prejudices, natives of different castes Imng in tho 
same neighbourhood roust often go long distances 
apart m order to secure water not defiled or 
monopolized bj other aistes or oufccastes, and 
as a rule not only the poverty of most of the peo 
pie, but also their religious prejudices, prevent 
tho connection of their houces with central tajvj 
When the natives are extremely poor they use 
earthenware veoseLs, but as their means inctcsse 
they adopt the use of metal ware for carrying 
their water In a prospeious community the re<i 
sels are commonly of copper or braa’ but tho ad 
vantages of alumituutti (or this purpose are be 
coming recognized, as it is not only much lighter 
to carry but also much cheaper An Rluimnium 
vosael of carrying cafacity erjiial to one of Vmss 
or copper w ould be much cheaper, even if the 
same pnccs per pound were charged for the mete] 
Many metal dealers are now specializing lo alu 
minium goods, and it is wild tliat their profits 
are very large Generally speaking, they can 
allow themselves a much widei maigin of profit 
than IS obtainable for bras* or copper ware 
Another important and rapidly extending nso foi 
atuminmin ift India l^ in manufactunng cooking 
utensils, especially kettles, gridirons wincepans, 
stew pans, frying pans, etc 

The chief centres of the aluminuim industry in 
Tndia are Madras and Bombay, but its maniifoc 
twre in amaU eatablisbments is likely to become 
widesprea 1 The working of aluminium was first* 
started in tho Madras School of Arts m 1898 " 
A considerable business was gmdailly developed, 
and in 1903 it won taken over from the Madras 
School of AHa by the Indian Aluminium Com 
p'any.— Ths Indian ilarXet an^ Ceylon 
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It IS good for every disorder of the hair, for *11 
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if the miml It is the most up to date scieiitifii 
prepamtion— 'Without any defect Pr fault It i 
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“ Children, the mamed girls, the old, the preg 
nant, the distressed, the unmarried girls, the 
guests and the sen'ants are to be fed, and the man 
and his mfe are to eat of the remaining food 
Self sacrifiang benevolence is often earned to 
an extent which looked at from the Western xiew 
point would be considered idiotic, ndiculoos, or 
eren repulsive (as m the case of bed bugs among 
certain sections of our community ) I had for 
sometime had occasion to camp in the State of a 
Vai-,hnaTa chief in Kathiawar My camp swarm 
ed with ants But the servants of the Chief in 
attendance on me would not only not injure them, 
bnt would feol them with sugar, etc Plague 
happened to break out in the State at the time 
and I asked tbe Chief if it would not be ndvasable 
to kill the rats in his capital as a preventive mea 
sure He said, however, that his people would 
rather die than take such a cruel step 
It is this selfless benevolence which bae led to 
a most remarkable development in the Uindu of 
such qualities as charity, hospitality, sobriety, 
forgiveness and mercy The well to do Hindu of 
orthodox type generally spends but littlo upon his 
own luxuries The greater portion of his savings 
is devoted to such works as tanks wells and rest 
houses which betveSt the public His house \sa 
miniature hotel where all sorts of people find 
board an ! loilging As head of the joint family, 
ho lives and cams ns much for himself and Ins own 
family (in the restneted 'Western sense) ns for 
others moro distantly or scarr^ly related to him 
His ceremonial observances and enteviavnmente 
are so ordere 1 as to benefit all sections of the 
community “ The Brahman has, no doubt, prece 
denco over the other castes and gets tbe lions 
share of the gifts and at the present day he sel 
dom fulfils the conditions which of yore entitled 
him to such gifts But Brahman, or Sodia, or 
even >lahome<lan each has a prescriptive right m 
any entertainment that may take place m his 
nei^hbourhocxl ^Miateverho the orcnnion, whe- 
ther it be a wedding, or e Puja, or a Sraddha nil 


mnksof the community from the highest to the 
lowest, from the richest to the poorest, have their 
shave in it, almost as a matter of right Guests 
come la bj the hundred, and the} have all to bo 
attended to according to their social status V ith 
regard to amusements they are also open to the 
public Tlie most popular foim of amusement in 
Bengal IS what IS called lalrv or popular drama 
tic performances The entire expense of the I atra 
IS liome by the party in whose house it is held 
Sometimes also it is got up by subscription Rut, 
in eiUier case, it is open to the public thei-e is no 
admission fee In Hindu societ} the entertainers 
are seldom entertained All their time and ener 
gies are exhausted m looking after their numerous 
and heterogeneous guests The pleasure they 
derive is the pleasure of hav mg done their duty 
towards the society in which they live And one 
of tbe greatest hardships of excommunication, the 
worst social punishment which the Hindu dread*, 
IS the deprivation of the pleasure of feeding 
others 

“Selfishness is seen in its worst forme in the 
struggles for the acquisition of wealth Such 
institutions ns tlto joint fainilj system have bv 
minimising the«o struggles, check^ the growth of 
selfishness No institution analogous to the work 
house of Englind, and no law analogous to the 
Poor Law of England has ever been needM in 
Indifl Eiccpt during famines, private chanty 
has always been sufficient to relieve local distress 
Tlie Hindus have nlwajs admitted foreigners into 
the heart of their eountij, and behaved touaids 
them with an unsuspecting lilemlity which, m 
many cases, pros el highly detrimental to their 
own interests "* 

\T«rren HsstiDf'i tpehe of Hie modera Iliiidui •• 

* ceatle benevolent more emeeptible of gratitude for 
kiadneM shown them then prompted to venfeenee for 
wrong* loflieted end ee exempt (rem the «or»t propen 
•it e* of humkn pt*a on m kny people upon the f»ee of 
the etrlS they «re faithful *nH iiffe<'‘ienii.ie In eerr <« 
and luhmiMiTe to lefiel euihnrity Tl e precept* of 

tbe r rel gion are wonderfutU fitted lo promote the best 
end* of aoiiety, it* peseo tod good order "t 

ap N Bo*e ‘A (llatoryof Hindu Ciriliattion during 
Ontwh Role," \ oI I page I K\ II to LXXU 

♦ Ilistorr of tJntnh IndU “ by Milt »nd tVilW" 
Ant I P.S72. ' 
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«.cu, inuuniiioQs, sober, and peaceable "• 

"r/erg^r^z'^'rhji" 

ilsHieii 

ancient records On a and other 

haT.ng rode faster than in» aUendlntf ‘whlf” 

their arrual under a tamannd tMe l’ 

came to the well . 1 asked fo A i.^fi . * » ^^“*’8 woman 
of ua liariog a drinking resiel «h« h 

SSwS^SsSii 

butter 00 the delicate last «f u ‘ ^’ *°‘* * *“®P ®* 
dish"ofthe HSi a-ti " the lordly 

on my declining the’lattershfl'^”*'^ ^ gladly accepted; 
i«o L baii;;s„‘j” .‘"ho;".;'' ">> 

drew my hackery. Sutterw a h?T..r^*i 
•nd ™.bl.. Ih,^ lo b..r .dd,t,„„7h‘^™"* 

The influence of Westecn contact .a cans, 
■ng a marked diminution of the allrumtic, and an 
tT"’'!' “f ‘l-e egoiatic 

hln of Ir “ “f “'S^tneaa 

ban of selfle,tneas, much more of aelf-aascrtion 
than of self-effacement. The V^r. tj - 
OVeatern-edncated H,ndn„ do not grue^^r 
he nece.,.tj. of social and socio-rchgions obs^ 
tance, and entertainments from which they „n 
not dome more unalloyed and a * 

than what satisfied their ancestors ''^Th 

ce. ot tba Upper P„„a. 

I, P a?!'. ' b/'llill .ad w.lsoa, Vat 

! " Ocamul Menoir.,” Vol. II, pp. 503.5^ 


. ° ^ ^ now oecomine ob- 

Bolsscent. The joint-f.mily system is yielding to 
tto dmrni.t.ve influence of Western civilisation 
An .nereased sense of self-interest has struck a 
deadly below to that system which recognised a 
^.m tonrarntenance forrelations to the „mo- 
tet^gree of co„a,„g„i„ity. In the new society 
heprm. have not that recognised position which 

whreh they rmed to be treated, and tTeX 

he Sraddh,. are getting few and far between 
Th^mnsements to which they rmed to ,00k for-' 
wart of old are going „„t „f ,ast;„„_ , 
feeling which subsisted between the diL ^ 
classes of our community is beinc 1!^! 
weakened, and their ho.. • ^ ^dually 

being senously disturbed™”'!^'' 
increased keenness of strife and com”'' 

.nc^rned jealousy and buttress. 

There are rarious causes whi-t 

towards these resulU. The dedd 

virtual ertinc, on of nu^ indr.:'’“’ a"''* 

the atationniy condition of our agAul’t”’^”*"'*’ 

the inortimite nso in the p„ces oTtb r": 

necessary nrtides of consamot- '* 1 . absolutely 

added to the stringency of tbn'^f”” 

tence. The influence of , liThf 

material embmtion like the . developed, 

the ofl-eetof immensely enbancingTh 

of that struggle by engendering i„ „s I , 1 .“';^ 

things which, if not ,„ite „„suiteg to 

may be regarded as useless an.1 ^ ^ 

vios. A,ae„„se,ue„« ot lb 

which at one time would hava'^eT'”’ 
opulence are now hartlv c 'a regarded as 

oompetenco. The c^ T “■ 

Onr.osonrces.ioeZtdrX^"'"''^- 

by thenacessiva rise i„ ,he of ^“'’• 

•od, on the other, by the in • "“'^vioN 

i'O wonder thot ^ 

’ people are 
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Himu ETHICS UNDER WESTERN INFLUENCE 

BY 

PRAUATHANATH BOSE B So (London) 

11 m my Epochs of Cn'iltsaUcm, endea 
loured to phow, that the cmh^iations in 
^hieh the mateml element prevails over tho 
^**'®’^* spintuvl have been shortlived that 
^ ^surnnl of a civilisation depends upon its 
^^taiornent of equilibrium between the cosmic 
*^68 making for material progress and the non 
®08cnic forces leading to higher culture (especially 
^Jkioal Culture) , and that the life of a cmlisation 
passed from one epoch to another 


‘depends 


upon the maintenance of that eqmlibnum 


The equilibrium^ it should be e'cplained, is a 
or dynamic one It is constantly disturb 
* Yirions causes, internal as well as external 
® continuance of the life of a civilisation 


upon the restorition of the equilibrium 


^openla 

'fter Rich disturbance, though not m the same 
I^S'hon as before 

The Western contact has disturbed the equi 
P®*''el condition of the Hindu civilisation ethi 
‘^'^hy as in various other ways Ever since that 
'^‘^lisation attained the highest stage (about the 
®"ith century sc) self sacrificing benevolence has 
held to be the most estimable of all 
^irtiip.j — benevolence not only towards all human 
but towards all other sentient creatures 
has been extolled alike by Buddhists and Hm 
G^otora., BuddhA proache i " As » mother 
at the nsk of her own life, protects her son 
»>■ only son, so let him cultnnte good will with’ 


out measure among all beings Let him cultiiato 
good will without measure towards the whole 
world, above, below, around, unstinted, iinmixed 
inth any feeling of differing or opposing interests 
Let a man remain steadfastly in this state of mind 
all the while he is awoke, whether he be standing, 
walking, sitting, or lying down This state of 
heart is the best in tho world ’ 

Those Buddhist precepts are echoed in the Iite 
raturoof the Bmhmanio Hindus and of the Jaims 
There 13 no virtue so insistently moulcatod bj 
them ns that of altruism The inculcation was 
not conhned to the expressions of pious wishes 
and precepts But there is abundant evidence to 
show, that an earnest endeavour was made to rea 
hse them in life dunng the highest stage of Hindu 
cmlisation* Since the close of that stage when 
eror the Hindus have strayed afcay from tho noble 
ethical and spintual ideals of their forefathers 
reformers like Eamannnda, Nanak, Kabir and 
Chaitanya have tried to bring them back to those 
ideals 

Self saenfieng benevolence being enjoined in 
^c daily practices of the higher class Hindu.,, ,t 
has tacome almost ingrained in the normal Hindu 
eonstitiitiou Not a twig is to be cut for "o 
purpose as a tooth brush withouF n 

hyuiutitheBmmtyofthr;!: 

“ performed by the dailv oB 
-anuviug Wings inchidLg mset^^ 

Other small creatures, and the \r ’ 

by the daily feedmt' of n ^ “"'"V Yajm 

HTadownt^efot; 

T ''oldei 

%«ch. of Cinh..„.„,. pag^TTSrSi: ~ 
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gradually iguonng respousibiUties beyond tbo 
narrow family ciicle consisting onlj of wife and 
children, and are cea&mg to recognise the claims 
of remoter relations, Jet alone strangers, and that 
the absence of amity, and of hospitality and 
individual chanty is now becoming as pionounced 
afevture of our community as their existence 
was in days gone by 

As a set off against the diminution of indi 
vidual charity and individual service we are 
having corporate chanty and corpomte service to 
an extent we never had before Philantbropy 
now IS more discriminating, and distaoce being 
shoitened by steam and electncity, public spirit 
has a much wider range Suffering even m 
Europe or Amenca stirs up a thnll of sympathy 
in the hearts of the benevolent among us Such 
uistitutions as Charitable Societies, bchools for 
the deaf and the dumb, Asylums for orphans, and 
refuges for the distressed are a new feature in our 
commupity It should be noted, however, that 
being confined to largo towns they do not reach 
the moss of the people, and consequenUy fail to 
promote and foster the good will which should 
subsist among all classes of the community Then 
again the sentiment of benevolence is not 
strengthened by organised charity to the extent 
it IS by individual chanty For, in the former 
case, the golden rule of chanty, — Let not your 
left hand know what your right hand giveth — 
cannot bo followed, and there come into play such 
mottles as vanity and desire for fame Besides, 
111 corporate chanty, the altruistic impulse is 
strengthened in only iv few noble minded indivt 
duals who run the organisations, the great majo 
nty of the donors and aubscnbers being more oi 
less apathetic. 

The gospel of Equality is by no means a new 
one m India It has been frequently ptewched 
ever since the time of Gautama Buddha and has 
resulted m such large sects as the Buddhmta, 
the Vaishnavas, the Sikhs, the Kabirpanthio, the 


Sataimis ic Under Western influence, however 
it lb now being preached more widely thnr 
e\ei and what is more, the aauses which tbaf 
laSuence has set into operation such as the 
weakening of the barriers of caste and of its 
functional bisis, are levelling down inequalities 
more effectively than any amount of pleaching 
The result, however, cannot be contemplated 
with unalloyed satisfaction The gospel of equa 
Uty which was preached by our great men in the 
post had spiritual enfranchisement for its objec 
live, and always had m view the exalted ethical 
and spiritual ideals which were attained during 
the highest stage of ourciviUs.ation They endea 
voured to remove the barriers of caste only so far 
as they stood m the way of the ethical and spin 
tual uplift of the lower classes The higher castes, 
especially the highest, with comiaendable lelt 
abnegation left the money making occupations to 
the lower ones So it was only the spiritual dis 
abilities of the latter which weighed upon the cos 
science of the more sensitive natures among the 
former, and they preached their gospel of saha 
tion to high end low alike As a result of the 
levelling movements which they initiated and led, 
we have had, even lu comparatively recent times, 
a laige number of univeiwlly respected saints and 
reformers, among whom were women (including 
penitent prostitutes), tailors, gardeners, potters, 
goldsmiths and even the out caste Mahars of 
Western India The first greit Xamil composi 
tion, the Aitral of Tiruvalluvar which enforces the 
doctnnes of the Samkhya philosophy is ascribed 
to a Panah poet To his, si&ter also are ascribed 
many highly popular compositions of great moral 
excellence in Southern India The first Mamthi 
pov.t of fame was Namadeva who was a tailor by 
caste Tukaram, whoso spiritual poems record the 
high Water mark of Mamthi poetry began life us 
a petty shop keeiwr In Bengal a 1 irge number 
ot tho Voishnava poets belong to low mstes 

The modern gospel of equality difitre markedly 
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from the old, inasmuch as its objective is almost 
oYclusively matenal Its chief, if not the solo 
aim, IS to secure equality of opportunity to all 
classes in the struggle toi animal eniatenco The 
increased sense of equality and individuality under 
Western intluence being divorced from our old 
etlucal and spmtual ideals, and having chieHy 
matenal betterment and sensual enjoyment for 
Its goal, 13 sloivly sapping the foundations of 
Hindu society and Hindu family by loosening the 
bonds of benevolence and reverence which hound 
them together The gladiatorial view of life is 
pemeiting all classea of our society The “ reli 
gmn of amity which made for concord and 
happiness is on the wane and the •• religion of 
enmity’ which leads to discord and misery is 
gradually spreading The manner in which the 
elevation of the proletvnat is now being offect 
ed, while It IS failing to develop the natural re 
sources of the country, is tending only to swell 
the ranks of penurious aspirants for Government 
service and of hungry candidates tor the learned 
rrofessrous There rs thus caused not only ,m 
mensoly increased struggle tor existence, and conso 
quent .11 teehug, drscord and misery, hut also not 
■ ..frequent recourse to dubious, if not positively 
miquitous, method, of earning one’s hvel.hij 
The net result of the elevatory movement m „„t 
Bomochtolevelup the lower classes as to level 
down the upper ones, not so much to make the 

ower ctascsa, nwhole better than before a, to 

mate the upper classea as a whole worse than 

The increased sense of individuality developed 
under Western influence has certainly led to cT 
sulerable mental oapansion which m reflected in 
the growing vernacular litemture, Hof .1 

dimimilaou Of rhcTutmeiit of“vruno“„ ttg'e 
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In^e extent, boon subversive of discipline It it 
this veneration and the daily lehgious and socio- 
rehgious services and ceremonies which h.ivo 
hitherto maintained discipline in the Hindu family 
and cemented it together Their gradual extiuc 
ion IS tending to seriously disturb the harmony 
and happiness of the family among those who 
have advanced most on the Western path The 
complaint IS becoming general, that children no 
longer obey their parents as they should, and that 
al affection can no longer bo reckoned as a 
valuable asset of the family 

Simplicity of living hm always been a str„n„ 
point of our national eliaracter However v ^ 
ous the paths commended by our 1 

t.o„, they all agree the adLbditTrf unn"' “ 
wg the animal side of man Tb! a 
happiness by self denial not by s.^f L 7° 
curtailing the wants of hfe no by 
them, by suppressing desires n^t h 
them Western cvLtion on tl" f?'"® 

tefces but little heed of spmtual 1.1 „ng ’ 

•ccomplmh the well being of m ^ ^ 

-cly.hy the giatiToftion 

a«.ng to hi. physical comforts and"'’"'"' 

ences, by njultmltr.., i. ° convem- 

With us the death of 1 

ness. With the WesternelL*'* happ. 

■S the chief. If not, the only “f desire 

■t 13 underatood by them '‘“Pflncss as 

spmtual dovelopmLt at the o 
the Western scientists seek 

taking hurdle-::: 

■neu who terlardlraril^r 

emulate the Occidental in the d 

~.ou and compli material 

Epo^of — rr-— ^ 
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from the point of view of mere nutenal ptogrc'-a 
thei-e has been a certain amount of good al^o 
The multiplication of wants in tl e West has been 
partly the cause and partly the outcome of the 
immense accumulation of wealth and of the re 
markable progress in mechanical invention (and 
of industrial fjualities) which have gone on during 
the last seventy yeais In India the spread of 
\\estein luxunes without the previous accumula 
lion of wealth or the preparation of mechanical 
talent and the development of industrial qualities 
cannot imply progress of any description, either 
present or prospective On the contrary, it con 
notes considerable degeneration It is the spiritual 
and the ethical faculties which differentiate man 
from the lower animals and since our civilization 
attained its highest stage, the inner life has been 
more thought of than the outer, and spiritual and 
ethical development has been accorded a higher 
place than material progress The est is just 
beginning to see this , and the latest Western 
philosophy IS all echo of the Indian The ezpan 
Bion of animal life which we are gaining is poor 
com|>en8ation, if it la any compensation at nil, 
for the contrvctiQii oC the othical and spiritual life 
from which we are suffering Ihe adoption of the 
tVestorn material ideal by the Hindus la rather n 
coiuo down than a lift up for them 

Some of our reformers are doing their very best 
to bring our society into line with the W estcm 
Any custom or practice which does not meet with 
Western approval is condemned and abandoned 
by them They are endeavounog to cast Hindu 
Society into Western mould and to reform it 
past recognition I would ask them to ponder 
whether the goal they are after would be conda 
ctve to the maintenance of tbe life of our civiliza 
tion As I am writing this, I have before me a 
dehcnption of the moral condition of ono of 
the centres of \V estorn civilization Similar deS 
cuptions would apply to venous other centre^ 
“The general deterioration of pubhc moralii 


may be tmced to the night life of the German 
capital The decline in the German birth rate, 
so distressing to German patriots, is also regarded 
as one of the results of the imre->tramed nightly 
dissipation 

One oieins suggested by the Germans to in 
crease tlie birth rate is bn«ed upon their inordinate 
love of htlcs It 13 that every child living to be 
a year old shall laise its parenti. one step in rank, 
that the fourth class of the Order of the Crown 
shall be given to every father with two children, 
and that three children shall bnog the order of 
the Ked l:^gle, and so on 

Startling statistics were recently given regard 
ing the increase in divorces, especially in Berhn, 
which apparently is Germany’s Reno 

Thepercentige of divorces to marriages through 
out Germany doubled between 1901 and 1911 
During 1912 one marriage in every twenty five 
ended m divorce in Prussia In all Prussian 
towns the percentage rose to one in eighteen, 
while in Berlin it rose to one divorce to ten 
marriages If the present increase in divorces 
continues, in 1957 there will be no married per 
sons who have not at sometime been divorced 
except those who have just wedded 

There are 150,000 children mostly under three 
years of age orphaned by their parents’ divorce, 
and at tbe present mte of increase will reach half 
a million within a few years 

The growth of luxury, increasing immomhty 
and night life are claimed aa the principal contn 
buting causes especially m Berlin, though one 
weekly paper says there is a small Prussian town 
where it would be difEcult to find one voung 
mimed woman who la faithful to her husband 
Many of the night resorts in Berlin do not 
open their doors until 2 o clock in the roormng, 
and several open after the cabarets and dance 
balls aro clo^d and continue till day ligbt To 
see men in evening dress returning borne at 8 and 
6 oclock in the morning is not unusual ' 

This description recalls the condition of Rome 
before her downfall, when one Emperor “ gave 
rewrds to women who had many children , pro 
hibited those who were under forty five years of 
age and who had no children, from wearing jewels 
and riding in litters,” and another “ in view of 
the geneml avoidance of legal marriage and resort 
to concubinage wath slaves was compelled to 

impose ^nalties upon the unmarried, ” when "to 

be childless, and therefore without the natural 
^ fenuly, was looked upon as a singular 
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We are unquestionably getting a broader oat 
look on life, but we should inquire whether it is 
not shallower than of >ore We aie imbibing the 
modern idea of the Rights of Man, but we should 
ponder %vhether we are not, at the same time, 
losing sight of the ancient idea of the Duties of 
Man We are learning to take a brighter view 
of mundane life than the ancient philosophers, 
but v.e should consider whether much of the 
bnghtness is not the glamour of flimsj tinsel 
A Chinese philosopher (Laoutsze) sums up all 
human urtues under three hends—benevolence. 
humility and economy (simplicity of living) Our 
fioers and sages also have always emphasized the 
importance of these virtues As we have seen 
above, the influence of the Western environment 
« tending to weaken them seriously, if not to 
destroy thorn, and thereby jeopardize the harmony 
of Hindu civilization The preservation of its life 
depends upon the restoration of that harmony, 
which cannot be effected unless we resist the in 
Mdious encroachmenteof modern materialism and 
go back to our ancient ethical and spintual ideals 


TheActVIIof 1913 IS mainly based upon 
e Companies Consolidation Act of 1908, p.issod 
y the Bntisb Parliament and is an improrement 
on the Indian Compames Act VI of 1882, ns 
Oiory subsequent legislation ought to be Some 
of the provisions aie no doubt verj striugeut and 
their bteral application may, in the beginning, bo 
felt as a hardship But if the, secure the desired 
o loet, «. , strict coiuplmnce with law, our com 
ponies as a class, will commaud better conddcnce 
and respect 


ISnUH OOHPIHIES' «T OF 1813 

nv 

Drum DAiMuruK KRI8HNASWAMI ROIV, CIE 

. ONSIDEKIXG the important part which 
Joint Stork Companies phy in the mate 
nal advancement of India and the rapid 
merenso in thoir number, Act TII of 1913 
(Indian Companies Act) which cam. into force on 
the Ist April, 1914, demands very careful and 

close study Not only the Directors, office bear 
e^and lawyers but also shareholders and, 
th. case of l„t„ Compames, P„hcy 

holders also will Cad a r„r knowledge of thl 
eaartments governing the JomtSlock Companies 

with lU"'' '’"'■"S' 


a, , a “"“■npon.es IS not as easy 

«» It had been npto 31st Mamh, 1914 Under the 

new Art, every application for a share must be 
necom^med with five ,«r cent of .he valnr of 
sue share No share can be allotted until the 
nWenmonn* of the share capital has been eJs 
enW W.tbin 120 days from the date of th. 

^.e of the prospectus, the Directors should make 
allotment of shores and if they f,.l i. do so 
they must return to the applicants the . v ’ 
.“e.vedf.m them, with .lr“: rtZT 

c/rufaW/rom ffe I30rt ^eTZZ 
10. of Act VII of 1913) Th. keepmrrr 

register of applications for shares open for 
length ef time and the making of allotment, with 

W (which were the ordinary feature, .f I„d 
Compames hitherto) are invalid under the 

law The promotera of the neip 

Wever the option of m::.o::gr^;:r;“- 

^ - «• 

ytacdcl), niinimum subscription ■ enu 
"“amount boiugfullysuKscribed they ma 

need to the allotment of share, it m v. 

hie tor, small trading or bank.ny 
-tartwilham.nimumsubscnptmn 

eaeo of a manufacturing „n„ ’ 

“ large outlay, mm.mum subscr,^ 

no pmctical use !„ •■" -f 
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more) being subscribed witbin three al 

loweil by hv. Past exjvcncnce bis sho^'ln th-it 
manuKctunng companies which began with einan 
aipital m the hope of lucrcoFing it, filled com- 
pletely m securing public support and had to be 
wound up There can bo no greater blundei tlian 
to start a manufactunng company with a mini 
mum subscription TJie provisions of the new 
Act may act as a deterrent to the formation of 
companies in this Presidency which require large 
capital 

No company can begin business until the whole 
or the minimum capital as the case may be, la 
subscribed and allotted, and also a certi6cate is 
obtained from the Registrar of the Joint Stock 
Companies to the effect that it has satisfied the 
conditions Laid down in the Act for the commence 
reent of business (see section 103] 

There is also another fact to be specially borne 
in mmd by the promoters of new companies, m , 
that if the business for which a Company is started, 
does not begin its work within one year from lU 
registmtion, it may be wound up by order of 
Court (Sec IG2) la the case of inanufactunng 
companies, the construction of buildings and the 
fitting up of machinery which haie to bo com 
menced after a large portion of the capital is col 
Ucltl may take much longer time than one year 
The use of the verb “ may m this sec 
tion indicates that it is optional with the court, 
to order the win ling up m such cases The Dis 
tnct Court or the High Court which is toexem'^ 
this power, may be trusted to use their discretion 
in favour o! the continuance of the company 
where it shows that it has been doing all that 
could reasonably bo expected to be done But 
tho promotera cannot always bo sure of the courts 
being with them, and they must therefore try to 
be on the safeeide by issuing their prospectus after 
informally socvinng rohablc promises of adequate 
support from a largo number of intending share* 
holders, Praspectuses issued by some promoters 


in tlio Ilomhvy Picsidcucy and m Europe, contain 
statements to tho cHect that i certuin portion of 
the capital has been nlrcady Kub‘cnl>ed and that 
it IS only tho remainder that is olFered, foi pnbhc 
subscription Tho promoters of future compfiruC' 
in this Presidency may follow the same course 
The Act imposes lery heavy penalties both on 
the company and or the Directors and Tilnnagers 
for a great many acts of negligence and breaclie'^ 
of duty White the personal liability of tho 
Directors and Managers is made to depend in a 
great majority of cases on their gxixWj knovlerlg^ 
or fiJ/ul tho company's liability is un 

conditional The courts are also giien powers to 
excuse wholly or partly the Directors or ^fanagor* 
wbo prove that they acted hmesHif anti Jatrli/ (see 
Sec 2S\) But this power cannot bo safely Tcli«l 
on, as its beneficent exercise is not regulated br 
any definite principle but entirety depends upon 
the opimons of Judges of difTerent temperaments 

None but holders of licenses from Government 
can audit the accounts of companies It is hojied 
that this licensing system may not prove a source 
of pecuniary hardship to coffifrinies by an increase 
in the rates of audit fees which wall surely follon 
tho reduction in the number of available auditors 
an 1 tbeir assured position To check or mitigate 
this undesirable tendency the Government have 
the power of revising the rules for licensing from 
time to time 

The Act provides for payment of heavy fees in 
connection with many acts which were free of 
cost hitherto A Company with a capitd of 
Rs 10,000 has to pay fees at the same rate as a 
Company with a capital of many milbons A 
graduated scale of fees with reference either to 
tho capital or the volume of business done w itl be 
fair and equitable Tlie Gov emor General of India 
in Council has power to wholly rimit or reduce 
tho fees payable undei the Act It wdllie a 
great boon if the Govemmert of lulu be pleased 
to exercise this benevolent fmvver at an oatly date 
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to be his consort in preference to al! the other 
candidates available for that dignit}, becaose die 
was the cleveiest poetess of them nil She was 
mamed on the 9th of February, 1869, the Mika 
do being two jears her junior 

The wedding was solemnized at ft time when 
Japan was at the parting of the wa}^ A few 
years before the country had been opened to for 
cigners The Americans and Europeatva who 
came to Nippon brought with them new ideas 
which conflicted noth the notions held by the 
inhabitants of the SunrLse Isles The interests 
of the aliens claslied mth those of the natires 
These cross currents were seriously disturbing 
Japanese life One wrong move at such a junc 
ture might have proved fateful and the aggres 
sn e westerners might have acquired control over 
Nippon, while the Japanese would have lost their 
freedom The menace to the Nipponese entity 
was all the greater because the fires of internal 
dte«oit5ion which had been raging for & number 
of years, had nob jet completely died out 
At that cnticftl moment the youthful Empe 
ror and Empress, advised by their shrewd and 
far seeing counnilors, resolved upon the bold 
course of revolutionising their own lives The 
Reclusion in which the Impenal personages lived 
was abandoned Stupendous as that change woa, 
especially for the Empress jt marked the begin 
ning, and not the end of the transition Tlie 
whole court life and the etiquette that governed it 
had to be transformed All voluptuousneas had to 
be cast out of the place, which thenccforwaiil was to 
serve as the centre o! progi-ess in a Idition to being 
the home of the Mikado and hi« consort To 
effect this the whole procedure of court life had 
to be compl'*t«ly altered First of all, the captal 
was shifted from Kyoto, where the Emperors had 
been condemned to live a life of idle seclusion, 
unable to exercise any direct mllnence upon the 
edministration Yedo (tbn tnwlem Tokyo) which 
was a younger and ftnwlicr city and w»a free 


from the voluptuous atmosphere of Kioto, wi 
made the capital The Emperor moved to th 
new seat of goieinment and bade the nobility t 
settle in that meti-opobs Impenal orders wer 
issued to sink the distinctions which existo 
between the court and military aristocracies, an 
to unite them into a single class known as Kim 
salu This class was finally diiided into a numbe 
of orders after the style of European nobility, an 
Enropean court etiquette an I diess were pi*' 
cribed 

In all these changes, while the Emperor Mut 
siihito set the example for the men, the Empres 
llaruku pointed out the way for the women He 
Majesty put aside all pre conceived notions as t< 
who wasund who was not noble, and all the rule 
of etiquette which she had learned at considembh 
sacnfice to her personal comfort , an 1 quietly and 
uncomplftiningly adopted estem dress for cere 
monial purposes This innoaatvon, strange to say 
did not detract from her grace and dignity On 
the contrary, the long trams of her Pnnv gown* 
seemed to add height to her short stature 

Orertt as were these outer changes they were 
nothing in comparison with those thstirereeflect 
ed m their Majesties inner life Tlie exigencies 
of the time required that instead of pmng them 
Kelves up to pleasure, as their predecessors had 
done for generations, they must dense the means 
to advance their subjects lutellectuallj, mondb, 
and matenaljy To perform this task aatisfictonlj 
It WM necessary for both of them to inform 
themselves m regard to human mstitnhons, to 
Btudywhat was going onin the great wide worll 
outside of their Empire, and to acquaint them 
selves with the needs of their people As soon as 
they realised the ntcessity of taking up such a 
course of study, they senously engaged m it, and, 
in the course of a few years, both the Fmperor 
and Empress became well informed reginling the 
fistory of human progress and had discovered 
just what ought to be done to uplift their subjects 
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1 ho needs of the woman pnrtlcuktly appealed 
to the he irt of the' Empress She .ndiiced prm 
eesses of the highest mnh to go abroad for 
education She issued an order founding a special 
mstitiition for the schooling of peeresses She 
hel^d to establish schools to provide higher, 
technical and piofessionnl education to girls and 
young women She not only donated money to 
aid these schools and colleges, but also honoured 
some of them with her presence Year after 
j ear, for instance, amthout fail, she attended the 
field spoits of the pupils of the Peeresses School 
To another institution— the Tokyo Higher 
Normal School foiGirls-she gave a poem com 
posed by her, in order to hurry the progress of 
female education This poem reads — 

w'h« w.“5rt t " ‘ 

JVith th« WSJ or lesrttine 
It it Itkewi^e ao " ® 

It hangs m the place of honour in the school 
and IS the pnde of the students 
Her Majesty took an important put in the 
formation and development of the fled Cross 
bociety— the history of which t outhned in an 
article contnbuted to a recent number of the 
Minn Smew The fact that the Empress took 
an active interest in the organisation led ladies 
of the nobility to help the Society, and women of 
the higher and middle classes, overcoming their 

prejudices against such work, became Bed Cross 

urges '-‘ws 

During the comse of the ware with China and 
Japan, especiany throughout the latter campaign 
the Emp^s displayed great interest in Bed Cil^ 
I'oik Sheattended all theimportant meetings 
On a number of occasions with her own hand ? 

to heilth and strength In this con" i^^*: 

mpoitant to note that she went to 'see the 

Eussian as well a, the Japanese wounded Z 
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amdeinanj doii.tions to the Bed Cross Funds 
and some of them, ,t may bo pointed out, were’ 
contributed from money saved from her piiaate 
iQCome at personal S!icn6ce 

wh Td '’""■'"“'“'I' and for those 

ho had been widowed and orphaned by the ware 

and contributed money to alienate their m.seiy 

She rm^ted those who sought to open institutions 
"here three people conld be taught tredes which 

would make those partially incapacitated by Z 

as m^h^ possible able to support themLaes 
She bought artificial hmhs for both Bnssian and 
Ja^ne. soldiers who had lost their arm, or legs 

Hons, tidal ivavcs, etc, occasioned dtsaste™ 

and when famme held Japan in its rem 
man (he r "«pau in its remorseless 

gnp the Empress wss active in conveying rehef 
(medical and otherwise) to the needy ItTuc 
times, she was always able to preserve her ^ 
mity of mind, despite hei poignant JIT"' 

account of the suffenngswhiAlier 

uodeiKoing were 


It IS said that much of hov w 
for the people of Japan was due [oTh 
Bhe herself was chUdless-the p,-esent 7 
the son of Uadamp V ^fi^'vdo being 

of the lahi tperer 

upon .11 the subjects uf the Em'pm e J hJZZ’' 
Wliatevei the truth nf ft, ^ildreUi 

f-wt remains that she 
wonderfully patnotic 
All the chanties of the lat« Vrr. 
she kuew how „„d ^ givril " 

laudable au object was, the more she Z 

•“ “ Ho one who has spent as “"‘cibuted 
thropy as did her Majesty ea-er h^r^ 
caure for being satisfied with tL ™''‘ 
money thus donated had accomplish^ 

In her private hfe, the 

c-u-aud dignified lalcature “d al ■ 
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f HIT THE EMPRESS HflRUKU DID FOR JlPlf] 

BY 

Mil SAINT MflAL SINGII 

^NLY tho«e who haio the 

fnr rp idling inniience of tho hte Dowiger 
Empre'is of Jajnn, her Imperial Majesty 
Empress Ilamku, in regenerating hei land, 
nil he able to intelligently sympathizo with 
'-■PPon whidi, within a ehoit time has had the 
iwfoi'tune to lose siidi other distinguished person 
aa his Imperial Majesty the late Emperor 
InUnhito, Count and Countess Aogi and Prince 
ataura The hte Empress lire! through the 
momentous period in the annal of tho Sun 
‘^Empire She waa called upon to put aside 
the notions and habits that, dming liet earlier 
she had been taught to admire and cherish 
I ®eiigtneiea of the transition through which 
•'PMi i\aa hpidlj passing made it necessary for 
adopt outlandish institutions that were 
«Ti]erstood, and for which tho Nipponese 
I the aptitude which racial expenence 

one gives VTith a grace that was truly regal, 
j hep habits of mind, altered her mode 

^ ‘ml tmnaformed her whole life With 
coumge she stepped out of tjie 
^ ^ ‘‘p of Reclusion which she had been taught 
'‘s the sj mbol of womanly modesty 
intelligence she took up duties 
died ever been 

‘^‘‘'charge To such purpose did 
ml ^®E'’''‘tion assigned to her by the new 
impress of her perso 
^‘‘Pan fniiltifanouR activities of modem 

^^”^tion, especially that of uomen, 
personal example and 
generous donations and practical conn 
®dical relief in peace and war, m normal 
“''d nil occasions of diaasters, lx.nofited 
^«tive pixj.fc that she chose to take in it 


Philanthropy acquired a new meaning from tho 
manner in which she combined generosity nith 
utility, business tact uith large heartedness 
Poetry, music, art, and culture piofited fioni her 
peisonal contributions and the encouragement 
that she lavished upon poots, htemtine, musicians 
and artists Last but not least, she proved to be 
the fount of that love of the country of hei birth 
ivhich distinguishes the Japanese as a people who 
have nothing to learn in respect.of patriotism 
either from the East or from the West So full, 
so noble, so energetic, so gemaJ a life as that of 
the late Dowager Empress cannot but have its 
lessons for us, Indians, and I therefore sketch its 
broad, general outlines 

The Emprew Hwiiku born on the Utb 
day of the fourth montli of the third year of 
JCa et, which corresponds with tho 2Sth of Stay, 
1850 Ifei father, Prince Icbijo Tadika, belong’ 
od to IhoFujiwara clan, which for generations 
had provided consorts for the Jlikado, and which 
for hundreds of years had been famous for the 
learning and culture of its women who had pro 
ducod classical novels and had distinguished them 
selves m art 


, : up m such n nay 

that. shouM she be so fortunate as to lecomo the 
Empress, she would bo able to act with distinction 
and grace Prom tho beginning of her schooling 
she was taught how to .p.ak politely and how to 
deport herself srith gent, hty and modostj 
she grew older abe laor.« tv .1 as 

vomBcations, p.a.„t.„g ““"d ""d 

ratumlly shaW wit 1 1T“"° ' 

acquiring these ore CP I ' ” progress in 

talent she shmvedT; ! IV 

ed almost to genius 00 ^ 1 !°^"*''’""''*’''"’°“"^ 
her teen, she eacoll’ed all ttHth''” 
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to her gi eatly S\io wrote poetry ot a high order 
Her soQuets were written iii cLosaical Japanese 
and would be deemed meritorious, irrespective of 
their being the work of the consort of nil Emperor 
She did much to encournge classical poetry and 
arts 

Though herself of a serious turn of mind, she 
held many receptions at which she shone brilliant 
1} Her hospitility was always lavish and much 
appreciated both by Japanese and foreigners 
The cherry blossom fete held annually peiliaps 
was the most delightful of functions held by Her 
Majesty 

The disappearance ot such a personality from 
the active life of Tokyo is a serious lo«s to the 
nation Her deep culture, her patriotism, and 
her philanthropy all irill be missed Female 
emancipation loses in her one of its gieatcat 
friends and champions Arts and crafts will be 
tho poorer on account of her demise The only 
consolation that the Japanese ha\e is the fact 
tliat her influence upon Nipponese life is imperisb 
able 

I being an Indian the life recoid ot the late 
Empress Uaruku appears most remarkable to me 
because it was the work of a woman who until 
she was grown to maturity, did not receive any 
hberalising knowledge She was meant by her 
parents to be nothing but a plaything and was 
brought up with that and no other end in view 
She Was called upon to perform the duties which 
fall to the lot of the con*'Orts of European mo 
narclis, and theee she so ably discharged that 
many an Furopcan Queen might well read a moral 
m tho life of the Empress Ilaruku, who eo recently 
passed away 

A career such as this coul 1 not but be an inspi 
ration to o®, Indians who aro striving nso 
supenor to the prejudices in w hich we were con 
ceired 


MiSSlQH&RY ENTERPRISE IN mOIA 

BY 

THE RE\ SIR LEITH, M i 


C HE title of the most recent book* of 
Mr Bernard Lncaa of Bellary is arresting 
' A Hindu gentleman travelling in the tram 
with me caught Bight of the book and jts subject 
while I was reading it and made a note of title, 
author and pubhsher with a mow to immediate 
purchase The words of the title present how 
ever a contrast that is more epigrammatic than 
atVoiA They •rrAits’iVe Wi •vsvmt/jA.vw. ♦Jai-t.tha 
work of Christian missions is earned on by i»onie 
at least mth the avowed object of proselytisin 
according to the definition of Mr Luc.ib 

What IS proselytisTTi ? A definition is not 
easy To define the difTerenee between proselyt 
um and erangelvsia is a delicate Eisk Mr Lu&is 
speaks of the proaelytism of Judaism as a do iie 
“ to im|>o e Its yoke upon outsider, lo order tint 
its own glory may be the greater The 
domioatiog ^deas of the modern proselyti'st 
according to him ate three — 

First, the ndvancement of bis religion , secon 1, 
the eeparotion of the outsider from the rtligious 
thought and feeling in which ho has been boro 
and brought up , and third, an insistence on the 
unreserved acceptince of his creed, rituil and 
orgemsation 

This IS pronely tism This Mr Lucas vigorously 
condemns— and rightly so Hut it is a coudemii 
ation of what scarcely exists There we few 
Christian advocates in India or anywhere «ho 
would ogree for one moment that thes© are tho 
motives which impel and dominate his work in 
India 


* Our Taalc in Jnilia Shall w© prosclytiie Iliodui or 
KrangQiiae India, Uarnard Luom (Maomillan&CoJ 
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Wh&t IS E\angelu.m.? Mi Lucas finds di/Scul 
ty m defining it to cleail} ‘ Evangelism h© de 
clares, “is the outfiow of that divme lose for 
humanity which seeketh not her own, rejoiceth in 
the truth, beareth all things, beheveth all things 
The chief concern of the evangelist is the recep 
tion by others of the spiritual hfo and thought 
and feeling which he enjoys and of which othei'S 
may be in need ’ Jesus the Supreme Evangebst 
timed at evoking that latent divine life within 
the soul, to produce that newness of life which 
gave entrance into the Kingdom of God Further 
He aimed, we are told, at saving the sou! of the 
race as distinct from saving individuals An Evan 
gelisra freed entirely from I'roselytisin as what 
Mr Lucas advocates In practice, this would 
iieom to mean that the missionary s work is to 
explain m life word and service the gospel of 
Christ s love and power and allow it to fructify 
and aclueve what results it may without attempt 
ing to link new disciples of Christ to those who 
hive heretofore been so 

The thoroughness with which he carries out 
the discussion is of value in three directions 
hirst It shows the danger of religious externahsm 
—thinking of the outside profession rather thin 
of the Inward moVing religious life Second, it 
emphasises the danger of making the acceptance 
of a creed and the passing of certain theological 
testa the entrance into the Christian life It indi 
cates the ever recurring danger of over emphasis 
ing the organisation of Christianity Organisation 
IS only useful so far as it ministers to life Wo 
frinkly admit that Christian workers do not 
aluajs steer clear of these danger^ 

Uut we cannot accept the position of Mr 
Lucas M e do not think it is the position of 
Christ. The aim of the Christian enterprise in 
Induv and throughout the world is to present 
Jc'jus Christ to every man until every man bo 
drawn to Uim The whole trend of tho life 
and work of Jesus is not the salvation of tho 


soul of ft race as Mi Lucas puts it It is tho 
delivery of the individual from the powei of evil 
It was not the Jewish soul but Jewish men and 
women that Jesus forgave and to whom He said 
“Go and Bin no more It^s not the “Indian 
soul but Indian men and women who need 
deliverance from the thnldom of evil to day ivo 
missionary wishes the Indian to cut himself 
olT from all that is rich and noble m the life 
of his nation But it is only through the 
deliverance of the individual that the deliverance 
of the nation is possible Tho kingdom of God 
Js not an organisatma but the sum total of those 
whose lives are drawn into fellowship with God 
W herein then is the place for the organisation 
and the Church ? The Church of Christ is the 
body of His disciples bound to one another by a 
common devotion to Chiist and a love for one 
another The missionary feels that ho must 
advise all who would be disciples of Christ to 
link themselves with that great Brotherhood not 
to swell ita numbers, but because m i*^ they will 
find strength and encouragement for the service 
of Jesus and through it they will be able to take 
their part in expressing the Christian message to 
the world Expenence surely teaches that the 
man who tries in India to stand alone as a disciple 
of Chnst ^without joining the Church loses in » 
few years the fresh idealism and the earnest spin 
tiial devotion which before charactensod him In 
practice, every Christian needs the fellowship and 
comfort and enrichment which the Church aflords 
ThewordProsel^tism suggests anc^gelness for 
quantity without any consideration for quality 
All agree with Mr Lucas in. condemnation of that 
On the other hand ©very Christian desires to see 
every man in the world becoming e follower of 
Ctnst not that ho may rejoico with pnde on tho 
graatneas of Ohnstiamty but becauss ho behovea 
thatmory man con find m Ohnat tho power that ho 

needs to overcome evil, the love that will mspiio 
turn tomtcnsofcemceand the hfe that J9 Me indeed 
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jl T has become ^!^ual with a school of Indian 
H econorai!>ts to adopt m their speeches and 
writings the theones of Bntish Liberals and 
I^bountes, without considering whether these will 
suit the conditions of India or not Thus the 
conthcting theories of Free Trade and Protection 
are takin up by eien eminent Indian politicians 
on the basis of the arguments and contentions of 
either the Liberals or the Consenatues without 
shedding much light on the essentml question 
whether the peculiai conditions of this country 
requiie any of these theones in its undiluted 
British form or with some modifications The 
same obsession seems to have overtaken the 
lion ble Mr ^ iji>arighavachanar who moved re 
cently at the Imperual Council %at a Committee 
should be appointed to consider the advi&ibihty 
of nationalising the Indian Railways He himself 
admitted that the Baila ij*8 were already partly 
nationalised but he advocated a complete nation 
nliMtion on the lines of that carried on m 
Oermanj and Belgium Such an urging 13 
common on the Liberal and I^abour platforms and 
the que-^tion is one of those referred to the Royal 
Commission on Railaajs British conditions are 
however different from the conditions prevailing 
here just Ks thej differ from those prevailing m 
the Uiutwl btates, though it must l>e said that 
there is a greater resemblance between American 
and Bntisb conditions than between the Littei 
and Inhan conditions Both in the Umtod 
btates and the United Kingdom the management 
of Compmies is entirely m the hands of jnvnto 

companies, with this difference however that tlieir 
powera are more autocratic in the former than m 
the Utter country In this country we have no 


such grievances on the score of the battle of rates 
or the stiffening of wages or the eompleto absorp- 
tion of tlic profits by the Railway companies The 
iwentatnkesinthe&outhoD which the mover 
of the resolution and some of his supporters 
‘seemed to lay so much stress cannot be consider 
cd as an index to the situation, foi they would 
have been there even if the control had rested 
with the Government The nse of the cost of 
hv.ngand the failure of the wages to advance 
part pajtsu with it is at the bottom of all the 
Kbour unrest to be found in tbe world and no 
one would be bold to saj that on all the Railways 
controlled by the Government as in Germany and 
Belgium, labour is getting all its demands realis 
^ It appears in fact from two articles contn 
buted to the Jfeute Pdt(tqtt4 el Partiamenlaxri 
for the months of May and June 1906 by M 
PJsd,,nd th.t tt, posit, „„ „t on 

the Belgian State Railway will not afford miieh 
encouragement to Railway servants in the United 
kingdom nnd thnt m regnrf .like to mlirios or 
««ge», hours nnd conditions ot Hbour, 1118/ nin 

elenrig in a position less favnurnble than that of 

emplnjees m eonesponding positions in 2>rivnlo 
ranceins Then ogam them „„ „tiil8 in Iho 
/mifiroj, drir, of Hap 4,1307 on "Tbo conditions 
of the Railnnp Serrico ,„d the National Pro 
gramn.,’ »hem,„ .t „„ 

-orkin the Uoitnd Kingdom naa cssentull, of 
.per„„e„tcUr.ctcr,n.,h„g„,„ p»j, „a „„ 

fear of stoppages oning to On.ncial disasteis, hmsi 
.me, or other condition, i.hich „fm„ threir 
Umumnds of men „.,t „t work femte contmlled 
hn„ I„ u matter of componsofon to K„„,w,y 

mew out bp the Belgian .. 

r meagre and „a„„„ 

are enamoured of the Hotirs j 

ditinnn nf T> 1 clffJan and German con 

plnjne. hare not ,h. right to form labour union.. 
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ecully for miliUry and political purpo'^s with- 
t any regard for proSts We m this country 
ve had expenenco of such lines in the past 
iich are 1 ud for military purposes only mthout 
y roganl being paid to their commercial value 
toproGts being obtained from the same If 
>th the ownership and the management are in 
e hands of the State the danger of the«e lines 
ing laid to a greater extent becomes the more 
ivious I may quote the following from the 
tere-'ling paper of Prof Kernot on Australian 
aih\ xys to show how State owned and managed 
railways tend to be merely political lines 

“ It cannot be denied that the method has its 
dvantaoes and disadrantages One of these is the 
laking of unproductive lines for political purposes 
his has been done in several cases in the State 
f Yietona and at the present time 16 miles of line 
ave actually been diNmantled the rails being 
emoved and used ehewhere other portions bu^ 
lot to any extent are not worked while not a 
ew branch cross country lines which it is not 
onstdered politic to close are worked at a 
Oi«ji and constitute a dead n eight on the 
system " 

One of the greatest pleas urged by the advo- 
■atesof the State ownership and management la 
that this tends to the development and expan 
ion of commerce and indn try This is also how 
over di''proved by the experience of the German 
and Belffi 


Germany as it does in England, though ivith this 
fundimental diflerence tint whereas in the latter 
country the trader pays a lower rite when he 
accepts owners nsk, fn Germany the trader jiays 
the ordinary rate, mthout any reduction but 
runs the nsk alt the 's.ame In other words the 
Engltsb trader has owners at “ 0 R ” rates, 
and the German trader must take owner s ii k at 
the equirolent of “ C R rates It is one of the 
greatest gnevances of Indian merchants that 
Raihmy Companies ask them to sign nsk note 
forms exempting the Companies from all nsk to 
tbo gooils while in the charge of the latter Tlic 
case against these nsk notes was well put by the 
Indian Merchants Chamber in their representa 
tion to the Government on the subject Thus 
they observed — 

‘ The Government will see the justice and 
rea«onableness of amending Chapter VII, ^ 72 
of the Railway Act so far as to afford that fair 
and adequate protection which the owners of 
property entrusted to Railwavs for transport have 
a right to chim but which Railway admmistn 
tioDs Ignore by adopting special forms of on 
ohesided character under the extensive powers 
granted to them under the Act 

It might be supposed that these gnevance* of 
tbo Indian merchants reearding n«k note mast be 
absent mCermsnyand Belgium, which Mr Vma 
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Railv.ay<? just mentioned, but goes on to cay — 
“Provided that such lo'S, reduction in bulk and 
damage IS not duo to the fault of tho scndei, to 
nil act of God, to a defect in packing not ortor 
nally apparent oi to the natural quality or 
constitution of tho goods, especially as regards 
their dangei of deterioration, wasting or leakage ' 
This and several other exceptions wide in their 
nature are followed by a general condition to the 
effect that “If, lining regard to the circum 
stances tho loss sustained might haie been due to 
one of these causes, then it shall be o^umed that 
Rucli was the case ’ It is thus seen that the so 
called advantage of tho German merehanta in the 
matter of risk note is merelj chimerical It is 
often argued that the States not being in Uie 
position of a commercial company hankering after 
profits might he keeping the Railway rates at a 
low limit for the convenience of tmdo and com 
merce This too however is not the case German 
Railway rates are higher than those of Bntish 
Hallways excepting in cases where they aro 
specLilly cut down to encourage export trade 
With regard to tho conveniences of posscogers 
more would ho done if tho Railways were being 
worked by pnrato companies competing with each 
other Cor traffic than if they were wotke<l by a 
Department of State through the agency of 
officials more or less tinged by bureaucracy It 
IS true that in this country we have no compet 
mg lines but Railways which have got a practical 
monopoly of business Su/Hcient account is not 
taken however of a competition which may arise 
m future through the development of 'motor 
facilities, a ixunpetition which has already begun 
be felt in the United Ivingdom Sever© te 
ducticms had to be made there in several classes 
of rates due to this very competition Here wo 
^ay not feel largely the effects for the lines arc 
owned by the State but it is better for ppoplennd 
«ountries on their way still to development and 
sxpiinsion not to accept policies which may 
throttle any hopes of progress The yinniic© 
47 


aK appreciation 3t 

Policy of the Government is manifesting signs < 
a greater and greater apperception of the ' 
issues of tho couatiy All tlio inlltionccs iv’ 
went to make of tho Indian Uudgot uioio or ’ 
of an ahnomiaht V have foitunately or ' 
nntely gone and he Government is awaking from 
the ntoxicating charms of opium surpluses to 
tho ealities of tl e situation, wherein Railways 
play so prominent a part Is it not poa«5ible that m 
time to come more and more encouragement should 
be g ven to private enterpnse in the shape of 
bran h and feeder lines ? Is it not suicidal then 
to propose a wholesale nationalisation of Indian 
Railways ? It is better to stop for the present 
at least at the halfway house where we are m this 
matter tJian to go adopting new policies about 
which opinions are sharply divided even in 
countries which have experimented with the 
nationblisation of Railways 

‘TIDUN BILUDS;” IN IPPRECMTIOK 

BT 

«in K 8 liAUABWAMI SARIKI, »A,ii t 

N modeni times — especially m India it is 

alwajs difficult to turn the gaze of people 
away from the oliarms of ever new schemes 
of maSemI adiancemeiit and social amelioration 
and make them sea the beauty of the more, 
perm nent if less prominent, elements of human 
natur-thea-stheticand the religious elements 
But n e must, at least now and then, fill our hearts 
with wsthotio emotion and leligious rapture even 
though battling for bread and trying to improve 
our social and iiidustral environments, beeanso 
otherwise there is eseiy danger of our ceasing to 
be men m Ibo highest sense of the word and 
becoming machines tliat gniid out money and 
goods and come to a sudden stop by the force of 
soTOB ^ j^stenous power, 
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I propose to mnte tho attention of the public 
to a book entitle*! In han Hallajh by Wilham 
Waterfield It was published long ago in the 
middle of the last century It lias now heen 
repnnteJ by the Panmi Office, Cahadurganj 
Allahabad It is valuable not only for its 
intrinsic ment but as showing the way to a Rome 
what neglected sphere of poetic emotion which 
can be made a great unifying and uplifting force 
in our land if only we will not let our ear? be 
deafened by the war cnea of the political and 
social reformers of India and are able to recognise 
that poetic emotion and religious rapture are even 
more valuable than political agitation and 
reforming zaal 

Mr William Waterfield was a member of the 
Indian Cml Semce lie wrs for many years 
the Accountant General of the North West Pro 
Tinees lie was a man of great kindliness of 
nature and nobility of feeling and won the respect 
and a^ection of bis subordinates by his courtesy 
and kindness to men He studied baosknt and 
some of the modem Indian languages with great 
thoroughness One of his poems called A Thwm. 

IS written in fourteen different languages He 
used to describe himseU by the Sanskrit e<juival«nt 
of hi-S name — He had a profound love 
for India and Indian ideals and institutions His 
poems bear ample witness to his genuine poetic 
feeling and hw deep love for India and In Inn 
ideals 

The aaluo of the ancient Indian stones of love 
and passion and religious ecstasy as storehouse of 
poetic material is imperfectly appreciated by tho 
Indians of the present day Sir Edwin Arnold 
has revealed some of tl e possibilities of art stic 
delight that will bo o ir rewai 1 if we push aside 
the veil of worldliness for a time and gaze on the 
face of the gcxldess of poesy Tom Dutt and in 
a less measure Mra Sarojmi Nnid i have sung to 
us some of tie oil 1 eroir inci lents m nio>!ern 
poetic forms The peculiar feature of these stones* 


of the heroes and heroines of ancient India is the 
fact tliat the Indian ideals that fascinated the 
minds and hearts of men and women in India « 
golden age are etill alive and active, and still thnll 
the hearts of the Ilindas throughout the land 
That ^fr Waterfield had a deep love for India’s 
ideals and thoroughly appreciated them is clear 
from the following linen 

Where oer the stoned shrines of iiinta 
Ret gion weds with Besutf 
When* to rnune hearts Trad (ton paints 
Tie loyal pstl of Dutr 
Where slstesmen and where prelates fouod 
The earl estateps of learning 
It 13 hence that his poems have e more pi-ofound 
attraction for as than the poetic works of persons 
like John Leyden I shall deal briefly here with 
some of his poems m the hope that he will have a 
due measure of appreciation from my countrymen 
and tlwt they mil begin to lore with n greiter 
love than heretofore the heroic actions of great 
men an! women in our land — a country where 
nature is at the lovehe t where ' religion weds 
with beauty, made holy bj the touch of the lotus 
feet of incamatei! Godhead 
1 shall take up first of all Mr Waterfield a 
ITt/mn to UthM ( Inrom) He has tried to bring 
out in it the most beautiful of the sentiments con 
tamed in the hymns addressed to Ushas m the 
Rig Veda These hymns are among the roost 
beautiful in the Vedas an 1 contain a rapturous 
description of the lawn which sbii es like a rose 
qI fisa w. tbft coRtjiTO. skies- wiata le.vee's. *1.1 tha 
night and ushers in the reign of the golden sun 
Tho very first stanza in tho poem giies us an i lea 
of the beauti of the I edic II) inns to IJslms 
Uihss I pmiic 
01 the bnll ant rs)B 
Who b«th dwell in hesven of old 
The Cites of the sky 
As II e sua draws u fih 
Her loTels hand* uefold 

The author has been able to ictain ani repro 
ducothe simphciti of stylo and the iircgulanty 
of the metre that cl ametense the Vehc hymns 
The Ift/mn to Indra, however, does not nse to the 
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level of the Uymn to Cshas Even in it fol 
lowing stanza is very good — 

God of the varied bow' 

God of the thoaaand eyes ' 

From ah the wiuds that blow 

Thy pcaisea rue , 

Forth through the world they go, 
tlyaiRiog to ell below 
Thee, whom the bleat shell I now, 

I ord of the akiesr! 

The poem on T/ie btt^i/ice of LaKshu ij> 
written but does not rendei the beauty of 
character with aufhcienb passion and energy 
following stanias from, it are good — 
tv's* UjSAft. Itora Gslaaliv 
Dsksba a daughter heard , 

Then a sudden passion 
All her bosom at r ed 
Eyea with fury Bashing 
dptecblesa in her ire, 

Head long did she hart her 
’Mid the holy fir" 

Most of the other poems of Mi Walerfield m 
the hook beforo us are on subjects taken from the 
Puranas Tliese Puinnasin epite of the predomi 
nance of the legendary and miraculous elemenW *n 
them are veritable minea of poetic matoiial wh®re* 
[com, many a. gol len uuggcb of story and many a 
preaous stone of oentiment can be extracted by 
persevering lovers of Indian ideals and aspirations 
The Sfftig of ihe Kotl devls mth the beaut'ful 
story fit the Kuvicsra>iambhaia by Ivalidasa where 
Cupid (Kama) tries to overcome the ascetitisio of 
Siva so that Siva might wed Parvathi and gi^e a 
Saviour to the woilJs that were groaning upder 
the raahgnant sway of Taraka The opening hoes 
of the poem are very beautiful 
O youths and msidena, nae sud siog ] 

The Eoil is come who lesde the apnng 

The buds that were steeping his voice have heard, 

Acd tho tale is borne oa by each nesting bird 
The trees of the forest have all beca told , 

^ey have donned their mantles of scarlet and gold , 

To Welcome bus back they are bravely dressed, 

But he lores the blossoming mango best. 

The Koil is come, glad nows to bnog 1 
^ the blosaomiog mango he rests bis wing , 
p>nugh its hues may be dull, it is sweet. Oh I swe^k 
And Its shade and its fruit the wanderer greet 
TheKoil II come, and the forests ring 
Ho has called aloud to wake the Sonng — 

^Ting the balmy, the friend of Love, 

Tw boddesi god who reigns above 


tVcH 

balls 

The 


The following desciiptioii of Siva absorbed iii 
yogic meditation is very fine though It will 
tiaidly be^vi coinp'vtiBon with the wonderfully 
beiutiful and melodious vorses about Siva in 


Kalidasa’s immortal poem 
Mis visage was haggard with watching and thought , 
Uis body was lean, and hia limbs were shrunk , 

Mis colour was wao, and his eyes were sunk. 

Mis thick black locks in a knot were tied , 

Mis loins were wrapped with a tiger’s hide , 

Hia skra with ashes was s neared and gray , 

And spread beneath him a deer skio lay. 

He moved not oor spoke, save in telling his beads, 

On the rosary strung of the jungle seeds , 

Tet bis Lead was awful, a god s to view. 

And gemmed with the moon and the Gaagps* dew 
The following stanza descnbei» Kama e aiming 
his flower arrow at Siva at the magnetic, momeat 
when Parvathi bows boforu Siva 


The love shall flew from the bowsinng fast 
Aa the child of the snows in her beauty passed , 

And the cream white lotus blushed losy red 
Where the blood of the God from his wound was shed. 
The poem on Ike ChuminQ of the Ocean is not 
so full of genuine poetic feeling as the above But 
the following stanza describing Lskshmi is very 
good 

Kow a vision comes entbralling— 

Laksbmi comes, the Queen of Grace 
Cede and demons prostrate falhag 
Oow beforo that lovely face 
The next poem in the volume before us is about 
TheioarthAvata a It describes that marvellous 
episode m the Bhagiwatha — a work as famous foi 
Its litei-iry gtace and melody of verse as for its 
rapture of devotional feeling — where the Lord 
mcainates as ^arasiuiha and slays the wicked 
father of Prihlada and shows his matchless love 
for Jiis devotee The following ImeS on the pio* 
found Indian conception of Vishnu sleepirg on 
bis couch of Adiseslia which symbolises the Lord 
aa reshng m Ltermty (Ananta) till Ha cafe time 
and space into being and evolution begins to Unfold 
the panorama of the universe are very beautiful 


By tho many headed snake 
By elemental discord torn, * 
Nature her rest must take ’ 
blidit the world of waters wide 
Tossioe round oo every side 
Till the god his slumbers break,) 
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When tlie destined hour ir nigh, 

And b d n new creatioa wake 
To life and er-ergj 
AU preselling, all eieaUng 
All-destrojing he , 

From m» eeeence generating, 

All things that e er shall be, 
nought 18 done 
Beneath the sun, 

WitbiD the golden wall, 

But be before the world begun, 

Hath pre>detern»ned all 
Still the work he ioveth best 
Is to give the wear; rest 
To remoTr, m mortal birth 
The burdens ol the groaning earth , 

And with resistless arm to free 
His followers who in good or ill, 

Shall hold their faith unshaken still, 

Few and feeble though they be 
For those who look to him tor aid, 
taught on earth shall make afcatd 
The ju8tn€'« and beavitj of the following dee 
cnption of Knshnt will be apparent to tho e who 
are Hcqu^inted with the BKogav afn and Ja^inleTa s 
(?!((( (roiin^b 

Hia lotus eyes 
Oar hearts surprise 
From h\s t»e« ot the eloud>daTk hue 
As the stars shine bright 
Through the purple nigl t. 

Or the sea fire flsshea lU liring light, 

From the Oceana depths ot due 
The following lines de«eribmg how when I rah 
1 ida was thrown into the iUmes on h» pmistng 
llari III tho presence of his fathei, the fire p ijeil 
about the person of the devotee ind did not bum 
him the least, ere very fine — 

An unseen power tho flames obedient knew 
And parted wide 
On either side, 

And wreathed their wav ng coils around. 

As though an arch of triumph the; auppli d. 
And his most holy bead with glory cro rned 

The ^.oct de«cnbes «i splendid tcT*«s how 
Prahlada a mind being free and wrapt in adorition 
of Ilan was unaffected by the cruelty of the hing 

For who wills tn be free, him none shall eBt*tral, 
Bmce a freedom there is which surpasseth i il t 
The freedom of the mind , 

The tyrants chain, and thesmoerer a charm. 

May fetter the hand, and iinne we the arm. 

Out the spirit they canrot bind 

The following lines breathe th*' innermost *pint 
of ndonng expectation that all pious Uindus ha\e 
throughout In In 


Slog wc to him who shall yet return 
in our season of utmost need , 

With a meteor fiash bis sword shall burn , 

Aa he TDOhhte Oh hts snow white steed, 

With the hosts of the wicked he wsr shall wage, 

A victor from shore to shore, 

Aod tho earth from the stains of the iron age 
To virtue and peace reatore 
It intcicsting to compare this poem with 
that of Prehlad by Tom Dutt Though botli fall 
bhort of SukVe treatment of the story in thnlhng 
and melodious i erses in the Bhago-v ala, y et Toru 
Dutt'e poem shows amor® intimate Benteofthe 
beauty of the story and a fuller gra^p of the most 
vital Hindu ideas on Godhe-id and Lore than Mr 
WaterfieU s poem We can easily see that in the 
nature ol things this must he so A Hindu can 
comprehend the innermost spirit of the story of 
the hfe of a Hindu spu itual hero better than any 
outsider can In the following passage Toru 
Dutt describes how the world waited for Time to 
bring Its revenges and end the e^il reign of the 
wicked king 

Thsy read the Vedas, they prayed aod mused, 

Full well they knew Ihst Time would bnog, 
Foe favours ecornsd, aud gifu munaed 
Uodreamt of ebangee on his wing 

Time changes deserts bare to meads, 

And fertile meads to deserts bare. 

Cities to pools sod pools with reeds 
To towDs and cities large and fair 


Time chingea purple into rags. 

And rags to purple Chime bv chimet 

tVbether it flics or runs, or drags 

The wise wait patiently on ^me 
The following description of Godhead put into 
the mouth of Prahlvda by Torn Dutt is full of 
beauty 

Hath He a shape, or hath He none ? 

I know not this, nor care to know. 

Dwelling ID light, to which the sun 
!• darknees,— He sees all below, 

Hirnsnlt unseen I In Him I trust. 

He can protect me if He will. 

And if tliia body turn to dust, 

He can new life again instil 
Tito poem about Thf Lamentation cf ija tnes to 
picturb for u« one of tho most pathetic episodes 
in Kalidasa’s liaghuvanxsa Those who are ac 
quaint©! with that immortal poem can reali'O how 
admirably suited to the pathetic emotion in the 
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canto IS the stanza emplojecl by the poet — -l/ie 
VaUahya Chandaa The author has tried to 
bring out the moat boiutiful ideas in the eighth 
canto of the llaghuvamsa and has succeeded in a 
con'iderable measure The following stanza is 
very good 

Tby tiokliDg g rdio pressed 
So dost) thy gentle breast. 

It knew each seorct beat 

Kow on tbc heart it hes, 

Silent lU melodies, 

As though ita spirit went with its mistresB tweet 
The poem on The Ordeal of deserves even 
higher pruse and is conceived in n spint of noble 
and up-liftmg emotion There is no more moving 
incident in the whole range of litemture tb&n that 
where Sita, banished by Bama m obedience to 
popuhir cUmour, takes leave of her lord full of a 
spjnfc of sublime resignation and full of true and 
passionate lovo for him The poem is full of 
beautiful sentiment and shows in lines full of 
passionate melody the alteinations of feeling m 
the heart of that moat queenly of women and most 
tvomanly of queens She ask^ Rama — 
la there no memory of our early lore. 

And the long trouble we together bore f 
Dost oot remember *11 tny joy end pnde, 

When sceptred kings cooteoded for this tend, 
And thou didst conquer ? 

The following exquisite description of the wood 
land life of Rama and Sita when in exile is worth 
mmembenng 

And Oh ' how happy was out woodland life — 
To weave tby forest garb, to dress tby meal, 

To rest in pcaco while sweet Godararl 
Lulled us with murmurs down her rocky bed t 
Oh that Lima wert a simple forester, 

And 1 thy lorol 

The folljwing description of the joumeying 
home of Rama and feita m the celestial cat after 
the death of Bavana is very fine 

Hew sweet, my lore, was then our homeward way I 
A double brightness glittered on the wares, 

A dojblo beauty blossomed in the woods 
The spring leaped up at once to sudden life 
The sun shone fearless and the wind blew free, 
Since thou hxdst overthrown the evil one 


'We marked our silent hut, and that tsll tree 
^Vhich iptoads its branches set with tnby fmit, 


Where ^ emu la leaps blue to Gangaa arms 
And last we < rossed rich plains and fertile fields , 
?ar oS ne mt rked Ayodhya s gleaming walls. 

And, by the ust which rose between, wo knew 
Tby brother his host to welcome us, 

And render up the throne he kept so well 
Tlie laat poilion of the poem whore Sita 
disrfippears into the earth ik full of the enchsHt- 
meat of true pastry 

0 Earth, my nother, on whose silent breast 

1 lay a helple s child, when the good king 

Found me an I fostered me, — hear thou ray prayer * 
If nerer X— ii thought or word, or act — 
Transgressed m> marriage duty and ray vows 
To my loved lusband, take me once again 
To thy kind bosom, hushing me to rest 
From all the roubles of this weary world 
Then over th people passed a mutmunog wave. 

As when a suldcn gust shakes the dry trees 
Which pant 1 >r ram after a sultry day , 

And Rama ci ed a loud and bitter cry. 

And started fiom Ilia seat but, as be came, . 
She, with her eyes still fixed upon his faL.e,— • 

Ae a tir’d lily sinks beneath the wave, 

Xta day s wot done —sank and was seen no more 

The poem on iiharmiakta describes the familiar 
stoiy which tell'- us howYsyati's son by his queen’s 
shve was wilhnp to give bis youth to bis father 
m exchange f r bis father's old age, whereas 
Yayati’s sons bj his queens refused to do so 
The follovnng description of the capital of the 
Asuras is very , ood 


Fair IS the city of gold that floats in the fields of heaven. 
Rated by the D.4Dava chiefs the kings of the Titans 
of old, 

Alter the shower nf summer is brushed from a smiling 


Far through Ihr clearness of air is it given those ’ 
walls to behold 

City of golden raupaits that blare in the Bun at his 

Flashing with binners of crimson and amber chang-^’ 
c • j . *“fi to green , 

Oliver ana diamonJ turrets of marvellous mystical i 


Deep in tlie lap of the cloud by the lightning 
w i_ „ . . momently seen 

rate are flelda of the city, with plemiant murmur ol 


Bright with lovelier blossoms than gardens of earth”^*’ 
Fairer the stately forms of the mighty Danava^a ” ' 

Fairest 8hariB\s.hts, the princess who leads^ttlft^**'" 
company fair 


The story of Amha who was taken captive by 
Blushma, whosn offer of love Bhishnja vvonH not 
accept by reason of his cow of chasfitj’ and whose 
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promised husband woul 1 uot take her on Kcoount 
of having been taken into uiptivitj, and who 
m a passion of vengefulness perfoimed penances 
to plsvse Siva and got from Jlim ^is boon tho 
power to kill Bhishma is dealt with in the poem 
00 diaba Amba sajs 

A weary thing it m to lore — 

To lore and not be lored again , 

To feel the heart that fain would rove, 

Enthralled by Paeaion a iron chain 

Love, watered with a imile can never die 
But Ipringa there from ita aeall i d and bin cd root 
A plant of awifteit growth, and Vengeance u ita frnit 
The Story of the Ifiyamantak jeuel deals with the 
familiar story where Krishna falsely accused of 
taking the jewel recovers it from Jambav m to 
clear his fair name and wins Jambivathi as bis 
bride It is written ma simple balUd metre hut it 
IS not distinguished by any mre grace of style or 
bevuty of sentiment Tho poem on ItiiXmtnt 
deals with another incident in the life of knsbna 
Rukmini betrothed to Sisupak is waiting for the 
Divine lover whom she has chosen in her heart as 
her Lord She says of herself 

The banaert floated from the towers, 

The city (hone in all her pride , 

The cutely gates were wreathed with flowere 
And all were gUd eseept the bride 


And they hurled vast rock* with an engine a might, 
And huge hlocke they tore from their Kboured aite 
And ground them to powder, and dragged tnem down 
Till there wee not left of that aUtely town 
One etoJiu in the morning a light , 

And the wave* were rc'xiog to eecthe and boiL 
And the winds were calming the wild turmoil, 
VictonouB in the flght 


Tho following stanZA describing the eternal cos 
mic process and the mpturea of God knowledge 
and God love that is the dower of the soul which 
knows such cosmic process anght contims the 
essence of Hindu thought on the ultimate pro- 
blems of existence 


And light with t Iiiinei uuAe, ^ 

Id ether air be awajjowed quite 
Aod ether IIS the ICfluite, ' 

The all pervading mind , 

Which whoso learoe to knevr anght. 

And aoar on high with vision bright, 
Ereed from illusion blind, 

Will thun not pain, nor seek delight. 
Nopoy in prsue, nor need despite. 

But good and ill as one requite, 

Because net direree ju hie sight 
Ii be from sll nankind 
He will, with meditative might, 

Gaisel lenie e wakeful warfare fight, 

Turo peitioD I fierce aueuU to flight , * 

Till, bursting bncke which bind 
The soul to grope through error e nieht 
From birth to birth id evil plight, 
la the all present soul his spnght 
Its rest eterual find 


But the poem does not maintain a high level of 
poetic feeling The long poem on The Beelruction 
of the Yadavae deals with the destruction of 
Dwaraka and the Yadavas and the dmppearance 
of Knsbna and Balarama from the earth 

Though it cannot be said that the poet nses to 
the height of his subject, the poem contains 
oecellent passages here and there The following 
passage describes bow the winds and the waves 
destroyed the fair aty of Dwaraka after the 
Yadavas departed from it 

Like eoldiers to sack of a citadel, 
tVheo the penloue broeeh they wid, 

By lofty etreet and ample square 
The conquering tide poured In , 

Battlement, rampart, pinnacle 
Tower by tower do wo they fell , 

For the billows laid siege to each castle fair, 

And stormed each humbler home 
They mined beneath, and to icate the height 
They toiled their angry foam { 


Tht Sang ../ AolmA is soother poem deshns 
TOlh sn incident m the hi. ot thst marvellous 
peisonality, Sn Krishna K.liudi is tho daughter 
of tho sun She prajs lor Krishna to come to 
her Tho folloamg hoes are among tho beat in 
the poem 


U "r'" son early aawn,— 

Ue calls the spnng all day , 

The jasmine smiles by glado and |*wn , 

The lake with buds is gay 

Tho n«.t poem is on T/ie i-i/pr,,,.’, 

Uar, iieare llaridwara is the plare nhere Ganges 
emeqjes into the plains Tl.o tollowing descrip- 
tion ot the gloiv „t Ih. evening ^ 

waters of the wered stream is v ery fine 

SX" I“a ,“‘1' th'J’nfi:.'”; '»*» 

. from eight. 
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The glory of tJie moonn'se ftod of the light of 
the moon on the n\or is descrihecl neU in tho 
following lines 

The full moon ban riaen majoalie and atlll , 

Tho meaaenger raya apead the he iron to fill 
Iheir tidinga tho atara with due raverenoo hail , 

At the face of their monarch the r •plendonr they 

The following lines clescnptite of the ileseent 
of the holy Ganga are equally good 

ID brooked sbo to bow to a mortal a command, ’ 

But the might of demotion no will may withstand 
So chafing in pnde of her Imeage high 
Oa the snow-cotered mountains she sprang from the sky 
Dowd the gullies in anger she hurriedly leapt, 

0 er the rocks and the boulders she scornfully swept , 

In her blue waving mantle with lotuses crowned 
D sine in hee beauts, ahe passed to the ground 
Tho fields of the villager hurst into green 
Where the trace of her white twinkling footsteps 

were seen , 

Came tho gods and the mortals her praises to sing. 

As disdsioful she followed the oar o( the king ' 

There are a few other miscellaneous poems in 
the book bef 01 e us But wo shall here content 
ourselves with quoting the following Uoea from 
The Tiforal of fliatorij The perfume of the 
finest flowers of Hindu feeling is seen m them 

Saints who toiled with mighty peasnee stains of earth 
to erp ate , 

Sages who thro igh years unnuniberrd strore against 

the stream of fate, 

tYhattohim ocrself arictor u the oce o gudled 

earth ? 

Foolish were the k nga who boasted, ’Earth is mine 

mankind my slaviia 

Time more mighty, bath o ercume them silent sleep 

they in their graves 

Wile and children — wealth — dom nion, — deeming 

nought OD earth tbioe own. 
Fix thv heirt on last ng riches stored around the 

Eternal throne 

1 hive sought in the ibore piges to show how 
the Indian stones of love and passion and religi 
ous rapture are capable of exquisite poetic treat 
ment and how well they have been bandied bj 
Mr William Waterfield M ell has it been said that 
a song that nerves n nation's heart is in itself a 
deed ’ The country that does not rememberits 
past with pride will neither deserve nor attain a 
glorious future The best way of making the paatan 


endimng force in our souls is to ontei into the vast 
domain of past uflnovomont througli the golden 
gateway of poesy If through huch potyiy in tho 
English tongiio mid in the Indian hnguagu> no 
nro nblo to got into touch with the genius of 
India's immemorial and memorable past, then shall 
davni on fndia a fntnre boTtne and goUlcn age 
when hei chihlren shall do great deeds for her 
glory and wm for hei an honoured place among 
the nations of tho world and make her a power 
making for happiness and righteousness on tho 
earth 
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I F the men tint India in the course of her 
now development has produced perhaps the 
niovt fc) pical and illustrious is Behramji 
Malabiri He fully imbibed the spirit of the Occi 
dentand toamind stored with the lore and philo«o 
pby of the gieat Zoroaster he added the cntjcal 
and humine sf int of European culture and Chris 
tian chanty and brought them to bearon the practi- 
cal amelioiovtion of his fellowraen uitbout seeking 
seclusion to muse on the eternal inanities of 
things Essentiilly an oiientnl ascetic in life 
and tempeniment, he chose the nobler path of 
action and movement to qmet and rest Ha 
moved with tJie spirit of the marching times 
He saw the dutressing society around and 
s^iared no pains to alleviate its lot Though 
tlio harassing condition of his country moved 
him to pity and remorse he never scrupled to 
believe with Herbert Spencer in the eflicacj of 
the line of least resi-^tence m social matters and 
carried the day by reason and persuasion rather 
than by blatant revolts and bhisteringanathemas 
O sketch 
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Tji later lifo ho used la's fame a id induence in 
hij'li quarters to bring about mo o conhtl rcia 
tions bctiMCU tho lulcib ititd tlio lukl, to instil 
niutu.\l byiui'athj and mutuil unu^rttantlmg anil 
acted as it were iis an interpret r and link be 
tween the Occident and the One it at a period 
when more tlian eaer their intercds and ideals 
were stnkinglj* clashing Giftel with a style 
at once facile and telling, moied ith the noblest 
of emotions, I^ove, Faith and ( harity — he was 
like Addison, the weekday preacHr of his nge 
•with all the art and cunning of the essayist but 
with no little of the reformer fi fin our Ilewna 
the inspirer of many a henehcent institution and 
was above all nch in 

“ that beat portion o( a f^ooi man'a 1 Te 
Rii little aameleas unremembered »eti 
Of kmdneae and lore 

Early in 1876 a couple of entt prising school 
boys, and a clerk in the Bomba Nfimicipahty 
started w cheap weekly under th name of the 
Indian Spectator For some tim Mataban was 
assisting them with liis literary vare but soon 
ho became co editor with another nend whom he 
desenbos as “my superior in general knowledge, 
perhaps my equal in his distaste ftr mathematics, 
pure 01 otherwise , but with a comr and of English, 
cool judgment nnd powers of orgrnizstion which 
I envied” Thej lived in a sort of dreamland, 
entirely forgetful of the practical ude of life 
At tlii-s time Mr Alartm WockI who had left 
the Times of India for starting a n wspoper in the 
interest ol the "Jiiatiro States and he masses at 
large found in Malabari a welco ne co ndjutor 
Mr \Voo<l begin the Bornimy G izetli, n small 
weekly of the sire of the Pall I'Vrf/, to which 
Malibnri contribute I his dolightf il sketches on 
Oireral «n<i </i« Gii,eralefJ< wntten n the course of 
a travel in tho«o parts to populansi the caiiso of 
' the new journal Rut the now we kly m epito of 
its editors decide<l ability and inlluonoeconld not 
got on financially an 1 was divontu uol in a coiipio 
of years But it gave a splendi I training in 


journilLsm to oiio who deeaidl it “not a ti ule, 
not a business, not even a njeiai jnofe'.MOti, but an 
avocation, n call, a holy rns-ion ” 

Thus about the beginning of 1880, Malahin 
rejoined the In han Spectator as its v irtual c 'itor 
on the magnificentBalary of Rs 25 ' 5Vith plonti 
ful brains and journalistic^mr ho pushed on the 
paper but the malignant Gods denieil him the gift 
of pnidenco The paper became a power in the 
land but it kept him nt fumtiie rations He had 
to part with the only couple of ornaments nt homo 
to keep up his position in the faco of hw clamor 
ous creditors The cloud became ominous and 
still he struggled on “ wntmgi editing, correcting 
proofs at times folding and posting copies and 
even distributing them in town, going the round 
in a cab with the driver to deliver the copies as 
instructed by me Such was the adolescence of 
the Indian Speetator In ppite of hi* own gcniue 
and resourcofulness, the journal had many n time 
left him stranded And on one of these occasions 
the valiant support of Mr O E Vneha came to 
Ins rescue Indeed Malaban is never t red 
of acknowledging both m public an! private the 
good ofheos of this amazingly active and earnest 
prodigy of facts and figures Mr 'Wacha was for 
long Malaban s cyclopedia for raady reference 
** But for Dinshriw ,’ wrote Malaban, ** I would 
havo been nowhere end so aho the Indian Sptcla 
tvr He not only gave us most valuable literaiv 
assistance but brought us more than once pocuni iry 
help from fnends as disinterested as Inmself 
When the /ndinn Sp^Milvr was thus pulim" 
on Malaban and his friends started the Voict of 
India in 1881 The idea originated with bir 
Wilbam Wedderburn and Mr Didibhoy Nomoji 
was able to collect Us 15,000 or thi i-eabouts ns 
maiwger of the new monthly The Voict appeared 
III eix languages and the licking of the translated 
extmeta into shape was enough to try the mo t 
paliint of men Hen. is a tirtuite to the Grand Old 
Alan of Inditi 
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^ ut nil this Shvins from mormiig to night camo 
to nothing Tho Vo, re had to bo stopped Inttor 
lyrnlabnnhnda similar onpononco with tho 
C/iompion Does tho shadow of „n evil gonm, 
pursiio tho good mtontiOM of mico and men? 
Thoro was no nso making oxpeiiments only to 
fail Hemselyinoorporaled these tender oti 
spnng with the Spectator and worked on intli m 
diiromnt success, many a timo tho editor and 
preof reader rolled into one In 1 90 1 , ho started 
he ffMtrmdlTestasamontlilynnd till the day 
“f his death ho watcheil with fond iffection and 
Mger solicitude the growth of these two children 
of his heart for ivliieh he spared neithoi time, nor 
pnr^, nor bnm 

This m bnef is a mere outhne of Slalaba 
fre journalistic concerns For wellnigh forty 
year, ho was the premier journalist of India Ho 
«>rly found his vocation and stuck to it w II, 
Kvoreut devotion With such a capital editor 7 , 

n luu ^peetalm became within a couple of years 
the paper m India The Anglo Ind, „ 

J umals hailed tho dawn of this illustrious compeer 

Enel to Its “idiom, tic 

Piw! e, 1 ’ "‘y'e Da,lj 

CrlTT ■” -htr 

.nia«“r T"""’™'”'* 

"■for “no u Ir” -u Spec 

»ud ever ^ ’ 

gence ’^''”““’'«'™'”ondod for it, intoll, 

h-h which tT'°"’ Eng 

" 'Thich It kept undofilcd 

public of India and to the world at 


hrge liisossajs English 
ftnd value 

In hiitli, it would bo did, cult to Cml compan 
Mns from any Indian author to tho fteerot „„,l 
li'Cu:^at,c.,Uo/„d,an f ,,e on rngM. A,/s,„d 
^mr of the Hound About Pa, sirs tho 

Sperator ami the delightful autob.ogiwphical 
romiui^nces m the iaUand Vest I„ all these 
worlsthero is little dmplayof boot learning Hem 

and here are indeed attempts at ovei smartne.,, 

and rhe sj^rkling but it „ the amuable foible „f „ 

ZLZlCT'"'^ ’-’•"“f' 


.i,.^:rT“Ar*;.^r ■•--f 

swsleusnddirect your love, your mil" Thackeray, ■ i„ 

jeutscem for ni truth Orel™ ^"1. your kiodoees. 

your tendcreesa lor IhrieL the voir*”,! 

the ohappy To tho beat ot bia moae; “"I 'PPreased, 


bun Moielitueg JihTo him* No onn 

Hi to hive J 

•od c*teem forils author " »^n]iralion 


B It the Ini,aa F,je ,s the u ork of a more 
tnre age He ms, ted England tlLo 
‘■on with bis progmmme^ o^ strr'ef 

»a3 'ally eugros.ed with the work of 

And yet he could never Infle with L T™ 
obs6 vwtion nnd study of human n t 

■oolrr And m England ho had 

novel field Ho observed Engll hf7 
grades with a cuiions eye nnd m 7 *" " 

■no,, striking features Iheee he''Z 

into, book which “dees fork “ut 

as re auds England, what ho h T” ““"‘''f'O'en, 
Engl shmen ohout Guremt'’“N;t^f,f“”/“‘- 

■non uvividaudlifelikepassager,, 

■■"<1 things that abound in thof l- “O" 

frolj a volume of onticrsm ^ '’’'’■‘'’“taosteu 
oyo ,„th some of his fr,o„,,e " " “o oy . 

“■no placos, ho „ severely 

“ ‘'■‘■'g-, yet the uhobT 

<l«Jb concetvedy the 

“■•"t-<osmct,m;wTre,y^;: 
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belicro thit tbe author a lieart, in the thcolo<j«nl 
phrase, is m the right place The wide ajmpntlij 
and keen insight of this Indian penman Imc 
srrought a fascinating stiilj from the cnicihle 
of a peculiarly brooling mind Ever anil 
anon, the writer is reminded of India, and 
Indian life is the touchstone of his com 
pansons As a hterarj work, it holds a high 
place Ik la replete with humour of tliat gentle 
delicate kind that never hurts It is a Lindiv 
humour The style is so simple lucid and ehisiie 
with no little force and beaiitj \.nd vet the 
artist IS oaerwhelraed hj the propagandiat and 
the man of letters is subdued hy the journalist 
Ha suggests more than he explains He catches 
the mood and he lights it up with a rare touch 
The book as a whole is not coraprehensivo enough 
Both by education and bj temperament, be was 
unfitted foi methodic and scientific treatment of 
matters He sees the truth of things as it wore 
by a stroke of genius but nerei by scholarly ro 
search nor systematic reasoning And his works 
bear the mark of ineompleleneis and want of lei 
sure <iuite as much as they syiTihob«e geniits of a 
Ingh onler with a distinct intuiduality The 
boot tan through three editions m a year The 
Saturday Peuevi compared the author of the 
Induin Fye with Tludyard Kiphrg 

Malabari was esscntLally an interpretei botieeii 
East and West and he never wane 1 in the supreme 
ly moral purpose of Ins mission Ills practical 
philanthropy and the unending jounuilistw con 
troversy gaae A 8Uj<erb human turn to liis ideas, 
biought him face to face wath men and nlTairs 
rather than with books and stai-s and male him 
closer to life mtbei than to literature An! yet 
his works ha\6 “ the e\er «ediictiionot«>of me lit 
ation and inwardness and thcdi'oohentlitei itnre 
of Ins own gcnomtion has lost none of tho 
refreshing fragrance of fugitne aiticlc> onconteio 
pomry thought 


MALAnSRl’s ACIDEMIC LISFRALISH 
Tlie sweet reasonableness of his opinions and 
methols of control ersy was in conformity with 
tho genial spirit of Malahari The bitterest opposi 
tion and the medley of tho most carping insinoa- 
tions were met by Malaban with tho same serenity 
of temper Not a tinge of acerbity could be de 
tected m lits soul, pcrturbcl as it was with many 
a misunderstanding of his motives and Ins me 
thods Sensitive in a supreme degree to all the 
passingwaioof contemporary onslaught, equipped 
witli the brilliant array of his own arguments and 
the deep rootcl coniictions of his opinions, he yet 
pos.-M3s«ed hts soul in patience and kept it nnruflled 
by the corrosive fumes of political controversy 
He liad in an abundant degree the gift of forget 
ling and forgmng 

At the time he began his public career, he 
found a connenisl atmosphere for his work Tbe 
lAirressive policy of Lonl I y tton had brought in 
Its trim w irs in tho frontier, unrest at home and 
discontent eierj where The Qoioiaiinent pro 
loked lengcanee and on all sides was confusion 
worse confounded Oladstone easily jierceived the 
defects of tho Beaconsfield administration and de 
piitel to India one of the most high souled 
Englishmen, the beneiolent Lord liipon Ihe 
policy of the Goiernment was clear Tho time 
for conciliaUon h \ I como The hour w \s pvopiti 
ous Anl Milibin em rgol with his mess.ige of 
peace and good will 

The new Viceroy set about the task of repair 
mg tho nil-chief done by liis preJecessiSor in for 
oign as well as domestic affairs The jiolicy of 
aggre-sion and interference with the \ortli west 
frontier ivaa given up The night mare of Ihis 
Plan ndrnneo was forgotten as the iinsubstaiittal 
dnsimof a chimerical brain Vith the skilful 
lusistnuco of lus now mim«ter Sir Esclyw Bating, 
now Lonl Cromer, tho damaged finances of India 
wero put again on a sound basis Instead of coor- 
mon and repression a marked departure was assum 
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ed m the attitude of the new govecnment to 
wards the people of the country Public leadeis 
were consulted , public opinion welcomed , public 
criticism invited The Indian press was feiven 
back its original liberty Press and pi \tfoi m weio 
astir with a new enthu'iiasm A decent me isme of 
self Goreinment wasvouchsafed toafew pnncij il 
lc»cahtit>< The Icicleis foimed a choiu-. to biiig 
the praise* of the new democracy Ibe pieva 
multiplied And Mulabvn had his. sliare ni no 
small meisuie 

He conducted Ins paper man eminently juditnl 
spirit, and never showed ♦he determined antjig,oiii'.m 
of some of the jouinnhsts* of his day Ue likened 
the British administration to u peipetua! snow 
drift, mngnificont to look at, but alaa^s uiiteium 
as to Its destination ilence, he never «|U nrolleiV 
with the Civil bervice foi its ohlnputy of notions 
anl attitudes but only gave the thruo blessed 
coiinso]'>~knovv]edgo and sympithy Uutingtimts 
of wild cxtitetiit-iit and heittd controversy ho 
i!6pt his he td tool ind cured his compatnoU 
w'llh dosta of his own balm Ihe uiost notable 
inatanco m j ouit w is his fecrvtco at the lime of 
the HUit UiU coiitioversy Ho had no email 
band in hoftennig the nccibity of feeling that 
followed the lutroductiou of the Ciiminal Pioco 
duro CchIo Aiitcndmont Hill and tho Bengal 
Ten mey Bill Ho was in perpetu vl correspondence 
with soiuo of tho hiohtst nilhoritics on tho bum 
^'vg ipiestiouH of tho day and his sig« coniiMjls 
coul 1 not but b« ot \ iluo in cementing tho 
divtrgint races of tho Last and tbot^est 
XIal/iban a aloofness from tho Congress may now 
bo e-vsily guessed from tho foregoing pnges It is, 
howovir, surprising that liis intimate association 
with ilr D-vdahhai had not made him an ardent 
Cotigre-^avan \ ct Ivvs was not a nature made for 
tho rings Ho confcsse<l that the Congress nng 
was ns unattractive to him ns an ofiicaal bureau 
Honbirt 1 tho jvohtics of tho Congress but diUercd 
from It in many vntal points 


Ilia two pamphlets “India in 1897 ’and “Tho 
Indian problem ’ contain many an illuminating 
analysis of tho situation in India, the methods of 
government, tho attitude of the people and the 
eommon end in view "With thaiming fiankness 
he “ pleaches at the official class on the one 
hand and ot their critics in the press and on the 
platform on the other He supported Sir Auckland 
Colvins Income tax Bill rvther than see the Salt 
tax rused He always appioached every political 
ijuestion mainly from the stand point of the 
masses, tho great agiicultural population and the 
lalniunng classes and was not much in sympathy 
with the average politician cLimounng for rights 
This is only in confoimity with his mood Fully 
convincwl of the neces«ity of Biitish rule in India 
ho brought forward tho suggestion that a Boy al 
Pune* should be stationed in this country so as 
to ensuio the stability of the Impenol sway . 

It It ttrtn/ie Ihtt »t the tiDie Lord Beacooafield pro* 
cttimcd an Imperial vote for Indio, it did not ocour to 
lilt forvid imagintlion that the appointment of a member 
of the Boyallmpenal family might prove moat accept 
ablo to the subjects, steeped m the sentiment of persona 
loyalty Even now a selection like this would tend to 
sootbo tho asperities and estrangement between the two 
r»c©e unhappily on an increase, and might perhaps lead 
to eometbmg like >he establishment of a permanent 
dynasty, worthier than tho Moghul, and likely to reme 
nomeof tbe best traditions of the roign of Akbsr Such 
an arrangemeol, if pi-acticable, might also neutralize to 
some extent the otiIh inseparable from the pieseut aystetn 
of employing a fore gn migratory agency— tho breaking 
up ot family ties a growing distaste for life in India, 
and gradual diminution of interest in tho welfare of a 
cuuatrr in which tho EngUsh ofTiccrs of & former genera 
tion felt proud of spending almost a lifetime 

It certainly docs cietlit to his imagmation but 
can hardly bo Liken to be the best solvent for all 
ourpohtical ills It isnS interesting ns the creation 
of n Uoii-e of Lord* in India which was in con 
toinplation in a previous regime About the merits 
and defects of these ptoposals, it is needless for us 
to enter into a sono is discussion The pioposals 
hiTO uUimntely lecn dropped and the acndomic 
XalKrolsm ot JInkban piles before his trumpet 
call for eelf'OXamination. 
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THE PILORUI REFOl MER 
In concluding Ins brilliant C'-sny on “ T1 e In 
dian Problem Malabin give a piece of his 
mind HI the following strain — 

“It 18 not contended for a moment that India ihould 
adopt European ideals of Lfe All that la aougbt is that 
she should go back to tho older, wiaer waja A itoat 
10 , a widow at 12 (in many a case the age limit atand 
much lower) a mother at J 3 — these are monati >*itiea 
in the face of which it ih roadnesa ta think of » tonaia 
tent, progressire public fife And ao tong as th atato 
of things continues, so long will the Indiao bphinX 
continue to laugh at the eBorta of man to nhsVo her 
from her purpose which is to puzzle to mystify, nd to 
undo the work of years ” 

The passage quoted above gives a ciu* to his 
whole caieer (ind forms the basis of hts hfo tork 
In hi8 earliest volume of verses he hadaung \ atha 
titally of enforced widowhood and sworn tka a 
knight entint of old, to eradicate the evil Ho 
was fis true as his rvoid He had seen the h>tTor« 
of widowhood and the spectre haunted bioi night 
and, day 

The sights burnt theinselrei into my brain# Iti* 
not rutraly that 1 know the tnisrries of widowho < 1 , not 
merely that 1 feel then, (eel (or and with the widow , 
I aoi the widow (or the tune being 

This intensity of feeling was at once a I ey to 
hotk his literary and philanthropic life He 
almost vuiuihsed the sufferings of womer and 
felt the pangs of enforced cehbiey ns if h< were 
the veritable coiiecienco of the women world Yet 
his position waa peculiarly unfavourable ti the 
cause He was a Parsi by birth and be coni 1 not 
impeach with authority the hoary traditions of an 
alien community The social abtiacs might mleed 
•how tendsncies of nun to the society bnl still 
they were sanctiGcd by the halo of rel gioi» 
Hightly or wrongly nothing is so p<»,>uhiF 
as the doctnno of lauee: faxn in India 
at any rate in social matters An ahen Gov 
emment could not with impunity mar the even 
course of our own social evolution He thati used 
, an impious hand sgsinat them wru denotmea 1 ns 
an infidel, a heretic Again Malaban had none of 
the equipment of the pHnlege*! Castes of Indis 
—•His schemes of reform were not based on blutf* 


tn,.c ve„,o,.. .nJ h. «»'*' 'I™*" “>”1'“' "" 

V,H, f.on, 11, » r 

of justice and humanity And yet the ® 
the people would hang their heads if only ^ 
the dictum of an antiquated authonty The o 
maybe but Khpjmry jet the expediency of the 
•icliool of Shastraic reformers was undisputable 
would lead the 



But then none of the Brails 
wiy And the banner of \ 
furled by Malabaii vrith his 
of humanity ’ 

The problems raised in the prevaous 
evoked many a deliaate issue The iclati,. 
tions of tbe state andsociety, the conflict of 
ency and ideals, tbe value of national as dis 
gutsbed from humamt<tnanBentinients,and a fecor 
of other intricate questions came tuciblmg in ft 
immediate solution Tbe British Govemment in 
India has been a pitemal insUtution and in the 
march of mankind, shall it not ehango its pro* 
portions to the newer demands o! tho Indian 
bureaucracy? Shall our countrymen be told by one 
of tliemselves that we are yet unfit for the pre 
rogativesof a self goveimngstate and an infant 
democracy should be nurture 1 by a paternal 
aristocracy ? Ileie was tlio crux of tho problem 
And tho oithodox community clung to their 
nccuetomed alleys and rai'ied tho cry of “ Religion 
m Duigcr ’ Thus MuKUan had not only the 
apathy of nn alien government to overcowie but 
the active antipathy and opposition of Ins own 
reactionary countiymen Still ho went on urging, 
agitating, campaigning, allowing 


„ . , . neither evil tonguei, 

KMh lodgments nor the ineeca ot selfish raeo. nor all 
Tbe drcsrjr intcrcourso o( daily life “ 
to prevail over him and make him iswervo from 
tbe path of active benevolence 


After SIX years' preparation and organumtion 
inlndn, he addressed an eloquent nn I pathetic 
appeal to tha-women of England on behalf of 
their Ind. He elicited the aympatby 
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ot the whole English press He went to England 
thrice on this mission He won oier Herbert 
Spencer to his theory of the necessity of State 
aid in dealing with what he calls “ certain outer 
aspects of Social Eefo.n, And finally a com 
mittee of the most influential and representative 
peisons, including prominent English as well as 
Anglo Indian statesmen men ot letters and 
philanthropists was estiblishcd in London, to 
oigs the necessity of legislative action on the 
In ban Government For a full dozen years, 
India and England were ringing with the ciy of 
Indaan women At last the chief recommenda 
tlon ot the committee, that ot raising the marriage 
"Ho age ot Indian girls from ten to twehewas 
embodied 111 the famous Age ot Consent Bill 
° 1801 passed by the Government of Lord 
I^ndsdowno 

Malaban was the centre of this great contro 
His schemes of social retoim have to day 
P““cd the stage of discussion and many of the 
"tguments on both sides have none of the novel 
•y of originality and are apt to make us shrug 

our shoulders and smile wathm oursleeies But 

on they had to be seriously defended and Mala 
left no stone unturned Uis mialnable 
o<5s on Infant Hamate and Enfcrad ridoa, 
puhhshed in 1884 was the lodomrcamot 
1 reformers Pronnre bj province the idea 
'Plead hbo wild fire and gito a death blow to 
•“Perstition V idya Sagar in Bengal, Sir T 
luthusawmy Iyer in Madiws and Ranade ,n 
Bombay, to name only a few, gave the Antes the 
'hamp ot their valued assent Baroda and Mysore 
followed suit The Provincial Governments favour 
‘he proposals W Roberts instituted a 
practical reform in his army on the models sag 
E'alrH in the \<,f„ There was no use mmmng 
matters The Government was moved and the 
B‘B'r"»pa..sod 
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OflAEACTERISTICS 

It IS now time to bring these rather scrappy 
remarks to a close Since the passing ot the Aie 
of Consent Bill Mnhbaii had retired into private 
life, content to lo quiet work, unostentatiously 
undemonstritiv ly, almost behind the Shamiana’ 
Though still a journalist and a Journalist of no 
mconsideiahle . epiite, he still lingered m the back 
ground and wa never much of a pnbho character 
He was m consaint communication with some of 
the master spir ts of the contmy in every walk ot 
hte and from timo to time could bestir himself to 
realise many a phUanthiepic endeavour E..rly 
in life he began the cncycloped.e work of anwng 
■ng for translation into all the vernaculara of 
the gantry P.ef Man Mullers Hthhe.t lectures 

ou theC„g.„os,jff„„rt 

The tek was too gigantic for his poor funds I„ 
later life, heaecomphshed a more glonous memo 
nal of h,s semes in the shape of the two phtUn 
th^pc institn ,ons-The Seva Sadan and tie 
Sanatorium V. eroys and Goveinors, Maharajas 
and meivhantjnnces vied with one another 
halpmg the can > of public beneficence Belong 
.ng to no eaist, g school of p„ht.cs, he shared fn 
^ ronsiderable degree the esteem and confidence of 

His inllaenc wath successive statesmen was 

YeV.n'arh''"°''u '‘■“'■‘tie 

Yet mall his wirka, the one notable feature of 

his hfe WM hi, , omplete self cflacement He had 

noteme to think of himself He was al, ah!:^ 

tte cause he mdsrtook with such whole heart 

ed devotion In his case, at any mte it . 
apologetic mood that one speafa of the thm”” 

that -0061.1 ha e been Yet had he a 
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in eicusing himself from the c bligntion of iceept 
ing the Dewanship of manj ft nntue State His 
heart was with the poor and liLe them he w is 
content to be obscure if in love and seivice 

What a leeson IS such a life’ Boin a Parsi, 
denying his mam inspiration from Ohiistian life 
and Chnstian ideils and dedicating his services to 
Hindu and Moslem India * “ Brothei Hi^aram 
has given an excellent biogiaphical sketch of the 
more eventful period of his life Mr Kark ina’a 
irvaluable monograph on " India lortg yttrs 
of Progress and I tfo'm. ’ — is a running comment 
ary of the life and times of Malaban IIi» own 
autobiographical I'cminiacences «cittered through 
the pages of the Indian lijteeliUor and East and 
IFesC throw a vivid glimpse on the career of a 
peculiarly fascinating peisoudlity Malabaiis own 
corro'-pondence with many of the loading men of 
his time an 1 the history of many 0 cbantablo and 
bonefivont inatituhon nbouiid with biographical 
matonaU of a mre kin I It is )et too early to 
measure the value of his eervices 

But the man wix above all his works One 
day he iinesperfedh came to chU upon the 
late Rot Mr L 8 Hume, and sail to him, 
“Will you please accept those two hundred 
rtipceM which have unetpoctedly come to me, and 
with them foun 1 a «cholar*}up in the name of 
George Bon on and awanl the annual income of 
this money to the boy in your Mission bchool 
who best docs his iluty On another occasion 
some unknown person printed m a Bombay p per 
a bnof notice that Mr F S Hume, was struggl 
ing to continue to support a Large number of 
famine boya who were in his charge The next 
day Makban called and handed Mr llumo 
a small sum saying, “ I was sorry to read tlmt 
jou were having some pecunwrv embarrassment 
Please accept this small sum , I only wish it were 
larger \ct you can understand the spirit which 
led to its gift, when 1 say that my own chil Iren 
Will have eomewbat lees to eat because of jhig 


gift ' Ho had learned the luxury of doing good 
With much of the milk of human kindness m him 
ho was completely unworldly in bis own affairs 
“Wliit are you going to do with your eldest boy? 
asked a fnend “Ihive no ide.v and very little 
concern He shall have a good education and for 
the rest, if he fear God utid bo an honest man, I 
don’t c.ire what he does The same unworldli 
ness runs all through His face in lepose sug 
geats gentleness, medibitiveness and devotion — a 
Hweet umoi) of contemplation with benevolence 
His luminous ejes glowed with a genial intelh 
gence A hteially glonous little man’ with 
no less tenncitj of purpose than strength of will 
there were yet bnes on his forehead that betrayed 
the toudemc'-s, the purity, the delicacy, the su 
I rem© sensitiveness of his soul He was eminent 
ly pijyeitul llis acts only kept a tune to his 
spirit 


TWO GREAT UEMORIAbS 

Ivo estimate of Malaban’s life could be complete 
without a reference to the two groat momorLals 
of his services to the Motherland, the last end 
posMbly the most endmtng of his laboura in the 
causo of his countrymen, which the great phi 
lanthropist with such amazing capacity for loving 
self sacrifice haa boqn&ithod as legacies of 
imme.tsiireahle importance to Modern India 
MaLibnri felt the sorrows of the suflenng 
humanity with all the poignancy with which they 
aflhetod the pious souls of Bu'^km and Tolstoy 
The pangs of poveity, the agony of disease, the 
I»cnUo£ Ignorance, and the waste of life that 
follow in their train were more than he could bear 
and early in life he had made ,t a tenet of his 
creel to visit the fatherless and the widows m 
their affliction Convinced that the hand that 
rocks the cradle isthe power that movesthe world, 
t.h.dl,k.M,lU„.lCo™te . .on 

to tl.. ra„,„ „[ cWmp.oneJ tb. 

n„n„„l,ooa n.lh the tamo tor- 

' ’'■a »t.ch the kto Mr, 
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W T Stoid c*»powsetI tho tlignit) of the daught 
ers of Eve His nctn? phiKnthropli} crvstilhsed 
itself in tho shape of tho two bene6ceTit institu 
tions of winch he was ihke tho father and the 
founder Indeed, the Seia Sadan and the Sana 
tonuin are atoncea symbol andamomiment — the 
symbol of a spirit troubled by pairts not its own 
and the monument of a life of unending chantj 
The Seva Sadan which has for its chief object 
tho uplift of India bj Social, Educational and 
Medical service througb Indian siitors both re 
guhr and lay is the firit and unique of its kind 
m India To achveie its ideal of the Brother 
hood of Man and the life of servico, the society 
has been maintaining Homes for the Homele^, 
Industrial Homes, Shelter for the Distressed, Dis 
pensanes for women and children, Ashrams for 
Hindu, Moslem and Parsi eisters, Tree Education 
r 1 Classes, Libraries and Reading rooms and Work 
classes and Horae classes foi helpless orphans and 
invalids A perusal of the reimrtfi and leafietR pub- 
hsheil by the society from time to timo would give 
a fair idea of this great philanthropic endeavour 
The Consumptives Homes Society at Dlnrain 
pur IS another of his creation to n hich he dedicat 
ed all that was left of his The Uoine was 
opened m 1909 and the establish noiil of the 
King Edward Sanatorium has been a blessing to 
hundreds of patients The Maharajas of P vtiala, 
Qwahor and Bikamr, the Tikka bahib of Kabha 
and a brilliant array of donors amply supplied 
tho funds Expert phjstcians whose services 
are invaluable f ir tho upkeep of such an institu 
tion volunteere 1 assistance and made the Sinato 
rmm a marvel of success 

lim two institutions are tho fruits of his own 
gonms and humamtj He laboured for their 
mainten'inco with tho same faith and tenacity of 
P irposo with which General Booth workoil out 
the Salvation Arm) What a magmficeBt ideal — 
the creation of a corps of Horence Nightingales in 
India vnth a not work of organizations all about 


the country to nlleviato tho Rufieiings of humanity' 
He gave away his Life Policies ns a modest con* 
tnbution to what the late Lonl Minto aptly 
charactciised as a “ Nation il Movement’ Year 
after year he might bo seen amidst tho pine 
forests of tho TlimaUas helping the iniahdg, con- 
soling the distressed, and modelling tho Homes 
And now the inspiration of his life is still with 
US The only fitting memorial to his life of ser 
vice will be in tho efficient upkeep of the Society 
and the Homes and the popularization of their 
invtluible >e ucubihty to the children of the 
Motherlan 1 It is a curious coincidence that lie 
shovihl have breathe 1 his last at the Homes and 
on the very diy of the anniversary of the Society 
If ever theie w is a soldier m the Liberation War 
of Humanity, assuredly Malaban was one 


Biographies of Eminent Indians 

f Ser ss of UnHoriB Booklets each with a Portrait 
r oofscap 8vh Prlc* As Four each 

The aim ot ibis Senes is ro preseat within a short 
compass sket bea ot tbo lives and careers o( ail emioent 
ladiaos Each Volama besides gwuig w suevmet bio 
graphical skotch cootains copious extracts from the 
••(loeches aud writings of the personages described The 
denes has been pronounced by tho Press to be “the 
nost welcome afllition to Indian, biographical and 
utical li<oratate 
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ft Great Missionary Etiucalionist 

THE REV. DR. HIULE'I, C.I.E.* 

BY MB. B SATiAMUP.THl B A . U L 


t llE most potpnt formitive influence in the 
I miking of Modem India hia been the 
network of Schools find Colleges spreid 
through the length and breidti of this land 
An 1, so far ns South India is com emed, the most 
potent among other factors have 1 een for the list 
half centurj and more, the Mudma Christian 
College and the School attached to vt And tf 
there is one min more than anothc ivho hia helped 
to raako the College what it la, it is the Reverend 
IVillmm Miller OIE, LLD, vho is happily 
spare<l to via and who, from his < istant home in 
Scotland, is still evincing a keen inverest in all that 
concerns the welfare of this hnd 
Dr Miller nrnvod in Madi a on the 9th 
Decomher 18G2, when ho wis t' entj four jeiw 
oU Ifis flrstjcars in India were devoted to the 
tealoiis diHctinrgo of all the duties that devolved on 
him a.s pmctiflilly tho sole a ent of the Free 
Ohurch in ^ladms As Secrelar} to the Mission, 
)io siiponntondc 1 its operation m ill depirtments 
lo tho miintenanoo and dov lopmont of the 
institution attached to the SIis ton, Dr Miller 
give hw mam time and strength 

At tho end of IBCI the stalToi the Institution 
wn-s strengthened by thi-oo new idditions The 
position of tho Institution wn now pmcticilly 
nssnrtsl Ihct first of ita pupils wlio piased the 
entrance examination of the Un versity direcUy 
from its cKsaes belonged to tl e Matnculation 
class of 1801, wlulo m 1865 a cl ss atudying for 
the hirst 'Esimination in Ail, then a single 
years «mr.o, was formes!, so that ho Institution 

* Ceuilenied from a Sketch pul lished by O a 
H stoetn A Co Msdr»«, for the “Iriendi of Isdis 
Bene* ” Price A* 4 


beoime a Colh gc in tho present accoptntion of 
that term A junior B A class was formed m 
1867 ind the Institution became a First Oride 


College, as it has since remained 

After having thus silently changed the -tspoct 
of afiTairs in Madras, Dr Miller, on the expiry of 
bis first term of five years, went home on a well 
earned furlough lie came hick to Midns in 
1869, quietly determined to make hts college one 
of light ind leading and a power in the land for 
the highest ends 

Till his second furlough in 1878, Dr Miller 
directed all bis energies towards making the 
College eflicient 


At the end oi 1870, 


fiirly adequate, tho institution beenme separate 
from the other departments of tlie work of the 
Mbs-sion in respect of organisation, support, and 
control The College had now b«ome the most 
important among the distinctively Christim 
educational institutions of Southern India, so 
that it was deemed desimhlo that it should hold a 
direct relation to as many as possible of the 
Christian bodies interested m education, and be 
no longer connected exclusively with one of them 
In a letter wntten by the Principal to the 
authorities of the rreo Churoh of Scotland m 
April 1874, Dr Miller urged that the IVee Church 
Mission Institution Bhoiihl be plwtd on a perms 
nent basis na a Centinl Chnstmn College for 
^uthern India In „„ appendix to the letter a 

hearty general approval of the scheme was given 
hy «dl the represenhitucH m 

™no«,P,ot,.h„t boI„. 

.n<l«lu«.on.lwork Tl„ w 

wl" “""Sement, h.i 

been made, and on tho Isi t 
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on all who took actUo mt^re^t in such mittors m 
ScotLinil the jmpoitanco of educational AliSMons 
m India with spcenl lufeienco to tlie new jiosition 
which tho College had ]ust then begun to occupy 
Anti his views were published bj tho Foreign 
MiRsions Cominittee of the Free Church under 
the heading ‘ Indian Jlifisions , and how to 
\ieu them 

This was the cause of a heated newspaper 
cotitroseif,j m hfidras which went bj the 
name of the kliUei Dvinean Controsersy 

Di Miller had leferred in his speeches in 
'Scotland to the religious education iniparte<l in 
the Madras Clmstiar College, ns distinguished 
from the pureh secular education given in 
Goiornnient institutions in accordance with the 
avowed piinciplo of the Govcrnoient of the 
countTv to ob eive neutrality in matters of 
religion As soon as an account of Di Millers 
speech appeared in India, there was a storm of 
indignation raised, and Dr Duncan, a Professor 
m the Piesidency College, led tie attack by 
sending a letter to the Vadras \fail controverting 
Dr Millers views The point of real dispute in 
the whole controversy was whether morality 
could be taught or practised without the aid of 
religion On this point, there is room for differ 
Once of opinion But the view which Dr Miller 
holds, hag been thus neatly expressed by a 
colleague of hu?, Dr Cooper " While morality 
maj be separated from Christianity as a special 
form of religion, it cannot be separated from all 
religions It cannot be separated from the 
doctrines of the evisteuca of a Go<I, a dmne 
Ooveruinent of the world, immortohty and a 
future retribution— doctnoes which aie not 
sjiecial to Chnsti initj , but which belong to all 
religions 

Betuming from his furlough. Dr Miller 
contiiiueil bis nork at the College Dunng these 
jeirs Di MDIei cxeitod his induenw* with tho 
eduoatiouHts of this Presidentj to get them to 
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agree iijion ceitam nilos relating to the iiileinnl 
management of school-*, by which a inon iHicient 
disoiplino might bo Bcctiioid among the school going' 
IwpuKtion Tiicsorulos, noil popularly known ns 
tho “Madina Lilucational Rules liave l>eon 
ndoptwl by Govemmont and nro onibodiefl in tlio 
Grant m Aid Code Di Millei has been instru 
mental m introducing similar niles into tho 
University of Madras in relation to tJie aflibation 
of Colleges J)i Miller had aho to maintain a 
stiff fight in connection with gi-ants for lus 
College with the Oovemment Education IXpart 
ment presided ov er by Colonel Slncdonald w ho 
did not treat aided institutions in any generous 
manner in the matter of grants 

The increasing number of students made bettor 
nccoroniodation indispensoblo In 1871, by nii 
evpenditmo of about Rs 50,000, tho oiitiro 
block of buildings was made fairly fit for a place 
of education Ihit by 1882 the wants of the 
College had completely outgrown the necommo* 
dation then provided , accordingly a movement 
was set on foot for still further improvement and 
enlargement The work was begun towards the 
end of 1883 and was not entirely finished till 
early m 1887 As a result, tho Collogo was 
provided -with a large oxauiination baU, a chemical 
laboratory, additional class looms and tifbn rooms, 
at a total cost of Rs 1,36,000 Further additions 
were made between 1891 and 1890, tho most 
important being a biological Laboratory, a large 
class room and the College Office XJie Anderson 
Hall, a property of the United Free Churcli 
became available for College purposes m 1895 
In 1907 a Large extension of the College buildings 
vrvs undertaken which has co'-t tho College more 
than lakhs Rut tins was practically aftei 
Miller hod left these shores for good and ea 
does not come withm oup scope Rut it must be 
a matter of gratification to Dr Miller to learn 
that tho Chnstmn College has risen equal to tho 
demand made by tho University on it with the 
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introduction of the new courses nnd that its future, 

60 far as it is in human hands, is assured 

It 13 not possible to record in detail the various 
acts of Dr Miller’s self sacnfice on behalf of the 
College and to give a list of his many muniGcent 
donations to different branches of that institution 
But his initiation of the Ilostcl movement in 
South India deserves special mention 

Dr Miller at an early time recognised the need 
for providing better accommodation and some 
guidance and supervision for such young men as, 
coming from a distance to study in Madras, had 
no relatives or fnends with whom to lodge 
Accordingly m 1882, he rented a house near the 
College wheie both board and lodging at a reason 
able cost were provided for a number of Brabonn 
students The results were so encouregmg that 
I>r Miller secured a site in Thumbu Chetty 
Street, on which in the course of 1884, he 
erected the Madras Students Home This home 
which affords accommodation for forty sir 
Brahmin students was the first College hostel to 
bo erected in Southern India, and to Dr Miller 
is due the credit of initiating a movement which 
has since spread all over the country The 
succeso of this first attempt led Dr Miller to erect 
the Fenn Uostcl for Indian Chn«tian students, 
which was opened m 1888, nnd proiides nccommo 
dation for fortj members Tlio buildings of these 
two hostels remained for manj years the private 
property of Dr Miller, but in 1902 the first of 
these, nnd in 1906 the second were acqaiivtl by 
the College Council with the assistance in each 
case of a grant from Government In 1895, 
Dr Miller erected with the assistance of a large 
subscription from the late Raja the Setupati of 
llamnad, the second Students' Home and pre 
tenie I it to the College In 1 902, a fourth hostel, 
the Caithness llall, was built by Dr Iklillet with 
assistance from Government and prewntetZ by him 
to the College Tlie value of the property which 
the College has acquired for hostel accommodation 


IS estimated at more than Rs 2 lakhs And for 
a not inconsiderable portion of this sum, 
the College is indebted to the generosity of 
Dr Miller 

An Bid to the stability of the College was 
secured when the Professor's Retinng Fund was 
established with effect fiom January 1889 The 
basis of the fund is an endoivment amounting to 
Rs 45,000, pronded through tlie generous gift 
by Dr Miller, of College House, together inth i 
sum of Al,100, equally generously presented by 
Dr Miller s brother. Rev Alexander Miller of 
Buckie Besides these endowments, there are 
various endowed scholarships and studentships, 
the aggregate amount of capital invested to 
maintain these being Rs 1,27,600 For much 
the greater part of this sum the College is 
indebted to the Rev AlexBnder Miller, D D Ue 
and his brother Dr Miller have been the movt 
generous benefactors of tbc College, and have in 
many ways helped to secure petwanenco and 
Rtability tor the College 

By the early eighties, the College had mado a 
permanent place for itself in the forefront of 
educational institutions in Southern India “The 
hostels atUached to the College, the district 
scholarships offered therein, the education given 
within ibi walls by a staff of professors, perbajis 
the most efficient in Southern India, the sober 
and thoughtful cast of mind of the j oung men 
who went out from the College, — the effect of all 
thw was that Dr MiJ/er's College (as the 
Christian College is popularly known) was thought 
of m every family having sons to eiliic-ito from 
Berhampore to Point De Qalie ' 

Dr Miller left nothing undone to make the 
College an efficient place of instruction The 
College Library was founded m 1861 It was 
followed in 1869 by abe lURtitution of tlie Consult 
ing Library which contains books of reference. 
Class libraries connected with the B A Classes 
WCT© instituted in 1880, and the M A Library 
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in 1893 TLe olde«^t of the College Societies w 
the Madras Debating Society, founded m 1877 
All the Societies iiere united later on in the 
“ Associated Societies” of tho College, nlitch is a 
unique organisation in Madras Tho oldest of 
the Athletic clubs is the College Cricket Club, 
founded in 1882 All the cluha were united in 
the College Athletic Association m 1902 Tho 
first number of the Madras Cknatiart CcUegs 
J/ajonne which continues to flourish, appeared in 
Julj 1883 The scheme of district and intra- 
collegiate scholarships was instituted in 1885 
But, c\en luoco than all this, what has given 
tho College its unique and distinguished 
chamcter is the cordial personal relations which 
exist between the teachers and the taught And 
in this matter a noble and inspiring example was 
set by Dr Miller 

After moi-e than thirty years of toil, advancing 
age and his great labours began to tell on 
Dr Miller’s strength, but he continued to partici 
pate m the work of the College until 1907, when 
failing eyesight compelled him to leave India In 
1909, he formally resigned the Pnticipalship , 
but the Supreme Governing Body, recognising the 
great services he had rendered to tho cause of 
Missionary education during the long period of 
foity five ^ears, induced him to accept tho title of 
llonomry Principal of the College 

But, since hia xetirement as before it, 
Di Miller has endeavoured to maintain his con- 
nection with his “ old boys ’ And the one thing 
which cheers him most and inspires him with the 
deepest joy is to see hia students lead lives of 
noble aspiration and faithful struggling with the 
problems of life "While in India, much of his 
correspondence, to which ha gave n considerable 
portion of his time was conducted with his former 
students to whom he was always accessible in 
person Even after his retirement, he has been 
keeping on h\a correspondence with Lis ‘ old boys' 
end he has been sending every year to the OoJlege 


Day Meeting ino'^ge-'i, each of which may, not 
inaptly, bo tlDscribcd, ‘a feast of re-ison and a 
flow of soul ’ 

During tho first ten years of his stay in India, 
Dr Miller became associated with the work of 
tho Madias TJnnerfeity IIis sound scholarship 
and zeal for education mndo hia presence on the 
Senate very useful He was for many yeai-a 
Examiner in English and History He was 
created ft Fellow of the University in 18G7 , and 
m 1871, he wis appointed to dehver the Convo- 
cation Address The Address w an inspiring and 
thoughtful one 

Dr Miller was a Member of tho Syndicate for 
a long time And he always took an active and 
useful part m the delibemtions of tliat body. 
To use an expressive term of Mr Cook of 
Bangalore, “ he has been the ‘ spinal chord’ of the 
Syndicate ’ He was Chairman of the Boards of 
Studies in English and History for many j ears 
He served on various Committees of the Univer- 
sity, ond on each of them he left the strong 
impress of his work There was no important 
debate in the Senate in which he did not take 
part and shape the discussion and m which his 
individuality was not deeply felt Ho had al«o 
the unique honour of delivering the Com ocation 
Address a second time in 1894 — “a privilege 
which he utilised m exhorting those who aro 
to be, in a more real sense than their ancestors 
have boon, the makers of India, to strive to attain 
tho<!o strong elements of character which have 
made the Western nations an invincible power in 
the world and have a thousand fold increased 
their serviceableness in the economy of the race ” 
In 1882, when Lord Ripon constituted his 
famous Education Commission, Dr Miller was 
invited to gen o on tho same The Commission, 
was presided over by Sir "WilUam Hunter and 
tho recommendations of the Commission Ime 
been aptly described ns “ tho great Charter of 
Aided Education in Indu as mil be seen from 
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*tlie brief buminary of the lecommemlations given 
below On this CommH'iion, Dr Miller “ worted 
with all the enthusiasm inspired by n keen sense 
of the far reaching issues that hung upon its 
decisions, not only for this country, but indirectly 
for other countries aUo On this Commission, 
Dr Miller was essentially the champion of Aided 
education In him, not only Mission Schools but 
indigenous schools and colleges found an advocate 
But his advocacy of their mteiesta was only 
suboidinate to, and indeed prompted by, his 
desire to get done the very nght thing, both 
morally and m respect of expediency 

It may be noted, in passing, that Dr Miller 
Ves invited by Lord Curzon to take part m tbe 
deliberations of tbe Conference which sat at Simla 
pravious to tbe appointment of the Indian Uni 
vcmtios Commission of 1902 
The unselfish and useful labours of Dr Miller 
were recognised by the Government of India ind 
the people among whom he laboured so long and 
so faithfully The Government recognised bis 
educational services by conferring on him a Com 
panionship of the Indian Lmpire Shortly after 
the University of Aberdeen, Or MUkredfma 
Hater, conferred on him tbe honorary degree of 
L. L D And, later on, the University of Madias, 
in grateful recognition of his valuable services in 
the cause of higher education in bouth India 
conferred on him the all but unique honour of tlio 
degree of L L D 

University of Madras — the fiist time in the annals 
of that body that a non official was selected for 
that high office lie was also returnel by the 
University to the local Legislative Council more 
tlian once 

Ills own Church appreciated his services and 
wished to reward bini, but bo refused to lecctve 
any honour that would necessitate his absence 
from the sphere of his labours in hfndras lie 
was ap[Knnted by tbo General Assembly of the 


Treo Church iii 189d to tho profc'.sorship of 
JBvaagehcal Theology at tho Free Cliui-ch College, 
Edmbuig;li, — an ofhco which he declined Tho bree 
Church Committee in Scotland unanimously resol 
ved to invito their renowned MisMoiuary at 
Madras to take the Moderators Chair at the 
General Assembly of 1895 This is an honour 
accorded only to the very foremost sons of that 
Churcli Dr Dull of Calcuttv and Dr W iNoii of 
Bombay were similarly honoured m their time but 
probably none has hitherto been called to fill the 
worthy ol&ce at such an early age as Dr Miller 
Though Dr Miller did not take a very active 
part in the pohttcal activities of the day, still be 
identified himself with public movements m 
Madras whenever the imivortance of tho occasion 
demanded It He gave valuable evidence before 
the lost Public Services Commission \e'i«ngo, 
when there was a great Miss Meeting Iicld at 
Madras to protest against the aonnal exodus of 
tbe Government to the ILIU, Dr Milloi 
condemned the action of the Govenimentm 
unmistakable terms His joining m that emphatic 
protest gave weight to that mov emeiit , and hns 
name was leferred to m that connection in tlio 
House of Lords as that of ' the well known 
schoolmaster of bouthern Xudia ” In 1691, Di 
Miller pi-csided over the pubht. meeting held nt 
Um) Victoria Public Hall to urge that immediate 
eteps should be taken towards improving the 
vimtnry condition of the City Uis address on 
was a warning to tlioss 
who think the way to the land flowing with 
political milk and honey, short and easy 

Towards the dose of the year 1891, a move 
meat woa set on foot to erect a statue of 
Dr Miller in Madras And m a comparatively 
ahoit time the money was subscribed for and m 
1901, the statue was unveiled by Lord Amptliill 
The statue is an excellent likeness of Dr Milter 
and IS erected on a gnmite pillar, in front of 
which la the following inscription. 
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Willura Miller, t l-d , d d , c i E 
(/rt hoc 8^nso ) 

Ma6r&4 Chnsti&n College 
Erected by 
Piblic SuDHcnption, 

A D 1901 

Oq the right hand panel of the pedestal the inscription 
runt as follows — 

‘ A missionary teacher, known ahke for his piety *na 
public ze*l whoso serTices in the cause ot higher edu 
r-ation are probably unsurpassed in India Lord 
Kapier m the (louse of Lords 

In ndilition to his regulfir arduous work. 
Dr Miller found time to write some books which 
rmoal in n wonderful degree the strength and the 
aersatihty of his intellect His “ fehikespe^Te s 
CJlurt of Life is n, valuable contribution to 
Slnko'vpc'irean criticism And though many may 
not agree with the Doctor in all his conclusions 
regarding the morxl purport of the four great 
tngidios of bhakespenro, few will deny that these 
c«snys lire the fruit of pitient ami intolligeiit 
study of the “ master mind of all the ages And 
no In Uan student of Shakespeare can aflord to 
neglect this stimulating interpretation of blmkes 
poare 

It lifts been ftlreadj mentioned how Dr Miller 
hts been forced b> lU health to leave India for good 
and how even from his disUnt home in Scotl uid 
ho IS fctill eiincing nn intenst in everything which 
tnucoruH the wv Uatc of this ancient lanti The best 
cMilences of this m-o his mtssoges to the foimer 
Rtnknts oftlie Christian College who assemble on 
the College divj, extracts from which are intti 


Perhaps this is the best place where the ques- 
tion may be asked — What is the seciet of this 
wonderful power which Di Miller has been, and 
is exercising over, the thousands of Students who 
liaae had their education m the Christian College? 
But it is not easy to answer the question 

But It IS given to few, as it has been to Dr 
Miller, to earn in such ample measure, the genei 
OU3 appret-mtion of their fellow men which after 
all, IS the greatest reward which a man 
need care for, nei.t only to tho approbation of his 
conscience 

bomo attempt may be made to point out the 
chief charaeteiistics of the man which ensured 
for liiiQ such wiilc, almost universal, popularity 
For one thing ho loves India, not merely 
ns " the nchest jewel in the British Crown,’ but 
as a country which has a great past and, so please 
Owl a greater future before it He&aidof Mndi-as 
sometime ago 

** 1 etil} had hopes, my Utost hours to crown, 

Amidst these bumble corners to Uy mo down 
To huabaod out life a taper at the close, 

And keep the fiamo from wailiug by rcpoie ’ 

And It IS no exaggeration to say that the most 
lioignant way in which tho partial loss of his 
eyesight nflects him is thiitit has thwarted him 
m tho cacryiug out of Uis fully intemled purpose 
of spending tho evening of hia life amidst the 
people whom he had learnt to love and who had 
leamt to love him 


RpOTKHl m this sketch Ibsidts this, as Dr 
Ilii‘<-<cll puts it, " though H Ivancing years and his 
gre.\t Labours have told ujion Dr AIillt.r, ho still 
not only intercuts biTn»ioU in the work hero (in 
India), butaswohftve hid recently visible proof, 
ho doch so to some purjiosc ’ It is the prayer of 
every forwtr and pro'tent student of the College 
and o! evtry one who is interested in higher etlu 
Cation in India that Dr Miller may be spared in 
he ilth and strength for y cars to come that be may 
exert him-^lf, own as bo is doing now, in the 
interests of tho riMog generation of Sooth India. 


And he had full conEdenco m tho glonous 
future of this land In the fine peroration to his 
second Convocation Address, he uttered tbeso 
prophetic words — 


lhe(«. 1 . m.ur® that il life i turdcu ,a wl'sV bo’rne 
and Ub eommonplacB dutie* patiently dwcharced bv vou 
nnd by the genentionB to which your nbarseter and 
mfluence will of oecMsity be banded down, there w.11 
yet anae in thia land of youra aome eommumt? or r^l 
aoma city or inatilution, eomethiog (I know hot whatv 
in which men a thoughts will find noble utterance and 
from which their energies will flstoe nobly forth ann,- 
thing ^at wih make India a leader iQ tho^Mch «» 
mankind tovrarda ita appointed goal ’ °° 

Asain, m another place, he says with true 
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oinnlon th»t Rrierintet dn etlil »nd wo propo»o Ift de«l 
with theto ai ■horti}' •• poiilUle. 

TIIH LICKSSI'X) ACTK 

Ilepro«cotalioni w»r« modo lo tho ComwIoaloB 
iog Uio •dminUlraUon of the Act* with referoneo to Iho 
grant of liceor‘c« to carrj on Irodo or ba»iiiM% i» th» 
Capo Colon; and in >at*l 

NVo do not, howoTor, »e« our way to niaVtng atiy 
roeommrndationa on thi* tiibjret which at* liVely to lio 
of any uie 

No evidence wa« laid before ui ai lo the admin* 
latralion of the UccoainR lawa In other town* of the 
Capo Colony or In the couutry-diitrleti. and wo have 
therefore, no obaerrationa to make on that aubjenl 

A* regarda Katal, the ayatem la lomewlitt dilTereot 
from that which obtaina in the Cape Colony 
The eridcnce before a* la to the effect that the Act I* 
not ao atrietty.adminialcrrd agalnat Indiana in the Natal 
borougha aa it la In Cape Towu, but that it la boeomtog 
more and more dilTicutt for Indiana to obtain oew 
Ucencci eieept In thoae ipiartera of t>>4 town which are 
'lohabited almnat exrluiitely by them, and which may bo 
regarded aa Aeiatio reacrvei la aomn other parta of 
t&e tnwoa it la almott impoaiible oow for Indiana to ob> 
tain new licencea 

Aa regardi the real of Natal outiide of the boroaght 
aed townahipa, there la one licanaing officer who •• a 
Uovoinment offlciaUand from whoao droiiien an app«>4 
Iioa to the lieenaiag board Ilia policy towarda Indiana 
la far more liberal than that of tho liconamg officera m 
the borougha In tact, ho Informa ua that he mehet no 
diitmotion* between Boropetoa and Indiana 

A fact of lonie Intarcat which waa««licit«d from Ibia 
witness It that, where appluaticat for new licenooe are 
made bi Indiana, more than 00 per cent of the ohjeo* 
tione CODS from otb^r lodiani 

We had no eompUmt regardiog the grant of eew 
licences from this licenaiog offi-er, tho compUinta beiog 
directed entirely against the administration of the Act 
m the borooghs end townahipa We do not ace our wey, 
howerer, to mako any recommendationa on this subject. 
Nothing can be done which would be of any effect ex- 
cept br legislation, aod, for the reasons already given 
when dealing with tlio grant of licences In Cepe Town, 
we are unable to anggeat any amendment of the lawe. 

Wo have now dealt with all the gtievancoa formuieted 
by tir Gandhi in h'S letter to tbo Mimator of the 
Interior, but before claeing. we think that It i> desirable 
to aumtnatue the earioua reootnmeodatious that appear 
in different parta nf the report 

Some of these recommendationr will reijuire legisla- 
tion to giro eifecC (o ^em wAiiVCotAers can be eulCci- 
ently dealt with by adnuniatrative action 
Thay are as loVows — 

(1) Section & (p) of the Immigration Regulation Act 
of UilS should bo amended ao as to bring the law into 
conformity with the practice of the Immigration Depart- 
ment, which le “ To admit one wife and minor children 
b; ber of an Indian wow entitled to reside in any Pro- 
Tinco, or who may io tbe future be permitted to enter 
the Union, irrespective of the fact that his marrlsge to 
tuch wife may have been solecanised according to leoets 
that recognise polygamy, or that she Is one of several 
wives marned abroad ao long as she Is his only wife la ' 
South Africa,’' ’ 

12) Instructions should bo given to the ImmigraUon' 
Officer to open registers in each Province for the regb ’ 
tcation by Indians of, say, three or more years’ resid- 


ence in SvUth Africa, who hive at present OP have had 
in the past, more than one wi'e living with them in 
Bofith Africa, of tho names n( su''li wires, who are to bn 
free to Iravrl to and from India with Uie minor children 
ao long aa the hutbiod oontinjca to reside in tliia 
oountry 

(J) There should Le Icgislatiun on ibe lines of Act 1C 
ot 1H» of the Cajxi Colony maVii g pvoialon for the 
appointment of marriage officers from amung the Indian 
pneata of diffeient denooiinationi for the purpose of 
■olcmAiaing (Aairiagea io accordance with the rcs]>ecliTe 
religiona of the pirtirs 

(1) Thera should be legislation for the vatidilion by 
registration of existing tU />ielj monogamuus marriages. 
I>y which are understand the msrrisge of one man wiUi 
one woman, under a ayatem which re ogniscs the rigtt 
of the husband to marry oea or more other wivpa 

(') iWtion 0 of Act J7 «f |h*'> of NaUt which 
reijuirea certain Indians to take out year by year a pass 
of licence to remain In the Colony and which prorides 
for tho payment of £3 a year for inch licence snoold be 
repealed 

(0) Conditions undrr which identiflealion eertillcates 
under the Immigrants Regulation Act of IKIT ara issued 
should be amended so as to provide that inch eertifleates 
shall remain lo force fora period of Ihrva years instead 
of ooo veer 

«7) An InUiprcier should be attached totheoffi^ef 
tho loioiigration Deparlment >(• Capetown whoahou'd bo 
a wiioiotiioe officer 

(8) Application forma for permits, eertitf 'atee, eU,, 
from the Imtnigrslion Department should be Oiled in by 
tbe clerk in the office upon iuformation supplied to him 
by Ibe apphcaot, if tho latter so deiires 
(A) Tbo practice at present mstmg in theCspotown 
olTIco of tnie Departioent of Iskieg in certain eases priota 
toall the fiogert of both baeds, instead of tbe thomba 
only, should bo discontioned. 

(IO) ’The Resident tlsgiitrsle of a district in which 
there If no immigration officer abould have authonly to 
issue temporary permits to Indians residing in his dis- 
trict wbo desire to travel from tbe ProvKice in which 
they aro living lo another Province of the Union 

(lit Tbs present fee of £l tor ao ideotiQcabon CcrtiS- 
cate or temporary permit tliould b« materially reduced, 
and DO charge should bo mado for any extension. 

(12) Thepreveot practice of the immigratioa olfioer of 
one Proviooe of coremuninting by telegraph with tba 
izuwigration officer of ano'her Drovioce when an appli- 
cation la made by an Indian for a permit to travel 
from one Province to the other should be di<continued. 

(IT) Domicile certiQcates which have been issued to 
Indiana in Natal bv the immigration officer of that Pro- 
vince, and which bear tbo thumb imprestioo of Uie 
holder of the permit should be recognised as conclusive 
evidence of the nght of the holder to enter tho Union as 
ecoo a« his identity has been eiUbluhed 
(Id) ^ arriogemont should, it possible, bo made 
with the Oovernment of India for ihe holding of official 
inijuinea by the magistrate or Other Oovernment official 
10 the case of women and children proceeding from 
India to join their husbands and father* in 8o- th Afnoa. 
If, on luqaiey. the official » satisfied that the woman and 
children are the wife and children of the man in Sooth 
ATnca whom they claim at husband or fatlicr, a certiB- 
wte should U giTen by him to that effect, end much «r- 
,***'’°*^> treated by the Immigration officer a* 
•MVKdusWe evidence of the tacts stated to it. 
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Silver or (5oIb for 5nbla? 

THE HON Jin M Da P WEBB. C I E 

H N thQlndian7ieP7eio for April appears an article 
It on the Final Report of the Rojal Com 
mission on Indian Finance and Currency by 
Mr thnshaw Ednlji Wacha in the course of S7hich 
Jfr ^Vflcha refers to a gold currency for India ns 
“costly, and he urges tint as the great bulk of 
the population m India (as in every other country 
in tho world), are very poor, it would be “rank 
folly to force gold • on India 

As one of those who have persistently advocat 
el the supplementing of India's present monetary 
weapons by a supply of currency tools made of 
gold, I beg that you will allow roe to ask 
Mr Y'achato explain himself a little further The 
position appears to me to be this —India soils to 
outsiders more than she buys from outsiders 
Iherefore the outsidei-s have to pay India the 
dilTerenco It rests entirely with the peoples of 
India to decide in what form they will receive 
payment There is, we vsill assume, i 1 5,000,000 
duo to India as the result of the year's trade 
This .£16,000,000 can be paid in gold bars or gold 
coins in silver bars or silver coins or in copper 
ei in cowries or in any form that the peoples of 
India prefer Many of the poor people are so 
ignoront that they would willingly accept pay 
tnent in silver, or m copper, or even in cowries • 
Ilut my ailvico to the people, as a lover of India, 
IS TAKE GOLD By taking gold (or gold coins) 
they will find them«e)ves in possession of mono 
tary weapons of full value that can be melted 
down at any time loss if desired, that are 

Meter likely to lo«e then value or purchasing 
power, that are acceptable and in wide demand all 
over the world, and that bring universal respect 
to tho«o who own supidies of, and regularly make 
nvo of this kind of currency 

Rut, fsays Jfr Wacha, gold is very “costly 
Kow ? Why ? If someltody buys my nee and 
gives me a hovereign m evchange why is it more 
“costly for mo to have asovereign in my posses 
Sion than, «av, fifteen rupees, or five hundred 
ponnd« of cowne shells ? On the contraiy it seems 
tome much safer and rooro convenient for poor 
people in the country to own a fov erejgn than 
1 ) nipee> that Are only really worth eight or 
nine nnms each os metal, or hundredweights of 
cowrie* that are of no value at all outside the 
tracts wViere the villagers use cowries 
M 


But continues Mr Wacha . “a costly gold 
currency must prove disastrous in the end Again 
I ask Why, and Dow ? I havo lived m India 
most of my life I appreciate this gi eat country 
and count among my friends many good and able 
Indians I am most anxious to give them tho 
best advice so that they may increase m wealth 
and stiength, and command more respect in tho 
eyes of foi-eigners Unhesitatingly I say to them 
— “Cowries are all very well for elemental village 
folk, and may serve witisfactorily to a limited 
extent in a small district as money But cownes 
are very poor purchasing ‘■ools in Calcutta or 
Bombay or Madras or any other big city 
People won t respect you very much if you place 
your reliance on cowTies as monetary tools, nor 
are they the sort of tools I should recommend 
you to cling to ’ Exactly the same with silver 
Silver IS all very well as a monetary standard for 
backward peoples who are not in the forefront of 
the great nations of the world Mexico, Persia 
and China u«© silver, it is true, but silver is no 
good as a chief monetary tool in any part of the 
world outside India Japan will not recognise 
your token rupees, nor will any of the great 
nations of Europe and America The world won’t 
respect you very much if you stick to rupees only 
So I recommend you to advance a step further 
and return to the gold money which your fore 
fathers used qmte successfully up to 1862 

The Finance Commission have recommended 
that “ Indian sentiment should prevail m 

this question ’’ so India’s currency salvation 
now rests entirely in the bands of the peoples of 
India It IS for Indians themselves carefully to 
think the matter out, and if they are satisfied 
that it 18 “wasteful,’ and “costly’ and “ dis 
Bstrous ’ for them to receive payment for 
what 13 due to them in ffold, rather than m 
niter by all means let cart loads of silver 
be given to India in future instead of cart loads of 
gold Nobody will be more pleased than the 
81 V er miners of Canada and Australia and the 
gold dealers of London, Pans and Now York who 
naturally prefer to retain the chief markets for 
gold in their own hands, rather than seo a new 
mint nnd market for gold created in India Tor 
my own part, I do not think that silver is so 
good that India should use it to tho exclusion of 
the better and more widely appreciated yellow 
metal I shall, therefore, as heretofore recom 
mend all my Indian fnends who can, to strengthen 
their hands and reputations by using full value 
gold coins ns currency as well ns silver and paper 
token money 
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p.Atho<, addressing the former studonti of the 
College, 

‘ I asb you to vcwembe': me in coming years at one 
who knows well that he has not done all that he ttaould 
bare done or been altogether what he might have been 
among you , but also as one who has tried to do the 
work which be felt fitted and called to do for your good 

and/or 1A« gootZ o/ /ndta ■* 

It rs small wonder, then, that having thia 
unmistakable love for India, Dr Miller haa 
easily captured the hearts of the grateful people 
of South India 

His lo%e was mamfested in deeds as well as m 
words ILs private benefactions to the College 
have been referred to He was also generous in 
helping many a poor student Thus it may bo 
and without any exaggeration that be placed bis 
intellect, bis energies, and bis wealth atthedis 
povil of his students And however weak aver 
oge human nature may be, it is yet generous 
enough to appreciate sacnllccs made on its behalf 
But to be the head of a growing and popular 
institution, and to direct its progress angbt, it is 
not enough that a man has a good heart lie 
mu&t liaie a wise head too And Dr Miller 
has this in abundance It lias been said of lum, 
tint >f he had found his vocation in Britaio, be 
■will have become n Cabinet iUnister There is 
t o doubt, at any mte, that he displayed lemark 
nblo iiualitics of 'statesmanship m the many 
cnscs thiough which the College passed Jle bad 
to deal witli very difficult and different forces — 
the Orthodox Hindu Community, the praniang and 
aggressive Missionary, the enthusiastic student 
ri-former, the not always sympathetic i^luca 
tional Department, the often indifferent Govern 
inent, and the exacting authorities in bcotland 
It spevkb volumes then for his statesmanship 
that, amid all these contending forces, be was 
able to achieve Lis noble purpose of making the 
Madras Chnstian College what it is to day 

But all these had been of no avail, if Dr 
Mdlei had not believed in Ins work As it was. 
Dr Miller hid an abundant and growing faith ui 


the work which he was doing for tho people 
South India As has been pointed out above, he 
firmly believes that India has a great and glorious 
futuie before her He knows that India is 
pissing through a period of transition and that 
*h© nature of her future depends very much on 
how those who have now anything to do with 
India, discharge their duties He knows further 
that the young men of the country who have 
come under the influence of western culture have 
It very much in their hands, to make or mar that 
future And he is rightly anxious therefore that 
they should be made cognisant of the heavy 
responsibilities that he on tbeir ebouldeTS 

Thus he was no mere pedagogue. A goo<l and 
efficient teacher as he was, he was ever conscious 
that he was helping, through bis students, to 
bring about the regeneration of this nscient and 
famous land And this is the secret of his 
unbounded entbustasm for bis work among the 
students of South India and the consequent 
popul inty he achieved among them 


The “Friends of India" Series 

Tbit IS a new Series ot short biographical sVetebes ol 
eminent men who have laboured for the good of India, 
which the Publishers venture to tbink will be a welcome 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
country These biocrapbies are eo written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as well as to (be politician Copious extracts from the 
epeeehes aod writings of the * Friends of India ’* on 
lodiaw ABairs are gweu in tbe aketebes Each v olvuns 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As < a copy 
LordMorley Charles Bradlangh 

Lord Ripen John Bright 

SlrWllllan Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 

Hrt Annie Besant Ur A 0 Hama 

Lord UInto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burka LordUacanlay 

TM I,»oHer —Will be a welcome addition to the 

political and historical litcratnre of the country 
she ilodern Reiuu —On tho cover of each volume Is 
printed a portrait of the subject o( tho sketch and the 
stones are tnld in a lively aod interesting manner with 
ibort extracts from notable speoobea delivered The 
B«ncs should be welcoma to the publio 
Th* Central Hindu College Zlagatine —Useful little 
biogTapbies o{ well known tnen and women These keep 
ns up to date, andthepnee, four annas oacb, makes a 
emaM library possible for all 

4 each 6 [Six) at a lime A$ S each 

O.A Natesan & Co , Buoknr8maChitty*itro«r, iiladras. 
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Be Report of the South Sfrican Commission 

^ROM the telugraphic reports summonsing 
^ the pnncipol features of the Solomon Com 
mission and the speech of H E the Vjco- 
«y m Council recommending their unanimous 
verdict to the acoopbince of the Indian public, wo 
observed in the March number of our ifeiinotbat 
on the whole the recommendations were fairly 
satisfactory and that General Smuts’ announcement 
in the Union House of Assembly that Govern 
raent would introduce legislation based on the 
report of the Commission, had given satisfaction 
throughout India Wo now understand from the 
Indion Opinion that the Dill progress and 

"ill be published at an early dale The eibaus- 
tlve slretoli of the Marriage and the £3 questions 
which are the vital points at issue— occupies 
the report so considerably that ne give here only 
e bare text of the recommendations on those 
teo subjects The following extracts from the 
teport on the Commission s investigations on the 
five subjects set forth by Mr Gandhi in his final 
oter of the 2l8t January, 1914 will be found 
— 

THE ORAKQE FREE STATE QUESTION 

»lready been referred to. and, m new of 

■iiS 

THE CAPE ENTRY QUESTION 


rtAmm, doubt that Mr, Oandbi and the Irdisn 
the ""d“>‘ood that this was one of 

l?rl7d* oZl?u,'mZZ 

.^^M.'.“r.5iS.VbZi“ 

proviaioail ...‘...m’s,", of TflT p“™cW "ll 

IK.”' ‘^.di'iii'-'-tbSjt!;;:. 

rjjra," of'th"” by Iho iUm,t°r “Yn°t“cV 

w« n.,oo ,h,,„bj,„t at controversy P‘n>c», and 

.ntr,“jl‘d^Yn"Yrr'i.'m°eo„7h A*f‘ 

Colony to those who can aatisfv ^“P® 

went of Act SO of 1900 flao^ ®^°‘-'*tional require- 

tb.prn„,io“^Ytt,fn,l\''rf%Y'l'’'^ 

w clear from Mr Gandhi a ft.vni V^® ®ame time, it 
tba^tbsm 1. very ..t.,/-;.-bZoI';^!k!“.?e;oTg":" 

vieir, ”« b.m ‘cYmY\oYho'’irncSL“tff ^ 

'.!:?uYd’ t Y.n"rdT"'‘'”^ 
iw. .. .. 1. rltors'thr SlYf *e"'"th ”1,"’“ ■'S' 

to which our 'ilttlrtioa*wYs"diro'cM h* 'a'" * P“'"t 

Koberteon tinder Section 4 (21 
which deels with the edocetio?.!^ i "'.fH3 

Cape and N.tal ProvincL S. »' ‘ho 

who wore o( (A. roiimfmc., am? 'of thoeo 

entitled to reside lo anv Prnvim., ^cf, Jawfuiiy 

that the right conferred by that eerttn^ Pmoted out 

lyar.,1 a.j person 

Mrcert’oT;E£'-f'^^^^ 

wollbedet-ted “"d they „,jh, 

Web..'"'"""'”""’'' nws 

6riov.i,ce”Sl'i h\m°1,re“ '“'o' the .lleoed 

»-.d..h.j„X".Tn^‘“dr,o?„‘';-7^S'dtf 

'■~P»..'oo..d„:"SA.K.nd,„ 


made to us on iK,. '‘®Pfe8enu. 

•JreadVg Licensing subject deal 

.uhje4."“'^’ -'“P... to -.dn.'oS.t'-’.o't’ 

rp. JMMIOR4TIOV xr-i. 

|p«».» ‘tr ‘ST b' 

.'d"rdS" "'2- 

i« WO ftpQ 
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AH ORIEfiT'S VIEW OF THE OGCIDEHT 


BY MR R, B PATEr,, B A . LLB 


Anglo iTidian reviews Air M C MaUik’s 
OnenI „nd Omdmt m the Ittdm 7'niraot 
Ftinanj last to which a reply necessary 
Mr Mallik compares the first half of the I9th 
^otimy with the ether half a„d co„ld“ aS 
the former was rather hberal than tte latter 

Wt Hut many enhyhtened men have said that 

halt of the list eentorj were eminently men of 
faith , they beheied that they had a pividont,^ 
Miasion to coiern India riio decay of fa.tt in 
maaim, the last slaty year, has hS, „ 

m.., 1 arsh mere nnsympa'tSr.'nl Zt> Z„" 

end iff -rt. 

teneVShf:', ZTXZ? ■" 

IrraiKothey knew what hiimnity w,I men™!'’ 

had open eyes, men who tried to' dl * ” 

nshlnnd just and not simply nhjt w "‘1 
Tliey softened and humantsc 1 the law . s^T 
tesrecteil, honouml and known a. “'7 
miohiTio*i to crind cut i not 

Service of I„dfr»l?veUyf,T;: w"S iH'" 

comm, sion of school matcre m l "V' *«■ « 

-S' 

Sit — ‘vXtZZ 

00 to TO hj those ot Hie Mian ’’"I"' 

oil proportion to tho luA ^ ^ ‘’“t of 

Kiiiglom llocvntlv It L. the United 

IWI that C wLleTcaT t’’'’”'' 

Indisn Cml Service must bT e^pS"^' *h" 

In conelu.ion tho ^ 

»'c Malhk .open ,ere„ . .rtS™ 


^vice (not autlienticated) before Mr Mallik sits 
down again to write 

AV hen tho /ndians commends others to 

^ke advice, ho lum^elf will not grudge to recene 
one in return from his countryman who lias be^n 

offiVi - peoples of India as an 

omcial and non ofScial 

Century and After- for 
the last mon h "111 oonv.nee him of the aahdily 
the n >r«1hks arpuments and to ap.rcciele 
S^nyXr '“"“'"-EP-n- among 


Por.c.,;rn,„., eat; ?.,' '"d*"™ the 

all custom into irQ^nw/ i®'^? courts have petrified 
ore aster.,,, bec.e.S .“"”'"*‘'"0 .. s fs.l 


3 Song of £o«c 


Tlio mcrnins ''md is blowino 
S ‘he my and s, her lake. 

The Chamrnka is elonmj, 

Tl ‘he brake, 

The little birds are singinj, ' 

Fell throalod in the 

And the air around is tinginw 

With the melody of love I 


The lotus bloom is dreaming 
Ky the largo unrumed swan 

And il“” ''’'cn. 

And the aelaet lawn is making 
A gentlo eigcr love ^ 

To the loicly shy now waking 
Xo the crstaoy nbo\o' ^ 


The roke,,i blo>L<;omed maiden 

New n.en from her trance, 

Jrottty""r„‘;'n"''‘‘’'"'’“- 

S,afi„'';r'""'^-’’™'’"”'e»c, 

0 »cg 3 . 1 ~enl 
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Cuu'ent Events 

BY RAJDUAUI 

CARSOMSM AND IHMSTERS 


in the camp of tho hnrned Alinistenilihtij. Tho 
situation was p«artly alleviated during tho few dajs 
tluit another attempt at mutual conciliation uas 
mooted But it ended abortively, as tho basic 
principle on winch pacific compromiso should pro 
coed was not tho principle winch tho Ulster 
leaders at all cared for Iheir’s not to reason 


HT HE broad feature of the last four weeks may 
vjy be stated to be a wordy warfare between the 
d followers of Carsouism on the one hand and 
the Ministers on the other in Parliament The 
Army scare which for a few dajs had flabber 
gasted the nation bad been exorcised as fast as 
the Ulster Catihnes had raised it by their plot 
ting manoJUTres The Ministers were baited on 
all sides to produce the correspondence between 
the "War Olhee and the Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, as if some startling revelations to 
stagger the civilised would be the outcome 1 
To such a pitch of artificial indignation had tho 
Opposition worked itself that they were confident 
of the immediate and ignominous fall of the 
Ministry * However, the expected did not bappen 
The contrary took place vrhen the MTiite Paper 
containing all the military correspondence of the 
Secretaries for War and Navy was presented to Par 
liament The biters were sorely bitten Those who 
had arraigned the plotters were accused of being 
thetoselves aicbplotteis to seduce Army ofiicers 
and do many other things which strictly speaking 
would come withm the purview of Cntninal I<aw 
But just now the phrase “ loyal treason 'had been 
made fashionable by ICing Carson And many 
have been the searchings of the heart among the 
stalwart four hundred of Ulster who have now 


been caught smuggling guns and nfles and other 
ammumtion in pUces most unlikely In reality 
the Opposition has done service to the Mimsters 
by their insensate and unfounded clamour 
touching the supposed invasion of Ulster by land 
and sea It provided the necessary powder and 
shot to place them hors do combat in this artifi 
aal skirmish on the floor of the House of Com 


nvons Thus a deal of electricity in tho political 
atmosphere was discharged But some yet has 
remained \\ hen mutual recriminations sub 
Elded it was found that the ilimstry was stronger 
than before, so strong that the Fume Munster 
took upon himself the oflico of the Secretary of 
State foi War and soon after announced that 
there was to be a General Mection this year and 
for that matter no autumn session Tho fanatics 
since have been howling in a terrible wilderness 
of their own, while gamty and seremty prevailed 


why ? Their s is still to make a parade of 
the militant force, said on paper to bo two- 
hundred thousand, at their teck ' But it is 
of no use retailing all the theatres and stage 
thundera of the brand now and self constituted 


King of Ulster The second effort at conciliation 
having piovect abortive, the Hedmondites aBo 
are now showing then te^th The fnihtant show 
of Sir Edward is being forcibly imitated by that 
jRttty They, too, are moving up and down a 
force of their own with guns and iifies As yet 
tlie Dublin volunteers are not 2,000 all told, but 
there IS no saying when these may swell to the 
number claimed by Ulster, if not more Mr 
lledmond has announced that the ministers have 
gone too far in their concessions and that any 
more parleying with the Opposition will only have 
the tendency to alienate the Nationalists fi-om the 
Government which would certainly signify the 
break down of Home Rule Thus Dublin is 
answenng Ulster, gun for gun ' The Redmond 
ites, no doubt are serious but at the same time 
they fully apprehend the consequences of then 
secession It is doubtful that the ministry can 
carry tho House with them with even a bare 
majority And if the Bill is defeated there would 
be no further chance for another ten jeais at the 
least to raise the battle ciy of .Home Rule The 
present is now the only opportunity to have the 
Bill passed So that it may be presumed the 
Kedmonditos are only playing their own strategical 
game on the chess board of Home Rule politics 
As we write there is a temporary lull The 
Premier will introduce tho third reading of the 
Home Rule Bill soon aftei the 'Whitsuntide holi- 
days That 13 the period when the forces on 
each side will bo arrayed for tho final combat 
So far as we can judge there is every chance of 
tho Bill passing midst no doubt the political 
funder and lightning of the Opi>osition and the 
barbaric dm of their organs of- public opinion, a 

dinmoro barkiric than the one with which th© 
Cacthagmians outeied on their maich to Rome 


Antneintervnl Mr Lloyd Geoig© his intro- 
duced his budget of over 200 millions sterlitiL^ 
one which hns surpassed all preuous rcgoid, ono 
iihich ivould bare mado aghast that great gkms 
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ot Fmince wLo used m his pilmiest da)Rtocn 
ch-xnt his audience with his stately eloquence and 
the pleasing animation he bieathed in his scmcd 
array of budget figures I»ot e\en Mr Glad 
stono could ha^e dreamt in his financial roaeno or 
imagination of the matiels in budget making of n, 
new order so ingeniously displaced by the intic 
pid Mr George, to meet the now necessities of 
the Bociil order prevailing in old England His 
graduated income tax is almost a perfoction 
— a neai accomplishment m practice of tlio 
abstract axiom that people should bo taxeil 
according to tbeir ability The Income tax 
of 1914 IS certainly so arranged as to 
obtain from each unit who is by law assessed 
to the tax that slice of his income which he is 
able to bear and no more It is a hne concrete 
example in socialistic finance which has enamoured 
the French, for it carries with xt two broad 
principles of political economy — taxation of in 
coma according to each persons ability and 
elasticity to obtain as much revenue as the 
exigencies of the State may demand Of course 
this has again warmed the blood of the 
“ Die Hards, the Willoughby de Dcokes of the 
British aristocracy But theaudacioua Chancellor 
laughs them to scorn while the Opposition 
cannot boast of eren a single expert who could 
tilt bis financial sword against that of the 
Binsterly George 

Meanwhile Xheir Majesties have pai 1 tlieir 
Itojail Visit to Paris and taken the Pansians by 
storm Never was an English Queen or King 
tecewed with tremendous popular ovation in the 
whole history of Imnce for a thous.vnd years 
It has lejoiced nil England and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the entente eimliale so 
Eigaciously brought into pLaj by the bnlliant 
diplomacy of Edward the Peacettaker, has been 
now bound with chains of gold That is the 
greatest factor in the peace of Europe in the 
near future 

POUTIC3 1> rRA>CE 

French pohtics are just now at sixes and 
sevens Tho finances of the Republic are 
embarrassing vvlule there is on imperative need 
to place tho Army on such an efficient footjug as 
to bo able to meet any emergency or call at short 
notice Ajiart from this fact the exposure as to 
certain doings in the administration of justice 
and finance are adding fuel to the flame — 
exposure which was the motive of the Cillumet 
tragedy ^Shll6 therefcpTO French domeiitic m 
far from satisfactory it is some satisfaction to 


know that its foreign policy m the Last is one to 
cement relations between itself nnd tlio mblimo 
Porte I ranee has a great stake in Tuikoy to 
which she has lent large 8^m^ of inoniy and hu» 
promised to lend more On the other hand, in turn 
Turkey lva*« freely made some mo-t liberal con 
ccssioiia to I ranee m Asiatic Turkey But it i» to 
bo hojied that the stitcsmanship of Alon 
I’omcar^ vvill be nblc to bring about a sati factory 
domestic policy by reconciling tho contending 
political f ictions 

COSnSESTAL 


Germany is quiet but the anti Kus'ii.in tone 
of a part of the German Press has given umbrage 
at bt Petersburgb, the semi official organs of 
which capital ai-e necessaiily foaming at 
the mouth This j obey of bitter recnminalion 
has never paid and will never pay In any other 
citcumsUnces the wnr clouds might have already 
gathered on the honron and the peace on tho 
cootineot might have trembled in the bahnrt 
But the eonscioiisoesh of unpreparedness on the 
port of both is the great deterrent It is that 
alone which has restrained tho two powerful 
neiebboure from coming to blows But as no 
wnte there has been a remonstrance and the anti 
organs of the press in both countries are modemt 
ing their tone which is a fair augury of p.aci0c con 
ditions very eocm In domestic aflUirs, sny what 
they will, the Socxalist party is steadily g lining 
strength in the Reichstag which !>. a happy augury 
of tho mitigation of purely Govemnient Every 
year that passes tells the Emperor ilainlythat 
the will of a great people cannot be trifled with 
and tliat the more the Government !■> conducted 
on democratic principles tho greater is the chance 
not only of better political welfare but of vast 
progress economically The etconger Germany is 
m commerce and industry the greatei will bo 
her strength to resist with success external 


w.. ...» IS growing every 

day stronger economically Conscious of that 
strength the popular representatives in the Duma 
aic putting forth their best efforts to bituL forth 
a Utter state of domestic policy The vexatious 
policy of the Ministry of the Interior, with its 
corrupt and high handed administration, has 
^mo now intolerable to tho j opulation at lajco 
laey are exasperated and only too anxious to 
throw off the yoke of this tho worst bureaucracy 
m all Europe The Duma accordingly brought 
forward a resolution to check and control tho 
domestic policy of Russia in this direction. And 
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after a prolonged and animated debate foi eleven 
hours succeeded in canying its resolution by an 
excellent majontj A committee of both assem 
bhes of the Duma and Council of the Empire is 
appointed to make a report as to the best way the 
good object might be attained 

Austna is jogging along and of late lias now 
and again been on the tenterhook by reason of 
the periodic ill health to which the aged Emperor 
IS subjected Meanwhile the Albanian problem is 
ag un assuming a threatening aspect and the latest 
telegrams announce the arrest of Essad Pasha on 
board an Italian war vessel There is also a 
nsing among Mussalman Albanians who rigorously 
demand certain exemptions Altogether the 
cockpit of Europe has not lost its combatue 
charactei and it remains to be seen how both the 
Albanian and Epirot troubles are brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion 

The recession of the Islands of Ohms and Myti 
line to the Turks is still hanging fire There has 
been no finite settlement yet but the Porte seems to 
DO exceedingly sensitive on this question wbilothe 
powers appo.ir to be indiflerent or too indolent to 
exercise activity and bnng the matter to a fair 
ibsuB The Turk is forging ahead and seems to be 
^ing a new and wholesome departure in pro 
Diems immediately affecting home administration 
wi ich augurs well for the economic wellbeinir of 
tuD Ottoman Empire 


PXnsiA AND cniNA 

Parfeun atFiurg are m no way improving while the 
iliissnns are fast holding in their grip the boixlera 
01 Northern Persia Nte are sorry foi Sir Edward 
rey 8 policy so far China, however is iraprovinr 
i iian bhi Kai s dictatorship has had sufficient influ 
enco m the country and all factional elements 
have been kept in fair restraint Only the white 
tollowers are again on their path of 
I ^hat the 

Uu? N '’"”8 to W 

wits M Statesmanship is more busy 

TOh the mismg of another big loan wherewith 
dovclra"th^'‘"' ““ 8efonco5 ol the empire and 
oveloptho resources of the country NVowish 
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ui.iiiaaiiuii ny fmmaUMnath 
Bok,B Sc (London) II Newman d Co ,CaImUa 
G A Niilesan <C Co, Vadrae Price lit 4 
The anthorjis already well known to the public 
by his books on Hindu Civilization and Ins 
Essays and Lectures His present book on the 
Epochs of Civilization only adds to the reputation 
for scholarship he has already won Ihe sub 
ject, though full of importance, has till now mot 
with but scant attention at the hands of scholars 
and the public We are glad that an Indian has 
approached the subject, and treated it with meat 
Ability and learning ° 

Though the author follows his predecessors on the 
subject m some respects, yet ho differs from them 
a deal in his classification, methods and out 
look In some of his conclusions and dicta he 
w profound note than 

the ^b,K “'’‘■’f ‘f" “‘0 three stages with 

the thud stage marked by spintual and ethical 
advance IS peculiarly his own The third is the 
TOnsummating stage of civilization and it can bo 
reaped oiily by the development of auch quahtiea 
as bonovolenca, self sacrifice, peace and nghtaour 
1 !“Po'*‘”oo tto author attaches to 

ethical derelopment is really significant ITo 
doy not put It forth in any asLtrm“ner b« 
adduces arpments and examples in support of 
his view In thus laying dowi. that icafS 
and spintnal development is the 
perfect civihzation and the cause of it. ^ 
the author makes a distinct advance on^thf 
nahsuc spccnlations of Western thintera Iho 

a“;iThird™fr=rr„Ltm^^ 

atabrhty of human civihzation ® 

Writ ty AcharZ jJV’"- 

J'rancis Onjjiths 

This IS a Biuall work m 20 8boif- rlanwv* 

Wuigm Englah the substance of tho d"; 

between King Janalia anfl ° 

We philosophy of the Vedanta from'^io 
eharjaa point of view is ..t oZ . ® ®“”hora 
readable language and tbo * , ^ simple and 
hy the autho% YuCilst 
phasises self discipbne The 
atudy hy those inteiested in 
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Indian Naticftalism Vj Fdum Betan,ifae 
MiUan tttul lo , Limtel, Lcndon 
It IS a pleasuie to roMew n\joolr o! this hiiwt 
The outhoi docs not clnini ion any jviiticulir 
p-n tv either m Indiv ov m Lnghinlhut gi^csaA 
entirely indcpuident P»tini >to Hia treatment of 
the 1 irjing phifos of Indian NationahsuuscsMjn 
ttallj aca leimc Mr I'oian fijs of his booh — “1 
feel that the book is going to be so much t!iO 
utterance of niy o\\ n pei bonal reaction to the fact 
of Indi » bo little a scientific treatise that I may 
as well stnlvo the personal note at once It w not 
a treatise at all Jt is an ntteropt to say things 
that I ha\e come to feel stioiigly and should like 
to s ly as best ns I can 

Those who read the book will find for them 
selres ho« well Mr Bevan h \s justified hia des«*< 
The j ages are throughout written in an easV, 
facile and fluent st)le and display equal tact and 
catholicity in estimating the actual conditions of 
India "VVe p»rticularly cornu end the chapter on 
“ EitreiDists and Moderate*, a cbaptei which 
would have boiled with Mtiijcritive epithets if 
done by leas tactful and sympathetic hand> 


Masonic Papers Bj JivanjiJanuhtdjt 
Lodgt, Colaba-, Bomba’j 

The pspeis pubh«bed in this volume are the 
subjects of TAiious lectures by the author under 
the auspices of the Masonic and other bodies Ur 
Modis book compiises essays on such important 
subjects as “ the Legendary and the Authentic 
History of Free masonary, “ Zoroaster and Euc 
hj, “ king Solotnan s Temple and the AnciDtit 
I’cr'ians and ‘ Chanty ihe discourses dnpl ly 
gi eat knowledge and eiudition and are highly 
interesting 


Bohns Popular Library Messrs G Ml anti 
^<ms lA , Lontitn /’tics IsA 
Readers may remember that only a few months 
ago w e ga\ o a notice of Bolin’s recent pubticaUonB 
and WQ are ghlthat the scope of thesenosiis 
increasuig and that the publishers are endeavour 
ing to create a really popul ir hbtnry of 1 nglisb 
works We arkiioftlwlgo with thanks tliorccci|t 
ofasceiBof fniUurvolnneaof BcAin s publicnltons 
They comprise selette I works of Macniilaj, BlakOf 
Anthony Tioelope, Manrotn, Lmorson and siimlvr 
authors The garland of verses are a perennial joy 
to all home loving instincts 


Has W T. Stead Returned? A .S»/mpo«wn‘ 
/Sdild by James CoaUs, I'h D f A 6 Lorvlon 
L *V lovler A Co 

Tliui book contains p collection of \nnou6 
mcfisagca, and other jicces of ciidenco belicieJ 
by tlio contnbutorM to be deiivcd from tlie sjuit 
of the late Mr W T Ste-id, who was a \jttini 
III the huge Titanic disaster in Ajril lfil2 Thn 
ccintributois are men and women who*-© posJtion 
and jcspeclabihty are unquestionable, and whose 
beliefs in the truth of the messages and other 
evidence are apparently fcincerc Considering 
tliat the Lite Sir Stead was a thorough Klieier m 
the poesibihty of spint return, and that roost of 
the contnbutors were syropathctic in this matter, 
tbe only thing for the scientific public, which is 
not altogether sceptic, to do, is to eiamne the 
eiidenco aiij dense such individual satisfaction 
as may be possible in the ciitumfitancts Tb® 
evidence here collected con«i&ts of verbal roe*^ 
ges, table moieinents, ethereali»atiori8 or appear- 
ances of bust or head of Mr Stead, and in Kiino 
cases of his whole form, production of phot' graphs, 
more or less like him, psychically precipitated, 
and containing Mr Steal's handwriting and 
other indications, sufficient in the opinion of 
those that took part, to identify tbe presence of 
Mr Stead, as the prompter of these pieces of 
evidence Tbe unamrooiis opinion of Dr Coatca 
tbe editor of tbe symposium and the other wnten 
IS that Mr V» T Stead has iinimstnieably ro- 
turned to work here again in hts spirit 

Youth and Sex Ly ifary Lcitartteb and Ar 
thtir aS'iW^ — People's Books i>tries~T C on/l L C 
Jack — London and / dinharyh 
This small book treats of the various danger* 
tio which the youth of both eeaes are liable, an^ 
of tbe safeguards winch ought to bo taken againsi 
them The present day view that ignorance oi 
eexual affaixs on the part of the young is necc'sA 
nIy innocence is severely criticised as cakul ited t< 
pr^uco more harm than good to society ns wcl 
as bo individuals Punty beaching at an oarlj 
wgoiavery strongly tocomroended Tbeswggc* 
tions given for enfeguai-ding their punty and m 
tercsts nro eminently practical, and tlioliestwaj 
of presen mg the tone of the socn-tyat largo i 
stated to be to let tiio younger gcnei-ation knov 
and recognise, by means of comixtcnt and f-jnipa 
ilictic aUico, that to them is dpAried on augiis 
destiny in the possession of a part of Ood 8 a-ci 
tivo tnergy, and that they owe a Mcred respon* 
, bility in tbe proper discharge of that destiPJ 
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Pancha. Sila — The Five Precepts Tht 
BhxlUm Sxlacara Puhhshed hj the Ihtosojxhi- 
cal PubUshing House, Adyar 
This IS a very instructive little book on the 
Five Precepts or inoinl rules,, said to be the sub 
ject of instruction to lay inen by Buddliiat puests 
at ever> time of their yearlj retreat for the rainy 
season called the Vassa or tlie Varsha in Sans 
knt The Piecepts aro To refrain from killing, 
stealing, lying and drinking, and to live a pure 
life These are rules of fundamental iroportance 
m Hinduism as well, and the violation of most of 
these rules is a mahapatala or major sin But 
all honour IS duo to Buddha who eleiated these 
into the front rank in conduct, and ignored the 
artificial rules of the Brihman of his days The 
Precepts mentioned above are expounded in sue 
cession in clear and simple English, and would 
form very useful reading to all young men Wo 
congratulate the author heartily on the production 
of a practical moial textbook in such a readable 
form and within such a small edmpoas 

Poetry and Life Series: 

Elizabethan Lyilos Bt/ Amy Crmt <md 
Horace and his Poetry hy r o Chapman 
{Gtorge llarrap Co , Tondon ) 

We have had the pleasure of leviowing the 
yrher voliii les of this senes from time to time 
ihe two bemks under review maintain the hich 
lei Pi of abihtj and usefulness displayed from the 
Tcrj beriming There is not a more cnthnUIme 
pen^ of poetic achievement for the apprecyition 
ofthe lover of literature than the Elizabethan 
era in England The study of English Poetry 
^ in any meTOure 

wthout a knowledge ot the poetic ontburete of 
the «Ficiom times of Elizobelh It k as nJu 
Ohio in training the aesthetic sense as afford 
wg the mateml necessary for a historicnl study 
of the evolution ot English hteintnre The edi 
tors choice of passage, is disonminate and adequ 
to enough for the ordinary student ^ 

No justification ,s needed for including a 

Judged bj the amount ot infiuence eiercised on 
tnglisl, critical t.sto from century” 
here des.r, es eqiivUttr 

rromth?"\r„gVjlL'"f 


Things I Remembor, hy F.edenck Tawmmd 
^artin G Bell d Sons, London 
This ,8 a slight and gossipy book of rcminiscen 

oos which will, wo should imagine, he T much 
gr^tor interest to Mr Martin » apparently nuZ 
rous friends than to tho general reader 
not possible to gnlher much from tho bljok abJut 
Its author beyond tho fact that he is a wealthy 
American who read for tho Bir and served ,n It 
United States Army m which he rose from the 
rank of Private to that ot Colonel on tho Ja 
Towards the end of tho book tW . ‘ f f 
hintsof philanthropic activities in the Tlujs^of 
New \ork and of a crusade against the ,d 7 
which contrast somewhat strangely with a * 
eription, written with evident relish of a e„s/ 

W 1 gvven by tho author’s sister in tw at 1 ”“^ 

I do not think that there has over he. * ^ 

er display of jewels before or since 

thehmtoriegem, worn by the ladies b:ffl«”|e:' 

The serious Side of life n^f «iie.>. 3 . 
trade and the main object of the boot 
seem to be to show that th^ Vu v ^ 

I.fe moved in *■“ 

United States, England Pans oygtU 
manj others who ifail from the t I-ike 

Consent, Mr 

nlleged “sneaking fondness for a » 
average Britisher T.Oes are si a 
over his pages King Edward 
qnenlly, the Emperor of 

authors sickbed m Pnlestin?!. i ‘•'® 

quaintnnre on a journey round th ' ^ ,^aenal 
out to Ite tho Duke of Atholl ItTs 

WarL'ls now an 


quaintonre on a journey round tlT' ^ casual ac 
out to be the d4o of AthoU ’'it™'' 1 
satisfa^ry to know that Mr IrarL'l 
uncle by marriage of the Earl of 0. ' ven 

|--ngs of 
“f &n"d " 

-|y pis ma^efald 

vnth detailed information and stah f, 

1 oommercial sido of the cmtol n ”'"bng to 
pro™ gonemlly valuable to all m^n 
highlj instructive to the rrom.t “""’“m and 
MI particular, ^ meters of now miJK 
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April 20 The Fandpur Conspiracy Case has 
ended abruptly hy tbe Cro-wn •ftithdrawiTig ii»e 
charges 

April 21 Rs 50 000 have been voted irom 
the People s Famine Fond in the United Pto 
Vinces 

April 22 The murder of a pleader i« reported 
from Chittagong 

April 23 An extraordinary escape from cos 
tody during a case at Poona is reported 

April 24 The Government of Bombay have 
i«siied a draft notification dealing witli disputes in 
Co operative Credit Societies and the appointment 
of arbitrators 

April 25 The death is reported of Mr Jafier 
bhoy Ilahimtullah Bar at law brother of Sir 
Ibrahim Ilahimtullah 

\iril2G The police have «eued somecnrtnd 
ges and percussion caps which bad been pushed 
into a ground fioot room in College Square Cal 
ciitta 

April 27 The Chief Justice of Madras un 
veiled to day a portrait vn oil of Sit Ralph 
Benson presented to the High Court by some of 
the members of the Provincial Judicial Service 
Vpril 28 The lion Mr Gokhale left London 
to day for Yichy for health 

April 29 At a public meeting at Calicut a 
District Congress Committee was formed 

April 30 The Last appeal of the Mohnrum 
rioters before the Sessions Judge of Agra was 
argued to day 

May 1 The Registrar of the Calcutta High 
Court has replied to the Vakils Association regaixl 
ing the adinisaion of Vakils as Advocates 

May 2 In the last of tl e SToharnm not case 
appeal* the Sessions Ju Ige of Agra to day acquit 
te<l two Ilin lus an I upheld the previous jndg 
raeut re the tw o others 

Maj 3 Tho OommL«sioner of Mandalay Mum 
cipahty points o it that the Corporation is running 
into bankruptcy 

Alay 4 The Bombay Corporation in a meeting 
to-day resolved to approve of the revised plans of 
the Gateway of Ind a 'Moimraent anl decided to 
enhance its subscription to rupees one lakJi 

’May 'i Tlie Indian Public ‘^mces Cominis 
Sion resumed its sitting to day at tho India ofltce 


May 6 General Smuts has promised ft Mos 
lem deputation that the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations will generally be earned out 

May 7 The Hon Sir Dinshah Davar has 
been appointed to act as Chief Justice of tho 
Bombay High Court 

May 8 HE Lad} IVclhngdon appeals for 
assistance regarding her scheme of medical aid 
for women 

May 9 It is announced that it has been pro 
posed to provide a ship basin in Karachi harbour 
to the south of the present one 

May 10 The Sessions Judge of Burdwan has 
convicted nine Punjabees for a senes of docoities 

May 11 Lord Crewe to day informally re 
ceived Sir Willuam IVedderbum and ifessrS B N 
Sarma M A Jinnah \ Jf Samarth Mnzar ul 
Haque and S Sinhft Delegates from the Indian 
National Congress 

May 12 In the House of Lords, Mr Homell s 
appointment to the Indian Educational Service 
was again criticised 

May 1 i The Allahabad High Court has al 
lowed an appeal in a murder case in which the 
accused had been convicted mainlv on the fact 
that a bloodhound used by the Police had track 
ed him down from tl o scene of the murder 

May 1 4 Sir William Wedderbum entertained 
tho Congress Delegates A Conference with 
M Ps was afterwards held 

15 May The All India Muslim League has 
maderepTesentationa at the Foreign and Colonial 
Olhces London, regarding the South African 
Commission s recommendations on tho marriage 
question 

16 May Tho Thirteenth Annual Conference 
of the ilsdura Tamil Bangam opened at liamnad 
to day with tho Hon P Ramanathan in tho 
chair 


^ f Z u arrestcfl m 

keeping copie® of pro- 

May 18 A ternble fire m Bombay totally 
destroyed 3 OM bales of cotton to nigh/ and tho 
loss IS estimated at Rs 4 lakhs 

Jtay lO Tho Social Conference at Poona 
.tor 30 je.r, S “ll 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Pevolationary and constitutional Metliotls 
In Vol XII of tile Socialist Iteuieio Mr O E 
Vulluiny has a learned article on the above topic. 
The three law a that affect social development are 
chsnge, continmtj , and coherence , and history, 
viewed from the sociologist’s point of view, is a 
struggle more of ideas than of hiea In the pro- 
cess of social evolution, we find social advance 
set bock by disruptive elements "What is reform 
and bow is it produced 1 

It follows from »11 this that a commumt; must gradu- 
Ally r pen for change and that a refarin rnu^t neccssari 
Ij (if genuine) lie hailed by the people aa an articulate 
proaentiipant of their own thoughts and desires Reform 
la really produced hy the coHectire will An idea or 
soout the >17 naa no rest force aud can give no perma- 
nent raault until it has been accepted by the represeota 
live body of the community It cannot bethrnetupon 
the minds of the people by nolence it must grow into 
the general oonsoiouanesK and must become part of the 
commanal life 

What the significance of an armed revolt is 
and when it becomes justifiable is fltnkingly set 
forth and notably illustrated by tho dramatic 
roi olt of the Trench Revolution — 

Armed rerolut ono rearic periods of protest rather 
than of progress Whether society has passed beyond 
the point at wni h this protest is necessary wo cannot 
say The right of armed revolt must bo roserred, though 
it certainly cannot bo odrocated, forertremo cases Ite« 
Tolutnns have seldom if over, done more than procure 
tempornry relief or right an immediate grievance, and 
hare prarticatly norer fully realised their avowed object 
Thus that great dramatic eramplo of armed revolt, the 
hrench Rorolution whicn became an essentially pro- 
letarian moToment, professed tho welfare of the proleta- 
riat and preached the gospel of proletarian supremacy, 
only s icceeded in establishing a bourgeois or middle- 
class rcjymi*— At most tho Revolution accelerated the 
bourgeois triumph, and handed over Prance to a bour- 
geois ijO'erninent a decade or two sooner than would 
oil erwisp have been tho case 

TTie pressing need, cvl the pcoletRriat--food and cloUl- 
ing— Were u is true fully dealt with, tho black bree- 
ches hsd dono theic work, and Ufe at least was possible 
for the poorest , hut the political status of the proltta- 
nat remained unto lohed " — tho prolelarian wa« ruled by 
tl e count ng house Instead of by the palace , in place of 
the tyranny of the priest and the courtier ho was sub 
jiQted to the tyranny of a new and powerful class of 
cotnmcreants and wan eventually ground down again 
into something verv like his former slavery 

Tbc writer best considers tbe extent to wbicb 
51 


tbe Socialist should roly on armed revolutions m 
carrying out his piogrammo — 

“The Socialist does not advocate airaod protest ex- 
cept aa a demier rtssort, but be does not advocate 
cowardice in any form 

Tho present atm of the Socialist is to influence politi- 
cal thought by peaceful and constitutional methods ” 

The SiKialist, thereforo, flnds his chief inatrumcntiQ 
political jKiwer 

Political power, by removing the root causes of social 
injustice and social evil, becomes tbe most real and elTec- 
tive agent of 1 eform 

Of the three phases of direct action — the de- 
monstration the strike and tho armed revolt, all 
are unconstitutional, though in tho last alone tho 
destructive principle is at work It remains to 
consider what can be achieved by political action, 
as for example, by thorough representation in the 
council of the nation 

Tho value of political action to tbe Democratic 
programme rs thus stated 

It IS the surest, and aa we believe, tbe ultimate 
means of realising tbe claims of the Socialist or 
rather of tbe Democratic programme. Political ac- 
tion la constructive , revolutiooary action destruc- 
tive Political decisions are the outcome of open 
debate, of cool investigation, and of collected evidence , 
rorolutionary decisions are dictated, in the majority of 
oases, by the uninformed but violent workings of an 
irritated section of the public mind Finally, we may 
reasonably predict that with tbe steady lucceaeo of 
Socialist rcpreseotation in nearly every European Gov- 
ernment— more rapid m eome countries than m others, 
and Ml Germany of almost romantic growth — the trend 
of legi-IatioQ wilt be such as to render the appeal to 
arras unnecevsary, and tho governing bodies, being them- 
selves Socialistic, wilt no longer be the object of Socia- 
list opposition 


Tho utter futility of resorting to extreme 
measures is clearly brought out 
In conclusion the writer emphasises the value 
of a thorough dissemination of all useful knowledge 
through the great weapon of education and the 
establishment of a free spoken and morally voimd 
pres's 


If wc were to dynamite a full session of the Lords 
exe-ute our royalties in Trafalgar Square, suceesafullv 
massacre the entire Tory populatior , banish the Liber- 
als, and set up a new Labourer Socialist PoHiatncnt 
we should bo totally unable to manage affaira for ono 
week- or in any case shonld manage them so badly that 
wo should be overthrown by a couaUr-rovol ition and a 
amft royalist reaction, aa actually happened to Ctom- 
wen B Parliament 
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for the fiuits of adviinced civilisation. The cry 
arises for Univerbities and the Uiuversities rue 
given. But since intellectual interLts aie not 
natural to the Englishman, he fumbles and bung- 
les : he seeks to transport m bloc a rigid British 
system. His intellectual self-sufficiency is a great 
hindrance. 

Then opens the tiiird stage when the IndLan, 
quivering all over with a new-formed life, t ' ' 
for a share in the direction of his own afiaira. 


^()3 


n y/l? ^ 5 .® brains We have enabled him to 
And tbis out. The, are often as good as onrs-somt 
timos, as in India, much better He craves 
pdilicl liherlj. tho right, ol a m.a. He dream, et 
op^n cswr inside the adinmistration, of a seat on th* 
10d.e..l beech, of P.rl,.„ent.r, repre.eet.t,o„°" 

The Indian will no longer allow himsolf to 
bo treated as a child. But as the writer says— 
ho has to i-oviso and enlarge and quicken his cons- 
cionco. He has to restart with a now conscience 
—and this regulating and correcting conscience 
must needs be the moral deposit of histone Ohns- 
tianity. For how else is it imssible to enphim the 
increased sensitiveness to the rights of indm- 
du il men, to the position of women tothe cUims 
of I’unty and truth, to the calls tor service and 
solf-Mcrilice save in terms of the creed of the In- 
c.vrnation and the Apocalypse of St. John ? 

It %% as the Enghsliman that supplanted tho 
Inftun’s primitiva consciencoand to Christianity 
alono is it given to vitalise this desire for liberty 
and justice. 

With tho Mission then lies the key to the Im- 
porial situation. 

.rJiV.”:"’''?."'’"'"*'''’'’” broeght home to a. .. 
yenr bj year the pressure to admit native race. 
are in citizenship and administration inteosiflea 

P'lbho tibert, and self-control— and the n.s.i/f* 

•onlacnt if these are refused. We must huV^T . 

^ould still be in time to produce a 

*'b'^»*t*anued conscience to permit enm* 

oon CIVIC co-operaUon id the public ^ 


Survival of Hindu Civilisation. 

Mr. Pmmatha Nath Bose lays special stress on 
a .0 individuality and permanence of Indian civih- 
^tion ,n an nrticle entitled- Smwival of Hindu 
Cmlisation m the Apni number of the 

Jlemew. Here he expands and discusses in detail 

ap^lcnWideawhichhehas already embodied 
m hia Epochs of Civilisation. ’ He maint ■ 
that each epoch of civilisation consists of th“n 
etages.„„dthatthelife„fa civilisation after T 

. : -P-h to a hat ‘1 

depends upon the maintenance of the equiu! 
taum attained in the third stage between the ' 
^mic forces making for material progress and 
the non-cosmic forces leading to hifThe,. i* 

(especially ethical culture.") He conf 

been rendered unstable by the alms . ’ 

d.truet,„nofo„rmanufaLH:gtdrtr,r^'”‘= 

about 

A. D. Jtatiained a Btate of h»rl^ *** *^ *‘^* about 700 
<*armg that period.. . The lenrttr,^ development 
roalenalisia) was effectually realrain^d^h'^f^^" ' 

influence of the lofiv ethic.i dominant 

»legnl, ofaur e.>d...tm“ Sl’Em'-t**'... ■. The 
bj the m.iaie„.ac, a, the rquihb|,„m P'Oerved 
ih.'; 01 tb’ p,.t to above 

Iborntuto, then we m.y notes; ‘ ). » a.fe gu.de for 

th..nr...nlot H.ng/ Ci‘u,“S,n°“’’’'',.'0”otode that 
depend nn toe m.mten.ncn n, I,. ™ ‘be future w.ff 
bL ‘oquire huJ’W'"^ eond.lioni 

^n niteoted ot l.te bj the We.t^* condition ha, 
mee. In nb.t re.peet. I,,„ur.bi‘. ennUct nnd other- 
Unfavourably.. . tKo j.n- , v and in what resno. f.. 

{*» ariaea when we cole to^‘i problem befoS 

b.n.llci .1 nnd what would ho bn 

Mr. Bose then goes on to observe that 
of what mgeor, and what is bad a ” ™"''’ 
from our subjectivo ide-vs and 
are therefore largely hJtely to I 
themselves i and that the bias wUh ^ 9 “! "'”™" 
one of ns would proceed to einn, 
would he both conscious ,„d S “ 

Pm-Ind.a„ bau, and the pro-Wc 

'“‘khavetnboiestm.nedwLn'’™ 

btpee..Uy the latter which infl. 

edneaUen. ‘afluenees eur entire 
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THE INDtAH BEVIEW. 


The Study of History 


Inthocoufse of an luteiestin^ firticle published 
in tho April number of y/ie Ihiosophat, Profe'^or 
R K Ivullarni lays btrcRs on Mint may bo truly 
characteuseJ as a sjrapvtbetic stud) of history 
which would pTO\e that the diHercnt races and 
cvvihsatvona of the East and the AYest aie “ but 
recurring phases of one continuous evolution of 
life, improving and progressing at each successne 
mcani-vtion ” He says that bistoiy has pnbCd 
through the mythical and heroic stage*:, and also 
through the period when it was a favourite weapon 
of religious and political partisans 

The oert manipaUtori et hisVomal f&eU «ec« the 
pbiloiopheri giving us viena of history correa|>oiM]iDg 
to Uieir theoiaos, purporting to explsau the ottgio nod 
dsstmy of huDsnity The idealist sttribuces everythiog 
to dmoo ptovidenoe or commuowslion while the mete* 
rialiit reduoes every thing to tbo influence of theenviroo* 
neat The dawn ot the eeieutifle study of history 
dates from the couaenceisenc of the publicetioo ol 
Qihhons' Deehneend FMl of the ftoaon Etopice >o 
lT7o Gibbon s geatus did not Choirerer) peoetreto 
beyo&d the hste of psssiont, prejudices, idess, or condi* 
tioBi of men 10 the tnsai to the locreasiog purpose* 
ru&Bisg ‘ through the eges Ae it Tiee. OibboB’e 
greet work gore rise IB the nmeteeDth century to two 
omoent eohoole of history which held sway over em« 
tiled Binds till the growth of the critical end eooipere> 
tire study of buisM soienees, chiefly initiated hy the 
Germans The first school, beaded by Hallaio. 
Macaulay asd Qrceu may be called the ‘ literary school * 
The next school, 1 may be allowed to call lb« 
'positw st school,’ repreaented by Cuchle and Draper 
and loflueoced by tbe philosophy of the French thinker, 
M Comte ‘Xhe peculiarity oi this school is ita recogau 
tioQ of the grandeur of tbe doctrine that the world le 
govecaed by law, sootnl adrancement » as completely 
under the control of natural law as is bodily growth 
The third school of * historical critieism,* which 
rerolutioniaes the whole aspect of the study, is a conti* 
Dental school hsvisg tbo German Von Itanko as ita naa* 
tor, preceded lu his comprehensive worli by giants of 
criticism like Nisbuher, Uoiumsen, Quizot aod Micbetet 
CrycoBiid Lccky, FreemsD and SeoSey, who 
thought and wrote under the aegis of tlus achool have 
taken great psiQs to sift truth from falsehood and sp> 
preciste the besting on historical progress of the inter- 
national relations ot the States of Europe 

Mr Kuikarni then Ivys 8ti ess gn the inftuoncQ 
ftscicisod by biology and Darwin's conception ot 
evolution, on history nii 1 declares tiuit tbo preaent 
day tendencies lire pointing to tbo growth of a 
new histoiicnl wbool winch would impart « spirit 
of continuity to the gtowlh of humoiiity at huge 
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and which Mould prove that mankind ns a whole 
improves find jn-ogresscs with e ich generation A 
proper studj^f historj should endow the student 
with the right and tevnpei ite use of the critical 
faculty ind train him to avoid pirtiilit) and un 
due empLoais on any one feiture 

The study of history according to Itsnko i» meint for 
the awakening of national self-eonsciousross and when 
that IS aroused It IS possible to create the bond of a 
comnion object and comiucn action and neht action 
in the nght spirit does lead us on to right belief 

Vernacular Educatiou 

In o. recent nuuiber of the ieiic \{aga:»o^ and 
OuriiKiila Sama(Aar, there is i stirring artic'ic 
written by *an Indian ’ on tbe necessity of the 
extension of vernacular education He dcjarcs 
that vemacularcducation is Indu’s supreme need 
” A full measure of a complete aystcni of sound, 
all round vernacular education imputed tnverm* 
cular umveisitieB situated in every Language 
Provanco, along thoroughly pinctical, realistic and 
scientific lines ” is what the writer vrishes to be 
soon brought ahout In each of the principal 
Language Provinces (for India can be divided for 
educ,itional purposes mto diSerent provinces, 
according to the pnncipil Linguagcs spoken in 
them) there eboiild ba'crcited >a VernocuLor XJui 
versity m which the porticuLir vernacular of the 
province should bo used ns the sole medium of 
invtrvicUoti m all the different branches of educsv 
tion It la this vernicular instruction alone that 
could apjieal to the generality of the people and 
really widen thoir vision and culture The con 

duct of nil nations, ancient iiid modern all point 
to one thing alone, i IS, the beiients of a iTOturvl 
and rational instniction in vernacuhi's llencd 
tbo author conjures us to look upon this task 
03 our most sacred and pressing need and to 
attempt to bring about its ictomplulimeiit 
imoiediately 
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Social Worker and University Training 
Miss L Jlicadam discus&es in Ivo 2, Vol XII 
of the llihbert Journal the need of the University 
tiking in hand the social worker and fatting him 
for philanthropic work in its vaned forms and all 
kinds of State and municipal actmtj, designed 
foi the itnpiovement of social conditions 

Vhile recognising the aalue of voluntary effort, 
the learned wnter insists on a judiaous comVma 
lion of state and voluntary effoH, such as baa 
been ncliioved in the Cmc Guild of Help, the 
Advisory Oommitteea ol "Lahour ezchanges, and 
in the enforced co operation of Insurance Com- 
mittoes and friendly societies 

rho social worker has to go equipped for an 
elf! ctivo discharge of las vocation The rule of 
thumb luothods will not avail for one to dia 
gtioso, to euro if possible, or at least to nlloviato 
the ills of society, one must have a general know 
lodge of the complic.iUd ills to which society is 
heir 

The liondon School of Economics does some 
work in this direction hut those who go to »t do 
not Bharotho thrill of oxcitemeut or tbo)oy ofdis 
covety that students should experience It is in 
incutnbont on the Umvonsity to provide n Geld 
ot study ior wovVors in the social line Tlielavevpool 
School of bocial fecivncc was the tirst to meet the 
growing need and Uitminghani was not slow in 
iC'^jKJnding to the neeil of the social student The 
objects of the institution are to tram workers for 
lolmtaryor social work, to provide instruction 
in eocial questions, and to serve as centre* for 
investigation into socvvl conditions The lectures 
include courses in economics, industrial history, 
tcevtnicntof poverty, local administxation and 
other subjects A great deal of importance is 
attaclusl to practical admmistratwe viork under 
the direction of expert workers Wherever pos 
eiblo, the student lias to put himself in touch with 
poet Ufa hj going into a settlement and living 
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m it Special courses are also prtfiicled for 
special workers, like students of a Theological 
College or Poor Law officials But th® problem 
that has been exercising the minds of organi'^ers 
most IS how to adjust the teaching given to stii 
dents who vary BO greatly in age, educntion, and 
expenence Whatever form the adjustment of the 
couise maj tike, it mustprovide oppoitumties foi 
gaming experience and taking a personal share in 
constructive schemes of social reform It is no 
use if the student absorbs social theory He Las 
to imbibe sound habits of work — method, com 
pofcure, absence of effort, and skill and wisdom 
m handling dilhcultics The University should 
not stop merely with issuing diplomas but pubhc 
departments and committies of institutions should 
give due weight to such diplomas in the disposal 
of jobs Xhe question of giving schokarbhips to 
workers under training and the larger question 
of endowments to establish schools for social 
ectenco on a sound basis must necessaiily demand 
attention in the near future 

But of what avail is all this elaborato tmning 
if tho worker is not imbued with the right spirit 
of social work 

• Aboie bU, he should have cast oS all prejudices and 
go forward to hi* future work latereated lO the whole 
eurnco of social well being and tecoguiaiug 
eidedaess lie should hare formed some definito pro« 
gramme of social progress, so that be may not be driven 
hither and thither by passing impressions , but his pro- 
gramme will be on largo lines, not cumbered by detail 
nor clinging blindly to any particular shibboleths The 
keynote of our training should be to inspire the desire 
to go on learning and the importance ot an open mind 
and of ready adaptability to change The rest will always 
lie in the personality of the worker ’ 
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Rabindranath Tagore and Social Reform 
Capum J W pet'i\el who IS now working 
in Inclii for the spread of social reform 
advocated by the i-ocently founded £(liteattonal 
Colonies l83ocw<ion writes an interesting arucle 
in the April number of The isiatio Pemeio on the 
question of social reform ma educitioual progress 
He says that India has been all along familiar 
with the idea of induslrul educational establish 
ments in the shape of gurufeuloa, and that Dr 
Ribindranath Tagore, the great poet and educa, 
tionahst, has warmlj taken vn hand the task 
of reviving the old system in a modemiied form 
The poet presses upon us the necessity of our 
starting the educational colonies as pnvato enter 
prises which, after a short time would become in 
dustrulty successful and attain a sound finao 
cial hisis Captun Feta vel proceeds to describe 
the advantages of these self supporting institu 
tions These give instruction both educational 
and economic, and the manual training that these 
would impart would be the training of the mind 
through the hand and the eye 
The moral value of evich a self supporting 
education greatly enlutnces lU benedts , and 
the children who learn in these lostitutioas are 
brought to taste the joy of real solid, practical 
work They are trained to good work at an ago 
when they are highly susceptible to induences 
both moral and physical and the result is, that 
their characters are developed for life on a sound 
and pormauent bisis Those popular institutione 
would expand into great co operative orgonisa 
tions where each member works for his own hv© 
lihood and where each will bo worth a good wage 
and will bo in a position to command thew;^ ho 
IS worth The boys can easily learn the essentials 
of CO operation and being brought up under 
healthy conditions would insist on proper condi 
tions of life an! Ul>our tor themselves 

hxpoiiments have been made in this direction 
in the schools of Munich where great results have 


been pnxluced Tho Swiss people have built up 
their present jail system on thews co operative and 
educative principles, and the result that their 
prisoners and other social failures are now entirely 
self supporting If these educational institutions 
should include agncultunvl training, in their 
programmes of work then evcrytlung is done that 
IS required to make the system an. ideal preparation 
for every working lads vocatioual training 
Improvcdagnculture is the best employment to give 
training m versatility, xs natures second etnng to 
eierj/ one s xndnstrtal boio and affords the healthiest 
of occupations The German agricultural associa 
tions have recently adopted this system and have 
displayed an astomsbingly striking success 

Jlhe AspiratioDS of Indian Mussulmans 
Writing about the ideals of the Indian Muslim 
community in oao of the March numbers of the 
d/ncan Ttwes and Orient Jievicio, Mr 2iauddui 
Ahmad lays stress on four points which should be 
tho goal of oil the elTorts of Indian Muslims In 
the first place recent events in Tripoli and Adna 
nople have demonstrated beyond the possibihty of 
misunderstanding tho fact that our indigenous 
Muslims fully appreciate the growing “ solidarity 
of Islam and the vast brotherhood of the Musaul 
mvus all over the world The outburst of un 
paralleled brotherly feeling between the Mussul 
mans of Turkey and those of India during the 
Ute lialkaa ^Ya^ makes it certain that Pun IsLi 
mism or the preaching of tho brotherhood of 
Isl-un throughout the world is regarded os a most 
vital question and as a fait accoinj I, Every high 
ly oducatod Indim Mussulman feeh tho necessity 
of establishing this uUainat and of thus enkrging 
th® horison of the interests and feelings of his com 
niunity Another object which the better class of 
MussulmsnshaveinMewis that they must not 
bo treated by Government as a negbgible quantity 
and that they » so long ns they are good Muham. 
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ni'vtlanti, must not look to and wait for Govern 
ment or otlicr ofBcial fav ours, but should rely on 
their ovm worth and v'lgour ' The third object 
of Muslim aspiration is the accomplishment in the 
near future of a harmonious Hindu Jfuslira enten 
te, hopeful feature in asmuch as the common 
interests and common needs of the tuo races 
are daily bringing them more and moro together 
and leading to a mutually sympathetic attitude 
TheHinduprossand the Jfuslim one are reciproca 
ting real love and good feeling towards each other 
and the South African question which nfiects both 
the communities alike and has mode both anxious 
to help their sufTcnng brethren by all possiblo 
means moral and monetary, has taught them to 
aiTiito Rtill more closely If the younger generation 
slinuU continue furthering this cause of union ns 
they have been hitherto doing, India s bright 
future IS assured 

Tiastly the otlucatoil ^tusl^ms are fully aware 
that the veal basis of all these aspirations should 
bo laid on a sound system of eflucation The 
foundation of the proposed ^fllsllm University at 
Ahgath will “ undoubtedly prove a turning point 
in tbo history of Indian Muslims Tho projected 
institution which combines theoretical education 
and practical training side by side is bound to re 
generate tho community morally, intenectually 
and physically , 
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The Hmdus la Canada 

Mr Walter Baer wntes from British Columbia 
to TheJlmdu Ilevuin (March 1914) on the subject 
of tho position of Indians in the Dominion of 
Onadi, as follows — 

Tho Hindu immigration pixiblem has reached 
an acute stage during the last few months and 
has culminated in the forcible deportation of a 
Hindu pnest by an agent of the Immigration 
Department of the Dominion Government Of 
course opposition and antagonism to Oriental im 
migration has long existed but what makes the 
RiUiation iniquitous and discriminatory is the fact 
that while the Japanese and the Chinese are ad 
mitted urder legislation or agreement, there is a 
specialised opposition to Hindu immigration 

lhat ft British nation should permit the 
immigration of Orientals who are not, and, 'who 
can only with difficulty become British subjects 
and should exclude subjects of the King Emperor 
la indeed passing strange There is also tho pro 
bability that Hindu women would not be poi 
mitteil into tho country though them is yet 
no fixed ru)o on. the subject But gome have 
been prevente 1 from bringing their wives with 
them, and those who have bepn so debarred 
feel that 

• there II diicrimination within dioenminalion flrit 
•geinit them M a race of OnenUIs while other Oriental 
racei are being aam tied and afterwariJa an indirlduatB 
aomo ot wbora are fiToured and others slighted ” 

Whetlier tho Canadian Government is puepared 
for ft policy of abcoluto exclusion or of limited 
immigration is immaterial to the Hindus in tho 
present stage of their agitation "U hat they aim 
at IS that the Iiscnmination which now go obvi 
ously exists should cease , and that- whatever rule 
is made with regard to Asiatic immigration 
should be made I bsoliite and applied impartially 
and cqvi vUy to all Orientals The solution of tJus 
perplexing question should not be deferred lest it 
ftssrame gigantic proportions as it has already 
done m South Africa ^ 
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Albania, the Key to the Moslem World 

Mt Tdford Uncksoa writing m tlic Apnl 
numW of Iho SMern on tin jire‘«nt 

movement of MohnmmiHlivn AltAnmns tovuvrvU 
Chiistnnity, gives fiomo mteicsting ilctuli of tbo 
effect'! of ilnbammctf'inism on Albanian iiitionib 
ty anil prosperity Ifip Ottomaniration policy 
which Ins boon purstiul recently in a pronownceil 
and decided manner has brought tho Alimnian op 
pression to a culminating point The people are 
convinced that Mahammcdanism has been a curwi 
to them and will always bo a curse so long as it 
has got a foot hold in tho land They maintain 
that that religion has never been indigenous to tho 
land and has only been an additional burden bo 
sides the Turkish political Yoke And though 
their conversion to Chnst anity is rapidly pro 
gres^lng, they wish to attach themselves firmly 
to some Protestant faith and naturally revolt at 
the empty forms and ceremonies, tho kissing of 
pictures and the bowings before tlone which are 
so intimately bound up with the Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches lloth these denominations 
have been identified with powerful political pro- 
pagandas, the former on behalf of Austrian con- 
trol over Albania and the latter always asa cham- 
pion of tho cause of Greece, Serwa and Bulgaria 
It was only the two great Protestant nations 
of Britain and America that have stood up for 
the cause of civil liberty, national mdependenco 
and religious freedom and it is but natural that 
Albanian Christianity being the offshoot of its 
attempt at national independence should turn 
with longing eyes to the Protestant faith of tlieso 
countries They demanded a Protestant pnnee 
an 1 exulted in the elevation of the Pnneo of 
Wied to their throne , and they are fully prepared 
for a thorough Protestant evangelisation by mis 
sionanes chiefly English and American Tho 
writer proceeds to detail in a glowing manner the 
thirst of the Albanians for Christianity, tho 
lukewarm attachment of tbo Albanian Mussul 


tnan^ to their own faith, tho case vath viliich they 
could lio proscljtize 1, and tlit spltndil di^cijlme 
of tlio Albinun iiition — i disciplint. “ivlncli fears 
nofooandis URSpoilel by thf life” 

mil which has tlio courage to go vvlicrevcr duty 
c.vUa 

“Ooe« chsrRfl this r»ce with the Spirit of Je*o* 
Chnst snd a weipou will b« formed egaloit whith 
no atroog hold will be able to eteod . . , For the 

bringing of theis people to Chrut . Orest Britain 
and America stand charged before Ood . . For 
inch a reeponto to thie preient vision and call, the 
MaeUr wajU '* 

The coocfuest of the Air 

In a short article m the fit Mm'a CotUfje 
Vajattne tor January, Mr J B Whitfield, 
dwells clc.aHy upon the ‘Conquest of tho Air* 
which has como to be an nccomphshixl fact in the 
past two <lc&ades Ho says — ' 

“The pail eleven ware since the record flight of the 
Wrigbt brothers Id 1903, has been a period of remarkablo 
develepment In the art of flying . . And the 
conquest of the air haa at U«t been aeliioved , the 
conquest of thia last iinconquered of the elementa ” 

Aswwly ft* IC70 Btircilly erpenmcntevl upon 
tho principles of fljing of which ho showod a 
largo and comprehensive grasp Sir George Calory 
in 1770 exhibiteil what was known as a l^icojter 
on very much tho same mwlel as tho modem 
monoplane These pioneers failed on account of 
the dUBcuUy of the invention of an engine of 
sufficient power and lightness “ to pull its own 
weight through tho thin air The development 
of inclined or curved planes has greatly facilitatotl 
propulsion , and the only problem that has still 
to be confronted is that of stability for want of 
which tho neroi lanes pitch from head to tail 
And oven here pendulums, sliding weights or 
gyroscopes have been used as automatic dewcee 
for securing stability AMiiIe the work of perfect 
ing the Eingiblo Balloon has boon iniprovang 
gradually up to the present timo 
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qUESTfORS OF ll^PQRTANGE. 

Europeans auA lodmus in South Africa. 

The Commission (of uhicli Piofessor Chipman 
of Manchester Univor.-ity was tlie churmin) np 
pointc'l to infjmre into the economic conditions 
CTLStifi" uifehrn the Union of South Africa reports 
as follows in regard to competition between Euro 
peans ftnd Imhins — 

The Indian popuUtion of the Union, located 
foi the most pait in Natal, maj be divided into 
thosfi brought theie iindei indenture and those 
wl ofollowed them on then own initiative and at 
tl ( ir own expense Of tho latter in the mam a 
tr I hn^ class, many opened stoics, at first for tho 
supplj of Indi Ml and Native rotjwirements Few 
liavn been drawn into industrial purKUits U is 
clneflj the c\ indi ntnred Indians who are notice 
fthlo 111 laamifactnre The indentured Indian 
of tVie Pirly (lavs, when his term of service expir 
ed, often took up land, and grow vegetables, mea 
lips, and tolmeco To a eortain extent ho re 
indentuicd or took smicowith Europeans, but of 
Uto years ho h vs increasingly entered the semi 
skilled and skill* d trades Today he is to be 
found engage 1 in the Imtlhng trades pnnting, 
Ixiot vcpaiung tailoring, painting, matticss mak 
ingnndothti mi«ci 11 intoiis callings of tho semi 
skillclkinl Alany "O engaged arc Natal born 
Tnli\n« niid of Natil born Indians numbers who 
»p'*ak F ugh»h are employe \ ns cooks, waiters, 
diutrs, \ in men, and in lawyers’ oflices, ns junior 
clerks and touts Tho Natal bom Indian is n 
problem in him«elf lie is often fairly educated 
aivl m mawv owes this etUication to tho self 
Kamfico of hi- lowlv uidtnttiml parent- His 
idncitioii doo- not, however, link on to manual 
lalxiur ns i\ rule, ami ho looks to Ie-« stroonous 
an I luoxt lughlv jwat 1 callmps Here ho finds tltc 
Wav IvrgeU blocked, and nnlnrally becomes di- a 
ti-fi 1 Ibe inajontv who follow fiell work, 
ti'heras re inlentnre*! or free Indians, orwho 
62 


work in the coal mines, brickfields and so forth, 
do not receive much more than able bodied 
natives In othei callings their earnings are 
much below those of whites 

In the skilled trades* the efhciency of Indians 
i« distinctly beneath that of white men, and tlieie 
js doubt as to the extent to which they undertake 
work for vv Jute people So for ns they labour for 
their own people, objection to their advancement 
IS not even plnisible That they perform tasks 
of a not very expert kind in painting, carpenter 
ing, biicklajing and so forth, on the direct order 
of white consumers, is beyond dispute, but it 
would seem impossible to determine the extort of 
tho work in question, and how fur tho skilled 
white man is afiected by it Much of the work is 
evidently that of tho handy man rather than of 
tlio expert ni tisan Again, there was conflict of 
testimony as to the amount of skilled work per 
formed by Indians indirectly for white consumers 
Skilleil Indians work for shops kept by Indians, 
but the degree of recourse to these eliops by whites 
it 18 hopcloRs to attempt to measure It was nlle" 
ed, further, that work such ns the making up of 
clothes, wnB put out by white shop keepers to 
Indian skilled workers, but certain Indian witnes- 
scs examined by your Commissioners ilecUred that 
the bulk at any rate of this woik was done for 
Indian shops to the best of their knowledge 
Again, tlie extent of the trade done among other 
than Indians, by Indian manufacturers employing 
Indians only, is unknown, but it seems likely 
that m cheap tinware, especially for natives, it is 
relatively considerable It may be added that 
skilleil Indians either bring their knowledge from 
India or pick it up through being employed for 
rough work where skilled whites pursue th^ir 
avocations Your Commissioners failed to discover 
©videnco proving that white skilled labour has 
Kuffered seriously from the competition of Indians 
Yoiir Commissioners desire to call attention to 
certain Jlnnicipal action withrefei-encoto Indians 
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including those born in Nfttal, the nim of which 
IS to protect white employment Some }ears ago 
Indians began to show enterprise insmall shopkeep 
mg and simple manufacturing on an insignificant 
scale, and, recently, in consequence, new licences 
to trade or manufacture for sale have been gene 
rally, if not invariably, refused to Asiatics in 
Katal, though old licen< es have been renewed In 
the Cape also, similar action, though possibly not 
such stringent action, has been taken Your 
Commissioners are convinced that the drastic 
course adopted in Natal was harsh and imprudent 
Indians have been left under the impression that 
they are to be indefinitely debarred in the future 
from shanng in the licensed trades merely on the 
ground of their nationality How much unrest 
and anxiety has been occasioned by the unnatural 
system of importing Asiatics on contract is too 
0 ivioi s to need more than a bare statement 
Reviewing the whole situation as regards the 
erm^ otition of white and non white in the skilled 
and semi skilled callings, jour Commissioneis 
conclude as follows — The competitionis greatest 
with the Gape coloured, and next in magnitude 
with the Indians None of the evidence pioved 
that the sphere ) while labour was being ab«o 
lately restricted i tiie Union and the wages of 
the whites 1 ave not fallen It is a plausible view 
that some of the so called enci oacliments of the 
non whites should properly be regarded as a 
filling of the gaps left by the attraction of the 
whites to superior situations, which superior situa 
tions could not have existed in the absence of 
competent people to till the lower positions Sever 
al witnesses affirmed that there was a dearth of 
capable white labour, and tl at a good man soon 
found a better opening for bis talents The com- 
plaints of grinding competition can bo understood 
since anybody who experiences competition feels 
it, even il hia rivals are losing ground Rut lierc 
and there white labmr may have been displaced, 
anl a constant fear of displacement is prevalent, 


which IS comprehensible, particularly ns the non 
white workman usually gets a lower wage Tlie 
low wage of the non white, combined with the 
fact that he readily drops his supply pnc‘' vvhen 
the demand slackens, is apt to cauve a substitution 
of non white for white labour when business is 
deprcssetl rinally, your Commissioners conclude 
that, in initiative, resource and powers of control, 
the white rices unquestionably stand pre-eminent 
It IS important that the rising generation of the 
whites should fit themselves to fill supervisory 
aud highly skilled positions, so that such com 
petition as may be felt in the future may force 
them upwards rather than downwards The 
State and local authorities can assist movement 
in the right direction by providing educational 
facilities with reference to industrial needs Sue 
cess cannot be achieved by the white man in South 
Africa by keeping the coloured man down, but by 
raising himself up 


The-Intas of Soutti Africa 

Helots within the Empiie I How they are Treated< 
Bk H B Ij POLAKi Editor, Akfinn Clptnion 
Tbia book is the first extended end authoritaUve da 
senpticn of the Indian Colonists of South Africa, the 
treatment accorded to them by their Furepcan fellow 
colonists and their many grievancea The book is 
deroioJ to a detailed examination of the disabilities 
ot Indians in Ratal the Transvaal, tba Orange River 
Colony, the Caps Colony, Bcuthem Rhodesia and the 
Pucluguose Province of Mozambique To these are 
added a number of valuable appendices 

Price Rc /. To Subscriheri o/ ths '• Retiww," As 12^ 

M. K. GA''NDHI .Vo'.'i'J 

This Bketch deectiboa the early days of Mr M K. 
«audhi a life his missjon and work in Bonth Africa, 
be chaTacter. his attivings, and his hopea A 
Sketch, together with the ducted 
epeechea and adaressos that are appended, giv« a pocn 
l^r snsight into the springs of action that have im^led 
man to surrender every 
he ever 

Price Ann as Four. 

O A Natesaa & Co., Bnakarama Chetty Birect.Madraa. 
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UHERdNCES OF THE DAY. 


Hon Maiilvi A K Fazul Huq 
^ on Muslim Loyalty 
The following are extincts from the address 
delivered by the Hon ble Maulvi A K Fazul 
Huq, SI A B L , as President of the last Session 
of the Bengal Provincial moslem League held ot 
Dacca dunng the leister Hobdays After dealing 
with the more topical questions, the president 
refuted the charge of disloyalty on the part of 
Indian Slussalmans — 

CnAnQE OF Disloyalty 
A charge of such a eeiious and mischievous 
character has naturally provoked the entire com 
muuity to resentment, and has been fully discus 
Bod and answered by more than one leading mem 
her of our community But our enemies are pei 
Bistent, and their one desire seems to be to pre 
jnlice the Government particularly, and the Bn 
tish people generilly, against the Mahommedan 
community in India At a time hke this, silence 
U liable to be misundeistood, and it is necessary 
to utter a condemnation of these mischievous ac 
cusations from every available public platform in 
the country But while 1 consider a refutation 
of such mischievous charges necessary, I would 
certainly deprecate the use of intemperate langu 
ago or the tendency to bo betrayed into an exhi 
hition of bitter feeling in attempting such a refu 
tition I feel convinced that a dignified state 
ment of the merits of our case would be a sufii 
cient answer to anj charge that can possibly bo 
liid against our community, and would certainly 
couvineo any impirtial nund that when the facts 
are looked at in their true perspective we would 
be found to have been more sinned against than 
Sinning After all what is it that we have done? 
If free and unbiassed criticism of Government 
measures, or a ventiUtion of i-eal grievances with 
a view to obtain redress can constitute disloyalty, 


then not only the Stussalman community but 
every community in India is seditious and dis 
loyal Agitation in the Press oi on the platform 
IS therefore now amongst the most recognised 
incidents of politicsil activity m India But when 
all IS said it must be conceded that the 
Mahommedan community never took to modem 
methods of agitation until compelled by sheer 
force of circumstances to do so The repugnance 
of the Mohamedan community for agitation of 
any kind has long been the despair of the Indian 
politician, and has saved the officials from many 
an awkward and unpleasant complication in the 
administration of adairs of this country The 
absence of oar community from the political plat 
form has formed the sheet anchor of the official 
defence m protecting the bureaucracy from the 
onslaughts of the Indian National Congress 
■Who is Respovsible? 

The pohey of totol abstention from politics iiad 
been suggested by the late Sir Syed Ahmed m 
his memorable Lucknow speech of 1886 and had 
guided the entire community ever sinco And 
even when sorely tned, we had clung to this 
policy in the unswerving faith which we have all 
along had in the sense o£ justice of our Ruleis 
Those who know the history of tho agitation over 
the Partition of Bengal will testify how blindly 
the Mahomedans confided m their Rulers for a 
protection of their nghta and privileges, witliout 
having recourse to a counter agitation, and how 
loyally they had stood by the authorities m the 
fice ofmauences which might have weaned them 
from the paths of loyalty The incidents rehtin" 
to tho resignation of Sir Bamfyide Fuller foi a 
moment Btaggeixd the Mahomedan community, 
but the feehng of confidence in the authontie^ 
again prevailed, and withheld the community 
from rushing into agitation Things went on 
well when tho announcements made at the Delhi 
Dmbor came to us like a bolt from the blue it 

was then that the instinct of self preservation 
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taught oui community to i-esort to political agita 
tion for a vindication of our rights and pnvil^es 
We gave the officials the fairest pos'-ihle trial, and 
they have now nothing to complain If the Malio 
medaiis have taken to modern methods of »g»ta 
tion, who IS i-e ponsible for the sudden cliaiige 
that has come over the community ? lict the offi 
ciils rotiect and answer 

I hope I have said enough to convince any im 
pvitial mind that it was not of their own seeking 
that the Mahomedans took to political agitation 
But I challenge oui worst critics to say tliat there 
ever has been anything unconstitutional in our me 
tliods Our lojalty has alvvaja stood the 8evc*^t 
teats and will survive the mischievous imsiepre 
sentvtiODs of the worst onemies of our community 
Cheeo ot !□£ L&ique 

Gentlemen, 1 have hoard it said that an at 
toulpt IS being made to dissociate the Provincial 
League from the parent organization on the 
ground that the policy adopted at the various 
sessions of the All Iiidii League is not in acconl 
Alice with the views of the majority of the leader^ 
of Moslem tl ought in India It has been {xirti 
cularly urged that the ideal of Self Government 
adopted l>) the All India League does not com 
liieiid Itself to the Musaalmwns of tUisPicsidency 
Now, this M a mitter for eenous conaileration for 
if the two organizations dilTer on such a vital mat 
ter of policy, there mu t he a parting of company, 
\ud we will have to pursue our own course inde 
pendcntly of the All India League llai'|>ily, 
howovi.r, nil these ivpprehen«ion9 arise from aims 
tohception of the whole ‘utuition It seems to 
mo to bo licyond coutvovci^y tlivt Muesalmana all 
U\ci India Lave ai rived at « 'tage of political evo 
lution "hen they inu«t assimilate all the pnnit 
pjga which make for enlightenment nml progress 
Hicro can be no dowbt that the Mwasalm vn* ©f 
Bengal along with their coreligionist* elsewhere 
jjiust light for A Utger larticipition with other 
communities ui the work of uctoil ndanmstration 


of tilt country V>e must not foigrt tint the 
principle of Self Goveiiinienl by meins of rcjio 
sentitive instifeutions lb perhaps the grevttbtaud 
noblest lesson w hicli tlie lieneficencc of Engl mil 
will tticii India Ihis must nccessaiily Be our 
idetl, albeit a distant ideil, for even distant 
ideals have to be kept in view to sene as a 
source of inspiration All that is necessjiij is 
that the peculiai interest of the Mussilman 
community should be jirotected This lias been 
amply seemed by the qualifying phrase tint the 
Self Ooieiiiment for which tin, Slussalinuiis ni-e 
willing to vote is a Self Government suited to 
India I tlimk tins is a sufticicutly elastic doc 
trine to adopt, and I do not beowhy Bengal 
Mahomedans should evince undue iieivousneas in 
tins matter, or sever politic-al connection with 
their brethren in other parts of Indii i>icca was 
the birth place of the League, and it would be 
singularly unfortunate if here in this city we 
adopt a policy which w ould pai ilyse all our poll 
tical activities and sound the death knell of tint 
very orgauiiation which first saw theheht in this 
histone city 

lIlNOU MAU01IEI)A^ liLLATIOSS 
Gentlemen, I do not know if you widtim. to 
refer to lb© question of lltudu Mahoiiied in rel i 
lions, but 1 am alinid 1 mubt make some refir 
ences to It, if only to show tint I have uot lObt 
sight of so impoitnnt » subject m Indian {«htics 
Now, gentlemen,! find that of all the vinous 
topics which tuin up at every political g ithtrmg 
and on every political platform, there is hardly 
any which possesses the pi otean vitality of this 

delicate but undoubtedly iiii{ortant subject It 
has formed the theme of many a splendid plat 
form peroration and has be>tn ieiwated in copy 
bookin«»n8l.yeve,y champion m the ficll of 
Indian loUtics It has boon s.ik1 tint Hindus 
and Mahonvodana are hke the two eyes of a dam 
rol, that tley are like the two Irelhei. being 

aonsof the common Mother, ludm Now, lam 
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not e'onig to repeat aU this All the recommend 
uUoa to peaceful reUtions between the two com 
inunities embodied in maxims as set foith alxive 
nrenUbisedon the utiUtanan considerations of 
poIitic.ll expediency But I would pi ice my own 
itconimondations on a higher basis It raa> not 
bo known to our non Moslem brethren that in 
Fpite of the misrepresentations of our enemies, 
I&Um IS one of tho most tolerantofalltherehgious 
systems of the world Narrow bigotry , mean sel 
(ishness or low ideas of sordid gam are wholl) re 
piign lilt to the principles of our noble h uth 
Ilimhiism, at the same time, has been a by word 
thiough all tho centuiies for a noble embodiment 
of the virtues of chanty, loleiation and justice 
May wo not then, aj peal to nobler instincts of 
tlio two communities to livo in peace and amity, 
a» I togethei fulhl their destinies m the devoted 
Kfci > ICO of tJiou common mother country Need 
ww be told that wo would bo unworthy of oui 
noble traditions if eitliei of us were to chalk out 
pi ns of politic il advancement utterly oblivious 
of the rights and piivilege-i of the other com 
inumtj ? llnpiily, tho best of lehtions now pre 
' uN, and theie is eieiy indication tLat this wel 
come ntato of ivirurs will not only continue but 
fiuccc&sfuUy Uauisb many a disturbing and dis 
quieting fictor from Indian {olitics 
Luuopeans ano Names 
Giiitlt-iiion, I feci tempted to say a fon woids 
oil a subject which is nearest my heart and which 
I cannot honestly ignore on an important occa 
won hko tin liefer to tho treitment meted 
out hj members of the Indian Civil Service, and 
i.iiro{>c:vns generally, to i atives of tho country in 
then various luatund relitioiisiu public and pnv ito 
hfe It 13 a pity that I have to say it, but truth 
comjiei.* mo to “'ly tint some of tho present day 
hagU bincn who come out to this country, scHom 
inaV .0 any eli ,rt to conform to tho«‘e loftj ideah 
of chanxeter which mvik the true gentleman and 
"1 ich have made tho Bri*i6h people great awm n^ 


the civilized nations of the world I f>peak from 
personal experience when I say that I have come 
across Civilians who are sadly wanting in com 
mon urbanity of behaviour, and who do not caro 
to show that due regard to feelings and prejudices 
which appeal so strongly to the Oriental mind 
Now, this IS most regrettable, and so far 
as the Cmhans themsolves are concerned, 
extremely reprehensible WTietherthe Cuilians 
are our masters or servants, nothing can 
absolve them from the necessity of behaving like 
gentlemen in their dealings with the natives of 
this country Thevarious commnnities in India 
Imo already reached a stage of development when 
Indians can force Englishmen to conform in prac 
tice to these abstract principles of morality, which 
Englishmen wish to teach us in theory IVe all 
hear so much of Indian unrest, but X feel convin 
ced that half of this unrest would disnppeai if 
only Englishmen do not assume an air of superci 
lious arrogance in then dealings with the natives 
of the country Tf the Indians abhoi '^nd detest 
anything, it is the assumption by anybody of tlie 
manners of a bully, and it would be a pity if 
Europeans did not learn this little truth in bpite 
of their long bojourn in this country 
The Task Beioreoij 

And now, gentlemen, before i biing my re- 
•marks to a close,! wish to refer to a matter which 
seems to me to be of paramount importanccin any 
plan of work we may choose to follow in futuie 
on behalf of our community In the presence of 
so many of om veteran and respected leaders, it 
might appeal to be an impudent presumption in 
roe to offer advice, bub I mnnot help saying whit 
comes uppermost m my mmd on such an impoit 
ant occasion os the annual session of our League 
I hope you will nil inrdon me when I say that the 
net result of all the«e Conferences has been the 
passing of fruitless resolutions leading practically 
to nothing It seems to me that tho onareason 
of all this apparent failure of oui ejTorts is thfl 
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utter Avant of orgimaition in all our ivork Theie 
IS hardly any method m our plans hardly any 
solidarity in our efforts haidly any persistence in 
carrying out any programme we may set before 
us Pause and reflect if this is creditable to you, 
01 to the honouied name of Islam whose servants 
we all profess to be Remember that Islam itself 
IS a miracle of organiration and has been a pattei n 
through all the centuries for others to follow Re 
membei that the most highly developed organisms 
which now rule the woi Id have primarily drawn 
their inspiration from the basic principles of our 
noble faith Remember that the glorious victo 
nes achieved by your fore fathers in face of al 
most insuperable dilhculties were solely due to 
that CO operation and unity which Islam and 
Islam alone has taught mankui 1 Remember 
that the pages of history are re^ lete with instan 
CCS of indomitable courage, dootion to duty and 
noble self sacrifice which enabled the early heroes 
of Islam to wm for you an honoured position 
amongst the civiliied omamuuiUea of the world 
Remember oU this and bucUe your armour on be 
half of your fallen community Do not let the 
failures of the past damp your courage or lead 
)oi to brood over your fate m silent despair 
Remember that nations are by themselves made, 
and that an attitude of servile dependnnce on 
oil crs IS unworthy of the best traditions of Islam 
Let us gird up our loins, Ixinish our dilfeiences, 
heal the wanton wounds of party strife, close up 
our ranks and 1 have no doubt that the heavenly 
hght that shone on Senai and the caves of Ilira 
fourteen centuries ago wiU lUunune our hcarta 
and win for ua that honoured place in the hierar- 
chy of communities to which we are justly enti 
tied under the tegis of tlie most enlightened 
and pi'Oj.rcRsivo of the civihied nations of the 
world 


Bnton and India 

Tho Hon Mr B Chakravarti, the President 
of the Bengal Provincial Conference, pleaded in 
his excellent address for the Governments co 
operation with the people — 

‘ Unless the patnotism and prosperity of the 
pteople are enlisted in favour of British supre 
macy, he said, ‘ no plan and no mode of Govern- 
ment and no precaution and no palliative measure 
it may taka under the existing system and con 
ditions will be of any good either to the continu 
anco of British supremacy or to the real welfare 
of the people Legitimate and constitutional 
political agitation should, therefore, be utili^d for 
the purpose of drawing attention to certain fun 
dameotnl defects of the existing system of Gov 
eminent, the removal of which we feeltobeessen 
tial for our material well being and the internal 
development of the country We want more 
money from the Government for the actual Bolu 
tion of our problems, and for the removal of our 
crying needs attention to which cannot with safe 
ty and justice be deferred any longer Whnt are 
in the way of our securing adequate funds for 
this purpose ? The first is a more costly foreign 
odroinistmtion than our resources can bear The 
fact that the civil administration of tho country is 
confined to a handful of Europeans, about 200 
in Bengal, is perhaps an evil inseparable from the 
systom of a remote and foreign domimon but the 
defect and ngours of this evil have to be mitiga 
ted b} a statesmanship which is intelligent and 
far reaching There is however, a distinct ten 
dency m the opposite direction, vjz , to prefer im 
ported dearer labour to mdigenonschenper labour, 
thereby further increasing the expenses of an ad 
mmiatiation which is already too costly for the 
country ’ 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Colonial Ingratitude. 

The Leader writes that the pitiful extent of the 
colonial prejudice and ungratefulness towards the 
ooloiued population was probably uncautiously 
admitted in Parliament by the present Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Harcoiirt, during the discission 
upon the Colonial Office vote, when he related 
of the labour of the black nod the brown men — 
Jtost of these colonics a century ago were 
loaning under the yoke of slavery ; others less 
han lilty yearn „go „ero in the throes of 
harbansm. But slavery and indigenous barbarism 
•me given way to abounding prosperity, for 
h«e sunny lands are now covered with cotton 
helds, and cocoanut groves, cocoa farms, and rub- 
er plantationa, The increase 'of vegetable ex- 
ports from the British Crown Colonies and Pro. 
teotoratesdiiri.g the last seven years has risen 
from i20,108,000 to i27,042,lil0. In 1912 as 
■ouch as i47,000,000 worth of vegetable produce 
ws supplied by homy black and brown hande 
towards the world's comfort. 

Asiatics in British Columhia. 

I‘ is regrettable to note that the Itoyal Com 
•uission appointed by British Columbia to consider 
e question of immigration recommends the total 
elusion of Asiatics owing to the impossibility of 

their absorption into the Canadian nation, even 

hongli they became citizens It is therefore not 
surprising tliat the Punjab Governmeol should 
uvo anticipated this state of thing, and issued a 
™mmnniq„e learning intending emigrants from 

Wa fo™”"'! ‘’"“'‘’■"E ‘u Drilish Oolun.- 

^umseamh of employment. Intimation has 

« Goremment 

Colnmbm, and propose to prohibit the land- 
E'U'ral or nn- 

1 cd labour classes until Mmch 31st neat. 


Hindus in America- 

The Samar says that repiesentations have been 
to the Immigration Committee of tlio 
HoiisoofEopresentatives of tho Unltod States 
and to others who may be inteiostod in tile ques- 
tion of the British Ea'st Indians. Tho history of 
Indian immigration to the D.S.A. is given — 

laiTd '"“"Sruhou from British 

fleet ii„„,ii.„„is “rr of 

o1m 8 riz,profei8ors and lecture™ wT,. educated 

by the atmosphere of freedom, attracted 

for them to express publiclv and uriet. possible 

theughte on ph.losVhy! rehlon ^ 
AmoogtheaewereSwaroiViygj.® . other things. 
Parliament of Religions tn the 

Ram and many others. These mef mr" ^ a®?. Swami 
atudeut class of whom at ni.oo»..®»”su followed by the 
scattered through ' t^dikS'cSifenTri?®*''^ 
in the various parts of Araerioa Th« fk ^ ®”'*'®9 

tra, redin’,'' 

They pve the following reasons to urge that tb 
Bntish East Indians should not be eW 7 ^ f * 
"E'flded from the D. S. A. 

are progresstre. vTr^re^anS 
•or part of the Unuej stale. ^ •'obmaliz, 

fl'“?'«'''o>o"VJSmro"y;*"S,*"’, "bo.eroli- 

the loimiEianar 4„, "ooi'Eraot. enleriag uJue? 

(D) The ComiDOn Law nr r i 
obeyed from youth no ** they hfirm 

S'Ss:F--SS=‘i-‘? 

Ail the fibove aiptions, s-nTs t}.« c 

~hycnndidsndii„pr;,,J~^he 
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Indentured Labour m Fiji 

Hr Riclnrd Pipei of the Hetholist Induui 
MiSMon m Fiji, who has had sit years close ac 
fjuaintance with tlie working of the immigration 
system in Fiji declare^ in the columns of the 
'Statesman that the system is essentially had and 
ought to be radically altered at once He advan 
ces the following reasons and is prepared to ewbs 
tantiate his statements with further evidence 

The recruiting of emigrants is founded on mis 
lepresentation notwithstanding all the Govern 
ment s so called safeguards Every imaginaWe 
subterfuge is used to decoy the simple country 
people into the Depots Once inside the Depot, 
very few ever csaipe without five years of debas 
mg senntude I had not been in India more than 
a fortnight before two cases came under mv 
notice In one instance a woman was brutally 
ill used in the attempt to forcibly deport her to a 
Depot In the other instance a recruiter was 
murdere \ by some villagers as a protest against 
the recruiter’s methotls Omitting the cnminals 
and wastrels generally, who are but fugitives from 
their own land I firmly behave that the great 
majority of the emigrants, if they knew before 
hand the real conditions abroad, would sooner 
stsive in their own land than risk the El Dorado 
pictured to them 

The writer says that the dissolution of ibe 
family ties and the breaking up of the caste have 
resultfsi in utter demorahration The Indian 
Government says he by seeing that forty women 
arc appoi tioncd to one hundred men silently oc 
quie'ccs in the moral degradation In fact lie 
bclievea that in Fiji tho “morals of the poultry 
yarl are prevalent And crimes of course are 
nbnormal The writer insists on immeliate steps 
nnd education is the first remedy he suggests 
punng tho twenty five years that the Indian 
immigrant has been m Fiji there has not been 
ftfti tod a single school for his b enefi t This la 
•innlorablo 


Indians in «he Straits 
It seems that tluro is sonu agitation against 
the almissionof Indians into the clerical and 
other Mibonlinato appointments m the ‘Struts and 
thoF M S Wopresume, «avsaeontempomry,that 
tho objection applies also to the Cevlonese The 
mercantile community has alrealy set its face 
against the employment of Indians and has su^ 
gested that Government should do the same In 
fact a correspondent in the ‘slraUs 7 t}te 3 savs 
that the Colonial Secretary has taken steps to 
exclude Indians from Government Service As 
long as the local Mipph of men for tIie«o position® 
•a not forthcoming there is not much danger of 
the Indians and for that matter Ceilonesc licing 


exciuie*! irom Oovernment Semce The Va<iras 
Vmt which has displayed quite a reasonable and 
magnanimous vindication of Indian interests m 
the nntish Colonies says with perfect justice in 
regard to the situation “ If this suggestion is 
acted on we will be liaving reproduced in the e 
Colonies ft condition of affairs similar to that 
existing in South Africa The Indian is welcome I 
and valued as an agricultural labourer, but di«cour 
«g«Uhe moment he turns to some other oocii 
pationor profession an 1 begins to comjvote with 
the local inhabitants 

An Indentured Indian in Natal 

llieAafal says that Mr Moonoosamv 

^"•d« an indentured Indian made his periodical 
aj^mnoeinthe First Criminal Court. Du.l«i« 
.w th, first 1 , 3 , 

roatsdsfisre, to fits o,„ 

Sir D„„os„ McKonne nt Nottii, thorn 
111. Court, „„d h. ^ 

months™ prison n.shUinhipord.^ithstL 

wl t7T'’'"°' 

" tho I>r„t„tor or , 
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Muslin Fabrics of Gwalior 
InaM^ttothoNitiioSMe of Gmlior m 
Centnl India, Conmil B An, saiv somothms of Uio 
famoii, OhaiKlon ™„sl.n fabiico of very (i„o tor 
to™ and oacellontly made of or cotton of 

elicato tints and with or n.thont sold or ail, or 

ircads blended in II, e wealing This State for 

a great raiser of opmin, now gr„„, 

fTetr"’ 

actones and one oil mill Hand loom and pit 
oom wealing are among the home indiistnes 
aoarse blankets being one of the manufaetnres 
la the city of Gwahor, Mr Baker found a factoiy 

nufae uring woollen carpets of choice desig^ 

ad finish, and also obee.ved that the chief of the 
Ispartraentolcommeioeand industry ,s tiying 
to doiolop the aloe fibre industry ^ ® 

Criminal Trials m Travanoore 

ta roplj to some suggestions made at the last 

cr?m„ P™'hncnt of 

«.mo and criminals, the Travanccre Durbar have 
dscideduottoiutioducerrnlhydury into Z 

7 c”r P“»«b 

Itl a "T"’’ 

™ “ “ P»’'iWe. to issue rules for the 

mauagemout of the same and to raise the feci.,, , 

t arge of under trial prisoners from feu. t! :':: 

t^icknms daily (A chuckram rupresouts seieii 
P of Bntishindnn money ) 
state Aid for Dairy-Farming m Myao e 
TheGorerumeiit of Mysore has now ucco.ded 

action to cortnm rules under which loans „.,d 

taaocssious wil, hereafter he gmnted to pc sons 

dairy farming I„ addition to peemuar. 
js anee I 

si sulhcent gmrmg gro.i.id .„d 

biulhnl t'''’*’”™"™'"”'" ""““a »f 
dell ^ npphcationa hare nireiily been 

le hi -“-fie 

tat held out sbonld prove attmcliie toothers 


The New Chief Judge of Mysore 

H.„h Court luis accepted the Chief Judgeship of 
jsoro orfiso yeaip from the 20th July Tho 
™ no doubt be reeled nuth sat.sfaetl 
y re In Madras, honovei, there will he 

ablest Id 2 of of Its 

ablest and most respected Judae- ir. is fh 

^the.ato.S..,,e.uuderM.llo;„ 

-'-ooforud Z 

Civil bemce in Ififi*? i t, 

ap‘=;r;-srff;" 

and Mrs Miller have enjoyed wiL , 

Madras ^ ^ “® Popularity m 


Of a Eanee 
•lb® Raneo Rampnya Sahib fiaat c 
Eampriyn Sahib of Rniah Part K ®""°o 

S«^'^.o.r.d,edo„TeZrZ 

N.wa, Kothi, Lnefcuow, afteZ proZ 

“ Her death,’ gays n rnv ^ ilJnesti 

^oom over the Port towZZp Z “ 
the Rnneo was not onlv m as 

‘or people, hut s.mZZrerZe'’™”^''' 

necomphshed lady, well vers , ”” 

‘-.Pors.u„,m.Z:ZrZg""r' 

were charining and her hn * ^ “•'^nners 

Soaerd Girls' SchooTs Z T""'" 

-nthlysubscwpt.ZLrZrTtT"^""'' 

ahostoffnendsamon?Fn„j u hrd 

^Ih in India and EngIaZ 

her husband, the Ikajah tn p '’ocompamed 

rtenhewaainviiedtoLttendttf Z 

H.S late Majesty King Blwa.d VrZ°’“‘‘™ 

more than one interview will, jr “ ‘«d 

Alomndra, who was evtremel “oJ°o‘^Qneen 
and deeonrted her with her oZ'"‘' “""'o 

with the Coronation Gold Medal ‘““da 
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Mysorfi Industries 

Tho Mysore ■xutbonties have is^sued through the 
InJustnes and Cemmerco Committee of the Eco 
no me Conference there an encouraging aet of 
rules for assisting commercnl enteipn^e in the 
SUte T-hey provide facilities for industrial in 
vestigation of all kinds Any person witli the 
necessary qu'riificstions may apply for a poimit to 
pui-suo investigations of the kind He has first 
to report himself at Bangalore, aihero his weden 
tials will be examined and his railway faie from 
his starting point be refunded Ofiiciils appoint 
ed for tbe purpose wiU then consider his inaesti 
gation proposals «nA the applicant mil then Ime 
to submit wrtliin afortniglit a preliminary report 
on the work ho proposes to take up The antlio 
Titles will considei thn report and if his propo«i 
tionseem a sound one the State Ooveinment wiU 
help him “The inie«tigator will be allowed 
to bring capital if ho can eoromand it and 
start tho hukinesa with auitAble coocesaiona vmder 
sanction of Goiemmcnt If the miestigalorcan 
not command capital he will, if he wants, be giien 
nil facilitiea and help for canvassing and securing 
capital locally if suck a eoiirsn is possible, the 
State furnishing a part of tho capital if considered 
desirable by Government ” 

Mr H Shemng and Bikanir 

Mr llerboit Sherting of the Indian EJiica 
tional Scrvico and Director of Education in tho 
Bihatvw Stale \s t\ow retiring from l«s well 
mente 1 office in tho Dorbor after a distinguished 
aareer of S') years’ Service in India He succeed 
Oil Abeiigh Mnekay, the Tutor to the late Rajali 
of Itutlam, and wi 1&R7 joinc*! tho Mayo CJollcge, 
to whidi he was attached for 25 years In 1909, 
Mr Sbernng pubh^bed his “ Ilomniwe of the 
Twisted Spear ’ winch may bo described as an 
“Epic of the llajputa ’ In 1011, Mr bbemng 
fol’oweil with a collection of shoitstonos entitled 


INDUSTRIIL Ann COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Indian Weights and Measures 

Tn oommumcnting its views to the Indian 
Weights and Measures Committee, the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce does not consider that any 
changes should bo male in tho existing weight 
of the tola It also says that if the metrical sys 
tern 18 introduced m the United Kingdom, India 
should conform thereto Regarding the method 
which should be adopteil foi distinguishing bet 
ween condensed milk and skimmed condensed milk 
the Chamber incUres to the view that the figure 
12 per cent , as proposed by Government, is un 
duly high, and that 9 to 10 percent of fat would 
be a fair standard The Chamber has mformed 
the Government that it supports the repre'enta 
bon made by the Bombay Trades Association in 
favour of the hall marking of gold and silver plate 
in India 

Scientific and Industrial Education 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association for 
tho advancement of Scientific and Ind«<tnal 
Education of Indians held recently, theHonble 
Rai Sita Nath Roy Bahadur, the Piesident said — 

Tho Asscfeiation had been working for the last 
ten years and had sent about three hundred boys 
to dilTerent ports of tho world Tho prospect of 
employment of stu lents, however, was not bright 
biotwitUstawding many difRcullies and discourngo 
mont-s tho Association was prospering He pray 
ed that Go\«wvn%wt would do aB to promote tho 
vndwstnal development of the country The Cr«t 
step in Uiat direction would be the immwliato es 
labhshment of a Technological College m nil 
ProvincMvl Capitals If tiiere was a revival of 
arts and mdustnes if numerous classes of people 
who formerly m,l«isKd ^ ^^ts mid industries, 
caw resuscitate their former trade and cnlhngs ami 
find markets for thoir ni tides and thereby acquire 
enough money we should hear less and less of 
unrest and discontent 
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Cocoanut Products in Ceylon 
The market for Cocoanut products in Ceylon 
has, according to a 2imw correspondent, been ac 
tue throughout the past yeai, and phenomenally 
high pncci have ruled in spite of large supplies 
In respect of piioe both cocoanut oil and copra 
have 6ui passed all previous records — in fact th» 
loweat quotations dumig 1913 were only slightly 
below the highest evei pi-eviou»l> recorded The 
trade in cocoanut oil, though not quite equal to 
that of aorae previous years, was neveitheles* 
quite satisf ictory Desiccated cocoanut has als* 
had a very satisfactory jear and the ptoduction 
has been Larger than ever before Pnees have 
be<»n on the whole steady, following much the 
same course as copra The trade in fibre has been 
gool, if viewed from the point ol new of quintity 
though the recent range of prices has been too 
low to make the industry a very attractive one 
There has been a steady demand for mattress 
fibre and prices have gradually improved through 
out the year Bustle fibre, on the other hand, 
has teen a languishing market, and prices at the 
momoiit me most unfavourable to producers As 
reg vrds the future of cocoanut industries gene 
rally, tho outlook is distinctly bright Though 
the wren o! cocoanuts in hearing is increasing 
yearly, nnd scientific cultivation is resulting in 
greatly imjirov el crops, the production cannot 
keep pace with thoever increasing demand Under 
tUeso circumstances the continued prosperity of 
the industry is assured 

Trade between India and Japan 

Tralo between Indu and Japan i* increasing 
by leaps and bound-< The increase in imports 
com Tapan has been pKoiiomenal within a short 
>criod of four years or so Japaneso matches im 
•orted into India have jumped in value from 12 
vkha to 39 lakhs and thcro is every prospect of 
I further increase In the case of silk goals, cot 
on hosiery, glass and glassware also, the increase 
s strikingly Urge 
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The Battle of the Gauges 

In a lecture befoie the Diat India Association 
on the 20th of April, Sir Guilford Molesworth 
strongly condemned the vaijing gaUj^es on rail 
ways in India 1 orty y eais ago, said Sir Guilford, 
Ijord Roberts successfully piotested against the 
break in gauge between the iiontier and all im 
portanfc systems in the rest of India This vio 
tory would probably exert more lasting eflcct on 
the future destinies of India than his most bnlh 
ant military successes, but the mischief of vary 
mg gauges had assumed such gigantic proportions 
that immediate or drastic action was out of the 
question He advocated minimising the evil by 
restricting the metre gauge as far as possible to 
defined areas, while aiming at the gradual conver 
sion to the standaid gauge as traflic outgrow the 
capacity of the narrow gauge 

Lord Roberts, presiding, said that in the Afghan 
War, when the Force undei' bis command was 
mainly dependent on India foi its supjilies, he 
felt thankful that tbo battle of the gauges had 
been settled m favour of no break at Lahore 

Mr ^©Tl)le Pnestley, of the South Indian 
Railway, while agreeing thit a multiplicity of 
gauges in itself a s undesirable, said that jf the 
Government of 1 1 lia had not had the courage to 
havo tbo metre as well as tho broad gauge, India 
to day would have much less railway mfleage and 
be a poorer country Much of the inconvenience 
from the break m gtuge could bo oiereome by 
pioper crgani«fition 

Tramvug for Aug o-Indian Youths 

Ik is undei-btood that the Government of India 
will shortly be appraiched with a proposal to per 
mit Anglo Indian youths to jomvanous ammuni 
tion and other factones in India, as appi entices 
on special terms These factones would eupjdy a 
much better practical training than any technical 
institute could, and tho scheme would eoablo Gov 
ernment later on to obtain in India expert labour 
which they have at present to get from Homo 
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Burmese Vegetable Dyes 

It IS 1 pit) , says tbe Burma Critic, that Burmese, 
always prone to no\elties, appear to be neglecting 
their own vegetable dy es oJ lasting colours lor the 
more brilliant but aeiy quickly fading imported 
aoibne dyes from Europe Any one who knew 
the cotton sat njs made in Up^iei Burma in the 
time of luug Mmdoon and compared them with 
those manufactuicd at the pi-e'cnt day would see 
how they ha\e deteriorated in weanngqwahty 
The old ones looked well after months ot hard 
wear The dye then used lasted as long as the 
material and stood any amount of washing The 
present day saimga look very nice, but they lot® 
their colour after the fiist wash, and apparently 
they aieonly moile to sell The importel dye* 
will not stiud washing but we suppoeo tbat tbeir 
first cost 13 cheaper th.m the bne old vegetibie 
dyes and hence the latter aie discarded At the 
di tnct shows, which are occasionally held prize* 
should be ofTerod for cloths manufactured eolely 
of Burma material — dyes included This might 
perhaps encourage people who make these niticle* 
to u«e only \egetable dyes Very few, if any 
do so now, and probably in another ten yeors the 
use o! such dyes wfll be forgotten Bumese 
elders, who have the interest of their local mdus 
tiics at heart, should take up tbi« matter before 
It IS too late Even if they ha%e to pay extra 
cost, if every liurmeso family in tbe Proiince 
bought oueeiiuny, one loongi, and one Aufao yearly, 
dyed, with Burmese dyes, a demand would spring 
up for Eucli articles and their manufacture would 
be encouraged and work given to some hundreds 
of Burmeso familio- which they could do in their 
own homes It ism such way*, demanding no 
special oulUy and no self sacrifice, that the Bur* 
mans by n little tlioughtfulness can help their 
country to prevene it* industries dcsjnto tbe 
foreign iniaMon 


The Madras Ground Nut Trade 

B tom the outturn report of tbo groundnut 
crop of 1913 14, recently issued by the Director of 
AgncuHuro, it will be Been that, notwithstinding 
the heavy damage caused to the crop by the di&as 
trous floods in South Arcot, the probable outturn 
of the Presidency for tbe ye.ir will be 411,320 
tons of ground nut in shell, aud that the acreage 
under cultivation IV 1,175,200, or 27 per cent 
more than that sown in the con-esponding penod 
of 1913 The avenge irea under ground nntiii 
Madras is 70 per cent of the total area under 
ground nut in British India, which makes one 
realise how important this protluct is to this 
Presidency ft is more than probable, says 
the Moilraa J/atf, tliat :Madi-as this year 
will show an even larger export trade than 
It lias in the past few years, and that when 
tbe Madras Renigunta metro gauge section of tbO 
Madras and Southern Mabntto Railway is cn- 
pleted, tbe produro of tbe whole of this no r nnd 
important ground nut area will find its w y to 
this port, making increased facilities foi cnbng 
with it absolutely necessary 

Rearing of Mulberry Silk Worms 

A recent Bulletin issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, is entitled “ Instruc 

tions for Rearing Mulbeiry Silk worms, by Mr 

M 1« Pe, Sericulture Assutnnt to the Imi>erLal 
Entomologist In a prefatoiy note, M A J 
Grove, the Ofhciating Imperial EntomQlQg.*t,, 
says that the mcthwls described m the Bulletin 
have all been thoroughly tested at Pu^a, nnd con 
MderaWe attontion Imsbeen paid to the selection 
of varieties which wall j,eld the best result*, and 
patUcularly to the introduction of European uni 
vollme races which are suitable to the plains of 
Inha It IS beUeverl that i! rcarore will start on 
tl e lines suggested in tho Bulletin, a great im 
provement in quality and outturn wall result 
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The Railways of India 


The Bombay Banking Company 


Accortling to the Modem lievxtv}, tho total 
\nileage of railways open to tmvel in India at the 
end of 1912 ivas 33,483 miles Of this mileage 
more than tv.o thirds is owned bj Government, 
and a little more tlun one fifth is also worhed by 
the btaU. In this am included the Eastern Ben 
gal, North \\estein, and the Oiidh and llohil 
khand lailwajs Among those owned bj the 
State, but woikcd bj syndic ites are ♦the East 
Indian and the Gicat Indian Peninsula Railivajs 
The writei of the papei, a Bengali gentleman, 
holds that the State should, in the mteiests of 
taxpayers and of the public generally, both own 
and work the railways ot the country He says 
that the high state of etlicienoy, as well as the low 
rates of tmvcl and tinlhc, are due to tho fact of 
Government ownership The e irnings of private 
ly owned lines, ho maintains, go not only into ihe 
pockets of individuals, but of foreigners since it 
» foreign capital they are run on, and hence all 
this wealth is lost to the country In spite of 
the low rates at which people and freight ate 
earned the earnings of the railways aro very 
large The gross earnings of tho State roads in 
1912 was fifty fiiecrores and nine lakhs, and de 
ducting working expenses and interest of capital 
leaves net receipts of mne crores and sixty three 
lakhs It IS stated in the paper that the East 
Indian Railway at present brings in a couple of 
crores annually to the Goiemment, but the esti 
mate is inado tint with Government cantioh an 
additional amount of eighty eight lakhs would 
accnio which now goes to the synheate It is 
also held that under Government ownership rail 
way ofiiciils, high and low, ba>e all the incentives 
to faithfulne.s and efficitncy, since tho State 
laanagement inaoUes the principles of the other 
bmnehes of tho civil service For this reason, it 
H affirmevh "O luivo always on the State railways 
n superior class of men 


Sir Balchandrv Krishna and the heirs of bis de 
ceased brother had offe*'ed to pay lls 2,25,000 in 
cash to the official liquidator in fulldischargo of their 
liabilities Under the dii-ection of the High Court a 
meeting was convened of shareholders and creditors 
of the bank to discuss the offer Tho official liquid 
atoi'^srepoitto theChamber Judge showedtbat 40G 
creditors attended the meeting representing claims 
of an aggregate value of Rs 4,34,178 odd, as well 
as 51 share holders bolding in all 732 shares 
Altogether 265 creditors voted m favour of 
settlement, representing claims of an aggregate 
value of Rs 3,04,786 15 5, while 143 creditors, 
claiming Rs 1,20,491 3 2, voted against settle 
meet Among the shareholders 31 individuals 
holding 588 shares voted in favour and 14 persons 
holding 144 shares voted agaipst the proposal 
After hearing counsel who opposed the oflor, the 
Chambei Judge has now sanctioned the settlement 
Indian Railway Conference 
The next meeting of the Indian Railway Con- 
fercnce Assoaation will be hold at Simla on Mon 
day, the 2l6t September, and subsequent days as 
maybe necessary There are 52 subjects for dis 
cussiOQ already on the agenda amongst which the 
more important ore the questions of the cold sto 
rage of fruits for carnage by railway and the 
question of elevator warehouses as an alternative 
to additions to stock for the transportation of 
grain on Indian railways and the question of tho 
technical aducation of the railway staff in India 
The other subjects are connected with the gene 
tal adnumstration of railways in India 
A new Factory at Caheut 
■VVo under^nd that there is every probahihty 

of a factory being shortly established at Calicut 

on the north bank of the river at Peroke for the 
manufacture of paper from bamboo pulp A 
favourable site has already been selected and good 
Water is said to have hoe*, 
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An Indian Garden in New Delhi 

In a charming paper read to the Society ot Arts 
Mrs Villiei-s Staait entered a plea for the 
construction of a leallndian garfen iii connection 
mth the Viceroy n PdKce or Vi eregal Lodge in 
the ISe'v Delhi Wiites a contempoiary — 

‘ We hope this wiE not fall on deaf ears The 
Engbsb garden, as constructed in India, » very 
often, se far v> design is concerned an atrocity of 
gravel drives and mis shappenilowei beds without 
meaning or beauty whereas the Indian garden is 
a thing of beautiful design and ancient symbolism 
appealing alike to Hindu and Mussulman Mrs 
Villvers Stoat t has made a special study of the 
subject and ee hope she is not too late to obtain 
a hearing from the deirigDers of the new Delhi 

Qlhdras Rica Ctop 

The Department of Agnculture Madras, has 
issued tho following dnal outturn report of the 
nee crop of 1913 14 

The total estim iteJ uiea under nee id the 
Madras Presidency for the year ending 1913 14 
is 11 031,800 acifs, which is practically the same 
as the actuals for 1912 13, being only 8 per cent 
Increase The only conetdevahle increase w in 
the Coastal districts of South Aioxit, Ciuogleput 
and 'lellore, where the North mon«oon was 

exception illy copious On the other hand, the 
Central and Ceded Districts report decreases in 
area In other places the cultivation is normal 

The outturn H estimated at 84,319,000 cwts , 
of cleaned nee as coinjAved with 88,693,000 cwts 
the reported actiul yield in 1912 13 Itis doubt 
ful, however, whether the total yield oFtbePresi 
dency will fall m any way short of last year 
Tho only districts in which the yioll will most 
probably be in the dchcit are Chittoor, &dem nud 
Coimbatore, hut supplies el«ewhere are likely to 
be shgbtly in excess of normal 


The Cultivation of Cardamoms in Teylon 

According to the Journal o/ (he Soctelt/ of ArU, 
nearly every tei planter in Ceylon , devotes a 
s nail propoitiori of his estates to the cultivation 
of cardamoms ns a side issue The carditnom in 
England and Germany especially has an impor 
tant use in the manufacture of medicines as a 
afunnlant aiomatic, and to neutralize unpleasant 
tastes in a variety of medicines in norti em 
Eirope, eardamoRis are used as a spice for 
flavouring cakes and in the preparation of liquors 
In Germany the peidectly dned seeds or capsules 
are sold by almost every groeer as a sj ice for 
curry and for home made curry powders They 
are also ground in little spice mills, and the 
powder is used in making certain kinds of bread, 
m the prepamtion of sausages, in cookery , and in 
tinning fish The essential oil of cardamoms ts 
DOW being used by some of the largest perfumers 
tn France and the United States The oil retains 
Its qualities for an indefinite period, if kept m 
well stoppered bottles In India the well to do 
native classes make large use of cardamoms m 
eookeiy, flavouring, curnes, cakes, and cenfee 
tionery On the Ceylon plantations coohes gather 
by hand the cardamom seed capsules, which, 
spread on trays, slowly bleach and dry in the sun, 
and are thvu chpped, graded, and packed in boxes 
orbagsofSOto 100 lb for export Of late a 
strong demand has arisen from India for dried 
green cardamoms, which are more highly flavour 
ed than the bleached cardamoms 

The Bombay Milk Supply 

Tlie proprietors of Dairy Farms and other Milk 
Supply Compamea sent a deputation to the Mum 
opal Commissioner on the 3rd of April to protest 
against the new Mimicipal by law, which calls 
ujion them to obtain alicense for which the noun 
i»l tee of He 1 a year ts charged ho settlement 
was arrived at, and the men were told at the end 
of the long interview that they must abide by the 
Uw or they would be subject to i rosecutiou. 
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A Landholders’ Association at Kafi:pur 
It IS under contemplation to e'itnbli'ih a Land 
Lolders’ Associahon for the Central Prorinces on 
tU-a of in Bengal, Beha\ , Qndh, 

Mfidias and other parts of India The aimg and 
objects of this body ttiH be (1) Co operation with 
Government in devising means for the peace and 
prosperity and good government of the countiy , 
(2) creating a health} public opinion among the 
people and preventing them from being miFle^l in 
matters ntaU} affecting their well being, (3) the 
consideration and solution of problems aOectiiig 
the well being of the people (4) supplying true 
and detailed information to the representatives in 
Council regarding all points of public Interest 
(6) generally to encourage and perform all such 

things as are conduciio to tho progress and wel 

fare of laiulholdora a class and their fellow 
subjects in all legitimate and constitutional way* 

Grants for Ir igatioo 

The giwnt for the construv.twn of productive 
irrigation woibs m India dimngthe financial >ear 
1913 14 was 220 hkha, but about 20j lakhs of 
this remains unexpended For the year 1914 15 
the allotment will ho 180 Lakhs, ns this is the 
sum which the technical ndnsers of Government 
ray can bo spent in the twelv e months For canals 
m operation the lirgest amount, nearly ten lakhs, 
will go to the Ganj»es Canal including Mat and 
Hithras branches and permanent headwoiks, 
while about 74 lakhs will go to the IiOwerChenab 
Cunl and nearlj C hkhsto the Slandalay Canal 
For works under constiuction the Triple Canal 
project u\ the Punjab wvU ogam receive large 
allotments, while over 1^ Kkhs will bo assigned 
to the Upper Swat River Canal and 14| lakhs to 
the Alahanadi Cinal The Burma canals al«o get 
goo<.l amounts, the Ye u Canal being given nearly 
ten lakhs Some fifteen lakhs wiU be held in 
reserve 


Fodder Famine in the Punjab 

In anew of the scarcity of fodder in parts of 
the Punjab, the Government of India have decid 
edthat, with efteet fiom the 23rd ultimo and un- 
til further orders, the’trcight on all consignments 
of fodder, excepting fotlder for the Army Depart- 
ment, booked from any station on the Railway to 
any station in the Kurnool and Gurgaon Districts 
of the Punjab, shall be recovered from the con 
signor, or the consignee at the rate of six pies on 
per four wheeled mne pie? per kjx wheeled and 
one anna per bogie wagon per mile, and the ba- 
lance of the freight charges, calculated at the 
ordinary tanfl rates, ahall be jimd by the Govern 
ment, and debited to bead 33, Famine Relief, in 
the accounts 

Veterinary Service 

At the annual meeting of the tlnited Provinces 
Veterinary Medical Society m Lucknow, Mr 
E W Oliver I C V D, dwelt on the responsi 
bility of the Veterinary profession not only for 
the preservation of animal wealth of India but 
for tho public health Ho predicted the time was 
not far distant when the Government and people 
must realise the necessity of a strong and well 
equipped Veteiinary Service Several papers 
were read and prites awarded to the members of 
the society It was resolved that the magic Jan 
tern equipment and slides dealing with veterinary 
hygiene be purchased for demonstrations at horse 
and cattle fair? and in villages Hr 100 was also 
subscribed to the famine fund towards the supply 
of fodder to the poorer owners of cattle 

Madras Indigo 

The total area sown with indigo in the Madras 
Presidency up to the end of Noremher, 1913 jg 
estimated (says the Outturn Report) at 56,500 
acres, which i? 15 per cent less tlian the area 
aownm the cotreRponiling period of 1912 and 
13 also less than the averages of fire and ten years 
by 40 per cent and 64 per cent respectively. 
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Tobacco Gnltivation at Fusa 

Progress was made during 1912 13 in the 
maestigation of tobacco cultivation at Pusa One 
object of the expcnments is to discover an 1 
develop a type of indigenous tobacco suitable for 
cigarette making 

The only tj pe so far found in Hchar siutable 
for this purpose is known as type No 28 This 
type was grown on a fairly large scalo on the 
Dholi Estate, it was cured on the ground and the 
product was sold to the Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Company at Dulsing Serai It is 
stated that the spreed of cultivation of this kind 
of tobacco IS now only a matter of price If the 
growers are able to obtain a premium to repiy 
the extra cost of cultivating this type the culti 
vation will undoubtedly extend Agooldealof 
seed of this tobacco has been distributed to Behar 
the Central and the United Pro\nnce8 ’ 

It has been found that tobacco growers stifier a 
large amount of loss owing to avoidable causes 
Primitive methods of growing seedlings and 
numerous casualties after transplanting result in 
a Tory uneven crop Experiments have been 
made to remedy this state of affairs, and it has 
been found that by partially sterilising the seed 
beds by heat — either by making Gres on the 
surface or heating tlie upper soil in pans — tho 
seedlings were much stronger and grew more 
rapi lly Other methods of etonlumg such ns 
steaming, are now being tried 

Expenments liavo shown with certainty tliat 
better tobaccos can be grown by careful breed 
mg, and several promising kinds have been 
isolatofl The results obtained on the inherit 
ance of tho factors concerned in the sue and 
shape of the leaf are new, and mark an advance 
in the application of modern methods of plant 
breeding to crops of economic importance 


Cattle Breeding in Madras 

On tho report submitted by Mr H C Sampson, 
Deputy Director of Agnculturo, it is satisfactory 
to note that the AfiJias Government has now 
issued an onler based on his recommendations 
At the instance of tJie Government of India Mr 
Sampson has been for some time past, conducting 
his imaluable cattle suiaey and the results of lu? 
ob^nations and experiments have been embodieil 
m a report of practical value to the agricultunst 
in South India It will be seen that the Govern 
ment have come to the conclusion that the time ' 
has come for them to take on active part in the 
preservation and improvement of the best breeds 
of cattle in this Presidency The work will be 

relegated to the Agncultural Department, to the 

skiff of which will be added a Deputy Director 
with experience in stock raising, whose duty it 
will bo to establish and manage stock farms in 
localities whore a good breed of cattle exists 

A Big Dairy Scheme at Kirkee 
The Bombay Gov emment have decided to in 

crease the scope and functions of the farm winch 
at present supplies milk to hospitals and some 
private consumers m Poona The enlargement 
of the production will be m the true interest of 
economy, and a scheme formulated by tho 
Agncultnrol Department for the daily output of 
100 pounds of milk has been sanctioned and the 


iu\ivision been made in 


HI 0 uiuiget lor 


a non rernrnng grant of Its G4,500 
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MK ALUltD NOlk-b 

Air vifieil ^oye^ has been appointed visitang 
Profe';=»or of Poetr> ftt Princeton Unnersity 
Since his tout Kst jeai in the United States, Mr 
Xoyes has been very popular nith the Amencan 
litenry public, and the distinction la not nlto 
getiiei ft surprise Few poets of his diiy haae 
l>epn more fortunate He had recognition from 
the fir<st, ftnd for some time past, Mr Noyes has 
been, after Mr Kipling and Mr Kenbolt, the 
most widely appreciated of contemporary poets 

TOLSTOY AND DIS ART 

Count EUe Tolstoy, one of the late Leo Tolstoy’s 
sons, gives some interesting reminiccences of 
his fathers litei-ary eltorti When the proofs 
began to amve from the ftttsse, which 

was to publish the novel in serial foim wntes the 
fon, Count ToKtoy vronld read and re read them 
and cover the slips with so many changes and 
non sentences, that it nas necessary for his wife 
to copy them agun In doing this work she spent 
whole nights, but nt last she would place the 
sheets on Tolstoy’s desk that he might dispatch 
them to the tditoi But ToKtoy must needs 
rend them again and make more corrections, with 
the re-.ult tint they must bo re copied, and this 
would happen seveml times Finally, when the 
manuscript had at length been dispatched, Tolstoy 
would telegraph to the editor further changes 
It IS not surprising to learn that the regular 
apiiearance of the story was several times inter 
rupted Befoie the novel was quite finished, 
^Tolstoy quairelled with the editor, KatkofT, over 
tho concluding chapters The wm adds that 
Tolstoy s final opinion of his novel was not at all 
f woumhle, and lie beliov os that if his father could 
have destroy ed it, he woul I willingly have done so 


IIO^OUB FOB AN ISDrA^ POCT 
The Royal Society of Liteinture has just ad 
mitted an Indian poet, Mrs Sarojnii Naidu, to 
the honoiii of Feliowship Tlua is an honoui 
indeed foi it is ncvci lightly bestow c<l and theic 
aie m my who covet it in vain Tho Society which 
was formed in the leign of George lA’' in 1824, 
for the advancement of literature and the pre&ei’V 
fttion of the purity of the English language is 
liimted in tiumbor to about two hundi-ed and 
includes foieigners who have attained literary 
distinction Iho sponsors of Mrs Naidu were 
Mr Edmund Closse and Professor Henry Kcwbolt 
It IS on the merits of her books “The Golden 
Threshold and “ The Bird of Time " that she 
has been admitted It is the first time an Indian 
woman has been thus honoured There are a few 
women Fellows who have done work of distinction, 
among them, Lady Richmond Ritchie, Lady Eve, 
Di Mary Gordon, Mrs Strafford, Di Maiia 
Stopes, and JIrs Margaret Woods, who with 
Mrs Naidu, I epresent poetry Many outstanding 
names in Jitoraturo to day are associated with the 
Society, among them Lord Morloy , Prof Gilbert 
Murray, Robert Bridges, A C Benson, J Gals 
worthy, G Bernard Shaw, Sii A Quiller Couch, 
SirJ M Barrie, J Masefield, Sturge Moore, Max 
Beerbohm, Maurice Hewlett, AA'’ B Yeats and Sir 
Walter Raleigh The foreign honorary Fellows 
represent many countnes and include Professor 
George Brandes, Maurice Maeterlinck, Anatolo 
France W D Howells, Pasquale Villari, Pierre 
Loti and L Nansen The new follows are recei 
ved with old time ceremony in old time wording, 
by the President, the Etxrl of Halsbuiy, or, in his 
absence, by one of the Vice Presidents, among 
whom IS Lord Haldane Mrs Naidii has already 
been asked to contnhute a paper to ono of tho 
monthly meetings of the Society a request to 
which she will accede as soon ns her health 
permits. 
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AN EDUCATIVE MErnOD 

A new method o{ cnnng Btnttering by meana of 
the cinematograph was described to the Academy 
of Science, Paris, lately Dr JIarage, who devised 
it, has found that stutterers can be rapidly cured 
if their mistiten pronounciation of the word K 
shown to them on the film He tahea moving 
pictures of a stutterer and a normal person sitting 
side by side, and pronouncing the same sentence 
This film serves as a model for a course of practice 
which leads to a cure 

moral insteuctiov IV srnooLs 
A Bombay Government Resolution notifies the 
appointment of a Consultatiie Committee to con 
eider from time to time the c\ue8tion of the de\c 
lopment of moral instruction in schools in relation 
to public needs Such a Committee was recommen 
ded by Mr F J Gould, of the Moral Education 
League, London, who cares to Bombay last year 
to advise the Government on, the matter 
AN ACADEMIC ENPERIJISNT AT OXFORD 
A new and interesting academic experiment 
will be started at Oxford next term An Oxfonl 
Tlniversitj Co operative Society has been formed, 
and will open a etore in the High Street 
Membership of the Society will bo limited to 
Members of the Dniienuty, both semors and 
juniors The mam objects of the Society are — 
(1) To teach co operation to Ovford men — its 
ideals, possibilities, and achievements, and to give 
Oxford men an opportunity of coming into touch 
with the movement in a practical way — that is, 
by conilucting their own Co operative Society, 
the “profits "of which will bo distribute!] to 
purchasers in proportion to their purchased, 
(2) to teach the undergraduate to be more busi 
ness like m small ways, and (3) to dimmish in 
some slight degree the cost of living at tho 
University 


njSTOBY AND ECONOMICS 

Pnncipal F TV Bam of the Ihiccan College 
writing to the Ttmei of India, complains of the 
dropping of History and Economics from the 
Bombay University Course for tho B A Tlie 
consequences, he affirms, aro inevitable and diws 
trous Under the old system wlien History and 
Kconotnics were compulsory, the students that 
came out of the Uniiersity were in some itiea««ic 
at least equipped with information and principles 
on which sound political jn Igment coiilil be based 
‘Students will now. go forth without such preparv 
tion, without the one thing needful, a knowledge 
of the past and present of the world ' 

rnooRESS op education in India 
TVe are in receipt of tho Quinquennial Review 
(1907 1912) of Indian Education by the lion ble 
Mr n Sharp, C 1 E , Secretary to the Oovem 
ment of India It is a valuable document nnd 
begins with the ‘ Educational Policy of tlio Go 
vernment of India ’ which was issued on the 
2Ut February, 1913 In his Introduction Mr 
Sharp states the scope of the Review thus “ The 
present renew deals uath education in an area of 
more than a million square miles and among 25'i 
millions of people That is to saj, the survey 
IS confined to about two thirds of the sub conti 
nent of India — the British provinces nnd most of 
the native States winch are in political relations 
with them ” 

OOVERNMEXT AID FOR ELEUBaTART RUDOOI-S 
Tha Government of Madro-s have eanctionc<l 
the proposal of tho Director of Pohhc Instiuction 
to distribute Rs 1,14,^00 among Distnct Board' 
and Municipal Councils foi tho paj ment of extra 
capitation allowance to teachers in Elementary 
Schools, and to utilise Rs 21,700 for paiment of 
the tame allowance to teachers in Government, 
OtrK Schools Tho total charge, lls 1,40,000, 
vnll be met from the ppecial Imperial grant of 
R« 23 hkhs for education provi led m the Cinl 
Budget Estimate for 1913 14 
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THE rilESS AJTD THE rOBLlC 
An importint pronouncement was recently 
made by Lord Shaw, in the Burma Critic case, as 
to the rights and duties of journalists His 
Lordship alluded to “ the time worn fallacy ” that 
some kind of privilege attaches to the piofession 
of the Press as distinguished from the members of 
the public His Lordship said — 

The freedom of the journalist is an ordinary 
part of tho freedom of the subject, and to what 
ever lengths the subject in general may go, so 
also may the journalist, but, apart from statute 
law, his privilege is no othei and no higher The 
responsibilities which attach to his power in tho 
dissemination of printed matter may, and in the 
case of a conscientious journalist do make him 
more careful , but the range of hts assertions, bis 
(.nticisms, or his comments is as wide as, and no 
wider than that of any other subject No pnvi 
lege attaches to hts position 

THE STUDY OP LAW IN BURMA 
A notification was issued on April 18, fixing 
tho bonus of £25 to I C S and Judicial and Ese 
cutive branch of the Provincial Civil Service ofheer 
who obtiins h irst Class in any of the four law 
examinations and a bonus of X50 for First Class 
in tho final examination prescribed by the Coun 
cil of Legal Education lu England for call at the 
bit Advance will be made of nil the fees payable 
m connection ivith admission to one of the Inns 
of Court and on call to the bar Tho advance 
will be deducted later from the officer’s salary by 
12 monthly instalments As an inducement to 
read in the chambers of a barrister a sum of £50 
or half the fee actually paid (whichever is less) 
will be granted as part reimbursement to the 
oflicer adopting this course These privileges will 
be extended to such officers only aa obtain a call 
to the bar within 15 years from the date of enter 
ing Government service 


TDb CONTEMPT Oi COURT BILL 

It IS refreshing to note that the Anglo Indian 
journals nre beginning to realise the danger lurking 
beneath the Oontempt^of Court Bill The States 
man expressed its unequivocal condemnation of 
the measure when it was introduced into the 
Supieme Legislative Council, and now the Pioneer 
has also followed suit The Indian Press has, 
of course expressed its unanimous condemnation 
of the Bill Will not the Government of India 
bo well advised to withdraw this ill conceived 
measure % 

THE INDIAN LAW STUDENTS 

The High Courts in India have recently adopt* 
ed certain Regulations for the enrolment of duly 
qualified hamsters, which have been the subject 
of some cMkieisra The Sub Committee recently 
appointed by the luondon Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students to enquire into the difficulties of 
Indian students in the United Kingdom have 
made the follo'ving recommendations — 

(1) That students should be given the option 
of deciding whether the year prescribed for read 
mg in chambers should be worked out m the 
United Kingdom or in India 

(2) That students should bo allowed to com 
mence their chamber work befoi-e being called to 
the bar 

(3) Ihit thu rule of tho Bombay High Court 
requiring students to road in the chambers of a 
Enropean barnstor of 10 years’ standing should 
bo vndened so as to allow students to read with 
bamstersof recognised standing of any nation 
ality 

THE MADRAS niOH COURT 

Mr O E Napier and Mr O V Knmaiasn-amy 
Sastry have been appointed as temporaly Jndvos 
of the Madras High Court Mr Napier has ptevi 
onsly filled with distinction tho oflico of a Judge 
ot the High Court, while Mr Kumaraswamy 
Saetry>a claims to preferment will be generallv 
conceded, ^ 
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MEDICAL. 

IS TEA Dri>KI\a CAUSING EMiLANDB DECIINE? 
Writing la the Science iiifiinga, a foreign 
critic attributes the apjxirent docaOenco of the 
Bntisb people to the hibit of tea drinkisg, a 
habit nowhere so univei'.al as in the Bntish 
Isles AYoineu and eluldren dnnk tea off and 
orv all during the day Business men have 
to stop their work at inter\al3 to paitak© of their 
tex And in moat inatancea the brew is «icep 
tionally strong It has been estimated that each 
person m Great Britain, on an aierage, takes ■* 
dally dose of 3 6 groins of alkaloid and 9 7 grains 
of tannin consumed in teo Tins means that the 
average teo drinker takes holf fis much alkoloid 
And nearly as muchtannio as the maxioium allow 
ad by the British phormacopmia for >n occasional 
doso And, of course, many thousands of people 
dnnk A great deal more thon the aver tge dose 

CUKE FOR ULOOU lOlSO'flNO 

An nnuouncement before the Irankfort Medi 
cal Society credits Or Lewis llart klarks with 
tho discovery of a cure for blood poisoning Dr 
Mirks showed that, although we have for years 
been in possession of ft great variety of chemical 
subsUnces which, in minute quantities, aie cap 
able of killing bacteria outside the aiumal bod), ns 
soon as these substances are introduced into in 
infoctcHl ftnimal or human being they are without 
^ eSbet, and therefore worthless But Dr Marks 
l\?te \rvvA^r>\'m«i vtrifEvsiry 

cides so tliat when they are introduced uito the 
body they lose ) tactically all power of affecting it, 
but still aflect the bacteria detrimentally One 
of the dmgs, which Dr Marks for tho present de 
signates as >,o 317, definitely cured all the 
animals used tor hvs expenments of blood poisoning 
due to bacilli kwov-u as “streptococci or 
“staphylococci ’ Ho l>eliovesand hopes that ho 
IS yosUfied in saying that human blood putsonitig 
will soon be conqnereil 


CURE ton CANtEI 

Tlio famous Ueidollierg t inctr sjtttulist, 
Dr Czeiny, luportB tho results of thu ti'e-itment of 
4,000 cases of c-mcei Bince 1900 The following 
i*. a summary of the results — Iladiiiin iiiul 
m&sothorium have virtually the same risults 
They destroy c-inctr lcIIs near tho surface, aud 
am euro superficial cancer, but even the so allied 
\ray8 appear ineffective at a greater depth tium 
4 to 5 centimetres The cure is only loc-il The 
inadequate intensitj of the rays not only docs not 
cut®, but actually assists further development of 
the malevolent cells Some kinds of csinier are 
80 powerful that applioitions eqimalent to the 
use of one uiiHigranime for 1,30,000 liouiw are in 
eOectne Dr Czerny strongly discoui ige« the 
ab-indonment of surgical for radium trsitaieiit 
He says ail aises which are evcis-ible without 
specui danger should be removed mid ndium em 
ployed 84 an after cure He adds thit it is im 
possible yet to state whethei the large doses of 
ridium advocated by some Doctors may have 
dangeious after effects 

niSEASS FROM ZOOS 

‘ Beware of your pet dog is the vv iniing note 
sounded by two learned Ii-cnch professors of the 
Pvsteiir Institute, MM Divemn and Chtrles 
colie The dreaded Iitdiin. “ Black Pest lias 
been found nQecting the street dogs of Mwi'=«illes 

T1u 3 pevt in India, s ly s the Pn m corve-pondent 
of tho Jfaif, usually atUcks dogs, and the mort-v 
nnfv per cent 
Tho vanoty of the ‘Black Pest found at Mat>u 
lUesand also at several other southern ports in 
Italy and Algeita w called the “ Mediterrantsvn 
Pest and nearly always attacks cbiWron from 
tho ages of SIX months to three years Tho mic 
robes ate carried by imiwhites from the dog to 
tlieir human hosts, and tho child nttickcd becomes 
fovensh and nervous mid gmdinlly wastes away 
So tar only 2 per cent of cures hue boon rtgu 
tered in 300 cases studied 
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MAaVBTIC SURVCT 

It IS announced that iCommittea vs to meet 
■-hoitly it Delua Dim to consider the future pro 
gmmmc of tlie Magnetic Survey Operations lu 
Iiidu The Committee will be pi esided ovei by 
l)i (iilboifc W'alkei, Director General of Obsci 
VAtonc*, anti the other members will be Lieut 
C/ol Lenox ConyngbarD, and Mr J De Gnafl 
Hiuitor 

TUL CONSTITUENTS OV TOIUOCO 
A foimidible list of the chemical constituents 
of tobveco IS given by a writer in Anwledge He 
atites — “ Nicotine, combined with mahe, citnc, 
and other organic acids, is the chief alkiloidal 
constituent, but small ti ices of other alkaloids, 
mmol}, nicotine, nicoteine, nicotellino, pyrroh 
dirve, and methyl pjrcoUdme have lUo been 
detected ^etWose md catewim peeUt*, which 
sent to givp stability to moat plant structures, 
ai'O, of coui>e, to be foiiiul in tobacco, as are also 
iilbinnitioids, resins, chlorophyll, phlobophane, 
an! other complex organic bodies In addition, 
cilcmm, potassium and magncaium also occur, as 
Well Hh traces of the silts of other metals and a 
Viriety of other acids, and sjicclurine matters 

Till DWOERS OF tELLULOlD 
A Committee appointed by the Dntish Govern 
inent to inquire and report on preciutions neces 
saiy in using, handling, and stoiing celluloid has 
recoin mended m its report, after a c-vreful invesii 
gation requiting more thui a jear, tbit all 
domestic articles made of tins substance be mark 
ed “ inflammable ’ The liondon Lancet, m com- 
menting on the report, notes that it made tins 
same piiggehtion twenty jears ago Lvea then 
eeiioits uccidi-tits had happened ftom the combus 
tion of ct-Uuloid articles, but since that time tbe 
appluaticms of celluloid have gieitly increased 
and tbe accidents from its use hive in some uises- 
assumed the form of public disasters 


A iniEPiiooi SUIT. 

It IS possible says the 2 imeh of Ifidia to stand 
nglit in the hre with this now umfoiin on and 
not even feel warm In fact, after standing m 
tbe fierce flames of a coa\, oil, and wood hre for 
five minutes, the inventor said he did not feel as 
wirm as on a hot July day The leison of all 
this Is that the wearer is env eloped from head to 
feet in cooling Btreams of \v itei and the intense 
beat has not even a chance to make tlie water hot 
The suit IS made of a double thickness of fire- 
proof canvas, and between the two layers of 
suiting theie is sewed at the neck a perforated 
nng through which tiny streams of watei arc 
continually showeied down in between the two 
layers of suiting This water finds outlets at the 
fiiigei tip" and at *he soles of the boots A per 
forited nng also cncii'cles the helmet, showering 
streams over the helmet and suite like a showei 
both With such an apparatns it is possible to 
walk nghtinto the hot fire 

TUB AUTOMATIC TELBrnONt AT SIMLA 
llemiikable results are being obtained with tho 
automatic telephone introduced this season foi 
the first time at bimla The new system h is 
already become popular and enough additional 
subscribers have come in to pay a considerablo 
portion of interest and sinking fund charges on 
the capital expended in making the change 
Taking the eaving eflected m telephone operatoi-s’ 
pay into account, the experiment must be con 
eidered not only as already paying its way but as 
promising to be a source of profit to the Tele 
graph Department In these circumstances, m 
view of the veiy great convenience the automatic 
system afford^-, tlie question of extending its use 
to other stations la being taken up and it is 
understoovl that an experiment similar to tho one 
at Simla will be tried in one of the smaller plums 
sHtions with a view to nscei taming whethei tlie 
Bysten, will work as well m the hcit as it is doing 
la tbe coolei climate of the hills 
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PERSONAL 

BlTt. COX 

Sir Percy Cox, who is to act as foreign Seer© 
tary to the Governraent of India, while Sir Henry 
Mclvtabon is absent on leave, bays the Vadras V«il 
has had an adventurous career since he went to 
the Persian Gulf as Political Agent at Muscat in 
1899 He became Political Resident in the Gulf 
in 1909, and it waa foi him the Late Mr Lonmer 
was acting when he met his death at Bushire in 
buch tragic circumstances very recently Some 
years a^o, when, the attack was. made on the land- 
ing party from H II S Uyaetnth at Dabai Sir 
Peicy (then Major) Cos went personally to the 
scene to make an investigatien, conducting his 
mission with much tact He served with the 
second Battalion of the Cameronians from 1884 
to 1880, when he was transferred to the Indun 
Army pis»iogonto the Government of India a 
year later, when he was employed for some time 
in Consular posts in the Red bca, and on the 
Somali coast 

KINO touis OP umniA 

A kindly little story of the new King Louis of 
Bavaria, who has been raised to the throne ii* 
succession to the mad King Otto, is related by 
the Ooiiiow King Louis it appears, is devoted 
to the German national game of skittles, and ha^ 
long been a member of the leading skittle club ij» 
Wumch, where, aa Regent he rvns a Ireqnent 
playei His promotion to roynl dignity has not 
afitctol this democratic hobby, for, two days 
after the ceremonies connected with his aseump 
tion of the crown King Louis walked modestly 
into the great beer hou«o where the club plays, 
and mado liis way to the skittle alley The meni 
bora were at present rather abashed by the jrU 
mice ol the royal pUyei, but os ho took his stand 
to bowl, their enthusiasm overcame them, and hu 
was heartily cheered 


DR SIR 8 SPDtUMAMA IYER 
SirS Subramnnia lyei, K 0 I E,LL D , has 
accepted the Chairmanship of the Reception Com 
miUeo of the next se^iSion of the Xational Con 
gross to ho held in Madin* There i* no man 
uiora respected in Southera India than Sir Subra 
mama Iyer alike for the punty of his life, hLS 
bober judgment, and Ins gieat intellectual power 
Ue has not been conspicuously associated with 
public movements since his retirement from the 
Bench of the Madras High Court, omng to fail 
ing health and eye sight But ns on© of the 
Preliminary Committee of 1884, Sir Subramania 
Iyer is an old Congressman and his presence as 
Chauman of the Reception Committee will, we 
hope, make it quite a successful one 

sm EtmAllD OBSY ♦ 

bir Edward Grey was expected to visit Pens 
with the King which would have boon a little 
land mark in history, for the Foreign Seerttary 
has never set foot on foreign EOil In 1908 it was 
announced in Madrid that 6u Edward Gray was 
about to visit Spam, and in 1913 Berlin antici 
pated a visit but neither trip came oIT “ For 
twenty eight years my life has been a continual 
struggle to live at home. Sir Edward said a few 
years ago Ue prefaced a speech on foreign travel 
by saying that he was not qualified to talk, on the 
subject, but be promised to make amends when 
time and opportunity were given 

BUAMI VIVEKAXANDA 

H Oupba, says in the limgal«e —’While E nrendra 
Nath Dutt Was yet nn obscure young student, 
lUmknshna pArnmabamsa used to point him out 
to other people aiUing round him saying, » Jlark 
him well 1 He is a hundred petalled lotus— aaWflf 
7 «arf»Mi— perfect m his incarnation and charged 
with a me-oaga to debver ’ Later on the Parama 
hamsa used toe-iy that Vivekananda had work to 
do, and he would be most heard of m the West 
Ikjoile listened and wondered, but never was pro 
phecy truer or more unerring 
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CITIZEN RiaUTS UITHIN THE E5IP1IIE 
Mr Ramsay Jdacdonald wites to India that m 
framing tlie resolution upon Citizen Rights vntlon 
the Empire, recently accepted by the House of 
Commons, he had no part of the Empire more 
clearly in his mind than India and no gneTOnces 
moie prominently m front of him than the griev 
anccs of Indians, both here and in South Afmsi 
While the people of India are giateful to him for 
this kind thought, comments the C<nnm.m.vx«l it 
IS doubtful how far the resolution will hinder the 
Government of India if they should be inclined to 
take advantage of Regulation III of 1818 
Unless that IS repealed, deportations are likely to 
continue If precedents be required to illustrate 
the disregard of the will of the House of Commons 
by the Government of India, we may quote the 
most important among many, ins , the resolution 
iqion the necessity for the introduction of simul 
taneous oxaminatione which Mr BradKugh com 
jvflllod the Liberal Government of 1893 to accept 

Tnr NEW SECTABUNISM 

Ro cannot help thinking, says the Inlian 
.SocjrtZ Jlf/onner^ that the problem of Indian edu 
cation imU be greatly simplified if we had not to 
deal with it as affecting particular sections of tho 
community In tho higher stages, at any rate, 
it sceras anomalous to have separate institutions 
tor Mabomedans and for members of the domicil 
ed community "When these men go to England 
tliey have no objection to study in the sariie insti 
tutions, and why they should require separate 
colleges in this country is more than we can un 
derstand It is a gnevous waste of valuable 
opportunity — not to mention the obnou** waste 
of msteriaj resources — not to lot our young men 
grow up together in the same educational environ 
mont Such unity as is apparent now a days 
arises from almost ejccUisively political motives 


and causes, and this fact undoubtedly accounts 
for the one sided character of our nationalistic 
motrements Cannot Government see that it is 
iiiadenng its own great mission in this land by 
acquiescing m demands of a sectional and sectanan 
character? Whenever Hindus and Mahomedans 
come together they do not speak of their special 
rights and privileges It is only when they 
appiooch Government that they become conscious 
of them, and no wonder that Government is tlms 
led tinconscionsly into the position of seeming to 
be the one retarding influence in the way of 
Indian unity, instead of what it really and truly 
18 the one unifying influence in modem India 

THE GOVERMlEVr OP INDIA 

An address on Indian systems of Government 
was given at the Royal Institution on the nth 
March by Sir Walter Lawrence In the course 
of his argument the lecturer ndvocoted a policy 
of devolution as applied to Bntish India, under 
which the latter country would practically become 
a congeries of States under native rulers with Bn 
tish advisers, very much on the same lines as tho 
existing Indian States, except that the Imperial 
Government nould retain control of the railways, 
currency, posts and telegraphs, commerce, irnga 
tion land tenure and other matters of general 
concern The lecturer who explained that he 
hod spent twenty one years in India, during which 
penod he had served in Rajputanaand the Punjab, 
and had been nssociated with Earl Curzon during 
tho Utters Viceroyalty, said that the Indian 
people had an innate yearning for a personal ruler 
This desire was gratified m the Indian States 
but it was stultified in Bntisli India, where the 
system of Government nas one of bureaucracy 
tempered by bo called popular institutions Tliere 
was no doubt in the lecturers mind as to which 
was the better system where an Oriental people 
was eoncernel Personal rule ensured a better 
system of Government on the whole, even if it 
was sometimes tyrannical 
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TnE rtnorri's >ijs<.joNA«y iv jsw\ 

Ai\ cUiical j)oint t f no IiIUl jinjwrtAncr » «•» 
brought out l)j Mr Unns.vj MivcIlnuM in n 
••poicl) mftilo nt tho ojititing of tt n-ccnl >i 

nrj exhibition in IiCire>.trr llio inflntDn of 
Winlerntlinught and t ducntion i' wgmitlj I'liaii.t 
mg the intnro of the t.i*>h ronfroiiluiglln.rimijw' m 
tnisMoinr} in Indn, *uul Mr ^rnpI>Ol•nU iihl 
coiitiniKxl tliiit tlioip «nion» prol tom nhichrouM 
not M to weigli upon ttia unix I of tlio rvi r 
Many Indiana ncro coming from thoir onn romi 
tri to Ktiglaiid, nn.t i\c were sending them Iwrlc 
worn in clmractor than « hen thej came 'The 
gi-evteot tniasionary entorpm. \fr Mai iMnat f 
n \ \ed, “ la onr own 'ociaf life at home Mia«»on 
ones go to Unmbay Jtndnw and Cnlcutt. and 
t II of thfl spiritaal glorie* of the faith profeasi-.! 
m the Motherland Some of their hcarera ronm 
over here, xialk yout streeta, pemmhnlale yowr 
riocndillys, and go bach mth n snet r on their hj>* 
and condemnation of yiu anl jonp faith together 
That 18 the groatwt trnge<lygoing on m Indta i/v 
day, and boeswM of tt misMonaitea ate haropere-l 
at every twm ' 

THE ARClIITECrs OF lauJA 
“Indian Euihhng* ««i the subject of an inter 
e»tmg atUlreaa by Mr E 11 Havell at tho Hall 
of the Carjx>nlojs Company m Ivoridon, w,th Sir 

K G Gupta in the ehatr 
Tmcmg the early beginnings of Indian nrchi 
«:tiire to the Third Century before Christ, tb*- 
lecturer declared that it had been influenced le««i 
by foreign work than had moat of thegreataivhi 
tpctumi schools of Europe In India there had 

never been any nrti6eial distinction between fine 

art and decorative art and the bust maalrr butld<er 
Ufis also t[.e liest sculptor Tlie history of Xivdi-»n 
avcbitpcture began with tho erection of shnnee to 
Unddha In tho course of bia studies ho Jmd 


come iicrors oil h nco of tho etinUnn of fovi) 
VouiioUiii hilit MHiarJy It" tW Ji nth ('• titury 
Couiiti! , u Inch in< L III Ui‘ ihiinr*- i r t< in 
jd 1, ha 1 » tank fV))iiiiiitt<<> wJi •'■i fmirtioii it v. v* 
to e"0 to the usinr Mi{] !j , it G tub ii f ‘oinniitt'-' , 
ei»tr«r»<d with the IcHjnug in g(x»| oi 111 if fie 
piibfii ganfi ns, an 1 hi forth Huy ivtu I ul 
\o(/n for women III lho>n div*-, for theft wiit 
uofiicn Oonncill irs, and even uoiiien Justins of 
th* IV vet ItiUaji aifhvtt'cturc at th j 1 1 
h) ohouctf nn njtrtorihnary vilihty. J'hflo 
gm( liic {letup s uetY> rh )\vri of tinny Imiitiful 
li(u( UugK which na the WltmT kuI, In 1 Iwtii 
puistnictctl bv mnxlir rr»ft>mi iv, evniiug fpuii 
I fi f to I R / a d ly 

rne arva mama/, 

(ha following [nrticulan* of the prrw»nt num 
)h p. and romjioition of the AryaSannj bp tahi'n 
fp>Mj the C'ciKUr IfefKirt of ItiU* Its (otil 
strength now cxrnoils 34 1000 or about twine 
what it wv» ten year* ago, and ms limtH (fiO 
nnmWr rotiirn- 1 in ISyi Nearly ]mlf the total 
neimW nro fonn I in th" tfoenit, Agm and tlol it 
kbaiil dirwiona in the W'pet of the tVite.1 I’m 
ainrea and more than two fiflhR 111 the Punjab 
In 1901 mernbem of the higher ea»te« such as 
llmiiman, Khafrinnd llama formtwl the 1 idle of 
the Aryas A large pmjiortion, however, of the 
new adherents of tho ‘'^maj are Megha and oG er 
men of low cislo who are ndmitte.1 as “clean” 
after going through a ceremony of piinCcation 
known as ^hvoidt.v In certain districts of the 
Punjab three fifths of the Meghs and nearlj half 

the wlds returned themsehea as Aryas. while of 
Uie Khatn only eight per cent did so. of thn 
Kajasthns four, and of the Ilnihinana, AgrwnN 
and liajputH onO per rent A leading Atya of the 
Punjab estimates that in that prowree Rl>out (wo 
thmls of tho totvl numbers of the Ary v eonsut, 
of {leraons who have been punfieil or i-iieed s-x-r .1 
b through the eirorts of the Kannj 
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AN INDIAN JESTER* 


India was no more than a name to I uro^ic when 
Rajv Birbal lived at the court of AkW the 
Great, throve and jested and discomfited bis 
opponents, and died valiantly in the severest 
defeat the Emperors army ever sufferel Tlie 
medieval monarch of the East had his privileged 
jes*^er just ns the European rulers of tlie mi idle 
ages and although m the Tu lor penod the office 
of the royal mirth maker was approaching its end 
in India the custom still prevailed 


One of the most extraordinary facts about Raja 
Birb vl was that he was a Brahmin while Akbar his 
mmisters and his court were Moslems Ihe Em 
poror indeed was one of the most pious of his faith 
an I that he should have permitted one of an op 
posite religion to such close accosa to his person 
and hi8 throne proves the cleverness and wit of 
Rirbal more than any of the numerous examples 
of Ins adroitness that have been treasured through 
out the centunes What is more Dirbal s life at 
court was one long contest with the Moslem cour 
tiers but he seems to have come out successfully 
in all his trials of wit 

Birbal, a scion "of a pious Bmhtnin family of 
the Siirber sect was born m 1541 At an early 
age he was left an orphan and friendless But 
already his gr^at qualities must have shown for 
the chief pandit of the State of Kahnjor gave his 
daughter in mamage to the young jester and he 
thenceforward lived in affluence But this venaon 
of I IS life hardly fits m with the atorj of his 
introduction to Akbar It is rohted by an eru 
dito Moslem that one day an attendant of Akbar 
serve! him “pansupan (pan) with a little too 
much chunam As a result the Emperor s mouth 
smarted Angoretl, ho ordered the attendant to 
purchase from tho baiaar a quarter of a measure 
of chunam 1- ortunately for tho servant when ho 
went to tho bazaar ho mot Birbal who, inquisitive 
by nature, askod him why bo require ! so much 


Those and other etoriea of Raia Birbal a 
btllo book (a* 4) br R. Kulaaekharam D A 
by O A Nsteaan & Co^ Sladrai 


e told in a 
pabhal ed 


chunam The pcrvant narrated what had happen 
ed M hereon Birbal warnel him that the chu 
nam which ho was bujing was to l>e used bj tie 
angi} inonaich to compo. s Ins destruction Ac 
cordiD^lj he advise! tho servant to buj wi*h it an 
equal quantity of ghee and instructeil him to 
dnnk the ghee after having been ma le to consume 
the chunam Aceoidiiigly when the Fonant was 
told to (ound up the chunam m water ard drink 
the miiture he obejed But he afterwards 
drank tho ghee IIo appeared again befoie the 
Padsha uninjured, and was asked to evihin 
how he managed to suvivc tne draught There 
on ho related how he acted up to the advice 
of a stranger Akbar wondered at the deuce 
adoited and sent for Birbal The future jester 
came and the Padsha received bun very kindlv and 
ordered that he should henceforth be atiachcl to 
hi8 court 

Other authorities deny this stoiy as it is against 
Akbar s nature (ho abhorring cruelty) and 
bolding that Birbal entered tlie courts because of 
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in'! of music ind wt, which wore renowned 
fnr 'ind wide 

[ndnn folklore is full of stones of tlio jester 
Foi jns inco when the Pedsha diew a line on the 
flooi d asked his courtiers (wlio weio hotly 
discu® ing fts to who w \s the wisest among thorn) 
to make it shoiter without rubbing off a portion 
of it tho courtiers stood nonplussed Bubal drew 
a loUj^ei hue by its side The king and the 
courtiers agreed that the original lino was now 
made shorter by compirison with the longei one 
On another occasion bo proved bis tearle^ness of 
Akbai by a remarkably impudent saying Tho 
Empergr and he looked from the Imperial terrace 
towards a. tobacco held in which an a^a stood 
Now Birbal was an enthuaistic smoker and chewer 
of ‘ tl 6 weed and the Padsha, thinking to score 
off him, directed hia attention toivards the field 
spying * Bee, tobacco is such a bad thing that 
even an a«is does not like to eat it Birbal smiling 
rejoined, ‘ Only people who are like tbe ass 


discard the fragrant loaf * 

Akbars couitieis were always bent on I3lrb^l^ 
downfall and accordingly Khaja S ira once induced 
the king to ask him tho following throe questions 

(1) Which is the contio of tho earth? 

(2) How many stars are tliere in tho lirina 
meat? 

(3) hat IS the o^act number of men and 
women in tho world i 

The Padsha sent for Birbal and asked him to 
answer tho questions Birbal planted a stick in 
ground and said that the spot where it stood was 
the centre of the earth, but if Khaja Sara was 
not sure he might measure tho earth and satisfy 
himself Then he teut foi a ram, and when it 
was brought excUimed, ihoroave as many stars 
in the sky os there are haii on tho body of this 
beast, which Khaja Sara might count for himself 
at his leisure As to the third question ho 
observed that it was not possible to give an exact 
answer, but that if all the men and women were 
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murdered, it would bo easy to know tlieir entir 
number 


Birbil was many times in dinger of douth but 
never moio thin when lie was sent to Burma at 
the instance of his enemies on a dangeroua 


mi-Nsion At that time a Moslem musician named 
Tansen was held up by the courtiers as the 
wittiest and best musicum of the day Akbar 
comparing him with Bubal likened him to a 
mosquito beside an elephant but determined to 
prove to the Court the intellectual eupenonty of 
his favourite So he sent both to Burma bearing 
letters asking the King to put the bearer to death 
\\ hen they weie brought to the place of execution 
they began, on Birbal s suggestion, to quarrel as 


to precedence This occasioned delay and on the 
matter being refeired to the King Birbal told him 
that Akbar desired to possess Burma and he had 
lut upon this plan to forward his schemes For, 
said the jester, “ he who is killed fii-st is destined 
to dispbee you from the throne on being reborn 
and ho who dies next will similarly become tlie 
minister We are both his favourites and he 
Mpects us to liand over the kingdom to him ' 
Perhaps it is needle's to say that the King of 
Burma thought dificrently of the matter and sent 
both of them homo with presents And Akbnr 
WTB able to point out to hia courtiers how they had 
one and all Kicked an “ also mn ’ But Birbal s 
timo was at hand \\ hen Khan Kofcah marche I 
against tho i:usufzai3 m Bijor and Sawad Birbal 
was bent with Bakim Abul hath and reinforce 
ments, it is said that Akbar determined by lot 
rteltor Abul Lul or U..W1 should go and tl.« 
lot fell on the latter much nguinet Akbat's wish 
Aourlj 8.000 im|»!i.,l,sts were killed during tl.o 
retreat and among them wa, Akbat’s hnlliant 
jester One likes to think ot him fighting s' 
talmnll, ns J.o had jested hnllinntlj' and ending a 
merrj. lilo bj, „ biwio death 1'rob.iblj- lie is 

tlie onlj JcMei^Oiiental 01 Occidental-iiho Ic 1 

.1. nasteis ,rmy to „,r .ml ,„id i„th Ins 
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the serin; ?, "a" 

Dsrebanas were eared from oblivion and it was lefs to another European eeholar to* d*o /^*^*^^y*'^** 

tion of prune importance which has been so long hidden from ue ^ the l.iirnH^V” immense store of informa- 

on the subject and furnishes proof of hia familiarity with the subject a craso of “o^on is a masterly dissertation 
which we cannot but sdmire Lo has elac|itcd to an extent buberto unat^- ^ facility of treatment 

mysticisms and obscurities of Ta.itrik literature dreading bie terse andSd exolan ? ®n®* “*® abatruseat 

abstruse points with which Mr Avalon deals, it is impossible to realise that the wnio! . h “***^ extremely 
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translation therefore by a European invoWed certamJy a prodigioue amount elaborate ritualism and its 

landing Of the Introduction alone it mav be said that for its lucidity coneiienL ^^“P^^by and real under- 

^nctration and insight it may by itself claim to be a sUodard work on^tha mnnS I '^‘"cUess and for its depth of 
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INDIAN EYLS ON AlISTUADIA 
An AiiKtr»lim pijHir that nrcoi Jing to » 
n-'iUnt of Hmilrvj \slio hu r< u!n<l Ky<!nej, th 
poojlo of In«lu gciitiftll) 1oq\ ufon Au tnhi in 
a pn/p nlnch ^s^^l ho f.n ipj e I nj* h^ tho Jninnp^o 
milo-s j,omttlung cleCnito n ilono to eircmnxont 
tluim “Whit Au-^tmlia wnnti toilo,’ ho r»i1. 
Is to get peopk It iloo^ not matter whether 
lhe^ nro black or wlito Itn got ii^ht that a 
great <eintory should bo allowid to ho illo except 
for i million or twoniound thoioavthnc Tliero 
is a gap inMting occiij ation, an 1 not one but 
(not) thinking man of Intln Ins tho Kimo opi- 
nion — that some one will walk in imhvt \«str-iln 
IS callable of filling that gap If the polity of 
the country allowed it, I know of many men in 
Indu who wonld put down thousands of pounds 
to cultivate a ivatch with Indian lilour One 
man m particuhr oQeicd to paj XlOOnOfoi a 
lump of the Northern Terntory, and to cultnnto 


it with fixe him Ircl gool chss native* of India 
lie hui tint Iio would trv t^vi, nihlier, rice, 
toUitco, mil otl tr tiopic.l pioJuits, uud U< was 
sine tint he coil! 1 in ikt n ^nc^■* ns «i e of il em 
ntlcist l.hit Is wlnt Vusfijliiw nlw — cultiia 
tion and [ eopic '' 

INDIAN VOMirs IV nil CUOWV 
COLON! I -a 

In reply to n ijnestion froiu Mi I’oi iter, driw 
ing attention to the malof]ii»te prcjoition f! 
women in the Crown Colonies lirgfly jiojuhlel 
bj Indian iaboiirei's and the conswjucnt frequency 
of enmes due to mantal jealousy, Mr Ilarcouit 
said that lie w ls aware that the owfiTence if 
crimes duo to the eaiises lucntioMcd wo^. increos 
ing Ihe portion of women among cniigrunt* 
reermtod in such colonies he lutd would receive 
attention 
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PAYING C®UilS£„ 

" ACCOUNTANCY ’• roun.^ „ uu„|„ |,j , ,jrre,p,.,„l™^^ N.) 

cond,t,„„ of ,oe on corl.fioHto N„ ,i,„u 

rmd reduclion ui fri-s Couriie n nio'rt u-eful f„r »,rvici- „„d 

VromoHo,, C^.,,l.d,l..,„,r„ll,„«da,lv. C«.d.d»t™ 

or Uodoo Cl,»i„l,-r of Commerre s, hnol ,I recoo 

...,ed bj Govenonoot. Do not l,.,o tl„, poldeo o,,p„rt,„„t> I 
write to-d»j for full purl,, uUr to — 

6, G. Sducation Gffice, 

Poona City. 
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lUJsDY.CUEAP AND “USEFUL 


Slany of our countrymen are deeply indebted 
to the he-ul of the enterpn^^ing firm of G A 
l<ate«!'vtv A Co , MalriR for the \aLu'».hle pubhca 
tion'! ho his been phcing before the Indian 
public, dealing with important questions of con 
temporary interest or with the lives and careers 
of some of our foremost Indiana botn ancient 
and modern Their views and public utterances 
have never been a secret But until onr friend, 
\atesan, undertook the charge of publishing 
them in a handy form, it was not possible to 
populinso them and thus extend their influence 
The rvftstcful system of crowding too many con 
terenees or gatherings into one week at tho end 
of Dotember makes it difficult even for the 
laborious publicist to collect and have by his side 
authentic matcn*'!'> for ready reference in dealing 
with political, industrial, social religious and 
other topics Mr J'atcs.m seems to have fully 
realised the disadvantages and vva^to consequent 
ujQti allowmg V vluahlc matcriaLs to Uo m a scat 
tered and inaccessible form and the activity and 
di crimination ho has displayed in supplying 


the public with tho biographios and speeches of 
leading Indians, the addresses delivered by presi 
dents of the Congress, and tho Conference^ held 
in connection therewith, the papers read at the 
Industrial Confeiences and with books deal 
ing nitli 1 vaiiety of other subjects cannot 
bo too highly commended tVo do not think 
th^re i«ii any other publishing house in India that 
has attempted what ^Ir Natesan has done with 
so much success during the last four yoais to in 
struct public opinion by means of handy, che tp 
and useful publications Mr Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attamments but endowed with 
business capacity and sound discernment He 
certainly deserves to be congratulated on the sue 
cess of ills useful publications Tho Indian Hemeii, 
which IS ever replete with instructive articles deal 
ing with contemporary events and topics an 1 with 
interesting information picked up from n variety 
of sources, occupies a front rank amongst first 
class monthlies conducted by Indians We need 
not commend Mi Nates-ms publications to the 
readers or subscribers of his well known magazine 
because they are aheady well acquainted with 
thcirvftlue and importance Omerati, Horn 
hay 


.^1 -MOHINI’ PEEFUME I 

@ (Free from Spin!, 100 percent Pure) 

^ Tills no'el preparetion IS intended and need 
^ Tor pcrinming Cocanut Besamo (Til) Almond, 
Oiive ard any oiler oil Ooe phial is aufll 
^ crcDt for perfuming 16 oinces or 4 palams of 
oil or more Why purduHe only one phial of 
^ readv made Scented Hair Oil at lie one when 
you can oiske 8 phials of the beil Ilur Oil at 


DONGSE’S I 
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iliH vvell-kiitnvD 

CHILDREN’S TOKIC 
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Mn 1\ VRIU SfAHAJIAD MA,LLI1 Jj 
Ud Mnattr, Jnnagad High School, writes £ 
I hare always used jow “naUiYint” \n my S 


^ faa ly and wheneser pomiblo I hate recommend 
ed It to my friends also in its eHetts it wonder ^ 
^ fully bears cut its name nz OaUmrit i e , Nee- tii 
^ tar of children ^ 


^ Price As 13 per bottle Postage As 4 

^ Vo'/ms aymt-t Vaidya & Co r. 

^ ParK Totat 

S Mar M5 f 


Rupee one only ? Simply br mixing this 
perfume wUh any oil you can make a first class ^ 
acented Hair Oil at fomo The odour of this 
perfi mo IS »ery del gbtliil and lasting Pnee ^ 
per phial Re 1 by \ P P ^ 

FINESTOTTOB* Ki 

(Free from Spirit) 

Roae, Jubmine, Bela. Motia, Hena, 
Champaka, Bokul> Musk, etc , etc 

Our Ottos are prepared in India on Scien 
tiQo principles from choice flowers Their 


]h T IlOSORF L CO, 

Gtrgaon Pombay 


^ odour IK very nwect more agrecab o and last 
log than Perfumes containing Spirit ‘ Once 
v> used always used " Gold Medals were awarded 
foco«irOtto» Highly praised by all Noblo- 
mer Price one phial As 8 Dozen phials . 
R« 6 Patking and postage extra ; 


^ S PAUL & CO , Perfumers, 

^ R) Ho'-j iLal Street, 

^ DhammtoK C'AI CUTTA 
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IXDIA^ COOLIES FOR SOLOMON I^^DIaNS IN VANC0U\’’ER 


Islands 

India has j,ot another cbampion in unexpected 
qaarterN, sajs the Cosmojxtlitan It is Sir "Wm 
L'-yer, the fjreat soap manuficturer andmerch nt 
of London He is. willing to relieve congested 
III ha and receive the Indian coolies withojen 
arms in Solomon Islands But wiselj Sir Willum 
IS silent on the reception which Indian coolies 
are likely to get in these Islands, as mdentuied 
labourere Very likely they will help Sir Wilkam 
in populating the countrj and earning princely 
diiidemls on avages which are hardly more than 
starving rations and when the hard work is done 
they will he turned out as undesirables The old 
ollfctor^ Will it ever occur to our benign 


Indians in Vancovuer have a champion in 
Principal Mackay who wiites in a recent issue of 
the Vancouver journal called the ]\eslnnm'J4T 
Hall ilitga^ine on the “ Real meaning of Orientil 
Exdu-Sion ’ Principal Mackay maintains that 
British Columbia s relations with Japan are more 
satisfactory than with any Oriental people, 
because they hav e lestnction of Japanese labourers 
by consent The same principle, at whatever cost 
in eflbrt and money, must be applied to all other 
Oriental people if they are to avoid senous trouble 
and loss in the future Restnction by consent, he 
argues must also be applied to India “ But,” he 
s-ays, ‘ on the other hand, 'hose who have come 
to us, and some of those who desire to come, have 


rulers to assign a portion of any new country to * gnevance against us Their connection 
Indiin subjects of ILs Majesty to settle there ns Bntish Empire ought to secure them a 

free labourers ? somewhat better reception than is giv en members 

Oriental mces But they havo been 

treated much worse 
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THE DiV/H OF LIBERTY: IHDU’S HOPE 

BY 

CAPTAIN J W PETAVEL, B E , (R«HMd ) 


^nUGLANDwasbtirredsome timeagoby an 
TiTi appeal by Lord Roberts for social reform 
^ I This great patriot of the imlitan&t type, 
whose life work is to call upon the young men of 
England to undergo military training to fit them 
to defend their country found that the working 
classes replied too often that they had no liberty 
to defend — so the great general had hts attention 
directed to social reform 

That IS how Bntons ha^e appreciated Rntish 
Idiorty avhich Indians may look upon with a sense 
of humiliation at their own position ’ 

India will have reason to congratulate herself 
that her special circumstances depnre her of im 
mediate prospects of that del tsive liberty tf the 
result IS to cause her to work towards her goal 
tns economic liberty, which can be real There 
13 every reason why she should gire the lead in 
that, as will appear presently 

But how IS economic liberty to lie attained ? 

All that IS really groat is at the same time 
aimplo, and it is so in this case , the one and only 
dif! ciilty IS that of bringing one s xniAd to believe 
that simple things can produce colosshl results 
In dealing with an economic question it is wise 
to keep close to actual facts, and jiever to venture 
out of direct touch with them as what we call 
economic science is too often a collection of more 
or less loose ganeralisAtions ' w t 

Dealing then, with facts it is a fact that 
about twenty years ago the Swiss, having become 
w eary of supporting those of their fellow conniry 
men who woull not work organ: fed them to 
pKKluce the nocessanes of life for themselves, and 
made them self supportIl^g^ Modern methods have 
1>een steadily increasing the productive power 
of labour, and, therefore, bnnging iis nearer and 


nearer to^ tho time when tho feeblest worker 
will bo nblo to cam maintenance for himself 
Tho Swiss made vagrancy n penal ofience, and 
woro nblo thus to employ their vagrants with 
prisoners They had, moreov er, tho good sense 
to employ, instead of a few warders with rifles, 
a whole host of warders, with tools, who are 
loading workers The pnsoners hare in many 
ca&ea some in lustcial akill and the warder workers 
always have Tims, with tho proper grading of 
labour tho Swiss colony is able to use improved 
modem methods, has succeeded, although other 
Labour colonies bad failed because employing the 
‘ unfit by themselves they had not been able to 
make adequate use of those methods 

A very indiflerent and feeble worker doing 
some “ coal tnmming ” on a railway engine might 
earn his pn&sage, and be convened five hundred 
miles IQ a day, accomplishing, as the result of lus 
feeble efiorts ten times what the strongest nan 
could have accomplished m the post ns the result 
of ^e tnost strenuous exertion Success however, 
depends on the inferior workers being employed 
with a proper proportion of skilled ones AVe 
could not replace the engine driver by a score of 
unskilled’ The unskilled 'stone are as hopeless 
( now aa ever ^ 

But now the reader will begin to n^k what tho 
success of a labour coloqy has to do with the 
dawn of liberty 

Tho important thing about the Swiss colony is 
that it IS an industrial organisation producing 
things, to supply the wants of its own workers 

Reformers have always realised that if only 
they could organise people to prmluco tho mam 
necess-anes of life foi their own u«e and consump 
tion they would solve the whole socuil question root 
and branch ' Evidently no injustice or capitalistic 
exploitation woull bo possible if the workers had 
idwajRtho option of working co-opentively, pro- 
ducing tho necessanea of hfe for themselvfes 
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Hitherto the dilhcult) has altta}8 been to 
got the money to establish such industnes and 
when TOonoy has been subscribed, and a “ co o^r 
ative colony " has been started, the human factor 
has always upset eieiything Now, however, 
"Witziml has demonstrated tli£ fad that with the 
means of produciuni ice have come into possession of 
as the result of the great industrial progress of the 
last decades, suck an estaklishment, producing things 
for the use of oiw norkers, can he organised like 
an ordinary industrvd undertaking, paying a fair 
saZary to couijietent managers, fair interest on capi 
UiL and all charges, and, yivmy decent maintenance 
lothework&s t 

That IS tho whole reiolution that has taken 
place but no veiy powerful imagination is needed 
to see what it means 

As a result of modem mdustnal progre&s 
wo are now able to go half ivay towards a 
co operative industrial orgauiaatiotv, to approach 
the great ideal ol the social reformer step by etep, 
tho first step being an organisation co operative 
ID its working, but on the oidiaary commercial 
lines as regards Its management , fne, tberefoie, 
from all the weaknesses that have made a co oper- 
ative organisation of the kind impossible of reali 
sation In that simple way recent progress has 
given an answer to the great question of how to 
use our improved modern methods of production 
to abolish all unmented poverty 

The establishment of industries of that kud 
would give a great field for reformed capitalistic 
enterprise , freefromexploitation In the fistplace 
mdustnes of that sort would be perfectly regular in 
their working — ts they would not depend on the 
Varying factor of demand — ^nd they would there 
foreatonce tender possible the compulsory profit 
abMing plans which have already been discussed 
ui Great Biitoiu as a solution fot this great pio 
blem o! the day But perhaps the solution would 
prove simpler still, because the workers and thor 
nends would be able to cstathsh industries of 
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that kind offering thcir employ ei-s thou full share 
of profits, thus compelling tho capihilistic-illy 
orgam»5d concerns to do tho same. We shall 
liave occasion to rotuin to thm subject later 
Thei« are, in some countries, laws prohibiting tho 
payment of wages and interest in kind , but 1 lus 
can be modified when there is a clear reason ; and 
meanwhile, the law, ns it stands, would ofior no 
obstacle to a very considerablo dovelopment of 
mdustnes of this kind, ns workers could lia\ 0 
their wages credited to them in cash and in their 
own interest they would buy the various neces 
sanes from the establishment, so as to get them at 
wholesale pnees Shareholdere would do the same 

No organisation, of course, that wo could 
possibly conceive ns being established for n start 
could produce more than a small proportion of tho 
vast number of dilTercnt kinds of articles even the 
simplest living person uses and consumes , but it 
could preduce pretty well everything that a 
simple Imng person consumes in any cOHsidembfe 
juantities or uses oidmanly, so that a practi 
cally “ self contained organisation, is coueeivahlo 
Shaieholders, also the general public, would buy 
certain things for cash add so these industries 
would get the small cash income they would need 

The “ practical man might enquire how we 
could confidently anticipate industries dividing 
their eneigies for the production of great variety 
of articles to pay whilst so many industries speci 
ahsiDg in the production of one kind of article, 
equipped with all the best tnaclunery for produc 
log it, frequently fail 

But why IS It that splendidly equipped mdustnes 
fall fcO ofton wlnlst sra ill and pnmitivcly equip|>ed 
oneb manage to jog along. Eveiy really practical 
roan knows that the answer la that the whole pro 
blem wjth the commercial concern is to get ordcis 
m proportion to its capacity for output, whatovei 
Its sire may be Tho succossfnl manager has 
therefore, to dispLiy great abihty to avoid, on the 

one hand over spcculation—mcunmg espen4 tq 
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meet more demand than he is likely to get, 
and going down under the financial burden of 
expensive equipment insufficiently used — and, on 
the other hand, lack of enterpnse, failing to pro 
iide to meet the demand he might get Success or 
future of a commercial concern depends} on 
those at the helm steering their course wanly hot 
ween those rocks But the industry prodocing 
things for its own use avoids the difficulties alto 
gather Its management is, therefore, perfectly 
simple and involves practically no risks 

But that 13 not the only advantage an industry 
producing things for use possesses, which 
ensures its success. 

On a very general average the price paid by 
industrul workers for the goods they consume is 
about double the cost of production The article 
the worker ^would pay one anna for would on 
an average cost about a half an anna to produce 
thus the industry paying lU workers in kind 
can remunerate them about twice ns welt as one 
paying ui cash for the same degree of industrial 
effiaency It has no risks to ensure itself against 
cost of production, including interest on capital 
and other charges, is, for it the exchange value of 
its products This, of course, is an important 
factor in the success of itzwil 

But the final argument is that M itzwil has sue 
ceeded and has shown us bow wo can save the 
very worst workers from want so we can certainly 
save thobo who are not the worst 

And now we come to the great qu'^tion of how 
we shoul I start. In most cases that is the point 
at which difficulties make tlieir appearance, and 
perplexing questions crowd upon us It is often 
the breakwater against which the wave of entbu 
stosm dashes itself to recoil an eddy without 
direction and without force 

Rut in this case we soon perceive that there ui 
a way to begin, which is from every point of view 
the most hopeful, and wo see great and important 


questions answered instead of new ones appearing 
to perplex us so that hope dawns within us 

How, then, should we begin ? Going back to 
our bed rock fact, it is a fact that the tramps 
organi^d to produce the necessaries of life 
for tliemsehes have not only succeeded in doing 
that, hut, in every case in earning, in addition, 
a Bmall sum to be credited to them on dis 
charge If that can be accomplished, under tbo'^e 
conditions, by people who have gone through a 
long course of training in idleness and shirking — 
what could be accomplished under the same con 
ditions by youths who bad gone through a long 
training in industrious habits ? 

If only we gave boy s a thoroughly good school 
tng, including manual training, and followed the 
schooling by a penod of industrial employmeut of 
ibis kind, the well trained youths would soon be 
able to produce enough to pay for their whole 
education TKxu vx only to ina4e <tn eduea 
Uon tysUm thoroughly good and it iOiU also 
thoroughly chtay m this ample tcay, the youth* 
will be oMe to pay /or it thet leetvea 

All this 15 perfectly clear from the economic as 
wellas from a severely practical point of view 
bused OD the expenetices of a labour colony 

According to the most cautious economi'its, 
industrial j regress has, at the very least possible 
estimate, quadrupled the productive power of 
labour during the last century It seems incre- 
dible, of course, hut that js because our cotnmerciol 
system wso incredibly wiistef ul, that it prevents any 
one benefiting very much by progress It only 
Ibeyouths could work with say, one sixth of that 
mawniHm ^cifTtc/ in a modem organisation that 
woul)} avoid the wastefulness of ordinary commerce, 
they would be able to help their parents, if neces 
wiry, as much as by going out td work in tlie 
ordinary way, whilst producing food and other 
neceesanos for the educational staff, constructing 
the buildings, and doing some work for the public 
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to be the equivalent of the cish disbursements 
for their education. 

Under thissjstein,boys would betaken in hand 
while ; et young and tmined during all their tender 
yervrs in habits of industiy; it must not be ima- 
gined that it would necessarily take them auay 
from their homes any more than ordinaiy school 
or ordinary employment would. It could do so, 
ho%se\ei, in Ct<ie3 in which it was derirable. 
Now evidently hds who had been properly fed, 
used io decent conditions of life, and trained 
during their whole youth to bo strong, healthy 
and industrious, Wrould not consent to go and live 
a life of poverty and squalour. They would be 
worth a good wage and able to command it. FaJl- 
intr an opening that would satisfy them they 
Would retaaio in the industrial organisation and^ 
as their earnings would he their own when they 
hid p lid ofl’the debt of their education, they 
would soon save enough to start themselves , pro- 
bably joining together to start industries produc- 
ing things for their own use. 

However our concern here is not with probabi- 
lities but with facts. WitzwiI again, is a fact ; it 
shows that we can bring up the future generations 
to be efficient and to be co-operators ; and people 
who ate that will never be exploited. 

But, now, we come finally to the question of what 
we aro to do at once nnd immediately in order to 
take practical steps towards liberty. 

In England an association haM been foimed to 
advocate the substitution of this co-operative self- 
supporting system for the present system of 
popular educa^tion, aud the association has the 
good-will, among others, of Lord Boborts, 
nnd the intcre^it of the educational authorities of 
the Dominion of Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, and of Sir George Beid, the High Com- 
tnisjsionei of the Australian Commonwealth. 
But*England after all has a system of popular 
education already, and, distracted as she is by 


party politics, she has no energy left to consider 
a change in her plans. 

India has her problem of popular education to 
solve, and here is a solution which, already, at 
the time of writing this article, has gained the 
approval of Dr. Babindranath Tagore, of the 
present and late Vice-chancellors of the C.alcutta 
University, of the prominent philanthropist The 
Hon. Maharajah of Cossimbazar or one of the 
most distinguished of Indian feudatory rulers, 
of Mis. Besant and the interest of the Secretary 
of State, Lord Ciswe. India must have her 
association aUo. 

The hrst step might be an industry on the 
lines of the WitzwiI Colony, only employing 
good workeis ; the result could not fail to be 
success, and then the way would be made clear 
for further advance ; ond the way would be shown 
also to the solution of such pi oblems os the raising 
of the depressed classes, of criminal classes, the 
employment of ex-prisoneiw and many other 
problems. ' 

But the start must be made with good men or 
the results will be only those which have already 
been obtained by the Salvation Army and other 
similar oiganisations. Reverting to our simile; 
we must first put good men on the engine, and get 
it running, and then we shall begin to see what 
we can do to employ the unskilled among them. 

Let India, with.her problems still to solve, and 
with the immense advantage of freedom' from 
political bias, rally round her leaders and take this 
first step on the true and sure road to liberty,— 
(or, with an eduKited people, fnendly race 
co-operation will rapidly take the place of lace 
dominion — and doing so she will earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the whole civilised world, and 
show the world that every race has its contribution 
to make, each according to its talents, to the 
welfare of our common humanity. £x oriente Ituc 
ex Occidents lex. 
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& m NOTATION FOR inOiAN MUSIC 

BY * 

TUE REV U A POPLEY 

/^^E of the greatest needs of Indian Music 
\jjf at the present day is a simple and 
I universal notation Without rach a 
notation, musical knowledge can never he very 
■widely diflused and no great advance in Indian 
music can take place As quoted m the first 
issue of the Indian Vitsin Journal Lord Sydenham 
at the Bombay Academy of Indian Music said, 
“ Musical evolution m India has been hampered 
by the want of improved methods of recording 
and thus of permanently preserving its forma " 
For the want of a general system of notation the 
same tune is differently rendered m places only 
a few miles apart If a musician or a singer 
wants to learn a new tune he must hear it firat 
and this makes the acqiunng of new tunes a very 
difticult matter It is quite clear that musical 
knowledge m India cannot go very far unless an 
advance is made in this matter of a good notation 
Some have thought that the Western btaB 
notation is the beat notation to uso for Indian 
music Personally I feel convinced that Indian 
musical knowledge is not going to advance very 
far or become widely spread by the use of this 
notation 

There are many reasons for this 
In the first j lace, the statT notation with tho 
scale systom which it presupposes is a product of 
Western mmac and anyone who has learnt Western 
music in that notation will not find it eisy to nso 
tho same for Indian music Siys John Curweu 
“ The stafl notation is a notation of tho ki y board 
of tho pianoforte In the second place, it lo 
expensive to pnnt, and m a country like India 
this must always be an imiwrtant factor Besides 
as there is so httlo musioal eduuitioii, it will not 
bo an easy matter to got it printed nghtly. 


These two difficulties might conceivably be 
overcome in n short time, were there not a further 
and oiucb greater one Tiie system is not one 
that will bo intelligible to any large number of 
musicians in India and it is. not likely to become 
so for many years It is by no means an easy 
system to learn unless one plays an inttrument 
such as the harmonium, and even in western 
countries it took many years before a knowledge 
of it was widely diffused In the last number of 
the Indian Sluaie Journal, I find that the editor 
acknowledges that, “ the staff notation which was 
used in the Journal is unintelligible to the ma 
Jonty of the readers ” We may reasonably 
assume, I think, that practically all the readers 
of this Journal would be Indian musiuans or 
music lovers with a Western education If even 
to the majority of this select class, the notation 
IS unintelhgble, there is no reason for hope that 
vernacular educated musicians will be able to 
uodeistand end appreciate it 

We see then that the staff notation does not 
fulfil our conditions of a simple and universal 
notation 

\ emacular notations can never be univen«al 
and Uieytoo mean difficulty m printing on ac 
count of the necessity of having tho vowel sign 
in every letter , or on account of the character 
iti^lf, they take up too much Space for a musical 
notation 

What we need is a notation that has intimate 
connection with Indian musical modes, and at the 
aame tome, that will bo clair and intelligible to 
musicians all over the country and even all-over 
the world This notation must be easy to read 
and must show cle.irly the various thaala so tliat 
theiomnybe no difficulty m singing or playing 
tho melody at once It must at tho aame timo 
contain in itself,— m Its various symbols,— all tho 
mfoiiuatoon that the mu«,eian requires 

The Western Tonic Solfa notation may 
Itself to many It is clear and simple 


suggest 
and tbe\ 
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introduction of it into England meant almost 
iinme liatoly a very wide diflusion of musical 
knowledge among all clas^ies 
To adopt it in its Western form, however^ 
would mean lack of connection with Indian 
musKnl modes, besides causing confusion to those 
who had learnt the Western form 

It has suggested itself to me liowever, that we 
may adopt its principles, and alter its symbols to 
accord with Indian music, and the notation here 
brought before you is the result of these sugges 
tvona 

The Tome Solfa notation is based upon the 
place which each sound holds in the gamut and 
not upon its absolute ■pitch or the number of 
semitones by which it is separated from the last 
note The rernacuhr systems in India are really 
vamtions of this method 
The symbols used for the notes lo the Tonic Solfa 
notation are the first letters of the Solfa syllables 
from tho Italian names With these introductory 
lomarka I will now explain the syatem which 
X suggest for Indian music The seven tvara* 
liavo as their symbols the first letter of tho 
English transliteration of their name ns follows 
A’hme Symbol Pronowiced 

Slmdja ^ S Sa 

Rishabha *' r n 

Oandhaara 

Mndhyama^g m ma 

( Panchama , p pa 

• * Dhaivata d dba 

Nishaadha p ' ni 

Just as in the English Tonic Solfa the letter g 
stands for tho sound Soh, so here the single letter 
T stantls for the sound r» and so on In order 
to differentiato tho srutis Superior figures aro 
used , j , ^ , , , 

Tlius Suddha Rishabha is r', panchasruti 
Rishabha r*, and shatsruti Rishabha r* and so on 
Thus wo get tho complete table of the 1 6 , 
anations os follows 


1 

Shadja 

8 

2. 

Suddha Rishabha 

r 

3 

Paneba gruti Rishabha 

r* 

4 

Suddha Gandhaara 

B‘ 

5. 

Shatsruti Rishabha 

r® 

6 

Sadharana Gandbaam 

g’ 

7 

Antara Gandhaara 

0' 

8 

Suddha Madhyama 

Ifl' 

9 

Prati Madhyama 


10 

Panchama 

P 

11 

Suddha Dhaivata 

(1* 


Chains smii Dhaivata 


13 

Suddha Nishaadha 

P* 

14 

Shat sruti Dhaivata 


15 

Kaisiki Nishaadha 


16 

Nishaadha 

p* 


The higher and lower octaves can be easily 
symbolised by a dot above or below the letter 
Thus «a in Mandara Stanyi will be S» m 
Madya Staayi S, and in Taara Stayi S, on 
for each symbol 

So we may give the complete dlagrani of tho 
gamut as follows beginningfrom Madhya Shadja,^ 
S 



g* 


m* 

P 

d* 

d'— , 

j d* — n® ^ 

n 

. M... S • ^ 

The snpenor Sgures r ■>.* r’ Ac will only occur 
m t|ie key signature at the head of each lyric, and 
nnt'm the notation of tte tune Then! are two 
reasons for this When singing ft melody, which- 
e»er Rishabha is used, tho smgor always nsos the 
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one sound to indicate the note Secondly the Raupaka Thaala will come thus 
addition of superior figure's to the notations tliem 1 1 2 3 4 5 


selves would complicate them very much and 
make them difficult and expensive to print 

In the stafi^ notation also, the key signature » 
placed at the beginning of each line only and the 
player has to understand that the note indicated 
IS always sharp or flat according to the key 
signature 

Thus at the top of every tune will occur the 
five notes r> S' nj> d> n* with the supenor figure 
to each indicating which viknt (or variation) is 
to be used throughout the tnne Wherever in the 
tune that particular mknt is not used, then, 
]ust as the signature of sharp, flat, or natural 
occurs in Staff notation for an accidental, so here 
also the necessary superior figure must be added 
Thus m Rfhmg, Kmnkx Rxahaadha occuis where 
RuhtyulKn should occur, and the symbol should 
be Q* and not simply q 

The key signature for kaamhodht will be 
* * g’ m' d* n*. and throughout the whole tune it 
will bo understood that wherever the symbol g 
occurs Pancha Sruti Bisbabha (r*) must be sung, 
and -wherever g occurs Antara Gandhara (g*) 
must be sung and so on 

As regards TluuUa the Tome Solfa notation is 
copied almost entirely 

The full bar or AAnarta u represented by the 
long upnght line [ , The beats or angn in n bar 
are represented by shorter lines, | [ , and the 

units or maatroA by colons, 

The smaller divisions of a matra may be repre 
sented by single dots when co equal, with the 
addition of a comma when the first note is longer 
than the second 

Thus a bar in A idht Thaala will bo represented 
as follows 

11 2 3 4 6 0 7 8 1 

1 . . • I 1 . I 

A beat occurs on the Ist, 5th and 7th motnu 
It must be remembered that the colons and dots 
m all cases indicate co-equal divisions in the bar 


A beat occurs on the let and the 3rd maatrtu 
The beat m all coses occurs at the beginning of 
the maaira 

lftsra}ka Thala will be represented thus 
I 1 2 3 4 5 C 7 I 

A beat occurs here only on the Isfc maatra 
with a subsidiary best on the 4th maatra 

The continuation of a note is represented by a 
dash in the tnrta/ra where the note is continued 
Thus m AAdJit ThaaUt 

|s — r m)g‘r|s— I 

The first Sa, and the last Sa are continued for 
2 mnnlrat 

I — rig — |gr» I 

The first Sa has 3 mnalras The last gn and ri 
have only J maaira each 
Unequal divisions are indicated bj a comma, 
thus , 

r 

Here the pa is § of a mntrn and the n matro 
The various embellishments also may M easily 
indicated by this system 

Spuntam, Eampitam, Jaru, Andola n maj all 
be shown by the use of inferior letteiw affixed to 
the note sign , thus 

B xnll mean S S S S S S 
Sk Will meafx Sr Fr Sr 

BjIA icill mean Srffra 

S« mean Srgr 

Any of the other gamakaa can either be shown in 
this way, or if neceoaary the notes actually to be 
played can be written out in the bar 

These are the main lines of the notation, I sug 
gest for Indian music Any one who knows 
either the staff notation or the tonic-eolfa notation 
can easily learn it in a week and I make bold to 
say that most Indians, who know anything at all 
of music could learn it m a month 

The great advantages of it are its simphaty 
and clcarnesa 

Those who would like to see more of the useful 
of thia system may find it used in a collection 
of lynca, shortly to be published by the writer 
of this article 
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A STATE BANK FOR INDIA. 

BY 

I— THE HON. M Ob P WEQB, CIE 

LTHOXJGH the desirability or otherwise of 
e'itftbliftbwig a Central or State Bank in 
India was not specifically included in the 
Terms of Eeteience to the recent Indian Finance 
and Can*ency Commission, it has been understood 
that the Goicrnment of (ndia were anxious for 
the Commission to consider tho matter and to 
make such recommendations in this connection as 
the cn-cumstances of the moment seemed to war 
rant In tho absence of definite proposals, it was 
by no means easy for witnesses to express opinions 
If we may asHume that suggestions made in the 
past by the Rank of Bengal and by eminent 
bankci-s iii London represent current ideas, then 
what the public have now to weigh is tho expedi 
ency of engmeenng fome amalgamation of the 
existing Pres.idency Banks that would take over 
Gorernmeiit’s treasury balances and manage the 
PnWio Debt of India, the Paper Currency, the 
Gold Standard Reserve and the payment of the 
Home Charges In the work of this great Central 
or State Batik, Gos amment would no doubt expect 
to exert aomo sort of control, but the general idea 
seems to be to transfer the practical management 
of Government’s currency and banking business to 
really practical bankers No Government in tho 
world, it is argued, can be expected to utilise its 
cash as profitobly for all coveemed as expert 
bankers vould do Qo\ernment itself is popularly 
8uppO'i>d to be wot altogether averse to being 
reheat 1 of some of the responsibilities of manag 
ing it*’ nwu currency, reserves and banking bust 
nosg so th.t the mo r ent IS distinctly faiourable 
for aci I )n of some kih ] or another 

We 1 I "n enthusustic and ambitious banker 
like, s i.\ , Sir Elw-ird I Colden, such a scheme would 
ccttsviiiK mak"' mj month water Fancy taking 
over XI 1,000 000 of Post Office Savings Bank 
money, £25,000 000 of the Gold Standard Re 
servo, X20 to £30,000,000 of Treasury Balances, 
£44,000,000 of Paper Currency Reserve , also 
tho management of clo«o upon £300,000,000 of 
Indian debt of various kinds, and the opportunity 
to collect deposits from the public at nearly a 
thousanil branches spread all over a thickly popu 
Kted Continent of tho size of Europe mmnn Rus 
an What a prospect ’ Mr L G. Dunbar, Secre 
W 


tary and Troasiiror of tho Bank of Bengal, in a 
note submitted to tho Indian Fmanco Commission, 
modestly expresses his opinion that “ the tapitel 
of a State Bank for India should not exceed 
£5,000,000 ” But why £5,000,000? Surely, 
wath resources and possibilities such as I have 
skotch'Hl above, we might inaugurito a State B anl.. 
for India on the new Austinhan model — with no 
capital at all ’ 

Rut tliere are other and more important matters 
to consider than the profit to Government and to 
ft section of the trading commanitj that a con- 
centration nnd banker like management of tho 
State s monetary resources would jield Money 
is Power And a Central Bank that held a 
metallic Reserve of over £50,000,000 and con- 
trolled other monetary resources running up to 
probably hundreds of millions sterhng, would 
clearly be one of the greatest Money Boners in 
the world Who is to control this tremendous 
World Power,— -the Government of India, or a 
group of private individuals— Europeans and In- 
dians — ^among whom Government’s representatives 
would endeavour to exert a controlling xnOuence ? 
India i« not England And even if it were, the 
man who would reproduce in India the present 
monetary situation of the City of London, nould 
certainly deserve to forfeit the gratitude of the 
genera! public in Indm In Great Britain 
tho demands of kingly rulers a^d their Govern- 
monte in the past combined with a wide spread 
ignorance and apathy on the part of the public 
regarding monetary science, have resulted in the 
supreme control of money power passing into the 

baads of a compiriti\ely few great financiers 

often of tho Jewish race These great monev 
merchants have earned on their business with the 
utmost f>kiU and foresight , so much ao, that 
whilst th^ir ingenuitj and integrity have gicatlv 
benefited both Government nnd the public, they 
have at the same tune succeeded in placing tn > 
leading governmente of tho world m quite a cub 
ordinate iwsition sr« ter as the control of Money 
Power 1 eoncernf'd Now, in civilized static 
Government, I submit, nnd not private indivndtnl ’ 
ought to he the chief source and controllei of all 
Money Power So successful have Britain’s 
bankers been in tho past in relieving Government 
of one of Its mo=.t important functions— the issue 
Rud control of Money Power— that at this 
moment, in tho Dnited Kingdom, porhaps the 
most advanced country m tho world m many 
ways, neither people nor Govornment have yet 
commenced to en:|oy the adv intages of a Steto 
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Paper Currency ’ In the ahsence o! such % curren he foHy to shut our eyes to the ^ 

cy. the bankers of Scotland and England have we are steaddy moving mmay 


di‘-covered and developed (with much profit to 
themselves) means of building up colossal deal 
mgs on the strength of paper promises to pay in 


gblA, not one per cent o? 'ahveh prounsta Me hearted iuvtvou ace slowly advancin: 


days of self government on the Colonial type nv^vy 
be very far distant, there enn bo no doubt that 
om Indian subjects under our active and whole 
nra elnwlv advancing m social, 


ever, or can ever, be earned out Yet, thanks to 
the Rssvstavvce and encouragenvent of the banters, 
the public continues to make these promises from 
day to day, largely rejTvrdleaa of the possible 
dingers of the situation To such a degree has 
the science of banking and ci edit spinning been 
carried that many lesponsible authorities have 


economic, and political efficiency, and step by step 
they will prohablj reap the rewords of that eflici 
ency in every department flf their activnties Hear- 
ing these facta m mind, remembering the s^cjaJ 
conditions tliat prevail in India — the multiplicity 
of interests ra«a\ and religious, as well as economic 
and iHjIitical, the oveiwhelniing magnitude, numen 


commenced to ask themselves whether Britams cany,ottheilliter«teanduOinforroedcla®se^sconv 


gigantic credit structures are not beginning to pared with the numerical insignificance of Goveim- 
get a little topheavy Statesmen economists and luent’s leading brains and hand-., I am force*! o 
newspapers of the highest standing have openly the conclusion that it is mipcrative in the interes 
stated that, compared with the volume of busi of the people of India a« a whole as well as o 

nei.9 now transacted m the United Kingdom, Government itself nrd of the commercial am 

Great Diitaini, gold reserves are inadcf|uate }et general interests of the United Kingdom and the 
no Bnlifh Goeffnmtnt hAi to far /lilt strong Empire tlvat the Oovernujent of Ii’'!'"' 

enovghtoxnlfrfertorlotiiaktani/alltmpt to safe now relinquish one jot er tittle of its SIONEx 

g /arrMAe p» iiic tntertit* hr controWui^ <A« actut I’OWER or what is almost of equal importance 


no Dnlith Gortmmtnt fuit to far /tie dW/ strong Empire tlvat the Oovernujent of India should not 

enovgh toxnlfrfert or lotiiakt am/ alltmpl to safe now relinquish one jot or tittle of its SIONEx 

g /arrMAe p» 6hc ini«r<«« ht tonli^lhiig ih« rtctwt I’OWER or what is almost of equal importance 

tt*t of fAe grtat finnn'^eri an / hanken xn anxf way m Indio, of tlie prestige that universally attaches 

hi f'/isfition Loivl Goschen, Mr Asquith, Sit togreat MONE\ TOWER Lord Ma\o,wlien 

Elw vrd Holden, Sir Feliy Scliuster, the London referring to Mr Dickson’s scheme of 18(57 for 

Clvatwbst of Commerce the Associotcd Chambers amalgamating the three Trcsideney Banks, wrote 


of Commerce of the United Kingdom, the Feono 
inist, the Ftotut, an! even the Hanlets’ Majonne, 


to the Secretary ofStote for India — 

“ 1 submit that it ii not for the interest of a State 


have all talke*!^ but little or nothing has yet theta greet institution oftbiekmd should grow up for 
lieen artunlly done, so far as the public know allindi* wie interests ol wiichiaav in tune be opposed 
llie truth IS that so powerless m the Government totboscof the public and whoso n fluence stany^rale 
of r.reat vtr,t«,« ^r.M. »V,« .« ms, Over shadow that nt Goeernweiit itself 


of Great Bntmti to grapple with Iho danger, in 
the event of any aciioiis crisis local or interna 
tinnal, an«ing out of lb® insollioicncy o! our gold 


Hero wc have words of wisdom, as sound today 
as when they w ere penned 


reserves or the unevpoctoti restriction or destruc 
tion of credit Government would finditself com 
polled to act, not indeivendentlj as its own po^i 
tion as guarlian of the whole of tbo public 
interests would denianh but suWnicntly as the 
great financial and banking interests of the City 
of London migbt require It is poonlle that tho 
interests of the great mass of our people and the 
interests of London’s cosmopolitan financiers and 
bankers might exactly coincide On the other 
ban 1, it IS conceivable that they might not As 
things gtanl at present in England, Oovernnicnt 
Ins no choice in the matter Goteiwmcnt mpst 
ACT AS MoVFT rowxiv niCTATFS 

Js this tho situation that we desire to work up 
tn in Inlin — Oovernrnent nominally supreme, but 
tho pur«o '•tnngs in the control of n mixed direc 
t into of F iiopoan*. Tlinlus, Muhammadans, 
I’livis, the first possibly in a mmonty ? It wmil 1 


If, then, w© desire India to obtain tho benefits 
which a concentration of her currency manage 
ment, monetary resources, and financisl macbi 
nery, under one central control in India, vvouH 
undoubtedly give, that central control roust lie 
evercisoi eoleh by Governme’nt and not by private 
interests aniid-.t which Government might l>e 
moro or Icea effectively' represented In other 
words, the proposed Central Bank must lien De 
partment of Government — a real STAl F BAAlv 
— wherein, whilst public interests would lie strong 
ly represente 1, Government inustevcrci«e supreme, 
unfettered control Such a "^tata Rank might 
be ailvisod hy Ixical 1 innnciil Boards, mCalciitta, 
Bombay, and Madras, on. which private, eommev 
cial and financial interests would preponderote 
ToancH ©.mate Bank Bv-parttnent. vt-wouWW 
incumbent on Government to appoint permanent 
financial and Innking officials of the highest cab 
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bre Under a control of thi's kind, an enlighten 
ed and proge'^ive development of India’s Jloney 
Powei would follow The supononty as money 
of uvckel to copper, gold to silver, and ot paper to 
gold would, each in its place and to a proper de 
gree, receive methodical encouragement Ever^ 
treasury and sub treasuiy in the Continent would 
become a branch of the State Bank Depositors 
would bo welcomed in every corner of the country 
though not in cutting competition with pnvato 
banlto There seems no reison why the State 
Bank should need to raise any capital as such 
Government 8 balances, cash reserves, and other 
resources (paper money and deposits) could from 
time to time be emplojed to help the progress of 
public works (whether undertaken bj Govern 
meut or by Indian Rulers, and governments), of 
agncultuinl binks, and of Indias laige&fc private 
b inks and financiers especially diirinff periods of 
pressure that leguUtly arise when tbe moKt valu 
able crops aie being moved With a State Bank 
managed on these lines, it is doubtful if any ad 
vantage to Government or the public would accrue 
fioin the amalgamation and inclusion of the exist 
mg Presidency Banks, though the apeaol positions 
of these Banks would have to be recognised and 
fully provided for 

A bTATE BANK of this charoctei, under 
taking Governments monetary business, internal 
and external, whilst adding materially to Govern 
ment A power and prestige, would at the same 
time gieatly encourage the banking habit amongst 
Indus tiimd milhons, and would thus be a new 
source of strength not only to Government but 
vKo to the great masses of tbe people of this 
continent 


BRITAIN 8 DILEMMA Dy M deP VYebb-CIB 
" lltio diSlcoUy bere dealt with is the rise in pmes with 
raiaicqueat unrest caused b; the immense output of gold 
ilr Webb an able economist and vigorous writer 
charges the India OITce with mitappljing the cash 
Iialanee ot tbe Indian Governmeot tnishandhog por 
tions of Irdia 8 Gold Standard Reserve and Paper Cur 
rcncy Reserve snd refusing lad a a J'ree Alintasre 
votnmended by the Indian Currency Comm ttee a Report 
1 f 1899 Th« Ttmes Pnee Ba A-U 0 

ADVANCE, INDIA I By M de P Web^C 1 E» 
Synopsis Part 1 — Tbe JI racle of the Govemmentof 

India Part 11 —Meney Power foi India Part 111 

The Royal Cominission on Indian Finance and Carrencr 
I’art l\ — Londons Poaition Price Rs S-12-0 

O A Katetao te Co>, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 


tl BY MR VIDYA SAGAR PANDYV* 
Aecrefftry, /ndi«n Jianl Lid 
2ff»MnaUd by the Goiemment of lirtffias o.nd Ihe 
Aoul/icrti India Cfuimher of Got ivierc^ io ytre 
evidence hefoie tie RomdComvixesion on 
Inlian lunaxiceand Cunencij 


HOSE who advocate the establishment of a 
State Central Bank for all India haven ot 

* foimmlated any dehnito scheme for its 
working Trom what I can gathert the idea 
appears to bd to form a central institution with 
private capital to — 

Absoib the three Pmidency Banks (so as to 
consolidate and concentiate the banking facilities 
in India) enhiging their powpie among otliei-,, to 
lend and borrow outside Imlii and entoi into 
sterling operations 

Take over from the Government the manage 
loent of — tlie Paper Currencj, Gold Resoivei,, 
Government Treasuries and the geneml balances 
of the Government of India both in India ond 
England 

Some would expect it to undertake the convei 
tibility of the rupee, the promotion of the ciicula 
tioa of gold foreign romittanco business, Ac , Ac 

If another Royal Commission has to sifc it mil 
bo to enquire into the working of the proposed 
State Central Bank only, as it is proposed that it 
ehall relieve the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India of some of the adminis 
trative functions relating to Indian Finance and 
Currency After a century of administration by 
the East India Company the British Parliament 
decided to transfer the administration to the Bn 
tish Crown and it would be regrettable if after 
another fifty years only they were to take the 
retrograde step of re transferring one of the most 
important branches of administration to a pnvate 
company 

It has not been explained fully how this is to 
be attained or how the difficulties in its working 
in practice can be oVBi come The vanous details 


* Coadensed from a tnemorandum prepared for the 
Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency 
t From— 

( 1 ) Tbo Memorandum by Mr Lionel Abrahams cn 

Assistant Under Secretary of State for India 

(2) Note sobm tted by Mr L G Dunbar Secre 

of Bengal Calcutta 
CJ) Btaiement of evidence of Mr \V B Hunter 
^retary and Treasurer, Bank of Madras] 
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as to capital and shareholders, baircl of director*, 
connection and control of tho Government and 
the public Ac, of such an institution hive not 
been worked out In theory the advocates ol the 
establishment of the State Central Bank may 
have some good reasons on their side, but in piac 
Uce> I helvftve vt vvowkl not %nh«ev\o live best 
interests of India 

OBJECIIONa AND DIIPICDLTIES 
1 shall first indicate the objections to, and difli 
culties in, the formation of such a State Bank 
To constitute a Central Bank to undeitaketo 
work on the lines indicated in my opening 
remarks practically amounts to a transfer of one of 
the most important branches of administmtion 
from tho British Crown to a private company 
This step will be viewed as putting an important 
branch of Indian administration outside the pale 
of criticism in Parliament India cannot aQord 
to lose PatharaenUry control over any branch of 
Indian administration It is dangeious to hand 
over the finanaal arrangements to a divided con 
trol, even if Government retained a ceitam power 
of supervision 

The existence of a dominant Uvnk with State 
connections is contrary to the fundamental pnn 
ciplos of Free Trade The creation of a bbate 
Bank must aQect adversely both the Exchange 
Banks and the Indian Banks which have bera 
doing useful work, in tbe past 

I take tbe following from the Proceedings of 
the Meeting of the Bombvj Chamber of Com 
merce as reported in Caintal, 24tli July, 1913 
Tho retourcoi and Working cspital o( the preaoot 
Qsnko have grown ptoportianaiely to tte demsada tor 
Sncreaied credit, and the atringcncy ozperienicd during 
the baay aeaion la not an argument to tbe contrary, but 
ii due to tbe action of Oorernraent in collecting and 
locking Up most of their revenue when money i» uigeot* 
ly required 

To which I may add “and in investing it in 
tho London money market 

The growth of credit in India to finance exports 
and imports has kept pace with requirements 

Porcing a Central State Bank on thelinesadvo 
cated by the enthusiasts will result in a tnaroof 
credit finance — credit banking, ciedit reserves, 
and credit cunency A natural and steady 
development all rouiitl of banking facilities chocks 
Bpi-cnlation 

The development of credit is uigcntly required 
m quite a dillerent direction 

MTiat India wants mast is some method by 
which the Zemindar and the bulk of tho poor 


agncultuml jmpulition may coinc within leach of 
cheap and easy money Then mj urcnients are 
for long periods, and these cannot 1)0 met by the 
propw^ State lUnk A State Bank formed by 
the amAlgmnatiun of the Presidency 15 inks which 
would receive depo'>its from tho public for short 
petuKls or Gov ermneut balances piyable it call, 
can finance only seasonal buiiness 

To finance the ZcmindarB nnd the ngncuUunstB 
separate organisations under State patronage 
roqiiire to bo formed 

riie /emindars require lAndhotders’ Banks To 
help tho agriculturists the Co operative Ci-edit 
movement has to be developed in the light direc 
tion Tho Government has not fnken oji this 
movement as whole henrtcdly ns it might have done 
Central co-opcrative credit institutions having 
proper organisation should bo established to 
carry out the work requii'ed to ht done m the 
different Presidencies 

These credit institutions should bo woiked by 
tbe Indians themselves with the encouragement 
and liberal support of the Goveinroent, and not 
by any alien institutions 

The Specie Reserve on hand or cash baltncea 
now held by the Presidency Banks to meet their 
liabilities will be reduced to an unsafe tnioimum 
and tho Banks to a consequent risk of ]«nic, ns 
they wiinook to the Central Bank to help them 
m emergencies The tendency of tho Central 
State &nk would bo to treat the Gov eminent 
balances more or less ns fixed de{>o«itH than ns 
money at call, and it would thus allow its own 
t««erv«a to fall below tbe limit of safety and be 
more likely to raly on Qoveinment help in time 
of cnsis 

The percentage of cash to liabilities m the case of 
tho three Presidency Banks 1ms gone up and down 
A statutory limit lequircs to be fixed for tho 
maintenance of a regulated pivportion of specie 
on luvnd to tho total liabilities of the Presidency 
Banks Credit lent at call or short notice should 
not be treated as mon py 

The Central Rmk could not undertake the 
convoreion of silver rupees into gold ns the capital 
required to support this object would not i-nm a 
sufficient dividend Even a Bank with a large 
uncalled capital cannot do so It would bo danger 
ous to adopt sucli an artificial procedure 

Control Oank oaonot lualnUiD excha 
required to maintain eichsnge Ukei 
Bank (Mr Buntcr) 


lehangB as Iho credit 
'■■■ ‘ bejond any 

An Indian State Central Us.nkcawvvot bo nUow* 
ed to enter into foreign business the 
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nsks invohed and this limitation >vould cnpple 
the usefulness of such a bank 

The temptation to employ money profitably 
abroad would lead them to transfer funds oatside 
India 

The internal trade of the countiy ould not 
receua the undivided attention of the Central 
Bank 

A Central Bank with pr%iaie capital would bo a 
business concern pure and simple, looking goner 
^ly to the profits of its own various enterprises 
before considering problems connected with the 
needs and obligations of the people The chair 
man of the Euiopean Cilcutta Trades Association 
nt one of their annual meetings said 

It IS often said that trade follows the flaR, it would 
be better to say that flag follows trade First comes 
tne trade, then the chartered trading company and then 
commercial venture is unsuccess 
rul the flag stays at homo This is the secret of our 
eucccM as a colonising nation and the reason why we 
nave few worthless possessions 

Extract from Honourable G Fogge s speech at 
the meeting of Bank of Bombay 

thareholders to pursue, having 
«gard to their own interests, and saying nothing with 
which to them were of 

It 18 likely to be jealous of its powers and 
pmHegM, declining to permit prnate interest to « 
the advantage of individual enterpnse 

This will be clear from the working of the Pre 
Ridency Banks in the past 
The Presidency Banks have responded to the 
requirements of some of the laige European trad 
ing interests They have financed some parti 
cularcropswhich they found most convenient to 
their own ends 

So far as I am nwiro they hare no systematic 
Mhemo or sympathetic desire to 61101100 Indian 
trado or industries Their interest m Indian 
native concerns has been only to the extent that 
necessary to exploit them for their own 

in the monei market 

Government of India appear to a certain 
“Y -'"■■'St'' grant loans to the PresTde^^ 
^nks But this facility to take money at tS 
honk rate is not availed of by them Thus thev 

They have never regarded the Indian native 
concents as auxiliary institutions to 
finance indigenous trade and mdustnes “ 


^^y have not even recognised their respoiia 
bility to lend against Government paper, and 
their refusal to so h nd ha^ been under the pica of 
unanciDg trade ^ 

Their willingness to agreo now to any amalga 
■nation is based upon their own interests r ther 

pnWi c” “ to the 

The Central Bank’s business should be to en 
courage gold currency and to provide India with 
forl‘irr"“’i ‘J’® “*‘110110118 which aro to 

o^, 7 p:“dem“” ”“ro“fS 

m-nn objects of the Central Bank wtU be d^fe w 
Iho too close connection which must exist 

will be a disposition to claim^ns of 
or .ten indemnity from Gove™ menf 

not° 7 di,ii”n?ed\‘i';h a 7 thiTw„u?d'‘’ 

• upon Government m impose 

hty for the mamgement o^f tho '"bank 
pectotions unfortunately engendered L th. i 

connection between the Stato 
Banks were the cause of mm F*'esidoncy 

amonntingto a public danger TCseraran 
ees have been experienced by the cL 

future ^ “frequently m the 

uponto piohfbitTcom 7 ti^t 7 fTO“‘" 

upon the markets enjoTd Whm™" 
jurisdiction which is too fiseful w 'TT"" “ 
queritly invoked fre 

The indigenous institutions woikinir nt i 
where the Presidency Banks hav*. “i* I>Hces 

th^sclvesatad.siran^e 

The close connection is hkelv x 
Government in a further crinn i ‘ 
timo of commercial crisis or traS ,‘”“““'' ■“ a 

to& 1 SS‘° cZoncy 

Bn^ 5 ^rveri;tt 
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(jo\eriiraent guarantee, vtill not be accepte<I The 
innovation would arou'e hU'picion and distiust 
which it would be diflicult to allay The Govetn 
ment should not pleilgo their power and prcsbge 
for the profits or leputation of a pri\ ite company 
The piper curi-ency IS steadily gi owing an! per 
forming the useful function of economising 
metallic currency it will sulTer by transfer to a 
bank it will get a set back untd matters arc ex 
plained and confidence restored which takes a 
very long time m India 

It is hardlj necessary to add thit the profits 
from note issues should go to the general tax 
payer, and not to any particulai section of the 
community, such as the shoieholders of the pro 
posed Centra! Ihnh 

The C overnment ot India has got about ^00 
treasuries and about 1 000 sub tieosunes, which 
are doing useful woik veiy economicalK These 
treasuries wall have to be maintained foi other 
purposes, because the Presidency Bank with too 
costl) a management cannot afford to open so 
many branches 

Thus \t \a not possible for the Cential Bank to 
afford Bitch facilities for the circulation of gold 
and gold notes and the conversion of gold to 
token coins as can be done b} the treasury offices 
which are very necessary for gold currency 

The Shite treasuries cannot be put under the 
control of the bink as it will be dividing the res 
\ oiisibitity The btate Bank cannot be so much 
in touch with tho Government machinery as the 
tre uurics 

The new bank will bo at best an experiment 
On the otl er 1 and the Treasury sj stem has dev e 
loped after half a century of working, confidence 
in the notca of the Government of India has been 
secure 1, and it would not be wise to disturb both 
for a mere expenment To this may be added the 
following remHrks of Jlr Lionel Abrahams Assis 
tant Under Secretary of State for India — 

It will bo noticed that this t st ot sdrantages does not 
asauno thst the cstahliihment of a Stats Bank would 
enable econotoiea ot any importance to be cHectcd by 
the tedwclAon of Qosernmcntestabl sUments, or that it 
would lead to any increase in the popularity ot the paper 
currency or in the cQicienay cf ita management Neither 
ot theae results seems probsbie \s regsrda the letter, 
the growth ot the note circulation and the additions! 
tacilitics tor encashment that baro trom time to time 
been proTided under Oosernmeot minagcment teem to 
indicate that the elTieieney attained under that lyttem la 
probably as great as would be attained under mauage- 
ment by a bank 

A Cential Rtnk, unless It be a national body 
teprescnting all Indian interests, has no right to 


f 

1 

be constituted oi design itcd as a State Bank foi 1 
India to ni mage Indian fiiunto nnd cuirency 
By experience Indians find tint the f ill berefits 
of bimilir institutions ostcn’-iblv started for India 
do not rcich further than the wliite community 
The lisink with which Govei-nment keeiw ac 
counts bliould not be nBecLi.iian one a bank in * 
which there is a vast majonty of a certain class is 
likely to influence its working to the detriment of 
other interests It is not possible for a sectarian 
bank to approach finance from an Indian stand 
point ^V hen once npaiticulir community gets 
hold of certain advantages it natuially tries to 
retain them 

It will bo cleir from the facts and figures given 
in the subsequent part of ray notes that tho Pie 
suicnev Banks now in existence are sectinan, the 
European element gieatly predominating, and in * 
the new mialgamated State Hank the same cle 
ment will predomioate and Indian interests bo 
subordinated 

Again, owing to the conflicting interests of the 
multifanoiis communities ovortng fuch tv largo ' 
continent ns India, it is difficult to constitute a 
cosmopolitan body at one place to look after the 
interests of all alike , local influence is certain tu ' 
be in the ascendant, and other parts of the coun 
try are likely to be neglected 

Iwiafyamatioa — Centralisation would probably 
mean some cmtailincnt of existing credit There 
are customers who have got 1 irge facilities in two 
or three Presidencies at the same time, but a 
Central Bank might dcohne giving any single 
facility equal to the aggregate ot facilities allowed 
by tbe three banks 


lURTnER RESTBICTIOSS FOR TOE rRESlDEXCT BA.NKS 
In dealing with the question it is necessary to 
tike into conaidemtion the working of the three 
Piesidcncy Banks in the past, ns they are mteiwi 

establi-h mrk tin noiv Central Bank me, „ or 
1^ on aim.Kr linm, nnd ,„lh tie eame mntenal, 
, J «aanno the matoni la cloeel, 

I «l«ll, therefore touel, ,.po„ a„„e tho 

arorkmg of tho RTOdenej Banks and irc.dinlnlly 
'■“‘"etiona are neeossnr/ 

' ‘’r"’™”' "‘I* "■I'om 

( n k”?"'/ n a,-, aectn,,.,, 

Baiik of Bengal ami, miting tho Inalory of 
ttat Wk np to 1888 ...d ■■ ThI .l..„l,„ldo;i m 
the bank are mainly Europeans ” ^ 
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O 0 SOth June 188S U ere were 
24-i Asiatics holding 
1 102 Kuropeans holding 


2/^ 


2 \ 2 % 659 
17-1 74 311 


200.00,000 


It IS aamitted that the native of India is no 
less dosiious of making his capital fructify Ilian 
peoples of other countries, and ho therefore seeks 
s safe imestraent Ihe banlj^has the prestige 
arising out of the monopoly of ill Government 
oiisme s and connection with the Government 
In India connection with the Government carries 
great weight 

^\e still find that the shareholders of the Bank 
of Bengal now numbenng “ some thousands are 
mainly Europeans (fa;nlal, 100^ ) 

Whj has there been no increase in the numbers 

Asutic 01 Indian shaioliolders ? How did the 
‘shareholders remain mainly Europe in after a 
quartei of a centurj in view of the pros|ieioos 
Working of the Bank of Bengal ? 

(/?) Bank of l/er<?j*rt? — Taking the list of share 
holders eligible for the general meeting held on 
the 4tli August, lOn, ne find that the share 
holders of this bank me also mainly Europeans, 

About 181 natives holding about Rs 
3,142^ shares* 16,71,250 

•About 702 Europeans 00 7 ra 

holding 11,0-37^= '•>8,28,750 


7 j, 00,000 


It 1 -, necessary for the better government of 
the Presidency Banks that the shareholders of a 
particular community should not be m a vast 
majority 

I "ould suggest that the shares to be held by 
''Oy shareholder should not exceed a fixed number, 
>10(1 that the voting be so regulated that Indian 
•ntorests shall be protected 

ATTENDAXCE and PHOCFEDINOS at Tnr SUAnEnOLDEIlS 
MFETINCS OP TtlE pnESIDENCT HANhS 
It would be interesting to prepare an analysis 
of attendance of the shareholders at the general 
meetings of the three Presidency Banks 

tnL of Bmgnl --The directors of the Bank 
of Bengal have the sharehol lets meetings tothem- 
aelvps an outside shareholder is a rora ami The 
advent of an outside shareholder creates sui-pnse 
From the copy of the proceedings of the share 
holder,, of the Bank of Bengal hold m August 
BII 3 , we SCO that out^ of the shareholders of the 


numbenng “some thousands’' only ono 
shxreholder was present as attoinoy to eight 

ruled that theatturnoy share], olde. cannot pronCe 
any resolutions at the meetings Thus tlie^r^ 
directore present at the meeting (mth a 

^areholder who could not move aiiy resolution? 

earned on the pioceedings in the namonf*! 
sWhoIdera Al, the thrfe propo^.r 


tot^T"'”® submitted by the direc 

The election of the retiiing directors 

were all p.oposedanr] seconded end c,arned°bv u®’ 
directors themselves ^ the 

to the'cTair “f ‘bunt. 

From the analysis of the last list of = 1 . 
holdeiaot the D.nk of Madras it f , ^ ™ 

out of nearly DIO ,l„rehol lers— ‘>wt 

(1) There are about 325 who aro x . 

to any vote entitled 

(2) Out of 950 Bhareholders 
225 ladies who never graerthe 

their presence to use their votes '^»th 

Q No 6983 (3fr Kevnes'i 

appointed at present P ^ ' “oware your directors 

0 ‘b' •’■•r.hoWer,. 

on. It,..,, orim lhS7.'.e ■" way, 

orthevoar.tboTacsncy.sE°uVbv7h'^ 

at every annual meetinc two directors, but 

rfsr'tc- r. 

are '‘tondld gtem'Vby oS°or®t,vo"' a 

times shareholder, besides th» ? 

the officers of the bank uho are tLl"^f‘°''’ ""d 
majority The of tT " ^ ‘In' 

atteutog the meetag^,, depl^red'^"'.?''''’" « 
man hefoie the empty cliaiia’^aiid I J 
commented „p„„ hj [he Madm k'™ 

In tlm connection I mav .. ! 

the Pres., feneri[g®r , 

If modiHed to enable more shnit^^u ‘o 

the meetings Th,t „ the „[aT r° '1" “ "“sntl 
ing leqmrp, j,, red„r ><» vet 
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Lonirol ly tlt« iiharehold^re — riom the lorego 
mg it Villi bo seen that m tho ca^o of the tivo 
Pr siclency Binks, the Bank of Bengal and the 
Bank of Madras, the director-i are practically left 
to pa«s the accounts submitted bj themsehes, 
to 1 C elect themselves or then successors, and to 
apfiomt auditois of their own choice to audit 
then accounts 

Owing to the apatb} of the shareholders tlie 
dir ctors comply with ju'it the formalities reqnir 
ed by law, and issue ft report and a babarice sheet 
They do not give so much information to tho 
shareholders as they used to give m their annual 
reports 

Thus the control and direction of tho banks is 
vested in a group of men responsible to nobody 
but themseUes, without effectiie supervision by 
tho Government This state of affurs certainly 
retjuires to he mended 

AwliUni — The Presidency Banks liave gen© 
rally not found it necessarj in the past to baa e 
their accounts audited by any member belonging 
to the Societ) of Chartered Accountants of tog 
lanl and Wales Seme of tho auditors have been 
members of other chartered societies probablj 
having longer histonc.\l traditions of accounting 
an 1 auditing 

The Joint Stock Banks of India have hereafter 
to get the accounts auilited by aiiditor;» approved 
of by tho Government but such a provision is not 
found in the Presidency Banks Act The audi 
tors of the Bank of Madras have always been 
Europeans, and for long periods Wien m 1910 
a new chartered accountant was nppointed, wo 
find in the report of that jear the following — 

Brsnch loans smaunti )}• to Ri> '•'■07 137 inclosed m 
Aacnunti of Cre3 t Rk 1 2S U JjVSR were not on 
sec mt p* siUhonucd by the Prsii lenay Rsnlta Act The 
Mount c» ac uslly held, kn shown bv tho brenehret irne 
forr*e<l in nur op moo aiople 1 juiil socor tv fur U>i« 
aniount Wuhato satwBed nnrioUea that these looos 
b&Tc now, St tho dste ot this report been put in ordxr 
There slioul I bo sv detailed and careful audit 
con^u led by auditors who do not owe Iheir 
appointments to tbe directors It should not 
con>.i t monly of compmng numbered items of 
bal ncps from tho lodger with tho balance ehect 
Besides the audited accounts a Statement of 
Vnlaation of Assets must ho submitted to tlio 
shareholders ci\ ery three or fiv e j cars, conducted 
by those competent to give an opinion At pro 
sent one or other of the auditors comps from 
out lie Such au liters cannot bo expect© I to 
ct-rtify to thavaluo of the assets shown m the 
balance sheet The public attaches exceptional 


value to the audit certificates of skilled account 
ants, but the auditois generally lefiise to bo 
saddled with tho iLSfonsibilit} of valuing assets 
The book keeping may bo all right, according to 
tho rules of tho bank, but it is the value of tho 
assetH which is important 

Some of the banks that have failed in India 
had a galaxy of Cliartered Accountants to audit 
their accounts fora niimbci of years, who certified 
to the book keeping, but the failures were due to 
tho directors not having any projier valuation of 
their assets It is not iny purpose to suggest 
anything against the fts«ets contained in tho 
bakoco sheets of the Presidency Banks, but as 
they aro the custodians of public money, a state 
ment of valuation of assets, if published, will 
inspire mow confidence besides being to their own 
interest 

I think the Government mist insist upon every 
bank, doing business m India, submitting a state 
meut of value of essets and an estimate of its 
liabilities Provision mti't be mode in the Presi- 
dency Banks Act for a Government audit and 
valuation of assets by competent persons 

Italanee Sheet and li'tume — ^le now Indian 
Companies Act has prescribed a form of balance 
sheet for tbe joint stock banks, d.c, which may 
be adopted All the provisions for submission of 
reports and returns to the Registrar, which nre 
available for public inspection require to be in 
corpomtod in the Presidency Buiks Act 

horremnoehyth Dinetorg~\i u not enough 
that a director shall abstain from voting on any 
motion irespeetiTig tbe loan or advance of money 
or otherwise giving credit to himself, his co- 
trustee, servant, relative, Lc 

It will hav». salutary effect (and is verv neces 
sary)if tho total amount of all tlo hibilitics 
(alone or with others) of th - director) or firms in 
which thev are partners of j-unt stuck companies 
III which they or their partn. .a,nro coinuioa direc 
toro (or managing directors or agents) be shown 
in tho balance sheet If the^ p-wticnlars appear 
III the weekly statements of the three PrcMdency 
Banks, there will bo no room for » ,c^ndo^c rfress 

Gentleman and hte Groom Adiances — The Pre 
eidency Ranks Act Clause 3G («), (Cl reomre. 

room for advances to a gentleman and his groom 

DiaECTOnS AND TDE KTFriTIVE OFFICFRS OP THE 
PKESlDUacv HANKS 

Ilanl of Bengal ~~l \ pg to present to tlio lloval 
Commission tho follou ,ng extract from » CajJal ' 
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(dated 2nd St.ptember, 1909) the leading financial 
organ of the Anglo-Indian Community in India 
about the dll ectors of the most important of the 
three Piesidoncy Banks 

K-ctract fiom ‘ Capital,” September 2nd, 1909 
The Oireeto-ato of the Bank of Bengal has always 
been a very cJose borough, confined to certain favoured 
firms, some sixteen in number, of those fl”ma Ihree went 
bankrupt, one having its cortiQoate suspended and six 
hive closed up thoir business so that only seven 
remim to draw direetora from— Messrs Jai dine, Skinner 
&• Co and Qillanders, Arhuthnot & Co , have had a 
member of their firm, a director during the past half cen* 
tury at least They evidently have a freehold tenure of 
this position 

* * 9 « « 

Until 1876 there wero always three Government Direc 
tors, tho last three being a Member of the Board of 
Revenue, the Master of the Mint and the Accountant- 
General, Bengal. With the parsing of the Presidency 
Rmki Act of 1876 Government ceased to hold shares 
and to appoint Diierturs But m 1877 the Bank invited 
the Admmistrstor General in 1880 the Official Trustee 
and later, in 1887 tho Official Assignee to seats on the 
Board These funeral additions may probably have 
been intended to restrain tho exuberance of tho Com- 
’ meroial Direetors, but what other earthly use they were 
to the Bank it n difficult to see, as they have been as 
mutes ever smen their appointment 

» • « • * 

Messrs Kettlewell, Bullen & Co , who were in the 
first batch of firms, dropped out for some time, and 
then reappeared with the adveot of Mr Aitkm only to 
disappear Messrs Hoare, sillier A Co , who entered 
an appxarance in 1863, seem out of favour now Messrs 
^^88. Ounlop &■ Co , in whose firm the late Secretary’s 
brnthe was a partner, were admitted in 1888, but there 
Mr 3 F. Macnair having, It IS said, been too indepen- 
dent, their firm, when he resigned in 1893, languished 
Under the oold shade of the Secretarr’s displeasure, and 
their contempt was not purged until a few years ago 
• » • « * 

Now, I am not sure that this arrangement, under 
which a seat on the direction of the Bank of Bengal 
becomes apparently an asset in the partnerships of 
certaio firms, is an absolutely wi«e and prudent one. The 
firms in question are undoubtedlr of the highest stand- 
ing but firms, even of the highest standiog, do not 
possess a monopolv of all those requisites which go to 
make an ideal bank director. It is common knowledge 
that the partners in these firms have not always been 
men of oiitsanding ability Tho aim of the Bank should 
be to I'cura the very best men not to have the partnera 
in certain firms running in and out of the Board Room 
with their qiialifving scrip, likii dogs st a fair Firms 
bke Apear A, Co., Balmer, Lawrie A Co , Birkmyre 
Brothers Duncan Brothers, Finisv, Muir A Co , Graham 
A Co , r W Ileiligors and Co , Kilburn A Co , Pran 
Kiasen, Lew A. Co. Maekinnon Mackenzie A Co , Mais 
neill A Co , J Thomas A Co., Wilhsmson, Magor A, Co , 
Andrew Yule A Co , among others, could all have filr 
nished able Directors and brought business, which is an 
important item But tho man in tho street, rightly or 
wrongly, has an Idea that the Oiieotors have no indepea- 
67 


dence, and aro simply dummies or pawns for tho Sccro- 
tary to play with The present ii a convenient time to 
change s if this 

» a «• a a 

The Bank of Bengal is an eminently eoneervatire 
institut on , although founded in 1806 no leports wero 
issued until tho Directors were required to do so at a 
generil meeting of the proprietors on tho lOtb December, 
l‘556, oi fifty years after. It would bo as well if tho 
Directors now reeognso that tho times are changing 
rapidly and that, in the language of the Prince of Wales, 
thev must “ wako up ” The shares aro now held by some 
thousands of proprietors, and these shareholders should 
have some voice in the vclection o* the directors At the 
present moment the annual meeting is a hold and cor- 
ner affair, and very seldom more than one person is pre- 
sent, other than the diiectors Business non has to bo 
captured, it does not go seeking, and if the Bank of 
Bengal 19 to get that share which its position and cha- 
racter justifies, it must alter its methods and move with 
tho times 


The real remedy is to increase the number of Cummer- 
eial, and to eliminate the present Government Directors 
who cannot possibly be of any useful service to the 
Bank The five Merosntile Direetors are all good men 
and true but seven Directors for a Bank of the size and 
importaneo of the Bank of Beogal seem too few The 
Bank of England has some twenty six Governors and 
Directors, the large London Banks have boards of a 
dozen and upward* It may safely be presumed that, if 
the London Banks have these large boards, they have 
them because they find them profitable and useful. The 
Direct-'rs of the Bank of Bengal arc by no means well 
paid , Be 200 a month for fees, and a special allowanco 
in respect of the daily nttendance of two of them, wbioh 
must not exceed Rs lo, 000 per annum, cannot by anv 
means be called excessive , so the ground of expend can 
hardly be taken as an objection 

* • a 

If the Government desire to be represented on the 
direction of the Bank of Bengal, to which they are cer 
Uioly entitled, though It must be borne in mind that 
they deliberately cut themselves adnft in 1876 and va- 
cated the three seats they then held, they should cer- 
Uinly, as they did before, nominate directors with some 
preteasionsto knowledge of commerce and finance The 
Comptroller General, the Accountant General. Bengal 
or the Director General of Btatisties, should all mil o 
excellent Government Directors But absif omJ» 
Government and Commercial eravcvardi; >,-a ’ 

good Mdlo„l.ot fro™ Me,„fo;T"„d‘ 

To , tboueh. to enli.t the eervicea of . Mr Hdwa^e an 
=>"'-™Pic,-peop,o ^o*," 

Further comments aro needless 
BunI o/IMma —In every respect the same 
^teotaffiu^asdesenbed abont the Bank of 

From the list of the f-ivnurod fi..,.., r 

the Dt^ctors of the BanroTMa^r/^^elS-et 




it vnW bo peeti tbnt (1) ?.te'»srs Best and Co , (2) 
Pirry and Co , (3) Dviid, Orr and Brightwcll, (4) 
Arbuthnot and Co , (5) Binny and Co , bad per 
nunent seats to fill up, namely, fire scats out of 
SOI on on the Board of Directors of the Bank of 
Madras Messrs Arbuthnot and Co , disappeared 
on tbeir failure in ISOfi Messrs Binny and Co 
hid to tempoiarily vacate the seat at the limo of 
Arbutbnnt failure, but reappeared in 1911 

The following paragraphs will enable the Com 
mi'Sion to understand tnoie fully the exceptional 
position of the Bank of Madras 

The Piesidency Banks are practically foreign 
banks like other exchange banks and Indians are 
treated by them as foreigners in tbeir own coon 
try 

The Indiana are excluded from the boaid and 


quines niero is no co partnership botnoen 
Indians and Eiiroifans in the Madras Presidency. 
Thus, they nro unable to knon the meins and 
positions of the Indian pirties to whom tho Bank 
loods 

Their information IS derived either from the 
executive ofiicere who arc not (iiUy in touch with 
Indians or on second hand information from 
their subowUnates or interested parties 

The executive ofllcers (like the directors of the 
Rank of Madras) are innocent of the local verna 
culars, and have to do business through interpre- 
ters As the executive officers have to depend 
upon the information supplied by their Kubonli 
nates or interpreters, it ere is ilanger of corruption 
in the mnUer of mli antes 

Instead of availing therosolves of the services of 


supenor executive offices of the Bank of Madras 
The Bank of Madras was establi-<hed in IS43 but 
there has never been an Indian on the board of 
directors for tho last three querters of a century 
Why should the tnovneant seats not be filled by 
the election of two Indians 

lb IS sail the proportion of advances of the 
Bank of Madras made to Indians and European^ 

IS SIX to one, but there has nover been a single 
independent Indian colleague to guide the board 
in fixing the personal credits for Indians 
The Bank of Bengal was established in 1609, 
but so far as [ know, has never liad an Indian 
director 

Tlio European Directors are fluctuating, and 
are engaged in their own toercautile business In 
certain cases they have been indebted (Kometimcs 
heavily) to tho Bank, and are not in a position to 
exercise that check and control which is essential 
to keep under curb the executive officers This 
leaves a free hand to the European executive ofti 
cers of the Bank to manage the finances of the 
institution as they like 

The directors are themselves exporters, impor 
ters, or manufacturers conipetingwith the Indiana 
to whom they have to allow credit from the hank 
Tho credit and rates of interest for Indiana is 
fixed by them 

Tho directors are not in touch with the Indians 
except for their indmdunt personal business with 
retail dealers tbrcaigb tbeir Dubashva, who giia 
rantee tlie creilit allowed by tho firm As the 
llubaahes {wtnii>h securvties (or tho guarantee, the 
firms are not particular aknut making detailed in 

* Boctioo 2(o( tho Preiidencv Oi<nks Act provides a 
Tnmxlntum of nine D rectori b it the preient strcDctll 6f 
the Board of the PsoH of Madras ta only seven 


Indians for bigdier appomimeTit*, mw 105 x 1 nre 
imported from abroad, who have to gam expo 
ncnce when they reach India 

Tho TnasiTOum salary of an Indian in any offic© 
in the bank (except tho head cnshiership) is gene 
tally the minimum salary of a European asaialAnt 
newly imported The loan accounts of European 
firms are not allowed to bo handleil by native 
assistants at somo offices 

The three Presidency Banka have in all about 
94 branches, but they have never put an Indian 
in charge of a branch office, even as agent or 
accountant 


CAviTAi. OF tna rnoFosEB cesthal Baax 
The following are some of the questions which 
should be addressed to those who advocite the 
establishment of a Central State Bank ■— 

What Will be the amount of capital of the pro 
posed bank ? 


ment of India would be placed with the bank, nm 
these would be mcrevved by furthei deposlt^ o 
the public, the capital must bo enlarged in pro 
portion to the incteveed UabiUtioR (Of course w 
must leave out of the question the capital ixquire< 
for supporting tho exchange ) On tho other hand 
owing to the difiictilties of investments in th 
slack season, due to the restriction of not employ 
mg funds outside India, a large amount of capita 
wo^dnot earn any substantiil dividend 
bhould the capital be steiling or nipiHj f 
Sterling capital is necessary to attract Eiironna 
«pital, one of the reasons for the formation <1 
the bank being to cheapen money It may nls 
simplify account keeping But if tho capital t 

the bank IS in steihng it is a slur upon the mtf 

gnty of the rupee, aUhough the bank would I 
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formed for the express purpose of supporting the 
exchange \ Uuo of tho rupee as legal tender A 
compromise has been feuggested that the capital 
should be in lupets and the accounts published m 
terms of soveieigns of lupees fifteen each 

Where is the extia capital to come fi-om ? 

Is any fmthei put to be open to the British 
public i If so, how much ? 

Is Government supposed to subscribe ^ If bo, 
how much ? 

My own opinion is that, as the bink is to be 
established in the supposed interests of India, the 
whole of the capital ought to be held in that 
country 

1 0,000,000 pounds sterhng is the amount which 
has so far been fixed for the c ipital of the bank 
to earn a dividend of five per cent per annum 

9.000. 000 pounds will be absoibed in the allotment 
of shares to the existing body of shai-eholders of 
the three banks wboaie mainly Europeans 

Will the Indian public and the Goveinment be 
satisfied with an allotment of the paltry sum of 

1.000. 000 pounds sterling oiily^ 

What control ivill this amount giro to the 
Government and the Indian public? 

Is there going to be a divided contiol of — 

1 The bhaieholders in India 

2 Shareholders outside India 

d The Secretary of State and the Government 
of India, or is it pioposed to leave the control to 
the Government only ? 

As will be seen fiom the woiking of the Presi 
(lency Banks, the shareholders are not exorcising 
any control on the Board They are under the 
impression that as the Government entrusts to 
them its balances it is also keepmg a sufiicient 
Watch on the management and piospenty of the 
banks As a mutter of fact the Government is 
holding aloof so as not to mterfeie with the free 
Working of tho institution So fai as I am aware, 

Uo strict supervision is exercised by the Govern 
meat lest it should incur the onus of direct les 
pousibility to the shareholders 

Hereafter the Government must have a laiger 
control The banks should act under a code of 
strict rules sanctioned by the Government, and, 
to see that they are onfoiced, the Governments 
representatives should take part m tho manage 
Uient How fai the Government ixipresentativea 
Bhould bo left to decide mutters on then own res 
ponsibiLty vithout consulting the authorities at 


Simla 01 Whitehill IS a subject foi considtiation 
Frequent consultation'' between the Government 
and a body of oiBcials and non olhcials would 
mean i-ed tipe and delaj 

Goveinment directors have been suggested 
Tbeie would still remain cerbun ditficulties as to 
the np|>omtment and control by the Goveinment 
representatives Will they bo officials, or non 
ofhctals, Europeans oi Indians ? Probably the 
formei, although they have no special training 
ind must go out of office when thej get some ex 
l»enence os only senioi officers can bo ippointed 

The Gorernment directors m the past have not 
been a success 


Conclusion — Prom the foregomgit is clear that 
theie IS no necessity for a Central State Bank foi 
India on the lines suggested by its advocates 
As the Presidency Banks have got the mono 
poly of all Government business and then close 
connection with the Government has produced ii 
pneral impression that the State is lespoiisiblo 
for then good conduct and piospenty, sonic 
Government control and check isnecessaiy on tho 
working of these banks It is on the close con 
nection and monopoly of the Goveinment business 
that these banks are trading and it la this which 
induws the public to deal with them in pieference 
to other equally sound and strong institutions 

opinion, if some alterations are made in 
the Presidency Banks Act to facilitate trensac 
tiODs among themselves during the busy season 
on reasonable terms foi their protection, and if 
the defects pointed out by me in the control and 
management of the banks are removed, the three 
Presidency Banks may be allowed to keep the 
Goveinment balances with them, but only to the 
extent to which they hold under present nirange 
inenfa Any farther pitionege or concessions 
shou d l^ entirely dependent unon the seiviccs 

in the 
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the IKDIAH COOLY iH BRITISH HALAYA 

BT 

MR AUBIKAPATH HAI 


I|ln view of the criticiams that haTO been appearing 
for some years past in the Indian neaspapera regarding 
the ill treatment of Indian Coolies in tho P M B wo 
understand that the planters there have rcsolTed to liare 
a counter press Campaign >n India on their behalf For 
this purpose Mr Ambikapath Rais services have been 
sci^vusiVioned Aa the vititcr controverts in this atUclo 
the statements made in the article that appeared in the 
' Indian Revievr m July last we have thought it fair to 
print &lr Ambihapath Rai a article on the principle that 
both tides should be heard —Ed / Z' ] 


I^IIE question of Indian Labour closely con 
nected as it is with the uplifting of our 
“ Depressed Chases is of vital interest to 
nil who work for the welfare of those poor classes 
of Indians Pre eminently to the more adv meed 
Hindus who hive dedicated their lives to the sei 
vice of the poor, the subject is of religiouv impor 
tnnee 

Deeply interested for some yevrs in tho cause 
of tho “ Depressed Classes I tu ide it a point to 
peruse as far 13 possible all aiticles dealing with 
tho subject of Indian labourers who emigrate to 
Hiitish Malaya Though the literature n nssum 
ing quite formidable dimensions, } et to m> mind 
It H quite impossible to gauge the truth by mere 
ly reading about the subject, for the few gems of 
truth that might be discovered in some of these 
wntuigs aie, oa a matter <j{ f wt, hopelessly bidden 
by the bad setting Kot a few articles emanate 
rather obviously from that ingenious class of 
writers who make a profession of ovpres'^ing opi 
Tuonv, and the contributions to, sod comments by, 
editors of responsible Indian newspa]>crs and 
magazines published in Lnghsh and in tlfe Verna 
ciilar — have so far been rather few and fir bet 
ween Amongst the latter, attention waspnnci 
pally attracted to an article published in tho July 
number of tlie Indian Aeiww, tbeleiding Loglish 
Journal of Madras, conducted by a well known 
patriotic firm of publishers The article in ques 
tion presenting a grue'ome senes of pictures of 
the sufferings of coolies has created qnite a little 
flutter in our Malayan dovecote Tlie remarks by 
the editor were nilmittcdlj based on letters which 
ho received fioni some of the So‘dh /mlian Jtimt 
praivta working in Fedecwted Malay States (The 
Italics are mine), hut it Would bo intecesimg to 
know, whether those Indian Immigrants referred 


to, aro jllitenite coolies or the non I ngli-li speak 
mg Kanganies and Alnndors or the clencul stalf 
of tlie Kstates who are roo-'tly Indiau' 

Having read the said article winch, 1 must t>.ay 
somewhat unsettled my opinions on the subject, I 
discu«sc<l it with some of the leading iiiembere of 
the Furopean community both oflicid and iiiiofii- 
ml, expivssing a ilesiio to go loumi the Loontry 
to make independent enquiiiea and collect first 
hand evidence with aview to write upon the Bubject 
Having armed witli the necessai j credentiak T 
embarked on mv self imposed mission of visiting 
my bivtbren working <w labourers in Ifiiti^li 
Malay i — and in this a good deal of t ict and pa 
tience was required. It was nece-s'^ary that the 
coolies should fully realize that 1 was uu jnde 
pendent man interested m their wclf ire, n co rch 
gionist, and a fnend of theirs lijking to them in 
their respective vernacular and arguing things 
vntVv theta as they would argue, it was particular 
ly needful, to bridge the gulf of prejudice*, caste, 
colour, creed, — which, alas * only too much Rcpa. 
rate Indian from Indian 

To study, as one ought from w ithin, the vnned 
conditions and environments under which the 
Indian eoohe hves in the Malay Peninsula, I have 
iiad to travel extensively and I thitiL I may eay 
that I have visited one and all of thd most noted 
planting districts in the Peninsula from Penang 
m tho hortb to Singipore, 500 miles fuither 
South, thus traversing the Golonj of the Stmits 
Settlements, the Federated Malaj SUtes and 
Johore The less developed Msljy States of 
Ledah, Kelantan, etc , are to the piesent writer 
still n terra wieogaito and any renarks on tho 
conditions of coolies of these States are founded 
on second hand knowledge only 

Before proceeding to describe the average 

Indian coolie hfe on the Estates I shall give my 

reiders some idea of coolies eii roiUe ilie British 
Indian Steam Navigation Company w Inch js tub 
sidized by the Government run a st&imer every 
week from Madias t\a Negapat-am to Ptnang, 
Port Swettenham and Singaporo The Indian 
Inboureiw from VizagapaUtn, Cocanada and other 
Telugu districts pass through the Madnis Camp 
at Avadi, ann take steamer from, kfadras The 
TanuK recruited in the distncts South of Madras 
are admitte 1 in tho Negnpatam Camp situated on 
the bank of a canal nlwut tlireo quarters of a 
imlo from the mouth of the river hrom tho 
canal Uuk coolies alight into boats which carry 
them to the steamer Iving at anchor some two or 
tbreo miles at sea 
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Once the coolies aio put on board, the} soon of th it number 1,948 uere Lstate Hbouiers 8d0 
begin to feel the uncongenial surroundings There for I’enang, ami the rest for Port Swettenl im 

IS perhaps nothing more ili-eadful to them thm a The deck was crowded and I sawmeii, women and 

voyage The sea, tho ship and tlie seamen are all children e\ en in bunker holes Tho coolies s-^emed 

not pleasant sights "When the ship starts i oiling to hi\e suftered much for lack of an, the plate 

'it rough weather then will sot m a fear of danger' being so hot, the whole crowd bathed m perspiia 
Coohes who have once or twice tiavelled are used tion The Medicvvl Othcer who was the essence of 
to all tho storms and hartlships of a steerage kindnessaftcr going thiough the saloonand inter 
passage, but the new ones mostl} of the women mediate pas‘-engers took his be,it at one end of the 

folk are deplorably btd sailors Throughout the steamer to ex imiiie tho coolies as they parsed in 

voyage they are se i nck and are exhausted by rows before lam It was iiimoured about th it 

wind, weither and wan- of comfort Allsteemge there were some ca‘'es of cholera As soon ns tho 

passages entail a good deal of roughing it, and the Doctor had issued ins hat permittiD" coolies to 

steerage pvsscngers of the B I Boat must be land, it did not take long for Penang coolies to 

prepared to m ike the best of a bad situation step into the large pada boats tugf'ed by 

Yet there arc manj anuses at present which a steam launch lour of these I'onijaJ’ were 

could be remedied There is ilways a crowding brought into requisition on that occasion and 

and hoarding together without anj regaid to tho took three hours to reach Ptilan Jarejak Quaran 
barest comfort or arrangement attempt is tine Station That day, I was told the Launch 

ever made to separate unmamed women or mar had to stem the tide against bad w either ram 

ried couples from single men, immigrant coolies pounng at times in toiients ' 

from paying deck pissengers Men, mameil The PuKu Jirejik Stition calkil by tho coolies 

women, young women, girls, boys, mfints, — all ‘ Pum Mala ” is situated on an island of that 

ftro (liiven pell mell on the deck name far away from tho residential portion of the 

Complaints are alwajs mido against msullicicnt town The wjjole place looks picturesque and vet 
accommodation and the quality of food meted out homo like Withm a Jaige j ud fenced with 

to coolies Judging from tho number of iinmi i-iiling are built sheds which can contain about 

grants drafted by the weekly steamers and from 800 coohes Several otlicr buildings are spread 

what I know by actual ex[>ericnce, I feel con about tho place— the Resident Medical Olheer’s 

Btrained to saj that there u truth in tho'O com Quarters, isolation hospital, disponsarj disinfec 

plaints The food is of the coarsest kind, and tor houses, batJi rooms, store rooms ' kitchens 

Korvod out m a manner on a par with its q«aht> laiatones, all under the able management and 

Tho Indian servants of the kitchen are insolent discipline of Dr Louden whose continuous cur 

and cruel towards their fellow countrjnicn' and kindly trcitmcnt of the inmates doserv” 

During meal hours and in the absence of olheers mention 1 Iookc<l into the rooms where nrov^ 

i have seen them use stick and fist in seriing out sions were kept, and on examination of the rice* 

rations to coobes The present state of affairs cutj btuQ, etc , 1 found them in cood 

which IS evidently due to the callousness and condition ® 

iieghgcnoD on tho part of subordinate ofiicern and from Pulaii Jerejak, my next move wua to tl 
one which will forthwith be brought to the notice bungei Penang Depot where 1 spent one aft 

of the B I Co , and the need for reform is really noon and the next morning m seeing the rout^ 

a pressing one of that important centre oi detention The di t^f 

In the first week of October list I mido *s located on a spacious ground close to the t 

arpingemonts to \nsit tlio Quarantine stations of Penang The sleeping wards are coinfort*^h/' 

On Thursday tho 8th of that month the signal and tidy my amt there were 800c I 

station at Penang announced the approach of the all in good health The general sanitatio 

Kinigmnt ship, S b “Tara” Before the aes«cl supply, conservancy, etc, an adennnte’ "'n ' 

reulfl make fast to tho Penang ■^^harf it waited "^tobmen, inspectors, cooks, sonants and 

at anchor for tlu. Medical OtUcer who was early employees of tho Dt])Ot are Indians f 

en the scene I was allowed to go on board by different Proiinccs of India, iniicl*^% 

the courtesy of the Doctor who took me in hts coni ersation with them naturally twrnel 

Eteaiu launch An Oiheer of the Immigration manner on which coolus were treat the 

Department, Pinang, aho acconijManied the Doc depot I heard a good rerort which i ^ 

tor. There were 2,917 deck yKis'engers m all and rated by the account I elicited from th^Vb*^^^ 
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thomyiUes llte food, botli ui cunlity ^nd quia 
tity good After a fow dijs thacoolies are sent 
fiom tho depot m batches to the difluont L&tatcs 
foi 'vhith they weio recruited 

Indiin coolie life on the Rubber pUntition^ « 
for the most part an unovoutful one llovnovet 
the peiiment inquiiy irises Is the life of tho 
coolie on tiie e&hito a h ippy one i Is it ono of a 
general boiedom ? Is it one of “ perpetual misery 
and helpless suSenng i Is each and oveiy cm 
ployer of labour a sivoater ? Are the alleged 
c.iuses of ill treatment umicrsal? Questions like 
these cannot be answered intelligently without 
much thought and wide experience The answers 
to these questions can only be given by taking 
the majority of cases whicli have come under the 
purview of my observ ition 

Vn the plantations the labourere Uve in 
“ coolie lines erected m geneial accordance 
with one or other of the designs ptepared 
and approved by Goveinment Those lines are 
built on in open ground of it least 200 to 250 
feet in circumference and kept clear of jungle 
aud of binldinga There are two styles of 
coohe lines The one and the most common con 
Bistsofone storey built of wood entirely tbe 
floor Is riised on a surface supported by uprights 
resting on squared stones or driven underground 
and IS reached by a fixed laddei The other hue 
Is built with brick and mortar and floored with 
cement Both these sets of cooUe bouses are roof 
ed mostly with conugated iron sheetings, tiles or 
attaj> (palm thatch) All the lines are well 
dmiued, aud are divided into computments, each 
of which IS occupied by a family or grouji of per 
RODS, who have also their separate kitchens and 
eating places The compartments are roomy and 
well ventilated bo far as cleanliness and sani 
tary Annngcments are concerned the coolie linesare 
kept in a aery satisfactoiy manner The surround 
mgs arc free from rags, dust and rubbisli A» I 
neat through the many lines on Jsstates chiefly 
those of the I’anchamas I felt uo odour of hunt 
cd mr or i-cek which has been my experience of 
the Panchamtis m houtli lulian villages I hive 
obsorvod that everywhere nnd m everyway tho^e 
“ imtoiichablo ’ men bccotno clciner and mere 
deci nt in their y>eTsons and liabits In onler to 
Hndcrstnnd the tfuU significance of the change 
which has come over the homes of Estate coolies 
one has to contrist Ibcirs with the dwelhngs of 
Itiduu casual labourers, c.utti'i, etc , who live in 
dependently 1 visited some five to ten dnelhngs 
C of these Utter in each district and for tbe most 


pirt I found that they dwell m lionies vLcre 
cleanliness nnd finltilion nit not hiker into uc 
count The utmosp) ore h olJensive, the mr lates 
mo nigged and genti illy liaoin nn tiiviroinit-nt 
of hlUi nrul reek 

The Indian couhe “at liis Jiitiest, ’ o-s some 
Lnglisii wiitcr says, is “i washing animal ” 
riantcts of Mnliyii, as u holy, have realised the 
usefulness of pioaidiug the coolie with nn ndequate 
supply of goc^ water In the largest number of 
estates the well IS the important outfit for sup- 
plying water , it is well hnci ed and mostly coa cr 
ed nnd riuges from fifteen to thirty foot in depth 
In some plantations tbe proprietors have spent a 
largo sum of money to build a reservoir from 
which water rs supplied by pipes to all the coolie 
lines for dnnking, cooking or bathing purpose's 
There was an alleged complaint m the Indian 
Peuew nnd it ran as follows — 

As the iDAntevra of eststes regard tho rubbsr trees 
more ihso tne hie sod heslth ot the coohes, the trees 
Doar wells end houses were aot cut off, and thus allow 
leg the leaves of trees falling into wells of estsUs, raado 
tku water uawholsioae, and houses boiog clothed by 
shadowy tress msde more iiekly 

I do not know where these wells and over 
baoging rubber trees exist ' As a mattei ot fact, 
tbe largest number of estate avolls are covered, 
although pereonoUy I would prefer them not to 
have any covei at all but to leave them open to 
the rays of the sun 

Simple living and high thinking is said to ha 
the rule of Indian life, and this rule holds good 
mall grades, the higher as well as the lower strati 
of out society Tho Indvvn coohea compaied with 
Chinese or other races, eat pooily Take, for in 
stance, the Chinaman Ho eats to live find work 
hard His diet consists of nee, to which is added 
pork, beef, fish, vermicelli, piiawni, lobsters, crabs, 
fowl, duck, etc IVIiat sti inge crudities betoken 
ing A poveiful stomichl Tho ordinary inc-il of 
the South Indian coohe is nco and ciiiry with 
little of dried fish and some description of dhall 
or other pulac They eat two priuapil mods, one 
at noon and tho other at evening and Jieihnps a 
cAo«« tvixiri in the morning pr have toa in tho 
afternoon at the tea shop The coolies thcmselv or 
cook their food except m a fen ostites where 
cwxed rations are supplied under tho biipernsion 
of managers 

III tho matter of dre-s tliero is a striking ito- 
provement They wear betterand cleaner clothes 
toon the tscanty apixvrel they nro accustomed to 
It IS not uncommon to find coolies woortageing 
lets and coats Men and women sometimes wear 
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Ti sarorg, a kind of stuped cotton si irt coming 
from Paighat and other places of South India 
E\en casto people among Indians affect this 
Mahy cos+ume Women twist round their waist 
the 8ai mg and cover the upper part of their bodj 
by a short co.at or a long coat, sometimes the long 
coat IS worn over a short bodice Perhaps in no 
department of dre<is have the fashions of Straits 
born Indians been changed than in the head gear 
worn hj men This head diess is peculiar to all 
classes of Madras Tamils, and veij much unlike 
the neit white Madras turban It is a sort of a 
circular “ bandago like’ thing of blood red cloth, 
with a back fall, going round the head, the 
centra of which is laid bare to the burning 
ra}s of the tropical sun and apparently it is (fe 
riguerht the kangany or mandor to don this 
head gear 

Wliat progress has been eflected in the social life 
of Indian coolies chiefly m dress, diet and general 
hvingis evident to any person who has travelled 
^rough the Peninsula Several instances of 
Panchamas whom I have come across bear testi 
mony to the significant fact that they prove 
themselves inferior to no caste or class in makin<* 
headway m social progress if they are afforded 
opportunities to improve themselves and not 
stunted by social ortracisin In the Piovinceof 
Wellesley there is a large enterprising Indian 
coolie population permanently settled from n long 
time It IS no exaggeration to say that the 
coolies employed in the one district of J*ebong 
Tebal are a hajypg class of labourers Some live 
m theu own houses outside the precincts of the 
Istites and dnil^ go to woik on the plantations 
They are seldom out of employment, and earn 
gool wages ranging from GO cents (Rs I 1 0) to 
40 cents (nearly 7 as ) I had the singular chance 
of coming to know such a happy family Pereiya 
Kang my is a Pinahby birth and a man of come 
maans He is now about 50 years old, and is 
forking on the estates He lias two eons and 
two d uightcrs The eldest son gies to work with 
him as a tapping coolie The younger is educated 
find employed ns a Aimm drawing an initial pay 
of 40 dillnrs (Rs 70) The ybungest of the 
family IS an infant daughter and the other who 
^ about 18 years old knov s to read and wnlo 
Tamil TIio AIadomoi«ello is a well brought up 
girl and pretty locking when dressed in the 
laniil CO tumo of a «ilk rhelai with a crimson 
faiita or bodice to match She is decked with 
"i profusion of gold jewellery, brilliant earrings, 
noserings, necklaces, bracelets, anklets, etc, 


which might incite the envy of her eisters of 
anstocratic parentage These " Pariah child 
ren to call them by that degraded term which 
wo have abided to the English Dictionary — aie tbo 
pndoof their parents, and possess all the good 
qualities of children of high families On his 
return from worl the Pariah Kangany, hke 
Burns cotLai, finds fc •>» 

Hm clean hearth stane hia tlmft> wi/es amile 
Hia liaping infant prattling on his knee. 

Does a his weary kiangh an care beguile 
An makes him quite forget his labour an his toil 
There 1 , a humane 1, nutation of working hours 
under the system prevailing throughout the Pen 
inMiU Asa rule coolies go to work at 6 a m 
Slid lEiTC It nt 3 p m with n recess of one hour 
St noon The law l™ fixed nine hours, and if n 
coolyvorks more than that limited time m anw 
one day he is to be paid for oaertime ^ 

In some estates there IS a pi-ictice of assiiminir 

task work ss equnalent to a day s work Such 

tS'c'ontreir' employcis are rented by 

the Controlloi of Labour This plan of nssienino 
task work seems to be in favour with coolfes”! 

to'wotk?“?"“ suits those willing 

to work hard and to earn as much ns they oaif 
and, on the other, gives the mcdiooie and the lazw 
reasonable earnings without complaint ^ 

whmh ™ Ihe'fi^t '::.q".vton 'ofThe'’ Ch 
agriculture 1 , that of ff ludnn 
cen«ius the Indian coolies on 
2,982 male, and 582 females m Z whoT^ 'ra 
Federated Malay State, ?h'e eooH: ' mlZ” 
onrailway construction, road makina efc 
predominantly Indians I went tn +?,L u ’ 
seweiwl ging, „f railway oooir,‘JiZ a dZerent 
stations IS well ns tlioco nf o . uinerent 
coolies nnd of others employed 
and found all of them fav^ibly phctl 
^ow to come to a general vmw 
Judged bj the Indian^ standard the ^ ‘"'ouics 
Jtalaya employed both by Go, eminent ZT 

vate employers earn more than thev ,lo P" 
and the genemi run of incomeZlIoL , a ’ 

ly for a margin of „vi„g. The aZm ' 

remitted to India by coohebisenplk. Jnoney 

ment Aeconl.ng to 

Malay States this amount nve Kedorntod 
45 likh, of rupees for a r 

material, obtained from coolies thU™ !" '"? 
lam not fii out it 1 i i.rJZ ^ ‘P-nk 

ns the nvaiiage Having of a coolie ’ ‘’’ruttn 

ho noted here that tie 
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ra-my 'va 3 s, Fpeiul a considerable portion of 
the r e\rnin"s on jGwelleij, the Indian ** sub«ti 
tutefora buA balance winch mty bo ilrnnii 
upon m tunes of straitened circumstinces Go 
int their houses you will find in some install 
ce& eapensive silk clothes of uomcn ehnUrra, 
me 1 8 coits, children’s jackets cycles all of which 
are really luxuries Not that they care for these 
luxuries as such :t la much moie the profound 
le^ivo of proving outw idly their eocial ecjualitj 
that urges them to make a show on festal occa 
siQi s when they meet at the temple or attend a 
loc-il ^^ela 

The ‘ illegal' exactions of Kangames who leij 
2 cents or so from each coolie has been tlie sob 
ject of much comment in the Indian PrCss as it 
IS commonplace talk of every one used to 
' .TOinV .bi” vCftoIia« 

Neither the Fourth E-tate of the Realm nor the 
coolies’ sympathisers have propounded any con 
structive method of reform In my interviews 
with some Indians who have pondere<l over the 
problem I was told that the local system of 
ksngames should be abolished and that kanga 
nioA should be employe! only to recruit coolies 
th&t once coolies were brought over to the 
Lsitates they should cease to bo unler kangames 
but be placed under the so called conductors 
Avoid Scylla to fall into Chatybdis The professional 
reel inters and the conductors are proa ed by expen 
encetobeworse in their exactions than the simple 
min led kangames who only get small “ tips ” 

It seems to me that our Indian arm choir entice 
moke too much of a thing which needs none of 
their rhetonc or eloquence It is all a ery well 
for us to speak of illegal exactions of kangames 
and dictoted by our sense of honour to take up 
the cause of the coolies, but the point is Do the 
coolies themselves resent the conduct of their 
kangames who demand these ‘illegal exactions’ 
froi I them, or, again, do the kangames use actual 
force to get Ins tax ? I took some pains to as 
certain from the coolies themselves in different 
parts of the Peninsula and ray reply was that 
whatever they gave was a voluntary gift to their 
healman whowfus concerned in their wellbeing 
and who helped them m their distress In the 
majority of cases, the kangnnies and cooties under 
him are relations or co villagers If any coolie 
refuses to ‘tip his kangany ho leaves his gang, 
and I have seen in Ustates such coolies working 
independently So it appears to me that the 
question of illegal exactions is one that is best 
setildl amongst kangames and coolies themselves 


Let me now allude to h class of men who grov? 
fat by the industry of Imth coolies and kangames 
— tlio toddy shop keeper, the H'tato Kadd/i\, 
keeper and the money iemler It is here reform 
and protection are most imperative the one 
against moral degndation, and tho other against 
material destitution It is very saddening that 
oui vvoiking men, largely the Panel amns are 
touched by the great Vico of intemperance The 
toddy shop in or about tho neighbourhood of tlio 
Estates is the “ plague spot " in each di.stnct, and 
that IS saying all Although tho time I spent m 
seeing tho scenes enacted at tho tod^y shops was 
short and the details I was able to grasp were 
limited yet I found far too much intempennce 
and ilninkenness which wag the scourge, at a 
conservative calculation, of 40 per cent of the 
)i)>s-vyyfvx 


It is incomprehensible how toddy which con- 
tains about 4 per cent of alcohol undermines tho 
moral and pliysical conditions of tho coolies who 
soon became under its influence habitual drunkards, 
pMoWenit, work gby, corner boys and cnminals. 
These latter swell the y early ranks of degraded 
society On pay day there is sure to be a senons 
disturbance of tho peace on one or other of the 
Estates and one wlio passes by the toddy shop can 
not fall to gee the large army of Panchamaa en 
gaged in their bacchanalian orgies 

There is every room for suspicion that adulte 
ration of toddy is largely practised by toddy 
sellers The toddy la generally adulterated with 
(7anja powder or with the solution of the nuts of 
O^mettangKai • 

Tho estate boutique keeper takes away some 
|>ortioQ of the coolies’ income Tho whole trade 
of sundries, necessary to the coolies is plucked 
before it IS ripe by tho South Indian Iloormon 
whose pnees are exorbitant Happily the em 
ployers themselves supply rice to the coolies at a 
fixed pneo of three gantangs for a dollar, whereas 
tho keejier sells a quarter l.is.s for the same 

pnee and that nee of an inferior qimhtv Most 
o! the provisions sold by these traders are adulte 
rate 1 and m a few caves are unfit for use, though 

they keep good samples to be shewn to the ms 
reeling officers, and aie bound to sell things at 
fixed prices It is next to impossible for any one 
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to detect the tricks of these past masters of petty- 
trade 

The indebtedness of the Indian agncnltura] 
labourer is quite in keeping with his traditions 
There aie some coolies and kanganies who own 
small patches of land in several districts In 
oi-dcr to improve the piece of land on which they 
have invested their savings they go to the usurei 
The professional money lender in almost all parts 
of Malaya is the Nattukotta Chetty, “ the osten 
tatiously naked pei son ’ who “ clacks along the 
streets’ of every important town and distncts, 
one can never mi&s him in a crowd of people lie 
IS conspicuous by the crown of his head to which 
he applies the razor as most people do to their 
faces, and is besmeared with white ashes and 
wears a gold set bead of the rosary (the Rudrak 
aha) on his neck He la a typical Hindu Puritan 
He buys, sells and lends money from forty to 
eighty per cent at compound interest Mostly he 
trades upon the misery and ignorance of Indian 
coolies and I have kno'vn several instances in 
^hich the usury of these Chotties had been the 
Dane of the labourers 

The great boon to coolies who come to Malaya 
18 the opening out to their children the avenues 
of learning The planters have embarked upon 
an educational experiment of an Elementary cha 
rocter, which may have a preponderating inBuenc© 
on the rising generation of coolies I visited 
several Estate Schools, to which children of all 
classes of coolies go and I was much impressed 
both by the excellent discipline of the school and 
the earncstnoss of the pupils The children of 
the depressed and other castes seemed to be in per 
feet touch with one other, and the teachers treate 1 
all the pupils with kindness and without any difli r 
cnee of caste feelings These teachers who aro 
mostly Madras Tamils, get salaries ranging from 
R-s 25 to 40, and the Assistant teachers eim 
from Rs 10 to Rs 17 8 0 

Tho building of the school house is mostly of 
Wood work and the general output of the school 
IS a blackboard, slates, a clock, a teacher’s chair 
and table and benches 

Tho Labour Code of Malaya is replete with mse 
and provident lai\s for tho administration of 
Medical Rehof, somo of its clauses being <onspi 
cuous by theirabsence m the I^bourlaws )f other 
Wuntnes By tho provision of tho C les the 
Employers are bound to maintain at their own 
®'P®iise a Hospital on or in the neighi ourhood of 
their Estates or group of Estates upon which 
IndLan labourers are employed These hospitals 
C8 


should bo either under the charge of a resident 
registered medical practitioner or should be visited 
twice a week by a British qualified medical prac 
titioner 


In all the Estates I visited I went to the hos 
pitala and had a few intei views avxth some of the 
resident doctors and the dressers under their 
chaige I was allowed to inspect the attendance 
registers. In and Out patients registers, and other 
books kept by them and read the remarks made 
by the medical and other inspecting officers m the 
visitors’ books Generally speaking, the Estate 
Medical Service is efficient and well organised 
The resident or visiting medical practitioners, the 
Distnet Health Officers, the State Surgeons and 
the principal Medical Officers, all combine to pro. 
vide an adequate system of co operative medical 
assistance 


ihe hospitals aro well equipped with all reason- 
able and proper surgical instruments and apph 
ances for the treatment of disefues, have sepomta 
wards for men and women, some resemblinc the 
wards of a District Hospital llie Dispeniry is 
expensively furnished to meet the needs of the 
eick persons it serves, and medicines are regularly 
presertbed to tho several patients who are also 
under proper pursing niTangements tVomen are 
attended by female attendants Every ward has 
a row of beds provided mth pillows, blankets 
hospital clothings and mosquito curtains Bed 
pans and other utensils nre used by patients 
who are nnablo to leave tho wards In addition i 

to the general wards there arc special wards for 

cases of dysentry and diarrhoea In a few Estates 
in addition isolation wards are also kept for the 
toatmont of infectious or coutagious diseases 
Where there are no isolation wards the emplover 
IS directed by tho Distnct Medical Officer to m4e 
spocail provision for such infectious cases and 
contacts and to make arrangements at his own 
excuse for tho maintenance of the segregated 
labourers At a fair distance from the hoLtal 
the fatchen, bathing tank, latrine, and a moS,;^ 
are built under separate roofs ^ 

me Hospital diet is good A full diet consists 
mostly of rice and curry, dhall, fresh vegetable 
etc eggs, goats flesh, fresh fish aie given twice a 
week and for special cases, cows’ m.lk, bread sato 
sujt,etc The cooks employed in the 
Tamils nie curry is pr^pjred acrerfmg to” S 
JladjM style of cookery, a good q,m„t.tf of ch.l 
has, black popper, turmeric, cummin and corm„ 
der seeds being mixed with tho i>iv.ni. e 
tamannd and garlic ^ fuvountes 
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The strong miss of evidence collected dunng 
m> Vint to Evtite Hospitals compels me to wnto 
that it would be gross perversion of troth to say 
that medical attendance of coolies was “ indiffer 
ent ’ There was a startling paragraph regarding 
medical treatment of “ sick men ’ m the Indian 
Heimo contributed by some local correspondent 
It ran as follows 

When there were sick people lo their hoe* tbej were 
pat ID tone kind ot ett&p eteds epecuhy made for 
patients and were treated foi a few days It theae 
patients got do better, they were burot doirn with tbo 
shed Such sheds were fauitt on rafta nn top of water 
this peculiar arrangement slightly reduced the eooly 
population and left no patients 10 hospitals — /nrfaan 
Undev, July 1913 

The roi^-leading statement which is imwwt /ncie 
absurd, has, already bean hotly refut^ by the 
liOcal Press and any further comment is, there 
fore, nee Uesa 

An independent Indian witness df expenenco 
and a qualified medical practitioner sajs of the 
present plan of medicnll} assisting the coolies, in 
reply to my questions 

My experieaee et this oaoatry eiteeds over s period 
o( eight years 

The nedieal assistance to coolies is on the whole oo 
• latiifaetory basis i think tbsre is little room la 
charge the Public Medical Authorities with any tort of 
"ind Sorept” superruicn, but, cn the other hand they 
take every possible care that the regulations regard! g 
health end lanitatioo are properly earned out by Iho 
employers of labour They pay timely visits to the Ifee 
f tail and tell tho Este‘e nanagers to do th e or that to 
improve the general condition of the cootiee, end the 
eoti malarial measures taken, luoh ae edminiatrativo of 
qumine toroolies, produce good ree’ilta It has come 
to my notice that cooliee aeldom or oerer go to Batetee 
wbicbhavebad water aupply or ntherniae bad for 
general health. Such estates depend mainly on Cbioese 
Labour tor they could attract if at all the; do by higher 
wagre a epriokliog of Tamilt 
i'erhape under the local syetem and improvement 
might be made In the d recCion of employing a better 
itafl oT dressera than thoee who a'e employed 1» the 
EeUtea 

The Mortality Statistics give tho lio to nil 
sweeping stivtomcwts Rgain«t tho present mediCAl 
(wusinne© 

Tho death rate for tbs year 1011 was 62 *''» per 
millo and 41 02 poi' tnillo for the year 1912 Tbese 
figures eonnwre very favourably with tho mortn 
hty rate of coohea eiwplovevl in different pvovincm 
of In ha Cejion, or other coiintnea which employ 
In Ivan labour It la difficult not to connect this 
decreasing death rate with the 00 openvlivo srork 
done by tho Sanitary nuUionties who deal with 
diwft-vo mainly from tho view \xnnt of prevention 
Tlie doath rate for the year 1913, so far as 1 was 


*1© to know, IS lower than 41 02 per mille, 
for, preventive measures of Sanitation have been 
adopted on ft Larger scale than in tho year 1912 
The health of each and every Eat-ito is of the 
greatest concern to (he Goiernment If the death 
rate increases above a normal figure the Medical 
Authorities become soon restive They place an 
“ interdict ’ on the Estates where the death rate 
13 above tho normal figure, and fui then recruiting is 
stopped In my tour I heard of two such Estates 
which were under these ** Medical Interdicts " 

The problem of Labour in all countries and at 
fill times IS a problem of wages It is pnmanl} 
this economic aspect of the subject that aflechs 
tho labourers most eenouslj and “ in all avenues 
of business, as Sir Henry Cotton sajs, “employ- 
ers combine as much as they can to keep down 
wages that is the normal point of antagonism 
between Capital and Labour Perhaps owing to 
the depression in the Rubber Market such a com 
bination of employers to reduce the Indian coo 
lies wages was suggested bj some District Flint 
ers Association of Molvja, and the question has 
been senotisly suggested and discussed since the 
beginning of my commission It is very grnti 
fjing that the Parent Association of Planters hns 
decided Rgainst the general principle of reducing 
wages 

It IS very difijcult to aay, at tho present stage 
of the history of Indian lAbour in this country 
what ought to be the general principle for the 
determmatiDTi of tho Isbourere’ wages The old 
principle of a “ fair wage ’ or n “ living wage " 
governs in many lines of business, and the pi-eg 
want dictum of Gaily le is well known “ A fair 
days wage for a fair day s work is as just a de 
innnd aa governed men ever made of governing 
It IS the everlaiting right of man ’ 

AX hat this “fair wage ’ or “hvirtg wage * 
s.lvo\ill be decided in the first instance between 
employers /ind emp3c}e!) ajwJ thon by the Cforern 
inent which watches the interests of tlio Industry 
and Labour It was a very sensible remavk of 
the P htor of the “ AKLiy Mail that the coolie 
wtw, alter all, tho Wst ju Ige of prospects and con 
ditions in ^talaya 


•■"•K" oe ud not read newipaperi 
prioW ID rnRli.h but dsri»efl bis Inlorro.tlon Irorr 
fneoilv ret irning from tins Co intry If the coaditmn* 
^ wero whDt the* wtve dIWrM lo be. 51 the proposed 
Ruction of irsgeiiVYM iinjuit, the result would inevi 
UWTbe DdimiinitiORof laiDiRTelion Vf howerer, tb( 
eoolw thouEht th.t 11 we. .1,11 Dom, h„ „hile to eoni« 

"■’* be btaed On newsp.pci 
artieles (_ilalav Mail, 21 12 IS) ‘ ^ 
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As fai as my investigations of vnges before the 
proposed reduction go, they enable me to say Unt 
the wages as whole is fair For instance, a tip 
ping coohe is paid from a maximum of 55 cents 
to a minimum of 25 cents , the other classes of 
workers including women and children got a pro 
protionate rate of pay The unweighted mean of 
the different rates of wages paid by lepntablo cm 
ployers in several districts works out appioximate 
ly at 32 cents per diem which, I think is notlnng 
moie than a “living wage It might bo men 
tioned tlut undei the locil conditions ‘is the 
standaid of living IS not fixed nnd the pnccs of 
commodities are in inverse ratio to low vnges, a 
standard wage would bo found to work unsu^k 
lulb The nse m the standard of coolies living 
IS observable everywhere, not caused by the difTu 
Sion of habits of extnwag-vnce but by the forte of 
environments and circumstances under which the 
coohe classes are placed In some distncts where 
the health of coolies is unsatiafactoiy living is 
more expensive, and the coolies wages are just 
enough to compensate them for dealer articles of 
food, dress, etc Exact statistics on the pnees of 
articles used bj the Indian coolies are still want 
mg, but ctilcuhting at tbo Kuala Lumpur Market 
pnees, the following are the necessary monthly 
expenses of an v\ei i^o coolie — 


food 

4 

Rico 

2 '50 

riah vCettil Ics etc 

2 50 

Cut dimentT etc 

1 0 

Otiiisi minor expenses 

1 50 

One vett) and one upper garment 

1 50 

Total 

& 9,00 

Thus a total expenditure of nine 

dollars per 

mensem gn es tho tluifty coolio a verj 
gm of Staving 

small Dior 


It may bo said, in \ issing, that in many paits 
of India the wages of labourers are steadily m 
creasing nnd the present writer is well aware 
that manj labouiors working in the Kohr dis 
tnct of Mysore, most of whom are Telugus, earn 
eight to twelv e annas pcx diem Any diminution 
of tho rates of the present wages, the writer be 
heves, would aflect the Indian coolies nther sen 
ouslj nnd perhaps raise difficulties of remuting 
and tho employers, ns was well put, “stood the 
risk of closing down the most important labour 
market the country had I have noticed |m 


several places that where wages are low, th© 
labourers are 111 fed, despondent and inefficient 
Where they are higher the coolies become more 
willing, more hopeful and hotter men in phvsimie 
and eneigy Ihe employers who deal with the 
most efficient and ivoll paid stiff of labourers get 
invariably the best results out of the Industry 


I have given -very much thought to state so 
far the general results of my investigations re 
gaiding the Indian coolies, but a few special re 

tion of the relations between employ eis and la 

^ th/t’,oW of jostice m cases 

of the violation of the rights of coolies There 
fations between employers and labourers are good 
But human nature is not everywhere the imo 
Every man Is not a respecter of the sacred rights 

!n h ”1" oof ' >>0*0V 

er in the distinction between right and wron» m 
conscience-the voice of God which a, St Thomas 

naU™ PO''*‘0‘Po‘'on of tho eter 

nal law in the rational creature, and in thesn 
preme obligation to obey conscience ns the rule of 
human hfe, individual and collective Ouniditv 
makes man think of ones self and consSenre 
IS paralysed So there is bound to be an omnlov 
er who docs not obey tbo dictates of consofenco 
and consequently violates the nghts of » 
ployee I had 4es of hnrsfa,e"s t?d opnris “ 
hreiight to my notice which are happily v«y rare 
Tho Labour Code has explicit laws fn,. nii ^ 
aspiration, of the rights'^ if laboiire°s "‘/b'' 
Criminal Courts of British Malay, are rtrei'! 
enough to render Justice to cases of ,11 F 

r fetibouTry; 

mag„res otZ^sTot^: S rat'"” 

into a leading one for the XZsT 

bon These are the words^Ftrei^^ndtT 

re', .■‘'■“'■f *”y 

ieenfirmf 

their .erT.ee, from 6, 1 esUtee «nd th»w T*" 
noucee wero Dot ootert* ed for 3 or 4 ^ 

consequently they we t to the niooths aod 

.... .. omer 


tbeceuteto workegKi Beca iL tv to 

betweeo the . d j , ■" 'ne.d.h.p 

coolies we t to the estate ♦hb.T * ®r ^Vhen auch 


coolies we t to tbo estate they we« tfo®/ Y*cn auch 

front of other roolies and wpro ‘'"ees in 

Thns ail other coohea wero kept nndlw^/ *>ack 


■0 kept under fright” 

tho^iTtZisfbo''iisrti::tT'’ 

stratum of truth PerhaAfh^^^ 


sub 
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story I heard on one of the newer plantations m 
the North of Selangor 

Obstruction by an emplojerofa labomerwho 
wishes to appear before the Controller is a penal 
offence under the Code and the obstructor is lia 
ble to the heavy fine of one hundred dollars and 
what IS more, such fines ha\ e been imposed These 
rare cases of wrongful detention, obstruction and 
cruel treatment that I haie come across force 
me to record one striking remark It is aery 
curious that tbeae cases occur and do not exist m 
some planting districts on Estates where I noticed 
the Tnanagement is, with honorahle exceptions not 
m the hands of Britishers On some of tho 
Estates under such management I heard aery 
sad tales where the coohe s freedom is very much 
interfered with There the coohes have their 
grievances They are oier-workeii, under paid, 
am/ruugihy ihcinAW Jir ithr oi' Ahnir 

wretchedness they ‘strike or there is a bitter 
feeling of exasperation against such Managers and 
the subordinato Indian staff are willing tools 
helping to millet wounds on their poor country 
men It was a piece of our national good Aoma 
I thought, when I became aware of this ‘ hand 
cull OoTomment ' of Indian cooUcs on these 
Estates that India is in the hands of the British 
'llail Bntosnia may well exclaim tho<e who have 
had expeevonce of other nationaliUes 

During m} tour 1 had the cunoaity to go to all 
the Estates owned by Indians and other Asiatics 
and turned chiefly the search tight on my country 
men Ibcre are many small holdings owned 
mostly by hattucotta Chetties and South Indian 
Moormen in different parts of the PcninsuK I 
confer with a certain amount of hunnliAtion and 
focUng of di^race that tbeso Indian holdings of 
small tenements, with remarkable exceptions aro 
comparatuely a class of sweaters Gain is the 
master idol ol their worship Tho coolies of their 
Estates arc Mctims of under i«y, of frauds and 
extortions of all kinds 

Making every just allowance for isolated cases 
of bardabipsand gnei-ances my prolonged study 
of the Indian labourers during tho last three 
or fo'i*' !«*** 'md especially during tho sovenil 
months of my commission by visits to Estates, 
Fftctone-'', Mines, Ikiilwaj Coolio lines, reading of 
accounts in public news paj<er?, intcniows stub 
^^ent persons confirms me to safely My that 
^ lalwunwg classes is ntu one 

lirpctui^ misery or gross ill treatment by tlior 
I The work, the surroundingH, and the 

employ j coohe are all ho could desire, and 
treatmeo^ « » 


they are as happily placed as they are m their 
own home and settle down “ to an existence 
which, if not exactly of the lotus eating kind, is 
at least a healthy and not at all an arduous one " 
Is India a paradise to the coolie ? There too, he 
has his hardships and gnei-ances There too be 
has to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow 
There too, he has the same comforts as he h-is 
in this foreign land Coohe life in this country 
has been cast in the same mould as, if not 
altogether a better mould than in India 


SiiiiinnB m the (Ehucatioiicil 

SCIUICEB* 

L RAO BAHADUR M RAKGACUAUIAB, M A., 
Pro/tasor of Sanskrit anil ComparaU\e PMlologt/, 
Prcaidenev College, ifadras 


I Ulb inemomndura is intended to firstly deal 
with the existing Lmitations in relation to 
the employment of non Europeans :n the 
Educational Service, and secondly with the wuik 
ing of tlie existing division of t^t Service into 
the Imperial and the rinMncial btanclies cilled 
respectively the Indian Edueationnl Service and 
thePioviDCial Educational Service Thcoretiuilly, 
into both tbe«o branches of the Educational Ser 
vnee non Europeans may be freely admitted, X 
believe, according to the discretion of the final 
appointing authority But in pmctico the Indian 
Educational Service is almost wholly reserved for 
tho employment of Europeans, while it is the 
Provincial bervice that is kept open to non Euro 
peans Even vn tolation to appointuientb to the 
Pixivinciftl Educational Servico tho theory is one 
of equality ns betvveeu Lurupenis and non Euro 
peans Eevertheless, it happens to bo v irtually a 
non European Service, thielly owing to the fact 
that tho rate of pay cunv.nt in it and the pros 
poets ol improvement in mnk and status aro 
too poor to suit the standard accepted on 
behalf of Europeans So it has Inppened more 
than onco that, when a Euiopean has had to 
be appointed to the Provincial Servnee he 
Wbwnetaitel on a higher j-vy thnn tho kne 
tioned minimum of that Service so as thereby to 
1 European olhccrs of 


bupereede a number of n 


■ 8.toit»d LIU, . p„„„ 
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approved ability, character and fitness for work 
Before the organisation of the Provincial Educa 
tional Service, it was possible at one time for at 
least a few picked non Europeans in the Educa 
tional Service to attain the same rank and draw 
the same kind of paj as the highly placed Euio 
peans, although somewhat later on this pay 
became reduced by one third in value, the avail 
ability of the rank remaining unaffected Even 
under the latter of those conditions, the theoreti 
cally granted equality between Europeans and 
non Europeans in the Educational Service was 
better acted upon than after the formation of the 
Provincial Educational Service as a distinctly 
lower Service separated by an almost insurmount 
able barrier from the higher Indian Educational 
Service As against non Europeans the insur 
mountahility of this barrier is generally made 
very effective , n European in the Provincial 
Service is, however, now and then allowed to get 
over the harrier but non Europeans are not 
easily permitted to cross it even temporanly for 
the filling up of acting vacancies, for which pur 
pose also freah Europeans are frequently enough 
indented for from England 
To admit thus the principle of equahty between 
Europeans and non Europeans in the Educational 
Service m theory and then to deny it in practice 
systematically on almost all occasions, when the 
enforcement of that principle is demanded by 
justice and not at all opposed by any tiuly wise 
or far seeing and unselfish considerations of 
expediencj, amount, in my view, to a senous 
crime committed against the fair fame of British 
rule in India and its generous and widely benefi 
cial policy of education strenuously persisted in for 
over fifty years with increasing entbusmsm and 
earnestness In the early days of the adoption 
of this policy of education, aiming to impart to 
Indians the best results of European thought and 
culture, it was a matter of unavoidable necessity 
that Europeans alone should be made to occupy 
all the important higher places of authority and 
centres of instruction in the Educational Service 
organised bj the Bntish Government in India 
But now the very success of that policy has made 
the necessity for the exclusive appointment of 
Europeans in those places of authority and centres 
of instruction very considerably less as a matter 
of cour«e It goes without saying that no system 
of education can be really good or successful which 
tends to keep a people in a state of perpetual 
pupilage , and it is borne out by an abundance 
of facts, and testified to by all tho«e who knoW| 


that the British Indian system of education has 
been both good and notibly successful 'When, 
indeed, Bntish labourers in the field of Indian 
education have every reason to feel proud as well 
as glad of the worthy and valuable harvest made 
possible by their energetic and enlightened laboui 
extending over more than half a century, it is 
the narrow conservatism of vested interests, which 
to its own self condemnation and moral detnment’ 
refuses to recognise the worthiness and value of 
the products of that labour and endeavours to 
stand in the way of Indian workers seeking to 
find work in the field of Indian education on 
terras of equal comradeship with the European 
labourers employed to work therein In fact the 
success of the Bntish Indian system of education 
cannot be conceived to be true or complete when 
It has merely made the Indians apt recipients of 
European education without enabling them to 
become in their turn apt educators also No 
impartial investigator of the aim of Bntish policy 
m India in the matter of education will fail to 
make out that it is indeed an essential part of 
that policy to educate Indians to become not onlv 
well ^uoated citizens but also capable and com 
petent educators It appears to me that the 
time has ccrtainlj come to put tbis port of that 
policy into freer and fuller practice 
The immensity and also the very great variety 
of the work, which is involved in the high task of 
^u^ting India, so as to make her come up to 
the best modem etaudnrd of cmhsatiou in rea 
p^ of morel, social, industrial and economic 
olEcioncy, ere indeed such as demand the largest 

and the most hearty co operation of very mtny 
Indians of the highest type of culture and charac 
ter with their British fellow subjects in all the 
well aimed ondeavonro of the Bnlish 
Government to tnffil that noble task mL^tho 
problem of ndian education is looked aT frZ 
ttis point of wew, it is certain to appear that oS 
educational salvation of India lies more in tn 
tads of Indians themselves than in those tf 
Bntish workers m the field of Indmn edncaLm 
end in the achievement of this salvation both tn 
elate and the people have to be eouallv 

es It m calcolated to seenra atTe''Lre °S,‘ 
the progressive prosperity of the neonlo . 

the healthy stability of the state It „ j “1“ 

tree that a large ariiy of the commVn 
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ns attractive as it eliould bo to Indians of the required qmlifications to bo ns gooil on educator 

most inspiring cliinicter and the gieitcst calibio ns a good Luropein aitli the Mnjo quilificatjons 

of thou-’ht To them other vocations than that Julge I in tho light of tliLs belief, the unmodified 

of the ednc.itoi offei bettor chances o! attaining contmoaiict- of tho old jartwlity in favour of 

success as well as of winning honour in life That Emopeans appeals to bo unjustilLible Ijut when 

winch tends to make the piofession of education judg\.l fiom the 6tandi>oint of its effect on the 

least attractiie to the most gifted of Indiaa sons minds of our Collige student-?, it turns out to bo 

now IS undoubtedly the undeserved position of aery highly undesirable Eiinersitj students are 

unchangeable suboidimtion and inferiority of all over the world mo«tly ardent idealists in these 

emolument and rank, to which somehow a really modem dajs and their fmth in the abstract ideas 

well meanmg Government has been led to assign of freedom, equality and justice are absolutely 

the lot of all Induns as Indians in its own Jidu unbounded As tnej hare no expeneneo of those 
cational Service, howsoeier worthy or gifted they hard realities of life which subject tbc'c charming 

may be m themselves If the Indian clucator abstractions to many jneiitabJe limitations in 

in the service of the state 13 not allowed, because practice, the puiely logically argued unfaime«s 

of his being an Indian, to win such success of inequality and injustice is calculated to rouse 

and honour as are commensurate wi'h his culture a feeling of keen disappi-obation in their warm 

and character and ability for honest and hearts wanting in worldly experience \\Tien 

earnest work, the policy which prevents him they see — as they ate often enough forced to do 

from obtaining his due lecognitmn deserves to an exponenced Indian Professor of distinction 
to be condemned in unmistike-ible terms for the belonging to the Provincial Educational Semce, 
reason that it not onh engenders individual treated by the Governmeot with less considerntioo 

injubtue but also retards the smooth and steady than that which is accoided to the latest European 

alvincement of popuhr progress as deiivable recruit to the Indian Educational Service, their 

from the estibli h^ educational aims of the Dn sense of justice receives a rude shock, from which 
tUh Indim Government itself Itis worthy to their mind hardly recovers, and they are thereby 

observe m this cunnectioo that in India there is led almost unconsciously to associate with their 

no induential and «uthoiataUve organisation Viko techi^ of patnotism a sense of resentment against 

the Academy ID France or the Royal Society in that administrative policy of the Govemoient 

EogUnd to bestow honour on successful educator* which is in the last resort responsible for the 

and persons of notable learning in the humanities injustice they observe To evoke such a feeling 

and the science The result of this is that the of resentful patnotism in their hearts w acnously 

cold neglectof Induiieducatotsandtheirleorning harmful to them pei-sonally and is sure to affect 

by the Government of Indiaremains unoounter- •njuriousiy the progress of the country os a whole 

acted even m regard to their pursuit of fame, and I have made these remarks with a serious senM) 

thus takes away from them the very last incentive of responsibility , and I considerit to be my duty 

to employ thevr time, talent and energy in the to urge that m the matter of modem Indian 

work of education and the discovery of truth education it is no more injurious to ignore that 
This state of things certainly requires to be modi it is Europe which is educating India than to 
ilod as early as possible ' * .i » . ... 

1 am aware that there is much discontent 
among the older members of the Provincial Edn 
citioml Service, and tliat the younger members 
thereof do not look forward to their featore mih 
any cheenng hopefulness, on account of the 
diirerentiation ma le in the Educational Service of 
the stat^ between Eurpevns and non Eoropeans 
Thw must be granted to be an unsatisfactory 
condidion of allaira in relation to any organised 
service under the state It la believed with gool 
excuse by many belonging to tbo Provincial 
Eilucntional Service that culture and character 
re quite international in their nature, and that 
t IS possible for a good Indiin possessing the 


o - — ...... wiijjj eancated by 

Eureps ADC»rdingly 1 op.o.oa th.t the 

forking of the ekJ ting drasmn of the Lducationel 
Se™e« into the Indmn nnd the ProTinoul 
Wehm u , ay tar Irem eatutactor, , and de.»n es 
to be modified so o. to remote all limitations in 
tolaliim to tne employment of non iiiropmans 
\Mion Indian, are aliened to become, and n„ e 
satisfaction by their good work a, n u ^ 

Dmt„ot Jndgi. J„dgi1t"Sfn7’,.'b° ’“S 

Judieatu™ and Membein „t the Et„„t,™ oSin 
cila of Government, it is hard tr. ““ 

“to&' -.eunrj 
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n B\ THE HON MR R P PARANJP\ E, M A 
Princip'il, Fergu3$oi\ CoUtje, Poonn 


1 HE greitest numbei of the supeiior 
posts in the Educational Sen ice are in the 
‘ Collegnte Branch These posts are divid 
ed into Imperial and Pxovincial and the distinc 
tion IS entirely based on race in this Presidency, 
as no single Indian belongs to the Imperial 
Branch Indians are \eiy keen about the 
manning of this service as on it depends the 
entire intellectual piogress of Indians Xtisnow a 
da\s a usual cause of complaint that the 
European professors are not of the same coJibte 
•xs they were thirt} yeais ago for sevei il Eng 
hsh professors of those diys hue had great indu 
ence on their pupils and have so to speak become 
traditions But while this complaint may be due 
m part to the h\lo that surrounds the past, it is 
more properly due to a change of circumstances 
English educ.ition has spread so widely that 
Indians have become cntical and judge their pro 
lessors by a higher standard These very Lng 
luhmen of the pist have done their woik so well 
that there is no need for impoiting their equals 
now and only the best Englishmen will command 
I’ospect for their intellectual ability Again a 
large number of Indians now a days go to the 
fountainhead, tu,the English and sometimes 
e\ontho Continental universities and naturally 
compare the men sent out to India into the Indian 
Educational Service with the professors and tutors 
in Europe, obviously to the disadvvntTge of the 
former Fifty years of English education have 
worked n great change India now can supply 
men of thi-. calibre and in some eases even better 
Going over the whole list of the I iv S one cAn 
recognize but one Fellow of a college at Oxford , a 
few have obtained a fii-st class in their bcliools or 
Triposes, a great number have had only a second 
or a third To compensate for this 1 ick of nc.ide 
mical distinction haiilly any one has done any 
original work — though one or two have earned a 
name in imaginative literature They have only 
written a 1 irgo number of cram boohs which are 
doing positive 1 arm to the student world But 
they work a greatei harm stiil m that they lower 
our intollectual ideals e are m India often 
taiinto 1 with lack of originality , but what oiigi 
nahty is to bo expected from the pupils when 
their teachers’ only work is of the “nature of anno 
tations vnth introductions, copiqus notes and para 


phnso of standard English books? In compa- 
rison to the work they do, these membois of the 
I E S cost a gre it deal They leave in the 
minds of the otheis a feeling of injustice Tliey 
do not as a general rule come into intimate per 
sonal contact with students and often do not 
^hso their dilhculties Also the woik in the 
first two years in the colleges is of a comparatiiely 
olementiry nature and does not otdinanly require 
yorj expensiie tcaclimg Poi these reasons 1 
think that the staffs of the colleges should be 
generally Indian, so far as ordinary teaching up 
to the B A orM A is concerned Foradianced 
or pest gradu ite teaching some eminent experts 
will have to be biought from whatever quirter 
they are awiil ibie But before consideiing these we 
must conyder two arguments which ore advanced 
to show that some European taacleis nre neces 
vary even for comparatively elementary work 
In tlie fiist , lace we s,e told that at least for 
the teaching of English Englishmen are necessary 
Now so tar as the teaching of English pronuncia- 
tion IS concerned some weight must be attached 

made fn" ““til shoilld not be 

made of tin. foi when one considers the lanelies 
O^roannciation among men coming from Eondon, 
Scotland, \orkshirc or Somersetshire, let alone 
“ip*" fyither observes that the 
Anglo Indi, ns (Eurasians) in India have developed 

havorome intimately undci English teachers it 
IS difficult to see that the aveigs Indmnrc'an 
“l-h- the best English accent under 
the most favourable teachers even if this accent 
could be stindaidised So far as nnderstandmg 
the I ingieige and catching the spirit of English 
l^ratme is concerned, Indian professors, es|ec. 

with "'qoaintaneo 

with Fiiropo-may icrj well do this bo far M 
this presidency* i, concerned the professors If 
English impoi ted till recently were fresh 
from Oxfoid— lenerallv thoetl ^i , 
through the Gre its and who therefore had^r 
no technical training htemture “tCI 

appears to ho idea current that every Enghsh 
man can tench Enghsh hterature ® a 

that the teaching of some degmmrate^ntr 
dictation of notes— often mme extrec/ 
stand >i d hooks of 1 cference We can nho 

“pref°™“" 

ate not Englishmen but ,n w hich 


• Tl e Bomba, Fredeno, 
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often engaged to teach the Enghsh accent only 
A Bimilar idea appears to he abroad that History 
and Philosophy require an Englishman to teach 
them Bat for the purpose of our courses Indians 
can bo secured m plenty if one really tries to 
secure them and the experience of colleges manned 
entirely by Indians will also go some way to 
di''Sipatc thi« idea 

The main contention, howeaer, of those who 
say that Englishmen are necessary m fair numbers 
in the educational service is not that they are 
better teachers or are intellectually sapenor to 
Indians who can bo secured for the same work 
The argument which however is not often so 
baldlj expressed is that educational work is 
indirectly political, that a purely Indian staff of 
professors in a college cannot bo trusted to 
BOO that the rising generation under them wall 
grow up into loyal citizens I strongly repii 
iliate the imputation that underliee this au« 
picious attitude, connected as I am with a 
college under entirely Indian management But 
I go further anlsaj that boys under educated 
Indian professors who accept by their reason the 
Bntish connection « the only possible govern 
ment in India and who nve cordially trusted by 
ODyemnent are more likely to grow up into loyal 
citizens than those who are under European pro 
feseora These latter are not hVely to enter into 
the intimate feelings of the boys, are sometimes 
liable to be regarded as detective police officers 
rather than as teachers, and occasionally from 
want of tact create the very evil they are meant 
to guard agninst When as at present every 
European member of the seme© is supposed to be 
senior to every Indian professor however expen 
©need the latter may be, and u paid at double 
the rate (or perhaps inferior work, the re 
suit on the observing students mind can be 
very well imagined Even as it is, it is not the 
colleges ixtuiet pavely Indyvn management, ttvat. 
have hsl a monopoly of crazy students who have 
degenerated into annrchista I look at the que« 
tion of the recruitment of the servico from a 
purely educational standpoint, leasing political 
con«i lerations entirely aside I feel that if wo 
infuse into the students the spirit of pure learn 
ing and if the teachers by their diameter and 
ability inculcate loi'e and reverenco for learning, 
political consi lerations may nellbo left to take 
care of themselves 

WTiat I contend is that this European profes 
Bonste IS not now neceastiry and that wo can get 
‘ equally good— even bettet' — work done by Indian 


agency at the same cost ‘While the standard of 
pay that an I E S man gets is considered 
meagre and consequently does not, we are told, 
attract good Englishmen to the service, the same 
—or oven somewhat lower — pay jf not accom 
panted by galling racial distinctions as betas een the 
European and the Indian will attract the very 
best Indians In the sphere of learning racial 
distinctions should have no place Indians from 
times immemorial have always shown a love for 
learning and teaching and reasonable prospects 
with the preservation of proper self respect will 
get the best Indians into the educational line A 
proper system of recruitment will make use of 
this love of Indians for learning and I tbmk wo 
ought to devise such a system that within a 
generation the regular Educational service shall 
be manned entirely by Indians as far as tho 
present college teaching up to the BA or M A 
IS concerned After 50 years of English educa 
tion in this country it would be curious indeed if 
we have not produced sufficient material for the 
purpose While speaking Kter on about the re 
cruitment of Indians I shall give constructive 
proposals for attaining this goal of a purely Indian 
Sermce 

While I think that for the purposes for which 
Englishmen are recruited at present they aie not 
now necessary, there is, I believe, urgent reason 
for importing a few foreigners of a very high 
type These are required mostly for post graduate 
work and in particular to give an intellectual 
tone to education in India The men obtaineil 
should be of the typo of professors in Enghsh 
XJmversilies They should not bo formed into a 
regular service with definite pay and prospecta 
and only indmdual agreements should be made 
with each If a man is willing to como for a few 
years onli, he should bo taken all tho same and 
attacheil to some college or even to tho Univer- 
»\ty In f?.ct what we want is the highest typo of 
men who would raise our level We do not want 
them so much to teach us as to give directions to 
out teachera and TMBo the standard o! culture in 
India The Dnivemty is now definitely com 
mit^ to making provision for post graduate 
work The men that 1 wish to see ehoiil 1 work 
mconjaction with University readers and rro 
^^rs and may be attache 1 to tho Oorernmont 
College in Bombay , Poona or Ahme.labad Tims 
II a Hell known professor of Historv or Mathe 
matics IS for any reason available for a few years 
healiouldlieenpigel and attached to one of tho 
institutions m this Presidency to give one or two 
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courses of lectures and meet the senior students 
and j rofe-'Sors in his centre 
The conditions of pay should be matters of 
induidual contract unth each separate person I 
do net think that India will grudge a man like 
Fors3tli 01 Dirboux, Ramsay or Thomson 
£2,000 a 5 ear provided he agrees to giieusthe 
benefit of Ins presence and advice I have in 
imnd as recruiting grounds for such men not orly 
the English Universities but the French, German 
and American Universities as well Tt often 
happens that a comparatively younger man ol 
great distinction is available and the Government 
should be on the look out for such men These 
men should not have any administrative duties 
and should not form a regular service The 
arrangement would be something of the nature 
of the interchange of university professors as is 
now common in Germany and America The 
menrequued are men of actual achievement and 
not merely of more or le'-s promise I do not 
contemplate that there will be more than half 
a dozen of these at a time in the Presidency and 
we shall bo lucky if we can get ev en so many 
At present Indians in the service are only m 
the Provincial Branch and this causes a great 
devl of heart burning and even loss of efficiency 
The provincial servnee being naturally considered 
as on a lower plane, no one belonging to it is 
given any higher po«ts like the pnncipalsbip of a 
college No Indian however good he may be can 
get into the higher service — Ileave out of account 
two recent nominations in Bengal — and men with 
such distinguished careers in Cambridge as 
Ganesh Prasad, Jlanohar Lai, Menon have not 
been successful in getting into the Imperial 
Service Some fancied objections have sometimes 
come m their way Athletic distinction has been 
often considered as important in the College pro 
fessors, though so far as the European element lo 
this piesidency is concerned I do not find much 
ov en of this athletic ability among them But it 
IS wrong to expect pre eminent athletic abihtv in 
the college staffs Boys in the colleges are old 
enough not to mistake good wrestling in the 
gymansmin for a luad treatment of a philosopl i 
nilpioblem Good character and manners aip 
certainly required and no objection can be ma le 
against the rejection of a man on this score B it 
such considerations are not known to come in the 
way of the Fnglish nominees Somehow Indians 
of the stimp mentioned have been left out when 
any reasonable body of selectors would have l>een 
only too ghd to have them t know of two 
69 


bnlliant Cambndge Indians who had passed the 
I O S but who wanted to got into the I E S 
in exchange foi the ICS But even they 
were not encouraged in their desiie Indians 
have only the Piovuncial feervuce open to them, 
and here the conditions have been adjusted 
m such a manner os to cause maximum imta 
tton When one senior officer retires there is 
scrambling going on among the remaining men 
for promotion out of the money set free by lus 
retirement and general dissatisfaction is the result 
Under a European bead the views of the Pro 
vincial men are sometimes disregarded The 
racial stigma is over the whole business and for 
obtaining a pure intellectual atmosphere tuLS 
should disappear 


III. B\ DR, J. C BOSE, CIE 


iPEGARDING tlie question of limitations 
^ I that exist in the emplo> ment of Indians m 
the liigliei service, 1 should like to give 
expression to an injustice which is very keenly 
felt It is unfortunate that Indian graduates of 
Europwin Universities who have distinguished 
themselves in a remarkable manner, do not for 
one reason or other find facilities for entering the 
higher Educational Service 


As teachers and workers it is an incontestable 
f ict that Indian officers have distinguished them 
selves very highly, and anything which discnnii 
nates between Europeans and Indians m the way 
of pay and prospects is most undesirable A 
sense of injustice is ill calculated to bnng about 
that harmony which is so necessary among all the 
members of an educational institution, professors 
and students alike 


IV BY PROF JADUNATH SIRCAR, M A 


HE existing din^ion ot the Education,! Ser- 

(а) This division reedJessK throws n 
burden on the Indian T,a pa/er "n'^E S 

^ndoea^thcA^e hind of teaching 

( б ) There „re case, which pror e that the I E Q 

men are nanallp neither more efficient flian P p | 
men in teachintr ' AES 


man j.' 12 g 

financial management, control^ 
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offices Rnd progressiTS spjnt, nor do they exert 
gioitor influence on the lives and opinions of their 
pupi’s The best Indian gradiwtes, Trhocanbe 
secured for the same pay as the average foragn 
graduates in the I E S , are superior to the lat^r 
in the«8 respects 

(c) Tbi division produces extreme soreness of 
feeling among the ProvincLal Sernee officers and 
makes cordial relations and true co operation l)«.t 
ween the members of a college staff impossible, as 
the Provincial officers feel that they are not the 
colleagues but the juniors and therefore snbotdi 
nat^s of all the I E S men, including the latest 
recruit. 

(<f) The pohtical effect of maintaining a colour 
line in the Eilueation Department is extremely 
harmful, as our young men are thereby inspired 
with ft keen sense of enforced racLal humilntion 
in spite of equality, and in some cases supenontv 
in intellectual attainments and love of dutv on 
the port of the P E S men ^ 

^ j Chirol 8 /nrfian Cnrm will ebow tb. 

pobt.ml tffret rtich 18 produced by putting 
professors in different pens" sccording to theif 
7nduin can complain if n 
nr Trarera nr . nby, Dand, is plaJU i^ 

of the Ediicntion Semce But when people see 
that young l.uro[«an., holding ordinal/ degees 

' giving no promise of developing into n 
JJnyere or Rhys DaMds, are at once put over the 
head, of n« the members of the Pronncual Semce, 
they naturally dmw the inference that there w a 
colour line in the Rlucation Department Tlie 
vnlwaggnivated when the Indum Pronncmla 
wlio RTO thus placed in an inferior position 
are men grown grej in the senico, men holding 
the highest Indian degrees and enjojing the loie 
and esteem of generations of students, or men 
who, thouRh Indians, ar® grnduates «nd exen 
Doctors of nntish Umvemties or bear names 
mentionoti with honour in the Kuropenn world of 
research Our students daily mark the difference 
of treatment accorded to the two races among 
their professors, compare their relative mtcllectuil 
keenness, range of reading, and efficieeey ns 
teac! ers, — a which, if we may bo 

pardoned for saj'f .„i*,_**°* slwax-s in favour 
of the PRVop'fT ‘hey leave CfeUego 

with a secret j\ 7 n that they are 

the members of?,' , Eu”^ native 

merit is not pvcis , , the Education 

epartment ''ork don^'^ ^**T^"* 


sometimes, the European professor in the I E S 
in addition, unsympathetic or contemp*aous to 
e race of his students, the result is wo se thaj 
th^ of the active preaching of sedition 

On the rehtue merits of the average British 
Senates (who alone consent to come out on PwS 
<*00 a month) and the pick of the Indian g-adtmtf s 
(who aan be secured for Rs 400 or even Ps 300a 
month), weare spared the disagreeable neces«it> of 
yoa Dg any assertion of our v lews but beg *o quote 
the published testimony of n'competent and ex 
^nenced European professor hko Mr Homersham 
J^i (lately of the Muir Central College, Allaha 
^ my own personal fnends, there 

are foui Indian mathematicians who, estimated 
} e degrees they took at Cambridge, are equal 
to any Englishman in the educational service If 
T i judgment, there are other 

Indians thoroughly competent, although tl cy have 
never studied in Europe The conclusion then is 
T f °’«"y. eaentually nil, of the posts of 
tne Indian Educational Semce, with theiloubtfu! 
^ception of the professorships of Engliah, might 
W conferred on Indians Tber® is everv 

T** “■“* “■* Berner w.11 

^dily Jetenorate while the Provincial Semto 
will steadily improic The infenonti of the 
soH 7*’® Provincial Semoa 

‘''\I^">^"'C1,1 Sonaoo an, not 
who havi rt„Ld"t Ortrrf'L? 'p 

^o^ 1S>I2,^^ dtl'llfr)' ( Hmetf, 


'’®ca ■ppeiBtcd to UhA Oxford gradLAte 

5.#3iSH-'SgSf3: 
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mm STUDENTS IN ENGLAND 

BY 

MR JIBOV BEDE 


^AECSNTpiotest meeting}, of the Indnn Stu 
«|L< Qcnts m London and practically all the 
educational centres of the United Kingdom 
• must have or at least, ought to have, opened 
the eyes of the Indnh parents and guardians ns to 
the utility or the futihty of sending their children 
or Wards in a country where they are least wanted 

The most barbaric thing to do is to refuse 
education hen the demand is so great and urgent 
In our own countiy this demand cannot be, un 
fortunately, met ivith So we look to England to 
e<lucato us But the civilized United Kingdom 
Bcems to be rampant with this remnant, or shall 
I call it the beginning of the Barbanc times All 
the Umvemities, all the Colleges, all the Inns of 
Court, and all the other institutions have, more 
or less, closed their doors acamst the unfortunate 
Indians who have no one to speak to, or no one 
to look to, for protection There is no one who 
'viH speak for them Some Hospitals and Colleges 
take only two or three Onentala — as the room 
tnay be, and if there is a vacancy How does the 
poor Indian get nchance of entrance ? 

Now, there is the Indian Students Information 
Bureau, and the Advisory Committee at 21, 
Cromwell Road, London, S W They claim to 
givetho Indians coming here all sorts of help and 
guidance They even claim to get them ad 
mission in any educational institution So far so 
good But does it reall j happen ? Do they really 
get admission ? 1 have my doubts and approhen 
sions Whatever may be the cause, or what 
O'er it may be due to, without entering 
into the subject of discussion, I can say 
this, that since this Advisory Committee nnd its 
prototype are brought into being, more restric 
tions and fewer entries have been the lot of the 
Indians Against their wish and demand, they 
hrvo been subjected to unnecessary patronage 
from men appointed bj this Committee, in all the 
educational centres Their movements and their 
actions are being recorded , and, in short, their 
hfe and stay in these isles, is made the most un 
pleasant 

But, in spite of tins, we find Indian parents 
sending their children to bo educated here 1 What 
does their talk of “ «clf respecting Indians,' etc, 
Maount to in the end ? It amounts to sheer 
flattery of, and subjugation under the people who 
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do imt aaunt them, who kick them, who claim to 
be toeir Rulers, and who, at the fcarne time, lefuso 
the highest frmt an> ciaihzed country, claiming 
toe right of being the benefactors, can ofTor 
The Indian parents talk of difficulty in learning 
any other European language But surely, if that 
IS the ease, the U S A sohes the difficulty 
There, one does not leqmre any other European 
language but English to study with Besides 
why should young men fight shy of studying my 
other European language? That does not speak 
wellof onrjoungmen after all Do they not 
know that nowadajs, the Germans and the French 
are the really scientific peoples ? What they do or 
wuite 18 simply translated into English Aftci 
all, a first hand thing is far more lasting , and is 
superior to the second hand one 
Why should not our young men go to Fiance 
or Gerinany ? ^Vlly should all flock togethar like 
sheep in these little .shnds far off from tho rool 
held of activity ? As long as our young men do 
not go over to France or to Germany, it is reallv 
very difficult to nnke John Bull up Till then 
ho nnll not recognire the danger But danger to 

w to educate ourselvee anywhere and in tho 
best way possible England is not the only country 
in the world where one can educate onefelf Ono 

must realise this before thinking of takino un 
Eur9pe.in or Western education “ ® ^ 

returned 'frem'n''''® “ o“eseation Thoso 

returned from Germany, France, USA nr 

Japon, if there are any, should haU in tht^d^ 
cational centre nearest to them (I mean irTr 1 i 
nuiort ofn Bnrean of Information porfainm^t’i 

^err-^r-TiS Btrf„r;htT 

adverlmed Ihis is quite ovidenUy eientmr^t 

well n^todate, supprymg “1,'^^“*;^" 

“ latest in matters rf ed.Siton in ti l 
hr country I think that of fh 1 

will have active and heartv aiinm 1 
outhontica and officials of thSo comffnr/™'? J*'® 

And onco the people ehanrrH” ? “ 

England going, they wiH chLg^ thcm™d°‘d'’“’ 
too , and the rest will follow in d.,n T “ 

I have talked over thlB Z r 

here, and they aie m pci feet symna^l 
motives nnd views I ,1,^11 ^P^fliy with the 
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II Botablc 3nbian Ilvtist. 

13 Hio m rcrcn t of « rttpj of tWm>oni&U 
n\M\r\ic‘\ Mr CJ K Mirttn, Ui« jn» 
micr Imliftn Aiimt of flomlrt) Tlio 
nLlaovim! nts of Mr Mluitio ni tbo AirtiCi»ll »it of 
hnilpturo nml inoulilmg mulcr jii linouB Imimiijj 
ln\o justifiwl the Miliio of iirt ini!Ututio«*m«Io»o 
fojung nn osseijlinHj iTuligpnoOH firt W j 11» flio 
little help afTonliHl bj tlio Honib'iy School of Art, 
Mr Mhatre Lts fii\cn to the world n few 
tiiena of hvs work which nro h) no rncftna interior 
to K>iro of the Ix-st hiiropoiii roodoU 

^Ir Jlhatro wn*- born m 1879 /it Poont and 
belong* to ft bmnth of the K»ilintri)n ca^te Tbi 
ton of ft retiwl officer in the Militmy Account*" 
Ihlrti-tment, Mr Mhatre exhibited rcmArkftble 
si ill in dniwing pictutei on pnpci and aa early an 
inhwtreUth jearho <U«pUT«d wonderful cajm 
city in making nn exact rcprccentation of hw 
younger brother Since 1892 ho had a disttn 
guubeil career ftt the Sir J ! School of Art 
where he carried nway nil tho pnzea and tnediU 
lorn time be worked as ft teacher in the pnmting 
department of tho aehool Struck by hts remark 
iifife toRte for the arta of roowhling and scwlplnre, 
Profeanor Oijjir affordM him opportimitiee to eon 
tinuo hw experiments under hii gencrouH patron 
age in hts own laboratory Itwnaat tbistimetbat 
huexhibiUdnplwterof PinaBgureof ft Hindu girl 
g<Mng “To the Temple” which in*tnnUyattrictc»l 
tt e attention of tho Maharajah of llhavunagar who 
hmded him a pn^e The loielinowi and beauty 
of thuiwork gained for him the following encomium 
of Buch a distinguished art connoiSM or as Sir 
Oeotga Itirdwowl — 

'* In a word “ To the Temple ’ is already a pro- 
visional masterpiece, and an unequivocal ploilge 
of the coovpletest futwio inastery »n tho Art to 
uhicli ^Ir Mbatre la to deioto liimself I indeed, 
doubt if any living I'nghsh Sculptoi could jct) 
duce awork in whidi Ibc rcGniug and cW'ating 
iiispiifttiona of the Arti«t, and the sleights of bia 
technical dexterities, would giio so UDanVeted nii 
cxpi-esRion of tnith to natui-c as ue Cnd iii young 
Mhatre s *o to say “ Diploma piei* " The art of 
art IS to create the illuMcn of a higher reality, 
hut its fiupreme felicity is where this Knltogetber 
natural, and as nature is eicr moat enchanting 
when the contrivances of tlm charms she may owe 
to art are concealed, so the utmost perfecljon of 


flrtJnfoUlul when itMeiUM tola* Uftfuf' »*‘ll U 
j* tn this HtliUnio 'k'* J 

MUWs“Ti>tlrT.iillr,"aV<i‘<' t-iV.s a hitt 
1 1 •« ftA ft iroik of { Wtir «• t If tl e j hoVf mph 
IK ex itnmivl with n j>r>«frfijl I ami lens mi oim 
HluJoifig iiij»«>*Jon mndt on you of th* 
nmnellmisr* fill licit of the mo-lohttjon if iVK 
fleehsurfawnnd of tl' j i«-ciaiori mid oxqijifit^ 
delimcj of setilf tors touch Ixih oij tl i> Ct-h and 
thodrniarj i.iiifK«». ni*d in tin- fnn<ly t«ihni 

lal skill BK wtll AS in i«a «nd * 

Imrmomoiisly Iml meed romjxeitioii ni d J»«-* , ihu 
figure H (ircek of the ftnckfl 

In KO far as tho figiiie i« ditrcn nUiUfl irt in 
thet-rwk hy its sw<el, sjuntiial l--#itity, wunt 
might nttribiite thw to tht Infill/ ii(x tf tho 
t hnatwn Mest on the ri'ing gciicrat on of 
Ilin/his, hut 1 fce In tie Mllertion of th»l 
Kntinicpt for the sanifit) of woinau, and of ll 0 
domestic life central in itr, which Jiis nlwayh 
jron-l tl e Mirc foMiidAlion of th/ social Ilf" ‘f 
tho Hindu*, and rcmauia to tin- di) the di-tii c 
ti'O note of llmdiiism ’ 

Tin- beautiful life sue rigow of the Hindu xnni 1 
which it repnalucc-l in curfrontJ*-| lece >« wrtfliiily 
ft master emft for » youth of sixti-eti lUyi II i'*j 
% arma admittctl tha* thi ” i«o*-e ik nfj and gne* . 
fill, and tlie n odelhng of the figuie, i rpcci ill} tht 
hands And feet, is highly cmliUl le to tl t youtig 
and gilteil ortM " 

The following eloquent testinionwl of T/* 
7‘iwe* o/ /rtihn will be m/l with inUrest — 

“Another chief fi-itine of thi i xhll ilion i* iiu 
more nor W-s than a surj nsingh pootl j b<-o of 
pculpture by n young Ihndii, U. K Mlwtre, u 
student of the School of Art If any one d« ubt#. 
whether ft prophet can come out of Natnrrtb, let 
him go and see thm figuix ( f n Hindu girl going 
to the temple It lajrolnbly the bare tiuth to 
saj that till* IS the best jiece of sculptme ‘hat 
lias ever been done in Jndin, tind to wny oi e who 
Vtiowa wliat coininintiael.' liniiti-l oppi rtuiiitics 
this youth liSB had for studying ucnlj tiire, it wijl 
not Hpj>eir too nuicb to s.iy that it i- u w« rk of 
gtniu* If uny Iidixn tluef or genttiimii haaft 
genuine tie-ii-c to help a n n-t desening md able 
student niul is only anxious to find some oi e who 
will do honour equally to Uis patron, hi- ja-oplc 
nnl his country, then let him pie G K lUmtiT: 
tho ©1 poitunity of studying for a few yinie tindat 
the l)cst masters m iSuas. itw certain, puttiq* 
luude tho accidents which may up»^t the best la^ 
bchemwof men and mice, that be will neia 
regret doing this ” 
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StncG then Jlr MIntre has been tlexotin,' 
hiinstlf almost exclusively to the art of Scnlptnre 
Though for j ears he had to languish in obscuiity, 
pa*^romg“ soon t vine to him from high quarters 
Tlio Mall injahs of Gwalior, Kolhapur and M}sore 
give him important commissions llts statue of 
Queen Victnna with ranopj for tbo citi of 
Ahmo<lab.ul and his figuie of the late Justice 
Ihinade in judicial robes have made him known 
all thiojgh the western presidency This last 
I’eqiiirt'- jwrticnlar mention ns Mr Mhntre had 
considerable ddhculties to contend with, m the 
execution of this patnotic task The statue, a 
rfpioduchon of the j hotograph of which appears 
- Ill iinotlier page, is seven feet in height and is 
mounted on a six foot pedestal There was only 
one pliotcgrjjh of the late Jlr Ranade who had 
a strong dishko for the camera \et the repro 
durtion is so exact and faithful that even the 
defect m the nght eje is clearly represented 
Mr Ranade is shown standing in n charactenstic 
attiturlo with a legxl stroll in his right hand and 
Vilien tlie statue was opened at the co opeingo its 
Cdohty to the ongiml was maintained bj every 
one that had known the great judge Mention 
may also bo made of his exquisite likene«s of 
Alahndnj] S indin, the founder of the Samba 
Djnastv, of the gre-it Mnharatta warnor end 
thief, feivaji and of Ins Holiness the late Sn 
bankai-nchaija of ^iingeri Mutt which are in 
every way excellent pieces of workmanship 
Jt IS however to bo legretted that due rccog 
nitiuii has not yet been given to bis talents as we 
find ever so mnnj orders foi statuary woik 
being placed in the hands of Knghsh and conti 
nental artists Of late Mr Albatre has been patro 
ni'ed by such distinguished personages as tbe 
Gaekwar of Ilaroda, the IMahamjah Uolknr of 
Indoie, and otliors of equal repute, with whose 
help be has started an up to date studio at 
Cbowpathi, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay, which lias 
b< en the centre of much attraction The studio, 
{Chov ixUKi, Smvlhurst Jiridge, liovihat/) we nro 
gla) to him, IS well equipped for evei-y kind of 
statuary woik, ideal ns well as memorial 
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UT was a gieat source of pleasure to it id a 
fy lecture on Joumahsm for Young Indians 
delivered by Mr A J P Blau at the 
University 1/istitute at Calcutta and published 
in your issue of March last 

Aftei giving the useful purposes sen ed by the 
newspapers, he says — 

“ It u not so mnny years since the noraae 
Britisher looks down witli contempt upon the 
nitivcs of every other country m Lurope, and 
this tendency has not been altogether eliminated 
even now ' 

But another phase of tho fact should not It 
lost sight of, that the same line of thought is now 
a (lays applied to the Bntisli Indians and it is 
Bic opinion of many enlightened Indians and 
Englishmen that the average Britisher has stiidi 
oasly learnt to look with contempt upon 

the naUscs of India and this tendency instead of 
Wmg diminished shows signs of increase day by 

tom.'' compliments to ’ 

?h^o . t M ' ‘['“‘'^S'hshcS Indian iditoie and 
then unfolding his banner of destructive criticism 
he conies to the question, tis “"-lam 

‘how far journalism ofleis „ careei to tho 
of°T 7“'' “ knowledge 

upIifttrfelW “ “"d 

Itshould ho mentioned here that as there ue 

course of lectures eruch as ^ ^ enbed 

foreign relations, The pnncmS'nf ! 

Ike Hdvantages ’of con!;?„l3\°d flT ' 
military service, Lcononuc w caith oFfi 
G rowth of bocial preference , Necessity ' 

fiiiancml eo operation , J, eed of 
commercial lawj , . ordinating 


commercial laws, Commtrci,il 
the countiy. Trade and rwi 'Jovelopment ol 
protective Customs tanJl to 

homo industries. TTseh w. io 


home industries, UsefulneU fo 

in foreign countiies, Orga„«at.on " Se“ 
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unil tlmr working; ihIn'Umi*, Ulilir** 
tion nf mtunil JisoiimN, nml m’»n> 
inltn tinf,' sulijccts 

If tlio lito r^litor of lli« /;i/urt wen t> 

H <1 In'* to htirt mcli n KckcNil tn Inlii I i 
viiU li** coxilnWy t>ujport»^\ Vi) tk« t 

An;,lo In'linns Mr Hlnir l*« of oj mio», tiint 
Iiuiiit H «li"pli)' n lonnrkRljlo «n tittiJr for jourin 
lism Hiul that in fncl they tiko it natursflj II » 

IN *0 much iniproHNC'l with Inflian j nriwh'U 
that Iio tloi« not hwitnlo to rnrntion tlwl <*m » 
the liiirnhte^t nml the I>*a.\t cflicicnt of tl»*( i 
(li«pUy nualiliea of oWrrntion anti OTprr»u>nnt of 
n high onler 

If Mr IIKir ivcro to take in luind nitli aurli 
pli-stic mitoriali nt )iia diNpo-al a whemo of 
eNhihli'Iiing R 8c\n>o\ of joumah*™ m Imli » li • 
s.pjiei.1 for aucU Rti inatituto v.vU readd j oveet with 
tho npproinl of the Anglo Indiana who room to 
run the country for the good of the Itidiana 
In the meantime the iroul 1 ho lonmaliata 
ihoiild take hti nd>ice to ho honiat and it ta to 
I>o hoped that they would follow the Imta 
Mr niur had taken up when ho ww the K*IHor 
of tlie/m|»r4 which paper ehould lie an ohy-ct 
lesson and guidancu for the Indian joumali'^tN 
who are absolreil from the reproach of innidiog 
. the sanctity of pnrate life na i« customary with 
the yngliiih and Amencnn nowepaponi 
As to the opinion exprcNWsl hy Mr IMair of tin 
destructive criticisms by the and the 

AmrtUt Ilei^r Patrika the Indians an! the 
Lnghsh should agree to differ when it is taken 
into consideration that the Entish Rule in India 
IS not a natural but nn alien Rule while to nsc 
Mr niaii 8 own words 

“ British Government in Indui has its short- 
comings ” 

Mr Blair stigmatises the Indian Blitorefor 
creating an impression that India becomes poor 
because of tbo British Rule but nobody can 
understand how it is otherwise when the ever 
increasing annual ways and means of the Uome 
Ooveminent rose from 3 j million pounds in 1%0 
to Od niiUiontt in 1910 and jet the expeneneed 
editor cannot sco how the Indians become |<oor 
by such remittances to which should be ad led 
the eimings by European mercbanla, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, newsmongers and other |io 
fe&sions togetlior with tho oamings of Europeans 
emplojcd in military, civil and Railway depnrt 
ments in India liero is no other country id 
the world where such an anomaly exists 
It is a pity that the Europeans do net like the 


fneU plaiv*.! Irf-foir them a* V} the |v;i i rty nn I III 
ttiAtiurnt of llin In Bans by linlivi Itial liuroji'iilK 
all I ifwtA-vI (if uLing ftipN to nmom rueli 
difnrUaiid Itvikiiig at tliC fnrts in a bro-ii 
uianslitp inanfitr, the In Ban h/l Bnw are rn*4e a 
wulijNS't of i<u»i< j tT'wnUlif'TiN ail 1 nit»gl»ing» 

T'l arkiiowl Nlpe tl at ona iliyvi not know may 
bfl Ctll «I III li/n roiits , to ign >tv vvliat of o »h fill 1 
know ja nu than neglig'-nrc of duty to one- 
self while to My tliat 

'things arc imt »i"vriy wv l«ndK*.tK»t' is an 
altiiUMon in a nioBfiisI form Everybo-iy in 
IniBi ineBiBng a sehryil Ixiy will Bccept nnJ 
agreo «itli Mr IJUir tBst tlif Bnti^h Gosmi- 
inent Bm got a conaaenee, it Is better tli-sti no 
government at all and a grt-il diil letter than 
Ml) ollmr fireign govimoient 

But It ts not a Mry ilicnifying staU mint for a 
British {uihlicist to make that India will l*i 
without a government or In future U* govem<vJ 
by A foreign government 

It WAS the Bvttl • of rtw-sey in 1717 which 
de«iIc»S the fate of the Indisns who did not then 
undmUnd evli other but it will now mjutrr a 
great thinking out rather aurpits«ing all human 
intcttect for a foreign nation to Lay down tnetmn] 
plans to inva !o India and if any power altemplcd 
to do It will auffoT b defeat tlM Kail not >et 
been wntten in tho jiagcw of history 
Tlie jvitnotic Bntish nation will be wimj to 
givo clnncc to India of self government and thus 
interweave the loyalty of the Indisna to I ngUnd 
like tho other self governing colonies There is a 
wvyingtlnt apples must fall from the trees on 
which they are grown so that heols msy be 
iitilise<l for future nursenea 

However for their salvation, the Indians shoull 
bo lojwl to tho modern British Rule which may 
bo eot ipcireil to tho past Romau Empire and they 
should not get dtscounged when they do not get 
what they want beenu'o Mr Bhir acknowledges 
that the Indians do not live under o perfect 
jorernwjAnt Hiero is however a saj mg that out 
of evil comes good and what the In bans should 
do IS to keep unit) amongst tbcm=clv«, raise 
India to tho plane of native autonomy an I be 
loyal to the Bntish Rule which Rule is known in 
tho wotld for freeing millions of slaves from 
oppi^sion, for its blind justico with mercy and 
laat but not least for its ever yielBng to tho 
voice of tho people 
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©lubeiiB of tl)E ©rent iiliigljnls 

DY MR YAKUB HASAN. 


ERS and plmts play a part in the eastern 
life that IS not fuli^ realized by the avest 
erns They do not merely excite the plea 
sure of the senses by their beauty and fra 
grance, but appeal to the veiy soul of the people by 
the lelisioiis significance attached to every product 
of a flowering plant that blooms in the east 
Certun religious ntes cannot be performed with 
out flowers, and the salvation of a soul is doubtful 
that 18 unfortunate enough to miss the ministra 
tion of flowers at the deathbed On the other 
hand, happy is the last breath that is wafted lo the 
other world by the fragrance of flowers Nothing 
pleases a soul so much as to see the monument 
raised on its mortal remains decked and decorated 
with flowers and bowered under flowering trees and 
creepers The life beyond is again in an eternal 
garden for those who have lived a good life here 
below and heaven to an eastern mind is a paradise 
where beautiful trees laden with fruits and flowers 
grow and streams of milk and honey flow in all 
directions 

Though all eastern nations are passionately fond 
of flowers they do not cultivate the art of garden 
mg alike While some pay great attention to 
and derive great pleasure from the manner fnuts 
and flowers are produced, others look to the 
product as the solo object of their desire and do 
not care how it is brought about To the 
latter the Indian proverb applied fittingly “To 
eat mangoes is our concern and not to count the 
trees that produced them ' 

By all accounts Persia is the country where 
skill, inspired and guided by imagination, raised 
the useful industiy of fruit and flower culture to 
the dignity of a fine art and no nation’s life was 
inflm need and inspired by its gardens so much as 
the Persians’ was Nature was not very lavish 
in her gifts to Iran, and the comparative scarcity 
of natural vegetation made the Persians the more 
eagei after it Their best genius was brought into 
play in their efforts to coax nature to yield to 
human industry what it was otherwise loth to 
give forth unassisted The ideal of the Persians 
in garden culture was consequently far higher* 
than what was real and attainable , and the poets 
there, as is the privilege of their class everywhere, 
painted gardens in colouismore imaginative than 
ml. The Persian language it«elf is said to be 


^I'ery and it is so in more than one rense 
Xhe old Hafiz in liis well known nazaL wluch 
begins with the couplet 

I fibJfl Turk of Shiraz, captures my heart, 

‘he black 

expresses his love of garden and mersideinthe 

following charactenstic couplet 

* Give me, O cupbearer, the last drop of the wine for 

‘he bank of the river 
KuJ nahad nor the flower field of Musala ” 

And yet the Ruknahad is an insignificant stream 
and Musala an unrelieved wilderness * * 

It from the Persians that the Great 
Mtighab karnt the nrt of gardening ns they 
reecned their geneml enltnre The same Samar^ 
hand nnj Bokhara whieh Ha Dr nas generous 
enough to give aw for the black mole of his 
Imas cheek were fast growing in prosperity after 
^niur s conquest That king „ as much a4oyed 

Siutd U ‘ m nn ironical tone quea 

generosity that light hcaitidli gave 
away the two most i alued towns of his Empiil [or 
the mere toole of his beloved Hafir smiled and 
ZtTd th-s generosity on his mrt 

A «ntury later when Babar took SamarkLd 
It had become a great centre of art and industry 
Unrningand enlightenment It was „ mar S 
distributing centre of the world's trade “td 
commerce and in its baamrs met thl mu ‘ 
Japanese, Tibetan, Tartar Tuss.rn Arab S 

ri-w;Sk£5='Z«:~= 
j;?Vhat‘;h:t;S ,r 

of en remembered by Inm in U^^. e®e'on, "ere 
I.diaand his “ Km;! ' ““Pa-gns m 

al usions to thorn and to the eh "T u” 

G nn^hu.onhiswa;“toI„d'ia"‘’"^ 

form the tubject” of' Mrs"*^™ J[’’-rn faJens 
interesting book,* was a 1 iipI,i Stuart’s 

he was as efficient m the ?rt^n7 
waa accom g^n I’“"-sh.pf’jLTt';? 
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lettres and btatocraft He had a keen e}e for the 
beauties of nature and went into raptuica when- 
ever he beheld achirming scenery or a pretty 
Undiscape In one place m Afganistin he counted 
thirty three species of tulips and gav e the name of 
lalek gid hi (rose scented tulip) to one variety 
which still goes by that name Ills partiality for 
rOses is seen in the names he gave his three 
daughters who were respectively called “Rose 
blush,' “ Ro'e face ’ and “ Bose form 

He was disappointed in India “The country 
and to^nsof Hind istan,' he wrote, “are extremely 
ugly All its towns and lands have a uniform look, 
its gai dens have no walls the greater part of it is a 
level plain" “Shortly aftei coming to Agra,’ he 
writes in another place, “1 passed the Jumna with 
this object m anew, and examined the country , to 
pitch upon a fit spot for a garden The whole was 
so ugly and detestable that I re passed the riacr 
quite repulsed and disgusteil And liter ‘ns no 
better situation presented itself neat Agra I was 
finally compelled to make the best of this same 
spot He sank wells, built tanks laid out g..r 
dene and with the help of six hundred and eighty 
masons and numerous other labourers who worked 
daily for him he produced edifices and pleasure 
grounds that excited wonder and “ the people 
of Hind, wlio had never before seen places formed 
on such a plan, or laid out with so much elegance, 
gave the name of Kabul to the side of the Jumna 
on winch these palaces were built (Memoirs) 

will leave it to Mrs Stuait to tell the story 
of the various gardens which Bihar’s successors 
laid out in India, which she does m a splendid 
manner, illustrating it wath some pretty water- 
colour drawings of her own and seienil photo 
gravures Among the latter the most valuable 
are the reproductions from the copies of Babar’-* 
Memoirs which his grandson Akbar had got pre 
pared and beautifully illuminated by some of the 
best cahgraphists and artists employed m his 
court, and one of which copies is now in the 
B itish Museum 

The CO relation between a garden, a building 
and a town la so close that while speaking of on© 
it la impossible not to be led into the discussion 
of the other two Bubjects Therefore Mrs Stuait’s 
di-^course on the meiita of Indian architecture anil 
on the burning question of the day — the New 
Delhi — cannot be irrelevant to the subject of her 
Ixiok She invited the consideration of these 
subjects in their bro-ider lieaiings by recently 
reading a paper at the Royal Society of Arte, 
which was mainly bise.1 on the book under review. 


\re have space here to make only one observation 
on this aspect of the question 
The wsemblanco of the famous Chandri Cliowk 
(Silver Street) in the Delhi of Shah Jah m'b crea- 
tion (1G38 AD) to the print ipal stieet called 
Unter den Linden m Berlin (founded by Fiedenck 
tho Great, about 1740) struck us as remarkable 
Since Pans set tho fashion (lfi70 A D) of 
having its pnncipal streets flanked with avenues, 
the chief towns in Europe imitated that gay city 
anil boulevards became the attractive feature of the 
modem towns Unter den Linden of Berlin is 
the grandest example of a lo itevanl and curiously 
enough it has a maiked lesemblance to tho 
Chandni Chowk of Delhi In both cases two 
avenues with a broad roail between them run on 
each side of the street, and a slightlv raised pave- 
ment well shaded by the inner avenues runs in 
the centre of the street, while a broid pavement 
intervenes between the “ covered arcades of shops” 
and the outer avenue Like Berlin all the 
pnncipal shops, bank*, houses of business, school-, 
colleges, hbmnes, places of woi-bip, hospitals 
baths, restaurants, mn- ore situated on this 
the main thoroughfare of Delhi and into it 
opens a large gaiden, as Tiergarten does m Berm 
From this main artery, lanes lead into if urine or 
squares, each exclusively devoted to a jwrticular 
trade or craft Both Chnndiii Cliowk and 
Linden terminate into the Roval Squaies 
beyond which are the palaces of the Mughiil 
and the Kmsnr respectively “ Nothiuj, can 
conceived much more biilliant than the great 
square in front of the fortress at tho hours when 
the omrahs, rajahs and mansabd ii-s repair to the 
citadel to mount guard or attend the aa-enibly of 
tho Am Khns' So wrote Bemior who vi-ited 
Shahjahanabad when it was f.esh from the 
builders’ hand^ 


io inoso wbose conception of nn eastern tow r 
IS an incongiuous greup of houses huddle.1 togethei 
without order, with nariow tortuous streets, pic 
turesque only in their rnggediwss and filth, thi 
r^mbUnco of thepnnc.p.l th. oughf ire of the 
Capitelofludia to the streets m which Purn 
and Berlin prile themselves. «,n come as a reve 
1 Wingthe New Delhi, the Bnti-1. hari 
near at hand examples of nrchilectuie, ff,l^lens ami 
town planr mg that would thn most fa. ti 

dions taste of any nation with an 
mind, and it now remains to bo seen if the proton) 
Tulcre wdl make as good use of tl e.r opporSmibo 

wisdom as their prelecessors have don?, 
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THE INDIA COUNCIL BILL. 

— '■■■■ O < '■ ' 

[The India Council Bill, which has just been 
introduced by Lord Crowe in the House of Lords, 
Is ceitainl) not loo^d upon with much favour by 
the Indian public If the Council would not be 
‘ ended ' as many hai o wished it for years post, it 
should certainly be ‘^mended ’m a thoronghI> satis 
factory manner The only satisfactory feature 
about Loi-d Crewe’s Bill is the statutoij recogni 
tion which it accold^ to the claim of Indians to 
be represented by their own countrymen on the 
Secretary of State’s Council The demand of the 
Congress Party, has been that provision should be 
made for the representation of at least three 
Indiana in the Council, and that the three should 
be elected by the non official members of the 
Legislative Councils in India Lord Crewe has 
made a provision for the representation of only 
two Indians And even these two are not to be 
elected directly by the members of the legislative 
Councils, but the Secretary of State is to nomi 
nite the two fiom a panel of forty pieparwl by 
the non officiil members of the Indian Legislative 
Councils Ihis IS disappointing to a great degree 
It means that Lord Ciewe and his liberal Govern 
ment still entertun the policy of distrust, and 
that orofessed hbemlism and radicalism is con 
sciously or unconsciously overpowered by conserva 
tism In other respects too, the provisions of the 
Bill are open to several serious objections There 
IS no doubt that if the Bill becomes law as it is, it 
will make the Secretary of State more autocratic 
than he is at present EJ T R"] 

t HE following IS the full text of Lord Crewo'% 
Bill “ to amend the law o-s to the Council of 
* India and for other purposes connected 
there with ' — 

Bo it enacted by the Kings most Excelli »t 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Common®, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and bv tlie 
auhonty of the same, as follows (that is to s iv) — 
CLAUSE 1 

(1) The Council of India constituted uii ler the 
Government of India Act, 1858 (which Act as 
amended by any subsequent enactment is herein 
after referred to as the pnnapal Act) shall con- 
sist of such number of members, not less than 
seven nor more than ten aS the Secretary of State 
may from^timetod;ime determine 

(2) Unless at the tune' \Ih6n an apjiointment le 
09a 


made to 611 a vacancy in the Council two at least 
of the the i existing membei-s of the Council were 
at the time of their appointment domiciled in 
India the person appointed to 611 the vacancy 
must be domiciled in India, and unless at such 
time as aforesaid sir at le st of the then existing 
membere were at the time of their appointment 
either domiciled in India or were persons who had 
seni or resided in India for at least ten yeais 
and bad not ceased so to sene or reside more than 
five years before the date of their appointment 
the person appointed to 611 the vacancy must be 
either domiciled in India, or must have served or 
resided m India for at least ten years and have 
notce^edsoto serve or reside more than five 
yeare before the date of his appointment 

The peraon appointed to fill a taeancy for winch 
a pereon domiciled m Indra is alone eligible shall 
bo aelected from amongst tho persons whoso names 
appear oa a list of persons domiciled in India 
ehason for the piir^.» b, the membors (other tlian 
olhcial members) of the Legislate Councils of the 
(.otrinoi Genei-al, Goiernors, lieutenant Gmer 
nare and Chief Commissioners, m such manner 
subject to such conditions and restrictions, and in 
such numbci, as may be piescribed by regulations 
to be made by the Secretary of State m Council 
l.^unrr'°"’‘"“'^'’^ tt.Secreta .7 ofStatii 

(3) me yearly salary to be paid to a member 
of the Council shall be one thousand tuo hundred 
pounds provided that such members appoin ed 

dateof who at the 

date of their appointment shall bo domitiled in 
India shall be paid an additional yearly allowance 
of SIX hundred pounds ^ ‘uwimce 

(4) Where the Secretary of State is of opinion 
that a jwrson possessing special qualificatioi as a 
financial eapert should be appomtid to be am™ 
her of tho Council on special terms, he may after 
r^nliag in a minute to be laid before ParLmeM 
the special reasons for tho appointment 
specual terms on which the apMmtment^ m t f ° 
made make the appointment, and the 
appoinW shall (notwithstanding anyth, 

principal Act, or this Act), hoTd oli,cThr,Mh ' 
term and on auch conditions, and shall ,n 
thereof be entitled to such ’Xy an^to’'’'? 
pension and other rights and pm flea”, ""“'i 

ail His Majesty may, by Order in 
case determine ” Council, each 

Provided that not mor« 
pointed under this prom™ shan L”! ^'"1” 
the Council at the iamc tiX ^ “Mbfr, of 
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CLAVSE 2 

(1) Notwithstanding anjthing in pection nine 
teen of the pnocipil Act, jt sliftll not be necep- 
sary for nn orde’’ or commnniciihon sent to India 
or nn order in the United Ktn^ilom in relation to 
the Government of India to he eigne I by a Some 
tary of State in such cases ns the Secretory may 
otherwise direct, but every sucli order and com 
munication shall purport to be made by the 
Secretary of State m Council 

(2) For section twenty of the pnnapnl Act 
(winch relates to the powers of the Secretary of 
State to divide the Council into committees, and 
to regulate the transactions of business in Coun 
cvl) the following section shall be substituted — 
“It shall be lawful for the Secretary of State 
in Council to make rules and orders for the tran 
saclion of business ivs regords the powers winch 
under the principal Act are to be eoerciscd by the 
Secretary of State m Council • 

“ Provided that any such rule or order, so far 
ns it affects any matter or question in respect of 
which the concurrence of a majority at a meeting 
of the Council is required by this Act, shall not 
bo wild unless made with the concurrence of a 
majority of the members of Council present at 
the meeting of Council at which the rule oi onler 
» passed ’’ 

.,(5) Such rules and orders as aforesaid may, 
notwithstanding anything in sections twenty two, 
twenty four, twentv five and twenty six of the 
principal Act, provide, as respects such matters 
as may be specified in the rules and orders, — 

(a) for enabling powers of the Secretary of State 
m Council to be exercised otherwise than at a 
meeting of the Council, and, where necessary for 
that purpose, for dispensing w ith an) requirement 
of the principal Act as to t\»e concwTrenco of the 
majority of votes of members of Council , 

(b) for dispensing w itli the necessity of submit 
ting to Council oi depositing in the Council Room 
for the perusal of members, orders and commimi 
cations proposed to be sent to India or to be made 
in theUnited Kingdom by the Secretary of State, 
awd of recording and notifying to members of 
Council the grounds on which any order or com 
munication to India has been treated as argent 

(4) At a meeting of the Council the quorum 
shall bo three, and meetings of the Council shall 
be convened and held when and as the Seervta^ 
of State may from time to timo direct 

(5) Any document required bj the pnneipal Act 
to be signed by two or more members of the Couq* 
cll, either with or without the counter-dgnsture 


of tho Secretniy of State, or one of his Under 
Seerctanca oi Assistant Under Secretaries, may 
Ihj signed in such manner ns the rules and orders 
made by tlie Secretary of State in Council for the 
transaction of business m his Council may pres 
cnbo, and any such document, if signed m accord- 
ance with such rules and orders, shall be ns valid 
ns if It had been signed in accordance with the 
provisions of the piincipal Act 

(6) Section twenty seven of the principal Act 
(whidi enables the Secretary of State to gend certain 
secret ordeis without communicating them to the 
members of the Council) sliall extend to any order, 
not, being an order m respect to which concur 
renco of a majority at the meeting of the Council 
IS required by the pnneipal Act, which relates to 
any question gravely ftflecting the internal tnn 
quillity of India, or the interests of India in any 
other eonntr) , or the peace or seciintj of any part 
of Uis Mnjesly’sDomimonSjSndwlnchin theopini 
on of the Scretary of State is of the nature to 
require secrecy, and it is further declared that the 
said section shall apply to any order which the 
Secretary of State roaj send in reply to b despatch 
leceived and dealt vvitli bj him under section 
twenty eij^ht of the principal Act 

(7) All rules and orders made under tins section 
aliall be laid before Parliament as soon ns maj be 
alter they are made, and if an ftdderss is presented 
to His Majesty by either House of Parliament 
within the next subtequent thirty days on which 
that Houie bos sat after nn> such rule or order is 
laid before it praying that the rule or order may be 
annulled. Ilia Majesty in Council may annul the 
rule or order, and it shall henceforth be void but 
without prejudice to the validity of anything pre 
viously done t1 oieimder 

riAi-Rp 1 

'hhia Act teia^ be evtad. thw OovvntAvfi 
India Act, 1914 

(2) Tlie eniictnients mentioned iti the fechcdiile 
to this Act ni-e hereby repealed to the extent 
sjieclicd m the tlmd column of that schedule 


The Mhrfute eonteie. the Io\1d-»ii,s list ot en 

•etnionU repealed — Scetiona 10 13, 20 aad 22 
'» peeaentaiid," 
imed°7o ‘''■’Cot.ne.Ub.lHeoon 

Ll™, r e “iT" <'”''<i»Aet, less, and 
aoctions i, 2 nndil m 7 tvitp vtt n qL *«_ 
Council of India Act, 190T. 
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Jnbians in tbe Colonfes. pasrage ” clause But the Canadian Government 

realising the illegalitj of its position, have had 
r^nree to another device The COO Hindus 
who claimed to land, are now told, that the\ 
will be excluded under the provisions of an 
act which give the authorities, poM er to exclude 
for a sp^ific period, any class of people considered 
undesirable Mr Gurdit Bingh and his braie 
band determined to try tlieii utmost to vindi- 
cite then xaghts as British citizens As ue 
write these lines, attempts are being made to 

letum to Kobo immediatclv, but the authonties 
will be sadli mieteken if they think that this 
problem will be solved so easily even if the stea 
mo. „c^rec„,led Mr Giird.t Si^gh, „h„ „rl 

C “"‘■Amt.cIaS 

British Columbia has rigliHy declared to a News 
papei Intervifcu^r a isews 

ri*SS:3?=!«5‘" 

from oo. port of the Em|.ir, to eoolh.? * 1 oo 

Export 

of peopio who., .l.od.rf. r, e .,,11, 

• o I whoeo preeooi., I„ different from oiire 

furbeoce, of e ino.t deoreroue rhAn. ^ ^^to die 
bo tmjieg ,ip . .lore ot tro'ohle for Ibl febL, 
direction!, not only for onrKPlrM h«» » 

. whole Recent -cenrrenoTH ” 

u« with ebundsot warning on this oomi tw 

£t'.bS'’rp,ii''” -rtb ‘r,.r-, ssri 

of C.nod, that the mfluTot 1 
mental to tbe best interests of ihJ'-n 
upginf. that tho passengere on board ^“7;°"’ 

Vortt be immediately deported 
stringent legislation bo enMtod . ‘hat 

admismon of end, immig^nte^f fntnr™"‘ 

A great Imperial issue has l>of.Tt w. j 
India IS watemng the event with mteSe 


LNCE again, the Indian ' subjects of His 
Majesty are made to feel in nil its bitter 
ness their humiliation in the Colonies and 
dependencies of the British Empire The wave of 
indignation which swept through the country 
from one end to the other, consequent on the dts 
graceful treatment w hieh the whites accorded to 
the Indians in South Africa, is slowly subsiding 
As the Bill introduced hj General Smut* for red 
i-essing some of the mam grievances of the Indians 
has passed the Union House of Assembly and 
will very shortly come out with tho approval 
of the Senate also The insulting Marna<»e 
Regulations and the iniquitous jfi 3 tax will soon 
go Mr Gandhi has oxpressel his satisfiction 
about the Bill and we tiust the Ituli m couimuuitj 
of South Africa which has foryenrs past, been the 
victims of gra\e wrongs and injustices will be 
permitted to pursue its oueor in peace and 
prosperity 

But the mother country wliicfi Ins lnd the 
Tnisfortiino for some jens past to <f‘(' the snfler 
mgs of Its sons in South Africa, find'^ man> v new 
addition to its sorrows In New /Jealand, an 
attempt 13 made to exclude Indians In Rhodesia 
an objectionable Immigration Bill, designed speci 
ally agwnst the Indians has beer intnSuced into 
the Legislature But the question has reached it 4 
climax, if we may so desenbe it in Cannd v It seems 
to be Canada’s object to exclude if possible nil 
Orientals from her shores She has been forced by 
Japan to accord to her the right of allowing '500 
immigrants every year A pnvulege of the same 
nature, but in a modified form has been 
accorded to China In theory Indians have full 
liberty to enter Canada but a recent regulation 
which insists “ on a continuous passage from 
India to Canada, devised with the special object 
of preventing the entry of Indians, makes it 
virtaally impossible for our countrymen to 
land there Against the hardship the injustice 
and the illegality of this objectionable rogulation, 
not only the sufferers in Canada, but also the 
entire Indian nation have protested and appealed 
to the Oanadtan and the British Imperial Govern 
ment m vain A wealthy Sikh, Mr Gurdit famgh, 
n contractor in Singapore, chartered recently a 
special steamer by the name of “ Komagata Mam” 
With GOO Punjabi passengers and nmved,atBnti«h 
Columbia to test the legality of the “ continuous 
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Tho Congress Deputation in Engiand. 


f N M-iy 11, Lord Cresve, the Secretary of 
State for India recen ed an informal depiu 
tation of the Indian National Congresa 
under the distmgiJshed guidance of Sir ^Y^^ilam 
Wedderburn, the veteran Congressman Thjsia 
a unique proceedure which has been highly 
appreciated by the Indian public Whatever may 
be the ultimate gams of the deputation, the 
courtesy and the good intentions of the Secretary 
of State in inMting the suggestion of the Indian 
delegates m regard to a momentous change in the 
constitution and working of the India Council 
can not be called m question Indeed it has been 
highly commended as a courageous step of a 
liberal British statesman whose example may 
with advantage be folloaed b} those who may 
come after him Lord Crewe has met the re 
presentations of the Deputation only to a very 
small extent in the framing of the fndia Council 
Bill but his attitude in consulting the Congress 
leaders on a question of vital importance is a 
etop m the right direction 
Three dsyeafter tho conference with the Secretary 
of State, our indefatigable fnend, Sir William 
entertained at breakfast in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel a number of Members of both Houses 
of FarUament and other public men to welcome 
the Congress delegatee There was adistingiushed 
gathering of well known politicians and joumalists 
and other fnends of India, and letters ex 
pressing regret nero read from others who were 
unable to attend the meeting Sir Wilham 
who had so generously arranged for the meeting 
commenced the proceedings with a neat little 
speech introducing the delegates from India and 
welcoming the distinguished visitors In the 
course of his address Sir William pointed ont that 
the interests of India and England are identical 
and that an enlenle cordtale with India was an 
urgent necessity He appealed for greater sym 
pathy and brotherly kindness between the two 
groat branches of the Aryan races and invited the 
gathering “ to hear about India at first hand from 
Indians themselves ’ 

The gathering thereupon resolved itself into a 
conference over which Lord Courtney of Pennith 
waa requested to preside — His Lordship explain 
ed that the delegates had come from Indm m 
response to an invitation sent by Lord Crewe m 


view of the intention he amied at of revising and 
amending the constitution of ins Council That 
was indeed n unique stop and the invitation bad 
been taken up very cordially , nnd the fire gentle 
men from India wei-e then called upon to convey 
to them the opinions of the great mass of educat 
ed people in India of whom the delegates were 
tho accredited representatives 


Air AlaJiomed All imnnh began with a sliort 
history of the India Council, followed it with 
a cnticism of the character of its composition and 
finally concluded witli the proposal that the 
Secretary of State’s Counnl should consist of a 
minimum number of nine members— one third of 
whom should be elected Indians and that their 
salary should be placed on the Bnti«h ei-timatcs 
Mr N M Samarth continued the discourse and 
said that the India Council should be so remodelled 
as to appeal to the better mind of India and result 
in the cordial cooperation of Englishmen an 1 
Indians in the best interests of the Empire Mr 
Mazhar «1 Haque followed with a telling speech 
on the vexations results of tho Press Ijiw nnd 
imploreil for a repeal After citing the cases of 
the Comrtule and the /oniiaiiir he said ” At any 
rate, if it could not be repealed, let the nght of 
appeal from the orders of the Executive to the 
Courts be at least restored and made more effec- 
tive and real ’ Mr B N Sarma, then came up 
^th a criticism of the Council Regulations and 
demanded more eqiuty in the matter of represen- 
tation and more effective control in the actual 
adroinistmtion m its varied aspects The old, old 
question of separation of judicial from executive 
funeWwas a^n insisted on by Mr S Sinha 
in his ahoi+ but lucid address Sir George Bird 
wood. Sir Henry Cotton and other d.stinguisheil 
f lu"** '"T moderation and 

loyalty of the spftikers alike in their demands and 
in the manner of presentation Lord Courtney 
summed up tho Indian 
^tion He made somo friendly remarks and 
suggestions on the Reform of the India Council 

also a word as to thd 
tS of the scheme 

sTr of thanks to 

hospitality, 
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£oi‘b brccvognitji 


HE Hon Mr Zulfiquar Ah Khan of Maler 
koth, C S I , lately Prime Minister of 
V Patula, suggests in the course of a letter to 
* the Press that Indiana should petition the 
Throne through the Secretary of State to grant 
an extension of office to H E Xiord Hardinge 
“ There are about eighteen months ’ wites the 
Ex Dewan, “still left to him out of the ordained 
period of five years, hut the question is whether this 
remaining time is sufficient for the fruition of those 
laudable schemes which he has to work out for the 
good of the Indian Empire Besides, can India 
afford to lose his guidance at the psychological 
nioment of the present situation, when the rare 
popularity he enjoys with the Indians can alone 
strengthen the relations between the rulers and 
the ruled ’ 

A similar letter Ins been addressed by the Hon 
Sii Parulbhoy Curnmbhoy, Member of the 
Viceroy’s Leguslativo Council and President of the 
Bombay Corporation, in which he points out 
that 

“Signs ofn new life born underthecare of His 
Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi in 1911 ind 
■which Lord Hardinge has tended with so much 
care are Msibleon all sides, but the healthy politi 
cal ideal has not yet passed its adolescence and if 
Lonl Hardinge leaves India without completing 
the reforms to which he is committed there is the 
possibility of the progress of the country being 
suddenly checked if not turned back It is im 
possible for His Excellency to complete his work 
in the short time left to him Much of it must 
remain unfinished, some absolutely untouched I 
suggest that the people of India should appeal to 
the Secretary of State and through him the 
Sovereign to retain Lord Hardinge in this coun 
try foi at least two years after the expiry of bis 
normal tenure of office and thus enable him to 
give definite shape to his policy The advantages 
of suffi an extension for which precedent is not 
wanting will be immense as time will show I am 
sure an extension of his term of office wiH be 
received with gratitude all over the country 

Meetings have been held in different parts of 
tho country praying for the extension of H E 
Lord Hardinge s period of Viceroynlty and we 
note that several of tho leading Indian News 
pnpors ha\o gnen their cordial approval to the 
proposal 
CO 
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raiati complications in eastern edropf 


HE past four weeks have been of i somewhat 
I' sensational character in tho Near East 
Peace has not followed the cessation of hosti 
litiM in the Balkan The whilom belligerents are 
on tho eve of brandishing their arms again and 
^ing conclusions for final supremacy Tho 
Great Powers brought peace but it was ivell 
known that that peace was a patched one Those 
IMtches soon gave way usbenng a new condition 
of affairs In Eastern Europe which not a little 
threatens to endanger the bnd of armed truce 
which prevails on the Continent Aswownlo, 
Bumama, instead of Bulgaria, is the fast fnend 
of the great White Tsar Very recently there 
WM an ostentations eichange of visits between the 
riilei of Bumania and his powerful patron the 
significance of which cannot be mistaken Bui 
Ssr p‘. behaviour, the 

Ster thf "ebered into emstence 

after the bloody events that had been enacted at 
Plevna and the final treaty of Berlin Nureed 

Pon^p®^ “■PeefSt Peteraburgh 

Pnnee Ferdinand prospered and grew stronger 

He '■’e had proved mtdera 

hie Bulgaria, therefore, shook off the yoke as 

Sb rr ‘be world 

victolrtef' "neapeeted 

victory to his atons in combination with his minor 

relleagure of the Balkan States, deteriorated hm 
ethics and strove to deprive those belligerents of 
the tegit, mate fruit of their Joint victory la that 
effort Bulgarm signally failed with the net resul 
that Knmama, which ,vas only an onlooker 
quietlyremetethe front and without firing ^ 
shot, partly stnpped it<3 south easterlv 

piS'"is?s:Lrrsc?n=^£“-‘‘’ 

lat h’rdeT^fie;? 

been tlie whirlgig of Time • A e * Such has 

mg has undoubtedly subusted o! hte ^teen 
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thntwo to malvO common cause, neutralise the 
Mctones of Greece, and allow the Albanians nnd 
SprTiatis to stow thctuselres in their own im^e • 
Tvirkoy, somewhat improred m her mihtaiy 
po \tion by th® reoccupation of Adnanople in 
defiance of the Great Powers of the Ijcm<lon 
Treaty, was willing to b,ack Bulgana, left 
stimdeJ She was, again, glad to be freed of 
that AKatia which had lendered her so much 
materual injury in the past Albania was ever a 
thorn in the side of the Ottoman, stimulated by 
the Tlellenic monarchj lier hereditary foe The 
‘ Cockpit ’ of Europe is no better tlian before 
It I' still the centre of great racial struggle 
Hot Turkey is rejoiced at her being free from the 
turbulence of a mountaineer tnbe whom she liad 
never been able to bring iindei absolute control 
Thus it has happened that while Greece is powerful 
at Salonica she is di'tracted on her North West 
by the new struggle of the Albanian and the Epi 
lotos little Serna is playing meanwhile her 
own game and for the lime is temponsiog with 
Greece and Albania Albania her«eif lahoweaer 
dindecl There is a supreme racial struggle 
Massacres of an atrocious character are the order 
of the day Tlebellion of the reddest character 
is rife The populace mostly Mahoiomedan is 
enraged at the intrigue of Austria which has set 
np Prince William of Weid on the throne as an 
inilcpendent ruler of what ls now called autono 
moils Albania Ishad Pasha was their favourite 
He iiad for a time proclaimed himself as eorereign 
1 nt for tlie aake of peace and the pressure of 
Austria had withdravm himself m order to make 
naj for the nominee of Emperor Joseph Ishad 
pi tve 1 awhile the second fiddle as Premier of the 
turbulent and divided State But ho was sus 
pccted He was alleged of concocting a secret 
plot to oaerthrow Ptaneo AYilhatn The plot was 
li«co\erel and Austna and Italy between them 
managed to bescige him in his own castle and 
lei>ort him thence safe from further trouble, for 
Albania But the two powers counted without 
tbmr host Ishad s party was strong They have 
rebellol andahloody guerilla warfare is now going 
on between the Insurgents and Pnneo Williams 
forces It IS really a struggle between the Mahom 
medans on one side and the Slaa s on the other 
Greece, again, has been now sutpnsung Turkey m 
her atrocious massacres A very largo Macedo 
tnvn hut Mahommeilan population has fled from 
this bWly persecution, With the tcsult that they 
have taken, refuge m Asia Minor That incident 
has giicn Turkey the opportunity to rovenge 


herself on Greece The interior ha.s been expcll n 
the Greeks from Asii Minor and hunt ng tl vU 
out The ulterior object is to compel Ih ly t 
give lip the two islands which are so d< r to he 
military heart CheosflndMytilinearo theob]cc*i\« 
It will then be seen what a parlous condit o 
Tivstern Europe presents itself nt this hour Tb 
hand of ono neighbour is ngainst another It i 
evident that a new Eastern Europe must b 
evolved out of this internecine struggle Tliere i 
the Colossus of the North biding his time uhe 
the Ottoman, who was lately considerel as pro< 
tmteif not dead, has revived and gala ai)i« >dli)msQ] 
into fresh life to try conclusions once for all an 
baulk her hereditary northern neighb nr of th 
pmo for which he has been coveting these las 
hundred >ears and more Jfeanwbile Geriuanj 
Fmoce nud England are between them confimiin 
their spheres of interest and their zone of influ 
ent© in that region France ha« lent en ugh an 
more than enough of her milliards to Turkey n 
consideration of which she sits tight on he 
concessions in certain parts of Asia Minjr Get 
many is still a benevolent and strong fnend an 
equally siU tight with her Bagdad railwij Fng 
land is now the monev lender of Tnrkej and th 
builder of her new big battleships and othe 
naval defences and armaments She too is con 
Rohdating her infttience and interests on Ih 
regions bordering on the Persian Gulf, and, nU 
m Arabia and the hinterland of Aden But th 
immediate contingency is the supposed inpendinj 
war between the Greek and theTurk The for 
mens beingfound out b) Europe and his atrocitie 
towai-ds the Mahomuiedans have far eurpaas®, 
those of Turkey in Bulganam days gono by Tli 
motives of Christianity are no longer discerned 
The Greek stands comfort as a mere alventurc 
doing h\s beat, with Bussia at her back, to dnv 
the Turk from Europe— an object nt which Europe 
save ItwsMa, looks askance Greece has therefor 
lost whatever sympathr she once eveked fron 
Europe She is now allowed to cam on he 
struggle single handed On the other band th 
Turk, revived and rearing his head, i« ousting hi 
Inst die, to wrest Salonica, if possible, with th 
Bulgar behind him That ts the situation Oi 
the other side Servia is embracing Greece Th< 
result of the struggle now so hotly brev-jng, it i 
impossible to forecast 

KCSSIA 

Russia IS certainly playing a wailing gaTn 
which IS full of futmo gam She is greatly em 
boMcned by the triple mtmUi which is now s. 
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much dreaded by the Triple Alhxnce The com i«? checked only by the self intoiest of eacJi 

bmed fi roes of France md Russia ai-o more than of the Continental Powei-s L.ich one fears, 

n match for Genmii}, while the combined naaal to challenge the othei to mortal combat IJie 
forces cf Enghnd and Finnce can at any time condition of affair^ m the Balkan, has now le idled 

hold the Triple Alliance navy in check m any sucli a point that a spark may lead to a buisting 

qiiartoi But Russia s inteinal condition is a up of the pent up forces of combustion The 

fictoron which possibly Geimany may count powers nearer the East are each pulling up some 

PoUnd has been so despotically and unjustly one waj, some another to aggrandise themsehes 

govemel that it is bound any day to throw off its Only the Concert of Europe still keeps them in 

allegnn-’e and shire its fortunes with Germany check though it has grown extremely timid and 

which a, unis a friend of Turkey The Finns, almost powerless to enforce its counsel with any 

too, are being harshly treated and gradually de great effect With the first outbi-eak of a general 

piived of their autonomy which is galhng, while European war, that Concert would vanish into 

the women of Finland are a bold and courageous thin air, at any rate till a new Europe is recon 

set of amazons who know how to fight for free structed Meanwhile Germany, like Russia is 

dom The people are also exceedingly discon preparing herself for the dread contingencj She 
tented The discontent is sullen and may any is strengthening her armaments on land and sea 

day bro ik out if the present policy of exaspera and spending millions like water At present hei 

tion is continued The Duma is dominated economic condition is far from satisfactory, while 
and ovenwed But it still contains a noble band there pievails depression in trades and indiistnes 

of patn its who know how to resist the corrupt which put the people in ill humoui 

and ora upotent bmeaucracy Taxation is groiving FicAxcr 

which !■* anothei source of discontent Eeonomi Though Fiench foreign politics are for the time 
cally of course, Russia 13 forging ahead and has in the background, Franco is peifectlj conscious 

accumulated a colossal military chest and is of the necessity of preparing herself fully to meet 

annually adding thereto while borrowing afresh any emergency But the new law of jifarch 

million^ to build up a strong navy She is already touching extended service with the colours is 

making up a standing army on a warfooting with strongly resented m the Chamber of Deputies 

17 million men I If Russia would consult her where the sociabsts have gained immense sti-ength 

own best interests and reform her wrecked at the recent elections Again, the other internal 

policy of suppression and repression which every factor which has weakened France is finance She 

intnotic Russian hates, and if she could amelio has an enormous accumulated deficit of many 
rate the condition of her peasantry by education millions to meet, and the proposals of Ministers to 

and sanitation her internal troubles would he enhance taxation are greatly resented Some few 

vistly mitigated so as not to come in her way d »y8 ago one ministrj had to i-esign on this aery 

when hostilities with her powerful neighbours account Alon Poincareinvited formerstatesmen 

unfortn latelj breakout So at present she has to form a cabinet, but two of them refused one 

been plijing a waiting game in all directions, after the other At last Mon Vivnnd con-dented 

both in the west and in the east to form one It has been formed but how lone 

GERMwy it maj last is a question French feeling is greatly 

Of late there has been an out break of Russo exated and is on the war path So much so that 
phobia among the Germans which is warmly when the late ministry resigned the mob raised 

recipi-oc ited by the German phobia of the the cry of ‘Down with Poincare Biittheonlv 

Russians The deadly enmity sub-sisting between statesman who m these troubled tunes is capable 

the two was greatly accentuated, almost andabletosteerthehelmofStateisNIon Poincare 

bordering on open hostility But both are con lie is the ablest of all the past Prendent-d and 
scious of thoir lespoctive strength and weakness thoroughly understands the exi^tin" Fren b 

The latti-r outweighs the former But the wiser situation within and without Di Bello Fran 

an 1 sanar of both are now trying to pour oil over is in the throes of a great internal crisis but it 

the troubled seas so that there is a good sign of to bo hoped the consummate statesmans! 

subside ce of the madness which had seized them the President will soon avert the crisis andT 
When the bloody grey hounds of war may be let her again on the high road to economic pro^nent- 

loose it 13 impossible to say At present Europe which will strengthen arms } n-^laiid has ^ i 

IS on the brink of a great conflagration which a true fnend and none has profited more b^°th 
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entente cordtale thfin that great cotiiitry In n 
wayjtrany thfttvt is the moral forte of 

Erglancl, sodibintercstcd in tlie Council of 1 iirope, 
th it keeps the ptico of Lurope Jho mUnte 18 n 
BourcQ of the greatest advantage to 1 uropcan 
pe.ice and thereloro the pence of the world 
ITM-Y AND ACBTrU 

As to Italy and Austria, it may bo said, tint 
they are only reconciled neighbourfi The hcredi 
tary enmity subsisting between the two la for the 
present in the background Kotli are greatly 
interested in the Albanian imbroglio and both 
are acting in concert so that the one may not 
have undue advantage over the other as far as the 
coast line of Albania is concerned Little 
Sevvia meanwhile evipporta Auatiia, the Austria 
which arrested the front of its victory and stoppeil 


rcfosi the law, when put into force, would l« a 
piece of raulcfolly In the ^history of I’arlurr tut 
ns n rtpresentrtve institution no such dtCai it hy 
threat of orm lias bctii over shown to Icgili 
mito nuthontj The duty of a minority, when 
a law IS fosifd is not to oppose it but do nil m 
Its power by le^jilimate and constitutional nie-ins 
to convert itself into a majority So far it iiiu‘t 
bo conceded that the Prune Minister his played his 
cards with consummate skill and without nny 
mistake, and we fervently hope that the v-imc 
good fortune and success may crown his laot eflbrt 
to giro to unhappy Ireland the freedom she wants 
to manage her own local afCurs in her own local 
parliaments It would bo the trumph of his 
Liberal Government, and Liberalism itself would 
have achieved its greatest work of the last half a 


it short from reaching the seaport it most covetc I 
Should unfortunately the Albanian imbroglio give 
nseto fresh comphcations, along with the out 
break of war between Greece and Turkey, it 
would be difficult to say what part Austria and 
Italy may phy and how soon they may go at each 
others throat Italy must solve the AgeanSea 
prohleci it she is to be free foi the more senows 
eventuality 

Dwnsu POLITICS 

The Home Ilule Bill is on its way to find 
its place on the Bntvsh bt>vtute Book at last 
It passed the House of Commons, by a thumping 
majority of 77 Mr Bonar Lew having, m the 
consciousness of the weakness of his own party, 
been unable to oppose it, or more nny amend 
ments of a character to meet general approval, has 
proved his own failure os a leader Amend 

ing Bill has been introduced into the House of 
Lovda Lord Lansdowne brought forward an 
amendment to have the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill fast taken on hand The attempt 
was feeble and the amendment thrown out The 
Ainiws.d.vs.'j Bv-Vt v& wwt «Wl Hsr wed. eH. 

are now turned towards it It is a further piece 
of statemansbip on the port of ♦ho Premier 
in order to bring about the largest agreement 
possible for putting the Home Rule Bill into 
operation In the Commons the Premier has 
b^n piesscd moro than once to disclose tlie 
details of the Amending Bill but ho lias sternly 
refused it, and very rightly too Tlio Hill will no 
doubt oQer for the last timo the olive branch to 


centuiy and more 

The Plural Voting Bill has pa.ssed The way 
is thus p:ived for a General Llection which the 
Ministry have declared will not be at nny rate 
this year albeit that the opposition has been 
fiercely demanding it m the interest of the Ta[<.rs 
and Tadpoles ilr Lloyd^Ceorge meanwhiK. is 
thumping away at his financial critics who have 
been picking holes m liis record budget The 
ministry of nil the talents is wonderfully 
achieving its appointed work but Sir IJoyd 
George is the lowering f>cr»cnuihty after the Pro 
mier Mr Winston Churchill 6ltai«.<i with lum tho 
honour of being equally masterful in his leader 
ship of the admiralty midst much hurkingniid 
caiping of which the Anglo Persian Oil Comjwny’s 
deal IS tbe latest The Home Secretary has 
yet to earn his Laurels Ho will have done so 
when he has brought under cfhcient control tho 
modem British 'buries’ who have been pLiy 
ing their dangerous, luiscliievous and ia£fet 
unpatriotic pranks with all the vvickcd spirit of 
tho Vandals , thanks to his extreme forbearance 


miainnxs nave peen aiidici 
oua enough to demand “votes for women” in 
the august presence of their o«n beloved Sever 
eign which shows how much leniency la yet dis 
played towards their aex The women’s au/lnge 
w bound to come with the education of the public 
but every sane— minded person must condemn 
the atrocious methods adopted to achieve their 
object It »lo be hoped they may be better 
aavi'iea 


King Carson He may occej t or refuse it 
If be rejects it so much tho worse (or Hlvler 
But to the Ulster men, that they should 
l^n accordance with their Covenant prefer to 


^The negotiations seem to be protracted T 
Lama vs more political than ecclesiastic 
iond of power he is endeavouring to estabhsh ! 
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theociic^ on the one hnnd ind his autocracy on 
the other With a Mew to gaining the latter 
end, ho has befn appealing to the Viceroj to in 
elude ID the proposed new treaty a clause foi the 
establishment of a Resident at Lhassa with a 
small guaitl m older to impress ins greater politi 
cal authont} on the people if not to oveiawe 
them The position of the Chinese Goaemment 
will also be greatly improved which while mam 
taming its suzei-ainty intact will take care not to 
interfere in the domestic economy of the Dalai 
Lama But the residentship at Lhassa must be 
with the cordial iindeistanding of the Russian 
In all probability the Anglo Russian Convention 
may have to be levised as it is also observed that 
there will be a British agent at Urga m Mongolia 
which IS purely under the protection of the Gteat 
Tsai Altogethei the heart of the Eastern vvoild 
18 throbbing and pulsating when political charges 
of the charactei just desciibed are on the tapis 
Ev’dently the East is awakening Japan led the 
■way, China is following suit, and impenetrable 
Thibet and Lama ndden LhRS«a are now desiious 
of coming m a lino with the outer world of 
civilisation and progress This is a happy sign 
of the opening of the Twentieth Century 


Lovdox Jxmt 24 — A I^Ieeting of Indians was 
held to day at the Caxton Hall (Londou) It was 
attended mainly by students Sir Mancherjee 
Bhownagree presided 

A Resolution was passed expressing thanks to 
Lord Crewe for the objects of the new India 
Council Bill It was argued that the Indian Mem 
bers should be not fewer than a third of the total, 
and they should be elected directly by the elected 
Members of the Legislative Councils without the 
participation of nominated Non Oflicial Slembers 
The Meeting disapproved the preferential allow 
ftnee of ^600 as there was no distinction between 
Indians and their colleagues 

The Meeting also recoivled profound indignation 
at the un English attitude of Cimdn and viewed 
with alarm similar actions to Canada s in British 
Colonies They were consideied to i-tnke at the 
very root of the Empire and the Meeting sug 
gested that the Indian Government should adopt 
rotahatoiy measures 

Lovdon, June 24 — In the House of Lords to 
day, Lord Crewe announced that the second read 
ing of the India Bill would be taken on the 30th 
instant 
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A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage Bu 

D Uatpie, tdxted and reused by inr C 
ynkaran A«ir, Kt , CIL Uxogmhotham 
a. Co , olaarns Price Ps 20 


Mayne s work has become a classic on Hindu 
Law not only by reason of the wide research and 
scholarship it displays but equally by the lucidity 
of Mayne s exposition of old world customs and 
tinditions The excellence of his treatment has 
been admitted by some of the most eminent 
junsts of India But as Sir Sankamn Nair him 
self admits Mayne s opinions on certain ques 
re consideration, in 
tte light throiin by many sacred books of the 
Hindus published since the last edition of the 

ilac! ,1 “ “‘■■'■’S'® hwe taken 

ph^ in the very conceptions of Hindu Law It 

have choseo to givo the same matter verbatim 
twnTtb " 1 th no more alterations or addi 
tio^ than the more incorporation of the decisions 
on Hindu Law since 1600 Sir Sankaran W s 
revision of the work shonld be not a little sur 
rt'h”esXecr' now light 


Among the makers of Modern Indm Q.. 

preached Ho SL Tales" ren^S^r“‘ 
men of all times As such th^ ^ ^ 

of the founder of the Ana Simn'T 
by Messis Ganesh A. rP h jost published 
to the genius auT c'tamX oT ttS ‘'■‘’“‘i” 
and educational reformer who Iloi,„!b®!i ^ 
crilica! juncture in Modjri fnd,? f 
whore mflnence can only h„ emdlrb*” 

M the years that he before us PrTT"'”« 

Devas Foreword is n fairlv nvV, Prof Rnmi 

turn of the life and rer viZof lb 

the authors treatment of the "“'i 

of the Swann is at onrel^S 
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Educational Ideals and a Valiant Women 
I Coniril/iitun to tie td leaUonA I rMe i Hj 
1/ / (Oeorjt G llarrap <t Co , I omiou) 

Tlio biibjccts tlL'-ctissed in this hnllwntl)’ wnH<*n 
book \rc svkU will gcc.itly interest all tli be 
who lie engaged mthe tlwaitioiiof the >oung 
llio ixuthor hrbt phees bcfoi® i|s tho pictuTo of 
im lied toicber as illustrated m the perfcOii of iho 
‘ \nluDt Woman in ahoso loiing and reiennt 
memoij the book IS written, and takes «so>t a 
iliscn-sbion of such important topics as the i n 
satisfactory result of the present ej stem of h*. 
rary elocation, the right mothod of insliuctiig 
tlie young in their mother tongue, the right id 
wrong methods used for acc^uinng foreign Isn 
gaagea, the enon. in the aystem of histonca! i wd 
bcientilic instruction, the present day i>er\trsi>n 
of the eduaitional methods for children whicJi 


An Unfinished Song lijMm Olrmt f'.Snw't' 
Srama An. um Hvx} T Ilent^r 
JotuloH 

“Tins !■« ft story of life nmong the lUforinW 
J’urty of Ihiigil, tJie incinherK of wlichlaveto 
Mme extent adopted \\ e^U-i n custom " 
author of tins hook la u high caste Indian Jadj 
and !.> one of tho pione* in of the ornaii move 
inent in Jkng-il Tina ik the first time that a 
liook of hen. hxs lieen Li uu^ht before the i tighsh 
public 

The Btorj is a very sIlti Ici one— tliat of a 
young llengnli giil who goes through sanoua 
experiences of lose an 1 ultimately nnme*( the man 
whom she loses Ihero is not much in the 
plot, but tho novel throws considerable 
light on the life of the moileni Itcngali home 
Tills picture IS nil the iiioru valuable, einte it is 


originated with Itous&eau Pest-ilozri ind Frocl 1, 
and many other viUI matters which i>erplex (lie 
bchooliuoster m the class roam Ue has ip 
proaehed thcbO ijuestio&s cot through th« vistas 
of Psychology, Pedagogy or Philosoiby, 1 ul 
through the well trodden paths of etpenenco tod 
observation, and has throughout dlustrated tbv 
discussion with profuse (quotations from onginfti 
eoucces Though all the views expto&sed by luoi 
are not entirely new and some of them may not 
find common acceptance, a perusal of the b^k 19 
sure to greatly enlighten and loform tbe reader 
An Essay on Indian Economics Dj Dr bn 
dJuiT } Ktikar, If A , Ph D , Thackefy Spink 
d Co , Calcutta 

X few of Dr fvetkar’s l.ss'iys on Iitconomic aub 
ycctH have already appeared in the pages of the 
Indian heview and have been widely appreciaU«l 
Any one desirous of learning the eiementi of 
Indian Ixiononuca cannot do better tbm study the 
eight chapters of this little book before us which 
throws light on many an important aspect of 
Inditn economic and socliI outlook The relation 
of Indun licotiomics to the boci&l, I’sychic, Liu 
guistic and FoUtical conditions o! India » clearly 
brought out in the course of a few pages of easy 
reading Vv'e commend tbe book to oil student 
as a primer o! Indian l^onomics 
A Manual for Teachers of Pnmaryjbchools 
in India, ty J huJicp {VacnnUan A Co) 
Tile liook will prove useful foi teachers in tram 
ing institutions and rural schools, especially os it 
has come from the hands of one familiar with the 
Indian educational neeilh and conditions The 
author dwells on foino of the dilhcuUves that beset 
many a rural school teacher and ofieis easy and 
practical solutions to overcome them 


drawn by a lady of tho authors sUinding >n 
society, who knons wlnt she w writing about 
After all, fiction u by no mems the least import- 
ant of the ways in which h rare unfolds itself to 
tbe gare of others And Mrs Oho«ania8 rendered 
0 Mgnftl semee to her mco by showing the worll 
— such part of it os h is the good fortune to read 
her book— that there is much that :a noble and 
beautiful in the Indian life and ebatueter 
England 6 Parnassu6 Ad hjClarltsCrax^ford 
Or/anl Cmcersitp Prtat, Jlovibay 
This 18 ft scholar^ edition of '• 'England s Pur 
lumsus” first compiled by Itobert Allot in ICOO 
Mr Charles Crawford has m this present publi 
cation edited all the 2,3fi0 quotations from the 
original text m the Uodleim I ibniry and com 
pared with the two copies in the British llu«eum 
Ui3 introduction is n pirticularly laluaole Cuntri 
biition on the history and value of tlie subject 
and wuth the 2?otes, Tiihles and Indexes, 1 e haa 
brought to his work all that scholarship and labouK 
can do in resuscitating the old, qiumt hut ever 
interesting flowers of English song" 

The History of the Law ot lnterest| % ikt 
//on AAicnjfi Ghnlarn ua Saylatn, Lul, L Lli , 
Idtil, ileertil, P 


|imcnsi»g taivyers will 
wokomo this handy volume of the hi tory of the 
Law of Jntei-cst and its Application in Induv with 
which is also appended a Ticatise of the 1 reposed 
Legislation for itn Reform This book is intended 
to eerve as objects and lensons for the reform ol 
present Kwa that allow unrestricted usuriou* 
^nsakctions The various referenceR nnd antbon 
ties given in tracing the hiRtory wiH'be anpreciat 
^ by all Uwyere on the harne:.s The book u 
dedicated to H H the Nawab of Rampur. 
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The Real South Africa. 7?y AmhosePratl 

C^orge Bell nji f Sons 

1 his new piiblimtion Jtpspis Bell nnd Sont, 
IS the ie<or(l of ob ei\ationsof tin x\.usti’nlnn who 
wa*! present m South Afiica at the t'me of tlie 
inauguration of the new Union The conclusions 
that the author tli uvs from his stud^ of South 
African conditions are interesting and ha\o an 
immediate bearing on the welfare of the arhite 
population there The present degraded position 
of the whites, their rooted disinclination to take 
to unskilled work winch is branded as fit only for 
KnPira the letharg} under which most of them 
Kinl into povertj — these are brought forth into 
vu id relief and supported bj the nndema 
ble eandence of public records Botli tlie 
avhite races, British and Boei corrupted and 
ene"\ated by centuries of dependenceon slave and 
black labour now “ laze along, do not work them 
eolros, and prosper or exist as they prefer on the 
elaaish toil of the downtrodden original inhabi 
tants The book is wr tten thioughout with a 
purpose, tiz , that of dissuading the adienturous 
apints of the Empire from emigrating to this land 
either for fortune or foi livelihood It is this 
aim which underlies the treatment of the whole 
book, and which has possibly led to tho authors 
utter depreciation of the agricultural and indus 
trial prospects of the new Union “ For tho iin 
skilled labourer, the farm hand, the moneyless 
agriculturist, the shop assistant, the clerk, the 
professional man. South Afnca has little to oflVi 
save a miserable existence or a paupera grave 
^Vhethe^ things have gone to such a had length 
or not, we are not in a fit position to decide But 
the authoi s repeated harangmngs on the Black 
Menace, his fear that the Negroes are a latent 
volcano from which a destroying eruption may bo 
momentarily expected and his insistence upon 
tlieir potential greatness — these, though probably 
exaggerated, are not likely to promote the growth 
of a kindlier feeling on the part of the Whites 
towards their Black subiects in the union We 
hop*' that the Black Peril does not exist except 
in tho author s imagination, and that all it means 
IS that the Negroes are progressing both morally 
and materially under Luropean lead 


Before the Dawn % Kath^,ne 

Abcutifully toM pHhohe UoTi of froo|o,o 
w th tho »eno in Italj „„,1 the tMwg „t tho 
time of tho roiolution of ’18— The conlhof 
Choooo and orood, that formed tho kojnote of tho 
0 t.rr.ng event, of th. t.mo .n tho h„d „f I ° 
Oa,tara ., ve.dly ecl.oed .n tl.e hr.ll,„„t L „ 
bofore u, Gar.bild. and Marz.n. the mvol.eC^ro 
.ntrod..<a.d to .., thongh .n a m.nor pen.,,ect,"o 

and the mam love interest nf tt,.a * i 

»..,ta.„od Tho oh,„cter,ltl‘td n/oV''’'^ 
f^r thongh tend.ng to be offimenate, U.e'^^nh.rof 
the twin btotliers being rather Af-rrrJ, «« i 
rmo.ng On tin, „hol? the «e°rw,r„°"; 

^h„^mte.n,t .red n.,.„ta,„ed 'from 

'>l<^B(,olDepol,Knmhalonam “ 

Pand.t Knvhnamncharva's neh known «. . 
of the Ramayana and the MahabharaSl-lho two 
great national epics of India— bate two 

for him deserved popularitv nmoncr won 

Oriental scholarsh!)) To the student ^hL*^? Ind. 
ihilosophy and Indian religion Mr ^ii ^ 
critical contributions have thiown nr. 
light aTOrd.ng to the South Ind.an recen,"on 
rroeent volume contains a carefully eTtLa , 
together With a descriptive account nf *1 ^ 
ef In, monumental ork of tho Mahablnrt? 
rrefaco ., done .n English and San si n t 
triumph of erudition and self saorilicom thn"^ " “ 
of an inestimable clasej,c ® 

Three Indian Poets. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE A .ke.c, m. l,m 

asd an apprccjation of bis ivorks w..i, . " ‘ ^ 

Puce Annas Four 

MBS SAROJINI NAIDU A «i etch r u 
and an appceo ation of her Works with # ^ 

Price Annas Four * ^•’ontispieco 

TOBU DUTT A sketch of herlifa anfl 
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DIarj of the Month, May— June, 1914 . 

Mav 21 Indians in British Columbia have 
chxrtereda launch to intercept the Komaga'a 
Uarii and land the Indian immigrants where there 
are no immigration o&culs 

May 22 The Ko nagata l/arit with 370 Hm 
dus arrived at Victoria to day and is awaitiiie 
mstiuetions from Ottawa 

May23 The /lonajoiaJ/aruhabbeenreleased 
from Quarantine at Victoria for Vaneonver 
May 24 The Hon Mr Gokhale returned 
to London from Vichy, much improied m health 
May 5 In the House of Lords to day Lord 
Crewe formallj introduced the Council of India 
Hill which was read a first time 

May 26 At the Assam Dinner m London Mr 

Barafylde 1 uder on Assam s political n^s 

'Ujr 28 Th. UmJm of Vuncornsr luva 
offeVed £10,000 in cash and proiiorty as bail for 
tlio pa8^enge^8 of Komagata Vam 

m a2c' . ^ ’'‘S'"® hi' be«n 

m Quabec .tbtini; Hut the O.mjun Pteifa Oom 

hMb.™ 

sunk owing to a collision with an iceberg 

ot n '* efitioieme 

Of the India Council Bill and its elTects 
My 31 The Hon Dr D P Sarvadhikan boa 
tl^r Vi«r^y birthday of 

June 1 Mr R G Alonteith has been elected 
by tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce as addition- 
al member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
Jano2 po Union House of Assembly to 
day passed the first reading of the Bill to redress 
InUian grievances 

June J It IS announced that Sir Vilham 
Ilolderness term of office a.s Under Seewtary for 
India has been extended ^ 

June 4 The Sessions Judge of Alipore passed 
aentenws to day m tho lUjs IJasar Bomb 

^ M’lllingdon 

anal ej at Ooi emraent House, Ooty at noon to dav 
JuiioC IXath 18 reported of tho MnKftm.ni. 
at Charkhan, Centnvl In^a Maharajah 

Juno 7 It IS announced that Mr 11 C n-, 
succwvhMr WynchastheMadms RepresentaW 
ipon the Imperial Legislative Counal 


Junes In tho Union House to day General 
bmnts moved tho Second re iding of Ins Bill to 
redress Indian grievances 
June 9 The Mysore Judicial Conftrence open 
ed its Session to day m Mysore 
June 10 It is announced that tie Canadian 
Uoiemment have decided not to enforce their ex 
elusion policy nt present 

Bombiy Presidency Released 
Fn^new Aid Society was formally inaugurated 
in Itomlny to day ° 

oiT Bo<len,P„„,erot 

Cmidi, to Mr No„rtch,„d regrets 

Doln ®r°'. '' “™ to enter the 

T™ iV" to"*"ientioi, ot the Oenrd.an W 
June 13 Another suicide of a Hindu mrl is 

in order to rehovo her tnther of th. diffieull, ot 
finding a marriage dowry un-uity oi 

CofZ* pll *''® Intornnt.onrl 

Cotton Federrton hire decided to recommend 

toi;ope„?d'“dtr'to“D‘s“h‘‘'’';r 
the S,’Lrm,rnS'® '‘"'S'" f • 

hi. rendenee m Poom “ r®,'’'' "■ »> 

Poona sprend throu.b’tbo . T® lerlrnl in 
chief Police oflicinU^nen. thro”!,*^!"'’ 
that there ««, „„ d,,,,fJ '“ronsh tl e citj to ere 

the kind oocnrred tI ,r“‘ ■»“ 

dune 19 Karendrer ii ®toret 

the Ikirra conapimcr cna*. 7* epptover in 

ghat Itoad thie niaht Th T "* 
instantly killed Sa°tcendir..'i o ''"n. '■"h 

nn apprentice in the Lorel p ' ®en, of Dlinighat, 
dranathhad rea»: 

rhaacd and Bed nwa, S, ' ” 'm n n« he,„g 
that has been made on h.s'hfe“'""™''“‘'™l" 
Juno 20 A kpjaii 4j 

llankipore tins niorn.ng pScd'""‘'”'a 
Da^dur ban.b Snrf™, Sf, “ '''>™ 

»nd a cablegram to lo„| c;“ ’ "'oli-ed to 

tennonofllE thel^ere,?™” “rgi-g the «. 

least two sears ssica.i J ** term of office bv«f 
the CongiTss Comm"t^te^7ho^ passed 

nauon and the Behar Und hSd^^ZSr ” 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

Inuian Christians and National Ideals 

The Apnl issue of Me Hast and the IPeslcon 
tains a leiy interesting article on the ilenationa 
hsation of Indian Christians liy Mr S C Chatlerji 
Ho dwells upon the noteworthy fact that the 
period of decline in the progress of Christianity 
isstnctly contemporaneous with the birth and 
growth of tho Nationalist spirit in India, and 
upon the bearing of this (supposed or real) 
denationalizing mfluonco of Christianity on its 
progress in the land To begin with, there is no 
denying the fact that Indian Christians imitate the 
Anglo Indians and missionaries in almost all their 
habits of life, and among them there has been a 
wholesale transplantation of IVestern institutions 
and methods with all their mechanical discipline 
and organisation IJut whether this weakness of 
imitation does really involve a |iolitical denationa. 
hsation of tho Indian Christian community is a 
more dillieiilt question to answei There is how 
evei no doubting tho fact that in at least some 
quarters anti Indian sympathies are being dis 
played, and other political ideals than tlioso 
which fully appeal to tho native mind are I ■ ng 
fostered Doubtless tho indigenous Christian com 
munity IS progressing very fast comparatiiily to 
the rest of the population , they nro possil ly 
aiming at being cosmopolitan , but it is an ixio 
matic truth in social evolution and oil human 
history that “ nationalism is a necessary stop to 
wanls cosmopolitanism ” This purely .einritist 
policy that IS being followed by at least some of 
the Indiin Christian leaders has led to their agi 
tation for privileges that are being denied to tho 
rest of Indians An instance of this foregoing 
tendency is displayed when a Bengali Ohnslian 
openly protested against tho action of the Cal 
entta University in making Bengali a compulsoiy 


Buujecv lor Its Degree 


ground that ho and his children had adopted 
English as their mother tongue and completely 
given up Bengali Tins kind of political denat.on- 

almation proceeds out of and ,s indeed msepnia- 
blo from, social denationalisation 
Tho Indian Ohiistian community, Mr Chattcrii 
proceeds, should be remindod that a sympathy with 
the jnst aspirations of their countrymen and a close 
adhesion to whatever is best in tho national habits 
and Ideals are not inconsistent with their loyalty 
to their own faith More religious differences 
between them and tho Hindus should not be con 
verted into a bar forbidding all mutual inter 
Miirse Especially th^ held of education of 
Indmn Christian lads which is now earned out m 
ngid seclusion from non Cliiistians, there should 
be a closer approach to tho Hindu system The 
women who are new so averse to mixing with 
their non Christian sisters and so anxious to 
live in close approximation to Europeans, are the 
basis upon which all this denationalisation rests 

and “"-lueatly it i, .«remely urgent that the 
girls should be educated m institution, that are 

run on national lines and that are free from tlm 

Mclnsivo European spirit And co education 
the Indian Christian, „„d 
Chians seem, to bo the chief remedy of tins 

lines the banaev that now divide, the Chr t 
from their brethren 1 , bound to val^^:! 

while tho less important matters of * ’ 

English dress and names mav b. i, ? ® 

pend upon individual taste " °™‘’ 


tnitiOB« 
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The Indian Borderlands 

Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich’s paper read at a 
meeting of the East Indian Assoaation held 
on the 10th March, 1914 on ‘ The Early Exploi 
tation of India and the Indian Borderlands ’ 

IS pubbshed TO the April number of Tht Asuttie 
Heiieio Colonel Holdich trnaeraes through 
the whole of Indian history from the eariiest 
times and dwells specially on the ezploita 
tion aspect of the foreign conquests of our 
country He sajs that India has been ever the 
land of man’s desire, the land which held the 
golden key to fabulous wealth and that the 
nation nhich has held the Indian tndo has e\er 
been the leading commercial nation of the world 
In the days when Egypt and Phofnicta ruled the 
seas there were both caravan traffic and that 
which Crawled along the sea coast and brought 
nory and apes and peacocks to Syria m the days 
ot Solomon E\en before the days of Ntnue 
direct connection existed by land between 
Ninoveh and Balkh which naturallj pointed to 
one of the frequented high roads to India, and 
it la quite certain that before the day's of Alesan 
der and DsTiua Hjstaapes there was a w%H 
trodden highway between the plains of A^ayna 
and Balkh continuing through Baktna over the 
Hindu Kush to Kabul and India This is con 
firmed by the tmdition of the in\'asion of India 
by Scmiramis the Assyn-an Queen The famous 
Behistun insenption proves that the first histon 
cal exploitation of India vir , that of Danus to 
the sixth century B 0 resuUeil m increaso of 
trade connection as well as the extension of 
rerman ethnographic anfluenee over at I»iat the 
Indus valley and the Kabul country That the 
exploitation did not proceed further wav due to 
the wile stretches ot difficult and unproducbve 
country which separated the Indus valley from 
the plains Besides the Indian trade wbicdt 
assisted to swell the coffers of the Fenian 
treasury there was undoubtedly a very large 


importation of gold from Indm which probably 
was got from the stream washed gold of Western 
Tibet 

After Persia, Greece took up the tale of Indun 
exploitation and it is likely that even before 
Alexander undertook his expeditions there were 
numerous Greek colonies scattered at the foot of 
the Hindu Kush mountains The recent unearth 
ing ot a small bronze figure of Hercules near 
the Quetta defences goes to strengthen the con 
elusion that the march of Krateros must have 
been along a road which was open at that time 
even to heavy tvaffic Greek exploitation ot the 
fringe of India gave rise to a partial Helleniza 
tioD of the North West borderlands and possibly 
to a little influence on the development of the 
fine arts especially in the field of Buddhist 
sculpture After the Greeks many succeeding 
races — Parthians, Scy thians and Huns continued 
to flow Indiawards, but there was no backward 
flow either of large masses of the conquerors or 
of wealth with them There was no definite and 
continuous exploitation of the country until tho 
days of the Arab conquerors (eighth century 
AD) who not only traded with the ports on the 
Arabian S^a, but also held a vigorous control for 
nearly three centunav over tho valley of Sindh 
But with tho hpginmng of Muslun domination 
tho exploitation nvvumed a different shape alto- 
gether “ The Arab if ho cxploite 1 a country for 
hiv own benefit wav nt least equally a benefactor 
to the couatn ' Ho built magnificent cities, 
huge cntnvanserai'*, baths and public buildings and 
made highroads with definite stations and halt 
ing places , and if Bvgdad grew fat with India’s 
spoils Sind at least became richer 

But after the Arab, there came a vast and long 
senes ot Afghan and Turkish irruptions into the 
Punjab and Northern India which exploited 
lor nearly three centunos all India’s hidden 
troMurev for enriching Ghaxni, Ohor and Kabul 
Then after tho lUys of the Afghans came th^ 
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esploitation by sea — “ the race for India’s trade 
between Portuguese, Dutch, French and Elnglish.” 
India is still being exploited and being annually 
denuded of a large amount of wealth and works 
of art, though the exploitation is in itself a creator 
of now wealth. Engltsh exploitation has taken 
to itself new forms, new hopes and new aspira- 
tions and renders now the task of admrnistration 
infinitely greater and more onerous. 

Through all ages India haa been essentially a land of 
exploitation. From the days of the PhcEnician eailor 
and of Solomon to the laat of the conquerors of India, 
has she been the desire of men’e eyea, the golden 
treasure house'of Asia, And yet India haa always held 
her own. India ra far richer to day than ever she was 
in the palmiest days of her pro»perity under the Uaurya 
dynasty or the Turkish Emperors After all the long 
experiences of by gone ages in the exploitation of India, 
we stilt hold our own in that great final eiploiUtioo 
which, we trust and believe IB an exploitation, as much 
for India'a benefit as it is for our own. 


The Gfithas 

Di. H, L. Stills contnbutes an interestiog 
article to^,tho June number of EoAt and West. 
He is one of the foremost Iranian scholars in 
Europe, and is an authority on the Oathas. *‘ In 
his various papers, comparing the Avesta and the 
Bible, he has, as it were, tried to unite the East 
and the West,” and hia comparative study of 
religion has led him to love Zoroastrianism. Of 
the Gat/ias he says . 

The Gathas of Zarathushtra, with their accompaoi- 
meats and sequels, are not only far and away the most 
urgent and practical documents in tbe past history of 
comparative religion, but also the most urgent for pre- 
Mnt immediate appbcation, where Chnstianity and 
Judaism form the centre of interest. 

He tells us that the Jews were Persian citizens 
for about 200 years, and thus drank deeply of 
Avestic Persian thought. He goes to Zaratbush- 
tra for his idea of the character of God, who, in 
giving men free will, could not prevent evil. Then 
the idea of a devil arose. He compares the Seven 
Archangels with the seven Amshaspants of the 
Avesta. 
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Two Nineteenth Century Types. 


The Slay number of Chamhers* Journal con- 
tains an amusing desciiplion of Henry Laboucheii 
and Sir George Leivis who resembled each other 
as noticeable types of the Victorian and Edmr- 
dianagein which they chiedy flourished. Beth 
had a remarkable insight into English nature; 
and both by connection and tempeiament were 
cosmopolitans at a time when cosmopolitanism 
had not grown into the unirersal erase it after- 
wards became. They were essentially the pro- 
ducts of the transforming and amalgamating 
forces, peculiar in their highest degree to the 
nineteenth century ; and they shared and reflected 
the earnestness, the energies and the spirit of the 
society in which they lived, as of the race in which 
they became incorporated. Labouchere, 
as the editor of the Da-iy aV.iM combined in him 
the duties of a parliamentary member. Unlike 
other society journal .editors he was distinguished 
by the success, nth which he eatneated hinw.i r 
and his paper from difficulties ; and he had a keen 
preceprion of cockney f„n or humour on various 
^■*1 levels. Leivis owed all his success as a 
War to hi, keen brain which attracted Lord 
Beacor^elds favour and tha Rothschild’s back- 
ing^ He was most successful in getting his 
fashionable chants out of tight places and in 

avertingthedrasgingofhcnouiablenames through 

the mire As social arbiter his reputation wl 
very high and he ivas f „„y cenveisant with the 

rrilb 's Fs^o^nt 

Both ^boiichcta and Leivis hved to sec themselves 

household words with their contemporaries on 

every social level and even ” won tl" 

th^eapounders Of Greek myths put it, 
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The Missionary and his Task 

Jlr J B Oldham, the Editor of the Inter 
natumal Hevtew of Mtssions in a lonew of the 
various aspects of the hlissionarj task as it pre 
bents Itself to the eye of the -working misaonaiy, 
gives ns a clear and instructive picture of the 
conditions, character and demands of evangehsing 
work among the coloured nations The aastoess 
•'f the field of missionary work is so great and the 
natives everywhere are so stronglj bound to 
their faiths by prejudice, custom and conservatism 
that the di^culties seem to be almost insuperable 
Eepecially among nations like the Indians and the 
Chine’io which have come under the full influence 
of llie new Oriental Renaissance, the new spint 
of nationalism refuses a proper hearing to the mis 
sionaries and maintains that so far from the Eist 
liaVing anything to learn from the West, the latter 
bus greater reascm to sit at its feet The presen 
tation of the hlessage of Glin«t re^^uires the ful 
filmcnt of a two fold problem, ( 1 ) to nghtly and 
coniincingly state the Christian doctrine and to 
batisf tctonly meet tho theological objections th it 
taay ho brought forward against it, and (2) to 
fully nndemtand the psychology of the minds to 
wluch the 4fe»sag« la nddcessod and to find a 
proper bridge of contact between the Miasionary 
and hw flock The latter tjualification is extremely 
diflicult to acquire , and as native imagination 
vanea with difTerent races and nations the task of 
appealing to its most sensitive part can never ho 
reduced to n uniform standard And it is also to 
bo remembered that the Gospel has to bo “pro 
sented not only m word but in life and behaviour 
The neglect to ohscrae the elementary Cbnstian 
principles of duty and chanty towards the weaker 
races anltho unbeiidingpersonalattituleof many 
of their represontatnes towanls the members of 
Other rncoa, cannot but weaken the hold of the 
mi«6ionnnes on the native mind 
There may bo enumerated various other pro 
bicms inndsntal to the resources, e juipment itn\ 


personal hfe of the mibsionaries thenisolves Th 
shortage of funds, the lack of zealous workers, 
understaiSag and insufficient i-esources are hut a 
few of the many practical difficulties which the 
evangeliser m the field has to contend with 
Several have become failures mainly on account of 
thfl lack of adequate training for the task to which 
they were appointed The extreme importance of 
this subject of proper training is brought forth in 
n remarkably able letter by an experienced Indian 
preacher He writes 

* 1 behevo in perfecting the missioeary machine But 
the probleta li the personal one / sm the greatest pro* 
bleat 1 have to deal with m my work . What we 

need to face is the problem of how tn make and keep the 
average missionary a more spiritual man, a bigger and 
more coaslaat apiritwal force in what the man himselt 
IS 1 have worn myself out trying to fit myself 

\ou have often got the right man lo the nght place at 
the right work, and you waste him for the sake of a few 
ponndi* 

It is thus cleiT that behind nil other missionary 
problems lies that of the personal life, equipment 
and self consciouonesB of the miseionary And 
harmony of pereonal relations between the Euro- 
pean and Indnn einngchsts is as essential ferthe 
I'eal success of ini^ionary enterpnse as proper 
trmmng is 

^ Female Emancipation in India 

Id an interesting article in the March issue of 
The Contemporary J gneic, S[r Saint Nihal Singh 
surveys the work that has been done for India fl 
regeneration by educated Indnn ladies and de 
claves that their exemplary character serves “ as 
A standing rebuke to those pessimists who have 
pcrantently prognosticated that the oducaUon of 
the girls and the banishment of the purd<ih would 
nun India s femininity lorcmost among the. 
Indian foiuilo social reformers are the ladies of 
Bombay, who either individxmWy or in associations 
nnd clubs are engaged iii woik which covers nil 
Mpects of hfe Their political anlour manifests 
Itvelf ,n the municipal franchise which they liaio 
been succefAriilly exercising for sometime and 
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their gregarious tendencies have resulted in the 
creation of the ‘Princess Victoria Mary Gym 
khana and the ‘ Seva Sadan Society * The latter 
especially under its rev ered president Mrs Ramalni 
Itanade is doing splendid service by organising visits 
to the female factory hands and carrying sympatliy 
and comfort to the friendless sick in {he hospitals 
It conducts a home for the homeless, an industn 
al home for the indigent of the respectable class 
es, and a boarding house for Hindu, Mahomedan 
and Parsi girl students and clerks , and it aLo 
maintains at Simla the “ King Ldward Sanatori 
um for Consumptives Built on the.same ‘ines 
as the ‘Seva Sadan are the ‘Guzerat Hindu 
Stree Mandal and ‘ Vanita Vishram both being 
maintained by female inspiration and help The 
Begum Sultana of Janjira, the Begum of Bopal, 
the Maharani of Baioda, the Dowager Maharam 
of Mysore are some among women of high rank to 
cast aside the veil and to forward the enlighten 
ment of their humble sisters The Kannya 
Mahavidyalaya of Jullundur is based on the 
tenets of tho ‘Aiya Samaj and endeavouis to 
pattern the lives of girl pupils according to tho 
ideals laid down by the Hind u sages of old Lahore 
contains a very large number of women leaders 
who conduct two womens magazines, one in Hindi 
and the other in Urdu One of the Commission 
ers of tho Municipality of Darjiling is Mrs Sarkar, 
the daughter of Pandit Shiva Nath Sastn, a re 
nowned leader of the ‘ Brahmo Sama] Calcutta 
has Its own contingent of women leaders, womens 
clubs, societies and associations encouraging female 
omancipatiou, teaching girls handicrafts and some 
times sending them to Europe also The Indian 
ladtea Mag K-xne conducted by Mrs 
Sathnnndhan and the Institution neai Poona 
maintained by the famous Pandita Bamabai com 
plote the tale of the activities of Indian women, 
which with th© recent Balkan War and South 
African agitation have come to extend even be 
yond Hindustan 


Humane Education in India 
An anonymous writer describes m a vigorous 
article in tho May number of the Modem hemew, 
the Hindu s humaneness to animals which he has 
erwtedintoa caidinal doctnno of his ethics and 
lehgion The humane education of the people 
began as early as 400 B C . and has been conti 
Dued without interruptiondunng these twenty five 
centuries Love of the plant and the animal 
worlds has been ever with the Indians the result 
of teaching and example and never of force and 
fear or of self interest In India Nature is full 
of beauty and use for the man “ She gives more 
than she takes away in her angry moods, when 
she visits him with floods, huiricanes, or thunder 
storms Her frowns come rarely, while the smile 
13 always on her face Moreover th© Hindus do 
not take an anthropocentric view of the universe 
m which men are th© lords of creation and am 
mals and birds but mere slaves They hold that 
the realm of life is a republic of equal sentient 
beings and not an ohgarchy of men alone Ahtmaa 
Pnramo Dharma is the alpha and omega of Hindu 
ethics Tho Jams have reduced Natures message 
to thop^pleof India to a philosophic pnnoiple . 
and Buddha raised his mighty voice on behalf of 
tho dumb and brute .reation India was the first 
country m the world to establish hospitals for 
ammals ‘ Live and let hve is the motto mdeli 
Wyimpnntedon the morel consciousness of the 
aodus and It IS a maxim which they apply ux 
hfe with an almost appalling inconsistency 

"ferenoes to 

•jrmp«tb}r with their hfo tL ® * "P'"* 

fable which is a valuable inetrunieS fS 1 the 

tion ae it perioaiSea animals anS human© educa 
tional beiDca It acouatoma ih ° P^u*®ot8 them as ra 

...-.if .» ”■»'* “ "i- 

H nd„ phil.,„ph.c.| Ih, 

the progress of the humane . * helped 

toiokcrahold tl at ammals have souls ""h* 
human souls through spiritual a >oto 

Such a bol ef bridged the ‘development 

just as the Hebrew theory oMh^ S ‘uunals. 

ted the growth of svmnafht® ®* enunals 


— cniia that 

“’I “4.6160 and n«,ah«d 
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from animali 
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Congress Reform 

"Writing on the above in the VotJeni irorlZ fw 
April 1914, Mr D E Wacha, one of our vetenn 
Congress leaders reiterates the expediency of 
reorganising the Congress with a view to make it 
a powerlul instrument suited to the new environ 
meats that the ^lorley Mmto reforms have 
ushered in and emphasises the greater need 
for concerted action on special lines The specta 
cular part of the Congress— It is now becoming 
obsolete — he would do away with completely end 
in place of a motley body of 800 to 1000 men, he 
will prefer a body of picked delegates, say 
nuiabenng 250, each having hia own speciality of 
a subject or two concerning public nOairs He 
further says that no more than half » dozen 
subjects problems of the day most to the front 
for solution should be discussed, but discussed 
iKoronghly The speakers, specialists, should each 
be allowed fairly reasonable time to have their 
Bay He sincerely deplores the growing listless 
ness or apathy particularly among those Con 
gressmen who in the earlier years had laid deep 
and strong the fouudatiuna of the Congress 
Now the time is tipe enough for the em 
barkation on a new departure altogether Mr 
"Woeba meets ably the sinister suggestions that 
some unfriends o! the Congress have been ma'king 
to the effect that now that the reformed Councib 
ore there the necessity of an annual Congress 
does not exist but eays on the contrary that 
there should bo greater activity on the part of 
the Congress Through the Imperial and Provm 
cial Councils lies an easy way for more active |ax> 
peiganda The repre«ient.\UTe8 in the Councils 
could move resolutions in conformity with tlio 
Congress mandate provided the Congress as 
such changed its manner nnd method of discus 
Bion and dehberation and faithfully fallowed the 
practical and far seeing suggestions of Sir TViUiam 
edderbum with the result that the hands of our 


representAtnes in tho difTerent Councils would 
have been greatly strengthened 

The work at the same time, saj* Mr ^^achft 
should begin from the «ni<, tliat i-s tho taluXa 
followed by the district? and lastly the provinces 
After expressing disappointment at the regret 
t.ib\e inactivity of most of the Pronncial Congress 
Committees and accounting for the same by means 
of the recent high handed Sedition and Press Laws 
which have practically tended to gag tho freedom 
of speech he expresses lumsclf strongly in the 
following terms ‘ this %en fact should stimu 
late us to ri«o equal to our opportunities and do 
good work and put to blush the authontiev with 
^ view to having those odious laws either repealed 
or greatly modified After appealing to the Dis- 
trict and Provincial Congress Committees to show 
greater activity Mr "W acha concludes by saying 
that ** if each umt of the Congress earnestly dis 
charges its duty wo are bound to make Ahead and 
advance another great step in the welfare of the 
country 

The Social Service League at Ahmednagar 

The May number of Indtan Ld\ical\m contains 
nn article by ^\ S Doming on ‘ Hie Place of 
the High School Hoy in the Community m 
which la discussed the progress of the Social Ser 
vice League established at the Amencan Mission 
High School, Ahmednagar The connection 
between knowledge and its applicability to tho 
nctuabties of daily hfo is seldom appreciated by 
tbo High School boy who worries himself with tlio 
unwholesome task of mugging up his note books 

an I has scarcely any Idea of looking beyond And 

yet tho High School boy is essentially nt tho part 
log of tho ways — one, the fulfilmont of bis aca 
domic education in the collcgiato course and 
secondly, the entrance into any likely profea 
Bioa— in either of which cases ho la called on to 
take a dccisn o step of momentous importance in 
his career An orgauiiation like the bocial Scr 
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Mco League winch Ins ali'cady passed the stage of 
espenraent is a som co of considerable nd^'antago 
to the young man at the threshold of a new 
career "What is the result of ihe attempt to get 
the boys m touch with principal afTurs ? 

Eftch hor pledges himself to do in his power to 
help his fellowmen end to better the condition of hia 
native Und Such a pledge helps the boy to keep the 
end in view yet it does not bind him in the least It 
expresses a concrete desire, but it makes no extravagant 
claims The organization consists simply of a President 
who happens to be a <^hriat an and a Secretary who is a 
Mahomedan Pecords are kept of the results accom 
plished as far as possible No financial support le need 
ed but instruction in social activities isezceodingly I elp 
ful No bov 18 compelled to show results every one is 
at perfect liberty to choose his own line of activitv 
The one essential is that all merabers must have a sin 
cere desire to help the other fall iwa Results vary from 
week to week according to the t me at the disposal of 
the boys or the opportunities presented Many boys 
have a weekiv dutv at specified periods For instance 
three hoys RO thrice a week to the Government Hospital 
wntioglettera for thepatients running on errands or help 
ing in any other way possible Two other boys regularly 
wash the eyes of httlo children with a med cinal eelutioo 
Other boys teach gymnaitics One Hindu boy teaches 
& poetry oUse >0 a poor boys home wt ile Another «on 
ducts a Marathi class 10 his own dwelling house One 
hoy reads the newspaper aloud daily to some Uahome 
dan gentlemen 

The Club as a whole is occasionally called upoa to 
perform eervice Twice they have helped to arrange two 
dramatic performances elso in prepanng vn Exhibition 
(or a Hindu gentleman Out the epontaceous individual 
effort is perhaps the most commendable of all eineeit 
reveals the bovs sli cere desire to help at all times One 
bor for instance took a s ck man to the Government 
IIosp tal partially paving for it w th h « own money 
Another boy in his weekly report says that he helped a 
man who had lost his way adv sed a bov not to use bad 
language pere ladcd a man to stop beating his wife and 
took a poor widow to the railway station 

This IS tvp cal of the work accomplished by most of 
the boys The real emphasis however is laid on village 
work where the need is greatest Most of our Christian 
boys are recru ted from the ne ghbounne villages to 
which they return during the holidays Every boy so 
doing prepares to perform a definite branch of social 
service During the recent Xmas hoi days one boy 
taught a voluntary Sunday School Class another taught 
seven boys in Marathi a third conducted an English 
class while a fonrth wrote letters (or certain people 
Still another read alone to an attentivo group One boy 
spent hiB vacation in collecting over fifty books for a 
poor hors library as well as a good numl or of clothes 
Especially dunng the hot season boys find innumerable 
opportunities of helping to improve tondit ons in ibeir 
native villages One boy foui d that many parents were 
nnt sending their chldrento the village school so be 
persuaded them to send them to the school for the 
coming year Another boy distributed a large number 
of tracts to those who could read San tary work has 
been attempted but onlj of a general nature 


A Moslem Mission to En^and 
The Rev H V Wjetbrecht, DD, contnbutes 
a disconrse on the history of Moslem proselytisa 
tion m England in the April number of the 
Modem World Great interest is added to this 
article by the recent profession of Ishm by an 
Irish Peel by name Lord Headley and by the 
consequent wild and self contradictory reports 
that have appeared in the English Press It was 
in the year 1891 that there was first heard the 
existence of a Mahomedan worship and congre- 
gation in Liverpool, and a little later a regular 
and real mosque was erected at Woking together 
with a hostel for Indian students by the efforts of 
the late Dr Leitner, a former pnncipal of tho 
Oriental College Lahore but the mosque was 
very rarely used, until about two years ago Kwaja 
Kamal ud Din, » pleader of the Chief Court of 
Lahore started the idea of a Moslem mission in 
England which would combat the misrepresen- 
tation to which Islam was exposed in the West 
The headquarters of this ^Iission were at first 
located at Richmond, but have been recently 
transferred to Woking by the side rf the Leitner 
Mosque The Mission has got a monthly organ 
named M%id\m Indxa and 7sl!omic Hemeio which 
enjoys a fairly large circulation , and holds occa 
sjonaj dehatev on religious and quitsi political 
subjects like the institution of Polygamy, Jesus* 
‘Swoon theory’, the political ideals of Indian 
Moalom®, etc The Balkhan situation wjis fre 
quently made by the journal a vantage ground ‘ 
for polemical attacks against the supposed tolo 
mnee of Chnstianity , and Lord Headley has 
contributed several articles laying stress on tho 
tolerance of Islam and the absence of mysterious 
dogmas in it The Mission is doing very good 
work in other directions and serves as a means 
of union of all Moslems m England 
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Order and Unrest 

In the course of an article entitled ‘ Order and 
Unrest m the Apnl number of the USibert 
Journal, a writer reviews m an interesbng way 
the attitude of the people towards the State 
under the present social conditions Viewing 
cTvvo life os a whole three looming facts dearly 
emerge before our eyes (1) That diere is a 
growing tendency on the part of the State to 
demand mote of the cooperation and indmdual 
attention of its citiiens (2) That on the part 
of the cituens there la equally discernible a great 
apathy and indifierence towards reform generally 
(3) That beside this apathy, there is present at 
the same time an irrepressible spirit of unrest 
It will be admitted on all sides that the adminis 
tratire fosctions of the State are in the initial 
stages of a inut development which roust ultimate 
ly involve the intelligent alert, restrained and 
aympathetie co operation o! all adult citizens 
Kational demands on the individuals attention 
and energy are daily increasing and assuming a 
concrete shape while we meet * m the lowest 
wallc of life with ignorance and slave like subjee 
tion one step higher in the social scale indifler 
ence and mechanical submission m 

what are called the middle clashes super 
fieial knowledge and rebellious pottishnesa side by 
Rile Through ignomnee, apathy or peevisline<5a 
the bulk of the community has no ^mpatbetic 
connection with the eocial proWeme and the 
increasing demands of civic life 

More senous than npntliy comes the wide 
spreading spirit of unrest — the varied forms of 
dissatisfaction which have appeared id the ranks 
of labour during the lost few decades and that 
larger unrest which pervades the suiTragette 
movement These outbreaks of unbalanceil 
fanaticism ate possibly due to our lack of sonal 
disaplme and moral self restraint— discipline not 
m the sense of the Army drill, but that whicdi 
evolves moral self restraint and comes most 


quickly from the un lerstanding If only this 
discipline is made to permeate our democracies, 
then wa would have reached the ultimate goal of 
an ideal democracy where “each individual unit 
ehall become a conscious unit in a concrete 
whole The present unrest needs for its remedy 
“ a (diauKe oI mind that wih'restrMo the uapat eoce 
which defeats itself and loses tight of the general good 
io private grievance— a change that will bamsh apathy 
and all its fatal conaequeoces ” 

The Indian in South Africa 

Mr Spencer Tyron writing in the Apnl number 
of the Empire Eeiieio about the Indians iti South 
Afnca deebres that he voices the views of all 
South Africans except perhaps those of some half 
a do-en crnnLs of ths Kexr Uardte kind The article 
IS particularly harsh and unsympathetic and as 
cribes to the Indian settler all sorts of imaginary 
vices which have never tainted him He wiys that 
both the English and the Dutch settlers object to 
the Indian “ as injuriously competing with and 
ousting the white man , as being insanitary in his 
habits and therefore a danger to both whites and 
natives as lieing of low moral tone as being 
unable to bear hw share in the upkeep nnd defence 
of bw adopted country as belonging to a nco 
which cannot amalgamate with the wliitea by 
mamage It ii tnamtaine I that even the native 
Kaffir evinces a growing dislike towards the 
India? nnd treats him mth a sort of contemptu 
owe indifference In hlr Tyron's opinion the ^3 
tax only makea the Indians who consume practi 
cilly no duty paying articles contribute something 
towards the upkeep of the Government, just ns 
the native does through the medium of the hut 
tax nnd that there would be considerable dis 
aatisfaction among the KalTrs were the Indian 
tax alone removed 

Such open hostility to Indian claima for justice 
results in a condemnation ot t\,p 

mental tone of, the Indian eettlers c 

#1 ‘'■in isouth 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


Professor Euoken on Indian Religion 

The following i«5 a literal translation of n letter 
received by Principal Vaswani from Dr Rudolph 
Eucken of the University of Jena It is not a 
little significant that a thinker of world repute 
such as Professor Eucken is, should write concern- 
ing the faith and ideals of the Nammdkan — 
“It IS of the greatest importance for humanity 
that India, a land of so ancient and rich a culture 
IS producing a Religious Movement of so univer 
sal a kind ” And again — “ We may be assured 
of the conviction in stnving thus that we are 
standing for a holy cause of mankind and it is my 
sincere desire that in this stnving, East and West 
should go together amicably and supplement each 
other” Again — “ These convictions of mine lead 
me to greet with enthusiasm the religious move 
ment which you represent The whole letter, 
indeed, embodies a beautiful message from one 
who is recognised to day as one of the greatest 
religious thinkers of the world — a message which 
IS one more mtness to the vital value of the Faith 
and Principles of the Navavndhan 

In the course of his letter to Pnncipal Vaswani, 
the Doctor sajs — 

It IS of the greatest importance for humanity, 
that India, a land of so ancient and rich a culture 
13 producing a rehgious movement of so universal 
a kind At a time, when everything shows, that 
humanity seeks unity, religions cannot remain in 
old isolation or animosity We must make every 
effort to lay stress on that which is common to us 
all , yet wo need not forsake our own traditions, 
but should stnvo towards a common ideal We 
have all the more need to unite our efforts, as 
there are powerful oppositions against us The 
majonty of people in Europe and America are 
niled by a purely worldly culture, directed towards 
02 


material gam However, there is a movement 
towards moie spirituahty , yet there is stiill a \ ast 
amount to bo done, so that this dosiro foi ffpintu 
nhtycan become consolidated and attain a tiiio 
ruling power , and gi-eat many obstncle-s ahd on 
tanglemonts come from those who cling to the 
old formalities and consider these the most im- 
portant features These convictions of mine lead 
me to greet with enthusLosm the religious move 
meat which you represent and I wish youe'veij 
success I read the papers you kindly sent with 
great sympathy I am especially pleased with the 
stress yon lay on the social side and the social task 
of religion It means everything to me thatiehgion 
should not remain a mere personal nffan , and easily 
become nothing but palecontemplation Itrequires 
our umtod efforts to build up a Now Reality, I 
mean to say that religion can only have a strong 
influence, if it avoids pure Rationalism and Opti 
mism Religion must truly appreemto the 
^positions in Nature, History, Society and the 
Human Soul and these build up a New life 
founded in the Kingdom of God The groat 
contrasts inhuman life and m the world may 
on no account be diminished Above all ,t ,s 
^ential to acknowledge the “Nay ' fimt if the 
“Yea' is to attain sufiScient power Wo hou 
ever, dear Pnncipal Taswani. may be assured of 

the conviction m stnving thus, that we are 
standing for a holy cause of mankind, and it is 
my «n^re desire, that in this stnving. East and 
West should go together am.cablj and supplement 
each other I personally have the gieatcst admi 
mtioa and sympathy for Indian Life and Thought • 
and I behave, that no European people have closed 
inner relationship to Indians than the Germans 
therefo^letus hope, that tune will bnng more 
spmtmal intercourse between our people Your 
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Government of India and Oriental Studies 
Tho follomng are the main features of a Govern 
ment o! India communigiie 

(i) The position of officers of the Imperial 
branches of the Educational and Police servicea 
has been improved in the matter of language 
examinations, and they have been placed on the 
same footing as the Indian Civil Service Officers 
of the Agricultural, Forest and Veterinary act 
vices will be allowed to take the Proficiency and 
High Proficiency exammations in any Vernacular 
language of the Province in which they are serv 
mg 

(ii) Leave will he granted more freely for the 
study of languages Local Governments have 
been empowered to grant three months leave 
before the Hagh Profiaency and Degree of Honour 
exammations m any of the aemacular languages 
to allow a candidate for the Higher Standard or 
the High Proficiency in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian 
or Fall leave for a period not exceeding three 
months if he undertakes to spend it under pro- 
fessional tuition at an approved 'place and for a 
similar period in the case of examination for a 
Degree of Honour m these languages Por 
candidates leaving India for study the amount of 
leave may be six months 

(ui) The limit of service for peisaing tho exa 
minations has been extended from five to ten 
years in the case of the Higher Standard Exami 
nation and from ten to fifteen years in tho case of 
High Proficiency For the Degree of HonoUr Gio 
hunt of time has been abohsbed and caodidaten 
can take tho examination at any time within the 
penod of their service 

(iv) The rewards for passing the High Profi 
ciency testa m vernacular languoges have been 
raised from Its and He 2 000 to Rs 1,500 

and Bs 3 000 respectively, and in Persian the 
revi-ards for tho Higher Standawl and Degree of 
Honour have been raised from Its 500 and 
Ilv 4 000 to Its 800 and Us 5,000 recpectively 


(v) An examination by tho Proficiency Stand 
ard has been institu*ed in all important vcmacu 
lars in each Province Tlie time hmit for passing 
this 13 ten years and the reward Rs 750 
Tho following further changes have aUo been 
made on the recommendation of a repre«entatiie 
Committee of Orientalists which ap'^mbled in 
Simla in 1911 — 

(а) A candidate will not be permitted to pre 
sent himself for examination in two standards of 
the same language simultaneously To easure 
some continuity of study there must be on inter 
val of at least one year between the Higher Stand 
ard and High Proficiency and el«o between the 
Proficiency and High Proficiency tests and on 
interval of two years between the High Proficiency 
and Degree of Honour tests in the sau e Ian 
guago 

(б) An officer who passes the Degree of Honour 
m any language in the first division will be allow 
ed to appear again in the same test in that langu 
age after an interval of five years, and if be passes 
in the first division to earn half the reward pres 
cnbed for dmston A candidate who has passed 
m the second division may appear again in the 
same test in that language after an interval of 
two years, end if he passes in tho first division 
may receive hall the original roivard presented for 
the first division and a diploma 

(c) A oandidate for tho Degree of Honour pass 
in^ in the second diviaian will he. elh5ji.<Kl Vi'lf 
reward fixed for tho first division 

(d) The Degree of Honour test in tho clas-sieal 
languages will be more than merely linguistic and 
will comprise papers on (1) Language (2) History 
and Religion and (3) History of Literatui e, and 

candidates will bo required to obtain tho usual 
pass marks in each paper 

The new rules come into force from the Gtli 
Juno, 1914, but tho changes in text books, which 
have been many, will not come into force until 
tho 1st April, 1916 
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UTIERAflCES OF THE DAY. 


Lord Haldane on the Eise ofDemooracy- 

At tho annual banquet of the Ro^al Academy 
held at Burlington House, London on May 2, 
Lord Haldane made a notable speech Tho Lord 
Chancellor spoke of tho difficulties confronting the 
ministers, and a defence of tho present party 
system m England led him to discuss two vital 
questions— tho growing power of tho democracy 
and tho need for a better national system of 
Education In tho coarse of his address Lord 
Hnldaiio said — 

Sir President, you have alluded to this evening 
ns an evening of peace and I i7in say at onco that 
to those who have to pilot a ship across eeis wluch 
are ah ays stormy and which occasionally are 
attended with imospectod and sudden squalls 
(laughter,) this hospitable spot ofTords a pleasant 
port of oil) The life of a Mmuster is not a 
pono<l of repose upon a bed of roses (Laughter ) 
It H impossible from day to day to foresee what 
IS going to happen It was tho great Moltako 
who usoil to say that m war jou could never see 
moro tluin eight days ahead That was because, 
ho siud, of tho fog of war But tho fog of public 
adoirs IS oven worse, and it is difficult to see at 
times o\on one day ahead 

There are those who compLun tliat there is 
what IS ediod tho party system and say, Ob, 
it avo could only got rid of tho party system I 
1 shoul 1 bo the last to ansh any modification of 
any «!ort of tho party system V, o goa-cm in the 
ultiniat*) naalysis in this country tho majority 
of tho electors Obs»,rve, tho majority only, 
which 1 laj ppecihly turn into a minority and that 
niinon*y tn ay again an its turn become a majority 
M*hat ViXuiH be tho position under the Constitu 
tion if men were put into power without the 
’“o-arclung criticism of those who represent tho 
minority and who Laae not only tho right but th® 


duty to do their best to see that the utmost 
amount of hght is cast upon public transactions ? 
Therefore I say that under the British Constitu 
tion the party system is of our very essence, and 
It will be a bad day for that Constitution if we 
ever get away from it 

The democracy, not only m thm countiy, is 
rapidly finding its feet and is goingto insist upon 
the burdens of hfo being more evenly distributed 
With the growth of education, avith the attain 
mont of the franchise, with thegroaving perfection 
or organisation the democracy is becoming a more 
and more potent element m pubhc affairs d ly by 
day We may hold what views we like about Gov 
ommont but this is a fact from which we cannot 
get away cither m this or any other country If wo 
are wise wo shall not wait until the moment of 
crisis but wo shaU endeavour to forestall tho time 
when the cnsis comes upon us by broadening the 
basis of the Constitution soastogivo itstabilitynnd 
to distribute more e\enly the burden of life The 
contrasts are too groat at the present tune Some 
people have too much , others too little, and it 
w not for tho peaco or stability of tho State that 
Hint should contiDUo to bo so 


.ucro 13 another and cognate problem 
I Ima a good deal „t atleaUan .n my Um. 
to tho educational probloms of tho nation, and I 
for,^ . r<=nod that e, ooming ,e.y close when wo 
■n hi, country who have boon just in the world 
m tho industrial and financial hicnimhy. will bo 
^ro-ed to a competition far mom hecn than any 
hingyetkaown In other countnc, there hL 

which by 15 year, from now, .f wo have not taken 
forethought and acted, wdl learo our workmen 

'„T°” "■ 

which w. JTpreTcno^r “ 

WUI preserve tho supremacy of this 

Zl^Urronr^ee:—--™- 
by takmg this problem in :;;rL:d 
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truniiig tho generation that is to come so that it 
cvn buiport the great tradition which has been 
ours till now (Cheers ) 

A NAXIOVAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
Now, these problems wiU bo upon us -whatever 
Ministers are in power, and I believe that British 
‘Ministers mil not lail to lace both ol them I 
ha%o often thought that our system, conCning ns 
it docs the oppotunities for coming to the front 
in the battle of life to a comparatively nanwv 
class, withholding from tho great mass of the 
j>oople the possibilities that would be theirs if the 
opportunities were theirs, is a system which does 

ILdden away in the aast democracy there ato 
Bien — pechaj* women also — who, vf we could find 
them and give them the opportunity would bo 
among the great leaders oi the future That is a 
reserve of talent which we have yet to develop, 
yet to reach It can only he done under a national 
system of education And I feel that a national 


Scieoce m India 

Prof Arthur Smithells, r n s , Professor of 
Cbemtstry at Leeds University who came to India 
under the new scheme delivered tho first of a 
course of lectures at the Bombay Unn ersity on 
“ The Place of Science m National Life ’ Ho 
dehiiled briefly some of tho impressions he bad 
formed and indicated what he thought should bo 
the position of science in the bfo of a country lihe 
India After a few preliminary obsemtions the 
professor continued — 

PREVBVTIBLE SCOCRQES 

I hope to say a word sgainst dispissionate, dis 

while J should be among the first to admire the 
men who have pursued ti-uth as the hermit pur 
sues piety I say it should not be forgotten that 
science applied to tbe prictieal problems tliat call 
for solution yields an abundant fruit of pure truth 
And 1 go further than that and 1 eay, speaking 
of A country hhe this that the first claim on high 


system of education wilt not bo complete unless it 
embraces in tho spiritual education of the country 
c lucation in art (Cheers ) ILtherto our Oov 
emment education in art has been somewhat 
wooden, because it has not been thougnt out upon 
dellmte principles 

But my fnend and coll&igue, Mr Pease, whom 
I am glad to seo here to ni^ht, has ideas upon 
that subject, on which he has been not -without 
helpful communication from yourself Me Presi 
dent, the design of which is m tbe end to put the 
art education of country on a more rntional 
basis Somewhere among tho great demociwcy 
whom we liave not yet reached there are hidden 
Joshua lleynold'<cs and Turners of the futnro 
We hive got to find them All tho State can do 
is to give them some opportunity I am sure 
they will got their development and completion 
in your school much better than in State schools 


science is for research directed to real and urgent 
national problems M hen I landed m this country 
and took tbe long journey from Bombay to 
lAhore, two things were constantly coming to my 
mind — I am speaking as a chemist— agriculture 
and pubbe health Are not those the two great 
scientific interests of tlus country ? ^V hen you 
think of the death rate and the scourges to wluch 
tho land is subjected, when you think tliat they 
are largely preventible yon wiU surely admit thot 
tlie firat claim upon science is that it should be 
directed to the amehomtion, of such things as 
these Mhen you realise that in India nine out 
of ten are engaged in agriculture, when you see 
bow much of the agriculture of this country w 
primitive, then surely al^o one of tho first dums, 
made upon ficienco by this country, will bo the 
imiroaement of agnculturo Bcsearch mil not 
necwisanly create industry Tliat is a great mis* 
take It will not do BO It will add to induatnos 
already esistmg It will guo them new life It 
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them expansion and development, but 
research pure and simple will not immediately 
create industnes, will not c:ill into life occupations 
that nro not aU-eady being pursued in some pn 
mitive way 

SCIENCl, TtACniXO IS IKDIA 

The only point on which I may touch very 
bi leil} , before I conclude is this I have had to ask 
myself since I have been in India what is the 
value of science teaching that is going on There 
IS a aery great deal of it Is it the best that 
could be done? Is it the right thing ? Is there 
something else worth doing is there any other 
direction to which the efiort might be turned I 
do not want to say too much i hope when I get 
home to prepare soma statement of a very care 
fully considered kind upon the subject But I 
ovill say this much, that I have serious misgivings 
about a giosat deal of science that is being taught 
It seems to me that thei e is a great deal of science 
being taught avhich 13 not likely to issue 10 any 
thing really intellectual Tlie demand at present 
m this country for the highest science, the demand 
for the scientific expert is limited It must grow 
But I think it will only grow in proportion to the 
industrial development of the country You must 
remember that in my own country science avas 
widely taught The result was that when we 
began to teach, science industnes were aiieady 
avaiUng for it But if you attempt at present to 
train a large number of men in the highest kind 
of special science in India, I am afraid, you will 
find difficulty m giving them employment Well 
then if that is so, you will wish to do something 
less Now how much less would be of value ? 

WIUT is MOST NEEDiD? 

Sty opimon is that the thing that would be 
most vnliLable to the country, the thing that is 
moat neoded, 13 the Bound teaching of the very 
elements of bcionco and the dissemination through 
out tho school of a realisation of what science 13 
and what it can do UntU that knowledge 13 


diOused, until tho rising genci-ations of India 
realise vorj cleaily what science is, what it has 
done, what it can do, wl at it may do foi this 
country, the demand will not nnso for tho highly 
trained scientist who is to take his place ,n tho 
deielopment of your industnes Of nil the things 
that 1 have done at Lahore or tried to do, that 
which has given mo most satisfaction has teen a 
small attempt that I have made to help tho 
saonco teachers m the schools And I believe it 
I h-ul to prescribe for India the action which I 
think would tend to the greatest good at the pie- 
sent time would be the improvement of science in 
your schools Take more trouble m the piepara 
tion of your teachers, give them facilities foi 
mtr^ucing a real humano and human scienMc 
^ching which at present lam bound to say I 

do not think emsts 1 have no des.ro to bo cL 

^.nius I know that seienco that is being taught 

at Uie present times of a kind which will L 

prodnee the specmlist and jet will not imbue the 

what the relation of science ,s te natienal life 
The thug that I beheve mest essential for yen, I 
do not wish .0 make ,t too personal, because it .s 
also t^e here, m to disseminate the notion of 
what the potentialities of seienco mnlly are 

NOX A BaSAU AND BOlTSn SIBDV 

Ish “‘oocethat 

1 shoold have lied to talk about Th * 

phdosophical side sod there ,s the ethical sTdrof 

ocence There is stdl a tendency to ,0 k 
eoieuce as a subject that has its dangers T” 
apt to be regarded as what wo call a\ 
butter study, a study that lays too m 

upon tho material aims of life 

discipUne damages the capacity 

for appicmating the value of '' ’*’'''8 

that ate l.st aud highest 2 { 

--ofPastoui ^:h::trir::-;- 
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give you a better idea of what fccienco propei ly 
regardedisin relation to things, not only material, 
but to things philosophical and things Bpintunl 
and I think if you read that book you will tee 
that science properly regarded maybe acqvnttel 
of the charges that ato so often laid at its door 
I ha\e given jou a veiy imperfect plai for science 
and a tery imperfect account of its true relation 
to national life 1 do ardently believe in scien^, 
and I need hardly say, I do ardently believe in 
this country Por 1 believe that only in sciei ce 
will you find the intellectual weapons with winch 
you can combat the greatest evils from which this 
country suHera 1 need not enumerate those 
enls They are aufeciently well known to every 
one who has the interests of India at heart But 
health and industry, clear thinking and courage 
ous thinking, and a love of aTlthit is true and 
beautiful, these things, 1 believe, result from the 
right pursuit of science 

Indian Students in England 
Prom ‘ the statement of Gnevnances of Indun 
students in Great Britain it la plain that the 
first task of the Advwnry Department was to 
mako itself indispensable to the “ ivards To 
achieve this aim, they availed themselves of every 
opportunity regardless of its conseiiuences to the 
student Thus it has induced the heads of foeTem! 
colleges to admit only thoae Indians who accept 
their guardianship Thus even the certificates of 
the District Magistrates in India require to bo 
attested by Mr Mallet, one of the advisen, before 
they are acccpteit by the authorities of the college 
In spite of these attempts, it is n sad commentary 
on their u&ofulticsa that only 141 out of a total of 
1700 Indian students should have “ consented 
to 1)0 their wards And the students are confident 
that ‘ had it not been for the regulations at Oxford 
Cambndgo this small number would be very 
tauch smaller stdl — Contmonuwof 


IDDIlllS OUTSIDE IIIDIl. 
Raljindranath Tagore on the S A. Struggle 

In a letter to Mr Gandhi, Babu Eabmdtanath 
Tagore refers to the struggle in South Africa as 
the “steep ascent of manhood, not through tho 
bloody path of violence but that of dignified 
patience and heroic self renunciation " “ The 

power our fellow countrymen have shown in stand 
ing firm for their cause under severest trials, 
fighting unarmed against fearful odds, has given 
113, he says, “ a firmer faith in the strength of 
the God that can defy suflering and defeats at 
tViuVaiisi^ ■j/uyTfttal Kcqrtwmaty , tVAt. esA 
its gains of its losses 

ladians id the Straits 
Id the Straits Settlements an agitation has 
been started against the admission of Indians in 
clerical and other capacities It would appear 
says a contemporary that the mercantile com 
uunity has decided against the employment of 
Indians and his called on the Government to 
follow their precious example If what a 
correspondent to the •S'traits Txnxes says is true, 
the Colonial bocretary has already token steps to 
shut out InduLuB from the public servaces although 
tbero seems to be no pro&pect of the attempt pro 
ving successful so long as the supply of local men 
for the requirements of the public semce IB 
inadequate We suppose that is twentieth cen 
tuiy LiberaliBni as understood in the Empire 
Even the leading Anglo Indian newspaper of 
Madras has felt constrained to condemn the pro 
posed action of the authorities of the Straits Wo 
are told that if this suggestion to exclude Indians 
from the public services is acted on a condition of 
eflufs Bimvlar to those existing in South Africa 
would bo reproduced m Straits When the 
Vwlrat Mail write- in this stnnn ue maybe 
sure tliat the proposal to boycott Indian clerks 
nud others fiom the States services la an indefen* 
sihle one 
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Monogamy m South Africa 
The All India hloslom League has mad© ro 
presentations at the Foreign and Colonial Olfares 
that the recommendations of the South African 
Commission regarding the recognition of mam 
ages, if carried out, would seriously encroach on 
the rights of Mussalmans and be a disastrous 
interference with has relating to their religion 
guaranteed by the Proclamation of 1858 The 
Union Goaernment, sajs the League, whilst 
entitled to declare monogamy the prcrailing rule 
m South Africa has no right to declare that the 
issue of a valid marriage in India conformable to 
the personal laivs of the contracting parties should 
possess no rights in and be evcluded from entering 
the country of the fathers domicile It suggests 

that the recommendations shall he carefully ex 
nmincd by competent Indian Lawyers so that no 
unnecessary hardship shall result from their prac 
tical application 

Indian Immigration to Rhodesia 
Clause 2 of the Draft Ordinance which regu 
lates immigration to Rhodesia provides for the 
rigid eiclusion of Indians It does not name 
Indians, hut excludes 

(1) any person or class of persons deemed by 
the Administrator on economic grounds, or on 
account of standard or habits of hfe to be unsuited 
to the requu-ements of this Temtory 

(2) any person who is unable by reason of deG 
eient education, to read and write any European 
language to the satisfaction of an immigmt,„„ 
officer or, in case of an appeal to n Magistrate s 
Court, to the satisfactidn of such Magistrate for 
the purposes of this sub section, Yiddish shall be 
regarded aa a European language 

(3) any peison who is likely ,f he entered the 
Territory, to become a public charge, by reason of 
inCrmity of mind or body, or because ho is not in 
possession, for his own use, of sufficient means to 
support himself and such of his dependants a, ho 
shall bnng with him into the Temtory , 
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(4) any person who, from information reemod 
from any Got ernmont, wliother British or foMign 
through oGienl or diplomatic channels, is deemed 
by the administrator to bo an iindes.niblo mlnbi 
tnnt of or visitor to the Terntorj , 

Tho matter requires the earnest attention of tho 
Government of India in view of tho fact that the 
Imporul Government has not divested itself of its 
control over Rhodesm 

Methods of Coolie Recruiting’ 

Me Hon Me Mr E F Barber m the eoiime 
of his speech at the Madms Council obsened - 

d ^ ''-’“ber I 

dealt noth the question of labour Hm 

now ,s no less senens than ,t avas then and smeo 
tho welfare of „nr indnstiies, and indeed tho 

prosperity of the Presidency depends on an ado 

quato supply 0 , 

ateays^main a senens one The planters, I 
am glad to say, are preparing to meet their 
reqmrementsby organisation, and a scheme of 
^t W d self taxation is on 

"tfslanee here, hut 
*onld like to see your Excellency s Government 
take an interest m the natter, and I tiunk I „„ 
jnstiGed in asking that stops may be taken to 
enppre^any abuses ,n recruiting that may ens 
In reared extension of p,„„t, has 10^ „ 

incre-med activity in recruiting It .s well 

tbi^h,ghfees„rehe,ngp,.dL::i:t^^^^^^^ 

hav?Cto pI"" 
ortheivnwtf^e doerr er" 

grants have all emigrated and tho’se toat ^ Z' 
now at the best are bribed to . '’“■Srnto 

-ewmesi am afm.t fo^VmC ^t’ T l'" 
tncka of the recruiter I, „bns ^ 

fra- 1 .- , * abuses occur m 


for local enterpn.es thevT ,7"' 
down too, but as n matter of - ^ P»»t 

themselves The tnckod eeolv 
his village comparatively ei^sito "f 
Indnm estate, and once back L ' “ " SMtb 

oavertisamentforthereernS “‘"good 
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IndtaQS and New Zealand 

A ’Wellington (Now Zeihnd) message to tho 
Ttmfs says that Mr ’Mnssey stated, m reply to a 
deputation, that he hoped to introduce during the 
nert Session, legislation excluding Indians from 
New Zealand 

Speaking at a civic reception given in his 
lionouT, Sir Ian llMniUon said that he attnhnt 
ed the preparations for war of Australia and 
New Zealand to the shortening of distances 
owing to the advent of electricity, aeroplanes 
and high explosives The Pacific Ocean was the 
meeting place of continents Here might be 
decided whether Asiatics or Europeans would 
guide the destinies of the world He pointed out 
that the fine people of the Malay States were 
going down before cheap cooly labour and that 
China showed signs of breaking up These were 
illustrations of fundamental changes Foreigners 
were invading British countnes They liveil on 
nee and. monopolised the business This was a 
real danger 

Indian Students and the Irish Bar 
“SVe read m The Tmea that some new reguK 
tions are under consideration r« the admission of 
Indian students to the Irish Bar It seems that 
these are to bo brought into conformity with those 
obtaining at the Engksh Bar, and have largely to 
do with examinations The effect produced will 
probably be to lessen the number of Indian appli 
cants for the Irish Bar As the number of 
Indian students who attend the Inns of Cowl, m 
London is con«i lerabie, and as experience has 
shown that they can well bold their own, wo can 
only suppose that the result will bo a greater 
infus to the Fnglisl Bar Certificate* of the 
students character will bo accepted from the 
Comim^sioner or his deputy in the students dis 
tnct or it he live in an Indian State, from some 
responsible ofiicor of tho Indian Goiemment in 
that State Conimonteeal 


lodians m Fjj! 

Mr Manilal M Doctor, writing from the Fiji 
Islands which he calls * the finger nails and the 
too noils of India ' presents m a succinct manner 
the fact* about the Islands m tho coorte of au 
article m the May number of the ^^okm / evieir, 
which are likelj to be appreciated by intending 
eraignuits The whole land is entirely unconta 
mmnted by the cholera and the plague and has 
never witnessed any famine , while its chmate i« 
reputed to be the healthiest tropical climate m the 
world The staple food of the natives is a kind 
of root called the Taro and the Ynpi and it is 
extremely advantageous and cheap for people who 
are desirous of living os hermits The small 
crafts and trades are well paying , and there are 
very good wages to be obtained m the tailonng 
and the shoe repairing lines, net to speak of 
laundry and the barbers shop Higher oceupa 
tions are also badly in need of men with re 
quisite qualifications , and m spike of initial 
difficulties says Iilr Manila), Indian gentlemen 
will be very welcome there 

Indians in British Colonies 

The following particuKre of Indian population 
in the various Crown Colonies and Piotectorates 
are compiled from tho most recent official 
sources — 


Colony 

1 British Qmana 

2 Federated Malay 

States 

3 I iji Islands 

4 Gilbert 

5 Hong Kong 
C Jamaica 

7 Mauntuia 

8 ISynssa land 

9 Southern Rhodesia 

10 Strait Settlements 

11 Tnnidad I Tobago 

12 Uganda 

13 Zansilnr 


Total Indian 
population population 
299,044 129,181 

1,030 909 172,46^ 

148,871 48,C14 

SI 121 101 

407,777 3,049 

831, "82, 17,380 

108,791 257,097 

1,000,000 463 

770 000 2,912 

714,909 82,055 

333,552 50,585 

2,893,494 3,110 

198,914 10,000 
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Mysore Economic Conference 

Tlio Mjsore Economic Confeicnco held a fen 
iveelvS ago at llangaloro has been eiontful m sevo 
ml respects Mr Visliveshnamja, the Dennn, 
opened the proceedings with a forcible apcech J 
interesting as instru-tive Ho characterised the 
present movement in tlysore as a persistent n,i 
agiinst waste 

There is waste going on in the business life of 
our people in man3 ivaya— waste both of resonrccs 
and of opportunities There is naste of energy 
duo to insuffleicnt occupation, because ogncultiire 
gnes full employment for only siz or seven 
months in the year There is naste due to illite 
racy because ninety four persons out of every 
hundred aie uneducated There is waste through 
Ignorance of the wajs of the civilised people, 
because ne fail to utilise their accumulated asset 
of wisdom and experience Waste is also going 
on through our imperfect acquaintance with the 
common plices of cmhsation and lack of correct 
business ideals and business standards in daily bfe 
Mental energy is wasted in caste disputes and 
village factions Capital is wasted because money 
IS hoarded instead of being made available for 
pi-oductive purposes There is waste of health 
because, although leading moral lives normally, 
men and women grow prematurely old for want 
of pnde of person and attention to the elementary 
laws of health The largest waste of all is the 
lack of capacity for co operation, the difficulty of 
ensuring harmony, sympathy and oneness of feel 
mg in matters affecting the larger interests of 
the State 


Industries lu Birodit 

Tho Gaekwar of Baroda has allotted fifteen 
lakhs of rupees for loans at a low rate of interest 
to industries already in existence or [now to be 
established 

C3 


Local Self-GoTernment m Kashmir 

In leply to nii address fiom the Municipal 
Committee, Siinagar, the Sfihnraja of Kashmir 
congratulated tho Committee on the experiment 
introduced in tho Srinagii Miinicip ility on tho 
Coronation day of His Imperial Majesty, vir „ 
syetem of Local Self Government ns obtained 
m British Indian towns, baling been jusMed by 
results The nicmboi-,, said II, s Higbneis, took 
a keen lotoi-est in the ndm.nistmtion of municipal 
affaiiw, and the incidonoo and death rate of epide 
mic diseases hyd been loweied, but „ great deal 
observed Hi, Highness, remained to bo done to’ 
bring the aflairs of Snnagar Municipality on a 
teiol with similai towns in British Indm His 
Highness therefore advised tho members to do 
tbmr best to introduce harmonious and cffoctiio 
performance of sanitary and other works, and to 

The Mysore Silk Assocution 

M ith the object if further developing the silk 
m ustry of Mysore, the Mysore Silt aLmI 

just been started with its headquarters at 
C bennapatna, which promises to become a great 
^^eationaland experimentiog centre m 000^] 
lure The sUk industry one of the most vah, 
ableimsetsofthe tfysore State, and is reported to 
bnog .0 not less than one orore of rupee, „ y ear . 
even at „ modest calculation In other serienltnral 
onntrios, while the crop is only one a yaanMysore 
B mweptionally fortunate in having from l.re 
eight orepsnnnlially three to 

A New Railway m Baroda 
The Governmont of Jndia he,,,, o. , 
construction by the Baroda Durbar ’o7 Tl ‘7 
railway on tho 2 feet C mob gauge t °' 

their taluka town of M»l., ‘ connect 

BillimomSaraliaibway at Anaial”''? 77 d’’” 
tanco of 17 94 ^ ‘“W dis 
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Indtaas and New Zealand 

A Wellington (New /cahnd) message to tho 
Times says that Mr Massey stated, in reply to a 
deputation, that he hoped to introduce dunng the 
next Session legislation excluding Indians from 
New Zealand 

Speaking at a civic reception given m hia 
honour. Sir Ian UamiUon said that he altrihut 
ed the preparations for war of Australia and 
New Zealand to the shortening of distances 
owing to the advent of electricity, aeroplanes, 
and high explosives The Pacific Ocean was the 
meeting place of continents Here might be 
decided whether Asiatics or Europeans would 
guide the destinies of the world He pointed out 
that the fine people of the Malay States were 
going down before cheap cooly labour and tliat 
China ehowed signs of breaking up These were 
illustrations of fundamental changes Foreigners 
were invading British countries They lived on 
rice and monopolised the business This was a 
real danger 

Indian Students and the Irish Bar 
We read in The Times that some new reguk 
tions are under consideration re the admission of 
Indian students to the Irish Bar It seems that 
these are to be brought into conformity with those 
obtaining at tho English Bar, and have largely to 
do vnth examinations The effect proluced will 
probably bo to lessen the number of Indian appli 
rants for tho Insh Bar As the Tramber of 
In lian students who nttond the Inns of Court, in 
London is considerab e, and ns oxpenenco has 
shown that they can well hold their own, we can 
only suppose that tha result will be a greater 
influx to the Fnghsl Bar Certificates of tlie 
Students character will bo accepted from tho 
ComroisRioner or his deputy in tho etndents dis 
tnct or if he live m an Indian State, from some 
responsible officer of the In lian Government m 
that State ComTi\onr}e<it 


Indians in Fiji 

Mr Mnnilnl Jf Doctor, ivnting from the Fiji 
Islands which ho calls ‘ tho finger nails and the 
toe nails of India ’ presents in a succinct manner 
tho facta about tho Islands in tho course of an 
article in the May number of the Mo-lem Pmew, 
which are likely to bo appreciated by intending 
emigrants The whole land is ontircly unconta 
minatod by the cbolem and the plague and has 
never witnessed any famine , while its climate is 
reputed to bo tho healthiest tropical chinato in the 
world Tho staple food of tho natives, is a kind 
of root called the Taro and the Ynpi and it is 
extremely advantageous and cheap for people who 
are desirous of linng ns hermits The small 
crafts and trades ate well paying , and there are 
very good wages to be obtained in the tailoring 
and the shoe repninng lines, not to speak of 
laundry and the barber s shop Higher occupa 
tions are also badly in need of men witliro 
quisite qualifications , and in spite of initial 
difficulties says Mr Manila!, Indian gentlemen 
will bo very welcome there 

iDdiaDs m British Colonies 

The following particulars of Indian population 
in the various Crown Colonies and Piotectorates 
aie compiled from the ino>t recent official 
sources — 

Total Indian 

Colony puyiuKtiaw pnp'il^t.von 

1 British Guiana 29'>,D44 129,181 

2 Federated Malay 

States l.OSGOng 172,466 

3 Fijilslanda 148,871 48,614 

4 Gilbert 31 121 301 

5 Hong Kong 467,777 3,049 

C Jamaica 831, *'82, 17,380 

7 Mauiatiua 3C8 791 257,697 

8 Nyaesa Inncl 1 000 000 463 

9 Southern Rhodesia 770,000 2 912 

10 Strait Settlements 714 909 82 055 

11 Tnnid id A Tobago 333,562 6o|586 

12 Uganda 2,893,494 3,110 

13 Zaniibar 198,914 10,000 
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Mysore Economic Conference 

The illisore Economic Confeience hold.! few 
weeks ngo nt liangalore has keen erentful m save 
ml respects Mr Vislueshwarayn, the Dennn, 
opened the proceedings with a forcible speech ai 
interesting as instni-tive He charaotensed the 
present movement in Afysoro as a persistent war 
Against ^vaste 

There is waste going on in the business life of 
our people in many ways—waste both of resources 
and of opportunities There is waste of energy 
duo to insufficient occupation, because agnciiltiire 
gives full employment for only sm or seven 
months in the year There is waste due to illite 
noy because ninety four persons out of every 
hundred lie unedimated There is waste through 
Ignorance of the ways of the civihsed people, 
because we fail to utilise their accumulated asset 
of wisdom and experience Waste is also going 
on through our imperfect acquaintance with the 
common places of civilisation and lack of correct 
business ideals and business standards in daily hfe 
Mental energy is wasted in caste disputes and 
village factions Capital is wasted because money 
IS hoarded instead of being made available for 
pioductivo purposes There is waste of health 
because, although leading moral lives normally, 
men and women grow prematurely old for want 
of pride of parson and attention to the elementary 
Laws of health The largest waste of all is the 
lack of capacity for co operation, the difficulty of 
ensuring harmony, sympathy and oneness of feel 
mg, in matters affecting the larger interests of 
the State 

Industries m Btroda 
The Gnekwar of Baroda has allotted fifteen 
lakhs of rupees for loans at a low rate of interest 
to industries already in existence oi [now to be 
established 
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Local Self-Government m Kashmir 

In loply to an address fiom the Municipal 
Committee, Srinagar, the Bliharaja of Kashmir 
congratulated the Cemmitteo on the experiment 
mtioduced in the Snnagii Miinicip ility on the 
Coronation day of IIis Imponal Ifajosty, uz a 
system of Local Self Gov ernment im obtained 
in British Indian towns having been justified by 
results The members, s.iid Hi, Highneia,, took 
a keen intcicst in the admimstmticn of municipal 
affiiii-s, an 1 the incidence nnd death rate of epide 
mie diseases had been lowered, but a groat deal 
observed His Highness, lemained to be done to 
hnngtheaflairsof Srinagnr Municipality on a 
fevel with similar towns m British India His 
Highness therefore advised the members to do 
thar best to introduce harmonious nnd ofTectivo 
performance of sanitary and other works, and to 
edueato the laity sanitary principles, and in 
this task His Highness promised his sympathy 
and assistance ympaeny 

The Mysore Silk Association 

Mith the object of further developing tho silk 

m ustry of Mysore, the Mysore Silk ALemtt 

just been started with its headquarters at 
ennapatna, which promises to becomo a great 
^d^eationaland experimenting centre in sencul 
The silk industry is one of tho most valii 
ablomisetanflho Mysore State, and is reported to 
bnnginnot less than one erere of rnpeL a yean ' 

even at a modest calculation In other sencultuiol 
-etri„. While the crop only o„c „ year.Mysere 

A New Railway m Baroda 
The Government of Jndia 
eonstrnetinn by the 
railway on tho 2 feet C inrl 
thoir talufca town of Mahiivl v‘° 

Bilhmora Sara Railway at A i° ^ 

‘--ofiraimiies " o- 
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Itinerating rispensaries in yderabad 

In the Indian lUedical Ga'etle Lieut Colonel 
DraVe BrocVman, v,ho is the Birector of the 
Medical Department and Si i a V Comroissionei 
in the Dominions of H H the ^ izam, describes 
ft very useful system of itinerating dispensaries 
that IS in operation under the Government of that 
State As the writer sajs, the method is not 
new, and he is probably correct m his belief that 
the credit of initiating it belongs to the medical 
TOissionenes, in this country at least Probably 
the most elaborate arrangement of this kind is 
that which has been organise 1 by the Government 
of Egj’pt, mth special measures for the treatment 
ofdLieasei of theeje The method is both cap 
able and northj of extensive imitation Lieut 
Colonel Drake Brockman mentions the United 
Pronnoea as another part of India where these 
trftvelling dispensaries have been organised on a 
fairly large scale Ashe sajs they are indeed 
an excellent method by which medical olBeers 
ftffor 1 good oppottunities for the diseemination 
of the elementary pnnciples of sanitation and 
' first aid 

Industries m Banga-'apalle 
Tlie BanginapoHe D icUav baa been eUwan^ \ta 
best to do what it can in the matter of reviving 
indigenous industries A Department of Indus 
tries has been organized to deal with all indus 
trial and economic questions and to offer advice to 
enterprising people who wish to place money in 
pmato industnal concerns The Durbar w also 
contemplating making advances to 6orta Jid9 and 
deserving people with a view to stimulating 
industrial activity m the State A beginning lias 
been made by starting acarpentiy school lioung 
men are being trained and much useful work la 
being turned out at it Another carpentry school 
nos added about six months ago in order to give 
work to respectable but poor people w1k> cannot 
^ork as ordinary coohes 


Teachers in Wysore 

The Oovemment of IIis Highness the Maha 
rajah of Mysore Ime made teachers of aided schools 
eligibla under certain conditions, for the benefit 
of the State Life Insurance Fund, so as to enable 
themtomiVo adequate provision for themselves 
and those dependent on them after i-etirement 
The conditions which the governing bodies of the 
schools are required to accept are the following 
(1) The institution should undeitake to recover 
the premia duo, month by month, from tl e pay 
of such of the teachers as are in receipt of salaries 
of Rs 10 and more and pay the amount thus 
realized into one of the State treasuries before n 
fixed date (2) Insurance :n the State L I Fund 
should be held to be compulsory in the en'e of all 
teachers to bo employed in the school from and 
after the let JulylDH, who wtU be subject to 
the same rules as persons in Government service 
(3) In the case of teachers already employed they 
will be allowed the option of choosing before the 
end of December 1*114 whethei they will join the 
Insurance Fund or not, previded they are not 
debarred by age limit from participating m its 
advantages 

The Maharaja, of Stkkv® 

It IS now definitely settled that the marriage 
will take place sometime in the beginning of 
next year, of H s Highness the Malamja of 
Sikkim, who was lecently instilled with Princess 
Marlat Lnnbin, a daughter of the Limhm 
Mintha of the Royal family of Burma The 
Princess who is a grand daughter of the whilom 
heir apparent and giandniece of King Mmdoon, 
waa for many > eara a real lent of Allahabad with 
her parent, and vs thoroughly educated and an 
accomplished young lady and was very popular m 
Allahabad society The fatnily was permitted to 
return to Burma and reside in Rangoon about 
three years ngo Tho marriage wiU take phvee in 
Rangoon 
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The Bombay Mill Industry 
An experienced ivnter dealing ,v,th the present 
condition of the mill industiy in Bombay, m the 
April issue of the Inium JexUe Journal, greatly 
deplores the sad plight that both the weaving and 
spinning mills are now in There are fewer 
investors in mill shares than there were ton or 
fifteen years ago The year 1913 has brought an 
eye opener in the value of mill shares A 40»/„ 
fall in the value of the share of the “ beacon 
mill has been staggering with gloomy prospects 
and forebodinga ahead 

The mill owner of Bombay from a to h, and b 
to * has the same sameness in most ways in pro 
moling and running the mill He does not make 
a speciality of his texture but reals content with 
imitating hia neighbour The requirements of 
the foreign buj er he seldom cnres for Very often 
he depends on Home consumption manufacturing 
coarser textile f ibrios The Drounbag Mills are 
not producing the mulls, the jeans, jaconets 
fancies, donas, Turkey red fabncs, keiohiefs and 
many other sorts he has no idea of The im 
ports of piece goods from the Continent, England 
and Amorici are continually on the increase 
with the result that the thousands of looms of 
Bombay do not compete with them 
Again the cotton waste of the Mills is shipped 
to Europe to bo imported by Indian merchants in 
the form o£ twine, 1 impwicks, cotton felts, drills 
flannelettes, bigs, Ae A thml feature .s Uiattho’ 
Ohma merchant and null owner are both aware 
of tho fact that the Indian yarn is losing hold 
on tho Chinese, and just as the jarn imports to 
Japan have entirely ceascil, it will be inthin the 
next ten years that ,t might happen m Olnna 
^poitsof cloth to China show „ decrease of 
26 69 per cent 

The writer asks pertinently ■■ Is ,t „„t possible 
for a few of our weiving mills to produce cloth 


solely for the China market instead of imitat 
mg tho drills and shirtings of common local 
consumption ? Against this apathy the Japan- 
^actmty 1 , eontiasting Then shipments to 
China have considerably advanced When it is 
remembered that it is neither Indian cotton nor 
American that made the Japanese produce it will 
bo c ear that the Bombay mill owner has no rest 
no skill noiv.de vision for remaining a prosper 
US mi owner After discussing the faulty 
oatnre of the methods the wnter emphasises the 
■m^nitive need that there is on the part of the 
mi l owners to study the consuming markets with 
out allowing them to slip out of their hands 
thresh apathy and short sighted methods 

Too steady improvement in tho quality of the 
output and /West production are of far more 
mportanoe to the industry than the abolition of 
the excise or fiscal freedom Every year we find 
^Snition of these pnnciples m the proceedings 

^e treT': 

Thetr record o/de^m,e acAiccmcnt’ 

above comments in the r.mcco//„da. may 

be re^ with advantage by many of the 
Bomlny miJi owners ^ “ 

The Recent Bank Failures 

m i.;:d::.:: zz^:!:\irrr 

enquines mad, by perjous wLTareTnft "d 
hreugh their tidure and are anxious ZZT 
how matter!, stand R,, T),m i j ' “ 

^odgcMidtan h„s..,„„“Tortt“:::„!':r' 

news,»per.t„bestjled_yfejy„j^„ “ 

dolam Cinalar, in Urdu, m which th 
Liquidator will write reports of Oomp,„Ls'“"7 
their charge and th, progress made Re Ji r 

^edings tor misfeasauco against tho ex D^f 

tore now going before Court will also a™ 
m, well as other matters of interest to creita''’ 
and contnbutors creditor'? 
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Dcpirtment of IndustneSi Madras 
Tho JliiJras Goveinmeiit ln\e issued tlie 
following order — 

With reference to the orders of the Govern 
inent of India nnd the Secretary of State for 
India a Department of Industnes will he creat 
ed under a Director of Industries Tho functions 
of the Director of Industries will be — (1) to 
collect information as to existing industries their 
nee Is and the possibility of improving them or 
introducing new industries (u^ to carry out and 
direct eipenroents connected with such enquiries 
(ui) to keep in touch with local manufactures to 
bring the results of his experiments to their 
notice and to obtain their eo operation m the con 
duct of operations on a commercial scale (r) to 
supervise the training of students and (v) to 
advise Government with regard to technical mat 
ters involving legislation 

2 With effect fiom the date of creation of the 
Deprtment of Industries — (i) the Pumping and 
Boring Department, the olBcer in charge of the 
Pun ping-nnd lloiuig Opemtions and the Bureau 
of Indiistnal information will cease to exist as 
such nnd the work at present done by that Depart 
meat an \ Bureau and the establishment apper 
tuning thereto will be tiansferred to the Depart 
mont of In lustnes (n) the appointment of tho 
superintendent of Industrial Fd iciiton will bo 
fibolishel and tho indubtnal eaperis undei the 
control of that oft ccr will in future bo under tho 
control of the Director of Industries to whose 
oflico will bo transferred the establishment 
Kvnctioned for the superintendent of Industrial 
education 

3 Tho Director of industries will correspond 
direct with tho Government, his correspondence 
being addressed to tlio Secretary in the Ed ica 
tional Dvpartment so far ns it relates to questions 
with the general administration of the 
pepaitwcnt, such as control of establishment and 
^^yiuiodation, w ith the tiamitig and 


ntth tcclmical matters involung_IegiftHtJon and 
to Kuch other matters ns appertain more closely to 
tho development of education in its widest sense 
tiuin to the immediate increasing of the ogncul 
turn! resources of the country He will address 
the Secretary in the Revenue Department in 
regard to pumping and bonng operations and 
those developments thereof which directly effect 
agriculture 

4 Mr Tressler will be requested to report in 
communication with the Director of Public In 
struction as to the date from which the above 
changes can most convenient!} be given effect to 
Go operatwe Credit Societies lo Burma 
From a resolution issued by His Honour the 
Lieutenant Governor of Burma we are glad to 
learn that the co operative movement ts making 
good progress in that country The number of 
CO operative societies of all kinds increased from 
Si to 1 15 an increase of 44 per cent while there 
was also a corresponding mcrea«e in the total 
number of members The working cnpital rose 
by 5 per cent and now amounts to 53 Kkhs while 
the expenditure amounted to a little lees than 
halfalakh or one percent of the working capital 

Industries m the C P 

A department of industries has been recently 
created in the Central Provinces and tho Director 
mcWgeofitvviU bo as isted by an Advisory 
Baord composed of seven members, olhcnl nnd 
uon ofiieial, whose function w.ll be to offer advice 
in tl.o foHowing matters («) The branches of 

tvl T . (&) the 

SZl (It”'"' bo .otro 

Jf « of POPJO to .cho.1, of 

(i) a, Z ?' P'""’ pop'o • 


(i) th„ to to r , ’ 

Tl..ao..r„TO„t to. «,.elv ,'T 

..amta,, ■“ ™r'«'o>«ont ot ettago 
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A Comlime of Shipping Companies 

Amalgamation is the law of the shipping world 
The largo companies are continually swallowing 
up the small to find that they still require to b© 
biggei, when they amalgamate with a nval of 
their own size The combine just effected between 
the P and 0 and the British India is certainly 
one of the greatest operations of the kind The 
British India has the largest fieet in the &st, 
numbering some 145 vessels, and that of the P 
and O comes first of course in point of quality 
Both lines are abundantly prosperous financially 
The secret of the combination has been well kept, 
and whether the impelling attraction was the 
piospect of having to meet the demands of a 
biweekly mail service, or Geiman or Japanese 
competition has still to appear But the two 
great companies in union will evidently have 
a position of commanding strength in the Indian 
trade too much so perhaps to be entirely agree 
able to our feelings as passengers but with ite 
compensations when looked at from the patriotic 
standpoint 

Beport of the Finance Commission 
The Cml and MiUtanj Oagette understands 
that the Secretary of State is about to address 
the Government of Indm on the subject of the 
Eepoit of the Indian Finance and Currency Com 
mission and pending the receipt of tln«» no news 
on the matter is available It would appear, 
however, from the appointment of Mr Wilham 
Bobinson as Financial Assistant Secretary to tho 
India Ofljcer, that the Secretary of State has ac 
cepted tho subsidiary recommendation of the 
Commission that the Finance Department be 
strengthened by the appointment of a second 
Secretary to whom the work of a purely technical 
financial character should bo allotted It would 
appear that the fundamental recommendations of 
tho Commission, mcluding tho reconstitution of 
the Finance Committee of the India Office, are 
undergoing further consideration 


Advisory Boards and Income Tax 


The Rangoon Trader & Association, in replying to 
a letter from tho Financial Commissioner, Burma, 
based on a communication from the Govern 
ment of India in the Finance Department on the 
subject of the desirability of establishing advisor) 
boards to assist m the work of income tax assess 
ment, are of opinion that such a step is not suited 
in the case of income t ix Matters relating to tho 
financial circumstances of an individual or of a 
firm arc generally matters that are considered as 
confidential between the individual of firm and 
the officers of State and it advisory boards are 
established people would generally re'^ent their 
financial circumstances being subjected to inspec 
tion by such boards composed of ones neighbours 
The association i* of opinion that the constitution 
of such formal boards u ould intensify rather than 
dimmish the unpopularity of the tax 

Governmeot Technical Scholarfibips 
The Government of India have this year eanc 
tioned the award of ten State Technical Scholar 
bhips to the following candidates for a course of 
training in Europe m the subjects noted against 
each — Mr M M Amalasadwala — Sizing and 
Weaving (2) Mr P R TJdwadia— Architecture 
and Building Construction He will undergo a 
training for two years in India and then proceed 
to Europe for a third year to complete lus 

training (3) Mr Upendia Eath Banerjee 

Mechanical Engineering (4) Mr OLD Souza— 
Electneal Engineering (5) Mr Bashiruddm 
Ahmed— Municipal and Sanitary Englneenng 
(6) Mr Arjan Das— Textile Industry (7) Mr 
Vr Sorby— Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 
mg (8) Mr Baldai Saran Bhargaia—Rfining 
(0) Mr Kasmath Saikia— Paper Pulp Industry 
(10) Mr Abdul Ghafoor Khan— Electrical Engi 
ncering 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Indian Wheat. 

The first general memorandum on the wheat 
crop of the season 1013 14 issued by the Com 
mercial Intelligence Department, India sajB — 
On the average of the five years ending 1911 12, 
the entire areas under wheat m the tracts dealt 
with in this memorandum are found to have 
formed some 99 8 per cent of the total reported 
wheat acreage of India The figures set out lo 
this memorandum generally represent the area 
sown up to the end of November and are tncom 
plete, a further 4,000 000 acres being usually re 
ported before the end of the season The total 
area under wheat reported up to date is about 
22,339,000 acres ns compared with 25,688,000 
■acres (revised figure) at the same date last year— 
a decrease of 13 per cent The sowing season has 
not, on the whole, been favourable in the import 
ant wheat growing tracts The present condition 
of the irrigated crop is reported to be generally 
good, but the umrngated crop is euffenng through 
want of moisture in soveril provinces, and tain is 
urgently needed in places 

Kirkee Dairy Farm. 

The orders of the Bombay Government on the 
Kirkee Dairy Farm seem to us, says the Txmn of 
India, to Indicate a very sound line of policy At 
present the Farm is worked on uneconomical 
hnes, inasmuch as it produces only from 650 to 
700 pounds o! milk a day The real economical 
figure IS 1,000 pounds a day Thereupon, re 
jnarking that “ tl e d iiry should be essentially an 
educative and experimental institution, selling its 
pi^duco to the hospitals in the first instance, and 
after them to private consumers, the enlargement 
of its production to the extent indicate I will be iq 
the true interests of economy, ’ the Oovenunent 
sanctioned the increase This policy may 
raise a protest from the indnidualist school, but 
bare pssed out of that stage even m England, 


where it ettained the widest scope But jndm 
dualism is not applicable to India, and in this 
country, where capital is timid and experience 
scanty. Government must do a great deal of the 
experimental work We recognise this in other 
forma of agriculture , surely it should also be 
applied to dairying Quito apart from its cduca 
tive value — the dairy farm, with the poultry run 
which IS to be established in connection with it, 
are associated with the Agricultural College — 
such an establishment shoul 1 act as a pioneer of 
industry That has been the case with the Mib 
tary Grass Farms in Northern India, and with 
the aluminium industry in Madras Bo far from 
deprecating it we should like to see the doctrine 
given much wider npphcation in the direction of 
establishing new or improving old industnes in 
this country 


A Cane-Planting Machine 

The South African Agnexdlural Xeict quotes 
from the Lcumana Planter in regard to a cane 
planting machine, which seems to have been 
successfully used m Queensland It consists of a 
box to bold the plants The axle is made so that 
the box IS fairly high from the ground, and 
attached to the axle is another V shaped axle, on 
the apex of which is hung an ordinary swing 
plow, without the handles The plants are dropped 
through a leather conduit and fall immediately 
behind the plough, through a space formed by 
placing another plate parallel to the ploughs 
onginal side plate Dunng the operation of 
planting, each cutting was placed perfectly in 
me, and as the machine passed on, the earth fell 
m and covered them This work was done ivith 
two horses, hut mtli three it enabled a 10 inch 
furrow to be opened out in one operation, and 
Ranting could be earned out on both journeys, 
without the necessity of marking out The 
l^ne weighs about 2 cwt without the plough. 

2 ..m . d.; 

by tho old method ’ 
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Indian ce 

The foUowing is fronit \ sf' nd general memo 
randum on the nee crop of the season 1913 14 
issued by the Commercial Intelligence Department, 
India — 

On the avenge of the five yearsending 1911 12 
the area under nee in the eight provinces to iihich 
this jnemoran lum relates, represented some 93 
per cent of the entire nee area of Biitish India 
The total area reported amount'? to 09,284,000 
acres as compared with Tlj'iOd 000 acres last year 
—a decrease of 3 per cent 

In addition to the areas noted aboie the crop 
IS grown in certain tracts m Butish India and 
the average area so giown foi the fast five jeais 
lias been some S,500 000 acres 

The crop has suffered more or less through 
drought in parts of the United IVovmcea, of 
Bombay, and of Bihar and Onssa, and from flooda 
in parts of Bengal Elsewhere the season has on 
the whole, been fairly farounib/e 
flladras Rice 

The fir^t out turn repoitcf the Madras nee crop 
of 1913 14 says — 

The amended figures for the area uijler iico ntx* 
10,514,000 acres, which IS 3 8 belo'v the extent 
under nee last year, but is in excess of the aver 
age of the last five jears Ram has been irregular, 
deficient in the central distncts and excessive on 
the eastern seaboard The ram inland has on the 
whole fallen seasonably, and the total nre a under 
Tice IS still above the ai ernge Tlie decrease is 
most marked m Vizagapatam, Chittorand ISorth 
Arcot In the extreme southern districts, cp, 
Tmnevelly, where the freshets caused by the 
south west monsoon were late, the season improved 
and tho ai-eag under nee are normal ns also oat 
turn except m parts of hladura The outturn 
has been damaged m Tanjore and to a less extent 
m South Arcot by floods On the West Coast 
tho outturns are normal 


An Agricultural Ejfperinient. 

An interesting agncultural experiment, the 
Indian Planters Gazette tells us, is to bo earned 
out within tho next few weeks onacoconnut 
^tate Within a few miles of Colombo The owner, 
a well known Singhalese gentleman, lias deter 
mined to try the effect of proper cultivation, and 
ho IS going to put the whole of a 300 acre estate 
under the plough ImpJemonts are now on oi’der 
from Australia, and he is also importing four 
strong Australian horses for draught pmposeg 
The oxpenment will be watched with interest, 
and should it result in an increased crop of nuts 
similar cultivation will no doubt be earned out on 
many othei estates Tlie proposal is one which 
gives us much pleasure to read about, and wo 
wish the Singhalese gentleman every success 
Those who have studied our handbook on 
“ Cocoanuts wiU remember bow strenuously 
wo urge the necessity of ploughing and cuUivat 
ing the land between the palms, as we know this, 
must be done to give best results "Wo area 
little surprised, howevoj, at Ceylon going to 
Australia for her imple uents, unless it is that, 
since Australia supplies such excellent draught 
horses, she might as well send the ploughs too 
Those who have tned Ransoms a ploughs and 
cultivators find they are excellent for the class of 
cultivation neoessar) under cocoanuts, so we hope, 
with all good vill for Australia, that the next lot 
of implements will come from this side , meanwhile 
from all accounts, plou^^hs and cultivators, the 
same as spraying machines, will, in future, be 
found on all well managed estates 

A Research Scholarship m Agriculture 

A Research Scholarship of the value of Rs CO 
a month will be awarded by the Punjab Govern 
ment annually to a Diplomato of tlio Punjab 
Agricultural College for post graduate study, pro 
vided a suflSciently promising candidate is forth 
coming who will have to present a thesis after 
the Scholarship period, 
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The Indian Agricultural World 


The appearance of this new monthly is sympto 
matic of the growing interest that enlightened 
Indiana take m what ls after all the premier 
industry of India, namely, agriculture The 
Indian Agrieidtnral World treats of agriculture in 
all its vast and varied aspects and pubhsbes every 
month a special supplement on “ Co operation in 
India ’ thus bringing periodically under one cover 
all the cognate topics falling under the compre 
hensive term— the Indian rural sociology Messrs 
D T Chadwick, Director of Agriculture and L D 
Swamikannu Pillai, Registrar of Co operative 
Societies, Madras, have contributed two special 
articles to the inaugural number , and the various 
sections are well thought out and bnghtly planned 
If the succeeding issues maintAin the excellence 
of the first number we have no doubt that hlessrs 
P ^ ^ Aiyar A. Co , Madras, will have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on tbeir happy 
venture The annual subscription of this journal 
18 Rs 10 only 

Cocoanut Falm Disease 

From the half yearly Report just issued on the 
campaign against the cocoanut palm disease m the 
Districts of Knstna, Qodavery and Malabar, it 
appears that for the first time since the operations 
have been undertaken there has been a consider 
able abatement of the disease in Rnstna, and 
there is hope that it is being brought under control 
in Godavery A satisfactory feature of the work 
done is the discovery that by operations atan 
early stage it is possible to save trees that other 
wise might have died or been destroyed Instead 
of relaxing efforts on account of the success 
achieved m the Circars the Director of Agncnltnre 
at the instance of the Collectors of Knstna and 
Godavery, has asked for an addition to the staff 
to prosecute the good work more vigorously, and 

this has been sanctione 1 by the Madras Govern 
ment 


Indigo Crop 

Tha followung is from the final general memo 
randum on the indigo crop of the season 1913 14 
issued by the Commercuil Intelligence Depart 
ment, India — 

On the average of the five years ending 1911 12 
the area under indigo in the pi-ovinces dealt mth 
in this memorandum represented some 99 9 per 
cent of the entire areas under indigo in British 
India 

In the five years named the average total areas 
of the reported indigo crop in these provinces was 
some 300,000 acras while that in 1912 IJ ms 
195 700 acres 

The total area of the present season is estimnt 
ed at 149 100 ocres, nhich represents a doereaso 
of 4C,C00 acres, or 23 8 per cent on the figure 
for 1912 13 As compared mth the average of 
the five years ending 1011 present area 

falls short hy some 60 per cent 

The total yield of dye is estimated at 22,300 
• which IS less than last year s figure by 45 
per cent 

In addition to the areas for which particulars 
are pven above, the crop is gro wn on a very 
limited scale m Upper Burma, and the average 
area so grown for the last five years has been 
some 300 acres An addition of approximately 
® I per cent should be made to the estimated 
outturn for India on this account 

Tha crop suffered more or less through exces 
Siva rain fall m Bihar and in the eastern districts 
ot Ho Vmleii PrOTinces nod through drought in 

o Punjoh Rod in tho western distncts of the 
United Elsewhere conditions nre 

reported to have been fair to good 
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UaDD JOURNALiaSr n the PD^JAB 

Urdu Journalism is making great progress m 
the Punj lb There are no Jess than eight dailies 
in Lahore, five Hindu and three Jluslim, the 
latest addition being the which is a daily 

edition of the Flmdnslam, of which Sarala Devi 
Chaudhtiram is the proprietress 

THE \ FDA VTA KEsAlU 

Wo welcome the Vedanta Keaari, a relmous 
miscellany ptiblislied bj the Ilamaknshna Mission, 
Mylaporc Madras An issue of this new month 
ly on our table contains inspmng translations of 
the payings of Sn Ramakrishna and the epistles 
ofVivckanamh The original articles are popu 
Jar expositions of Hindu philosophic truths There 
IS abundant field for a journal of this kind The 
animal subscription being only two Rupees, the 
Vedanta Kenan has a wide scope before it for 
UNofiil BCrvico 

THE INUIAJIAN 

this now weekl) newspaper, which is boin<r 
published in London with the object of creating in 
England “ an intelligent and sympathetic inteicst 
in Indian air lire, ’ will evilentU serve a useful 
purpose It seeks to dijel the ignorance an 1, 
indeed, the prejudice which too often prev vil It 
will dovl with official subjects in the most un 
official manner possible It will strive to iipl old 
the iKilicj suggestc I byits title— the link 1 tween 
England an<l India, the eternal bond of se-x po ver, 
and the fact that evervone wlio has eaten tin. salt 
of India IS at heart an IndLamvn It will record 
tho events, official, social, and domestic, which 
nflVct the fortunes of Britishers m Indn , and it 
will endeavour to bring homo to Bnti li readers 
the nctna! life and work of the vano is services, 
profcs.aions, and occupations m the dilTerentpro 
Vinces of India 
C( 


THE POLinCAL QUARTERLY 
The Tolxtical Quarterly is a, Journal of Con- 
temporxry Political Studies Wo are living m 
times of great constitutional issues, says tlie 
Editor in the course of an exphnatoiy note m tlio 
first number, of rapid growth in administration 
central and local, of new co operatne energies in 
industrial and social reform, and of fresh thought 
about the lights and obligations of the individual 
mil the stale ft is with this i lugo of thought 
and action that the Fobheal Q^mrlerly is conoein 
cil Itiscliielly concerned with British, conti 
nental and American politics and institutions 
The Fdxlical Qmrierlxj aims at a broad and an 
unpartul consideration of modern politiral and 
social deielopment and wo wish it ereij success 
A nisTonv or ihe wspirna mas u. isnu 
The Government of India have, we understand 
sanctioned the grant from Imperial revenues, of 
a subsidy of 11500 to Mr S C Sanial of G.o 
Mable him to 

publish hi, work on the /Wy o/tte 
nnd I-rmlmy Prm m In, I, a Mr John MnnC 

^ndon, lertakon the publication, and sir’ 
Valenlmo Chirnl, of the Key,, Commission of 
Public Seraici* I„o.a, wall sec the book through 
the pres. The work is eapeeted to be pnbl.slmd 
early next year uniform with the larger edition 1 
Iirloria in fo.m s ot me^ ol 

nbout ^00 pages oncli 

A Miw nvoLisn naim ai LAnonn 
An appeal over the signatures of .i 
Khan BMndur Shafi, D, Shaikh Inba] k'"' '’' f 
/iilfaqai Ah Klmn and other Punjab J[u' ' 

English daily paperat Lahore It , 

Bsno It ser, shortly and 2,i00 eufe^C 

wild to haso bean oblninod P-i “ibors are 

me„mara.a.d,ohase„,raad3b»r„"ade“"""«' 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

THE PATNA CVIVPRSITl 

The JIahommedan EducaLi m il Committee has 
negatiTed anIsHmtc Faculty at Patna Uniiertity, 
on the ground that it would bo imprudent to 
compete with the proposed Mahommedan Umver- 
s-itj It recommends the impiovemetvt of the 
Maktabs, the Teachers Training School and a 
Government Jladmsa at Pitm with a European 
Pnncipil The suggested appointment of an 
Assistant Directoi of Public Instruction for 
Mahomnieilans was negatived 

IMPERIAIi STODIES IN LONDON 

The Senate of the Unnersitj of London has 
appointed a strong committee to advise them on 
the organisation of Imperial Studies in London 
It IS hoped that the committee will frame a 
scheme to supplement much of the work that is 
now done bj the Unirersitj, and co ordinato it 
l>oth on tho teaearch and on the educational sides, 
so that a complete system of Imperial studies 
will be aiaihble On the re«oaich side there is 
1 great field, almost unexplored, m the collections 
nt the Uecord Ollice, tho Colonial OlFice, the 
Admirnltj, tho India Ofllcc, and tho llntiah 
^Insenm, ami it has long been liopwl that some 
day a competent band of scholars would malco 
these treasures available to the students nn I 
teachers of tho Empire Tho formation of such n 
comniiltco was first advocated by Mr Sidney I/ow 
in a paper which ha teal liefore tho Bntrsh 
Academ) 

TLVMrVTART TDVCATION IN TIIF C P 
The Chief ComnnaMoncr of the Central IVmin 
cos nj proics tho Director of Pul he Jnstnietiona 
proposal for tbo utilisation of the enm of 
Rs n hkh* representing the amount allotted to 
1 lementar) school*, from the non reenmng grant 
of Us n lakhs, given by the Goiemment of 
Tnlia in 1913 for the improvement of education 


CORRKrONDLNCE SCHOOL OF VEBVACLLAR 6TCDIES 
A very useful institution has been started m 
^.tndris undei the immediate guidance of Mr 
S Gangatherim Pilhi, n well known Munshi to 
many Europeiiis Mr Pillais Correspondence 
Sch<)olof Vernacular Studies will he aiailed of bj 
many joung Europeans 'vho come out to this part 
of the country without nnj knowledge of Tamil 
orTelugu Mr PilKi has been a pundit of long 
and laried expeiience and we have no hesitation in 
recomtnending a couisb of training in his institu 
tion to those civilians who desire to learn the 
language of the iieople w ith whom their lot is cast 
The School for such Europeans is situated in a 
favourable quarter in George Town, JIadias 
TnE SCUOOb FINAL SCHEMB IN THE PONJAB 

Ihe question of instituting a School Final 
Examination as an alternative to the Matneuln 
tion Examination, was htel} referred to the 
Punjab Uniiereity bj theN W Frontier Ooiom 
ment The question was in duo course referred 
bj the Syndicate for examination and report by a 
strong Subcommittee The piopos.als of that 
Government are that every candiUto must obtain 
a School J^eaving Certificate, base 1 on liia reconl 
during the jeai, checked and testeil by the Hoad 
master and Inspector, that there should be one 
mstcad of two papers on each subject, and that 
maiking shoull be replace 1 bj classification 
Under this scheme a pasR m one subject or any 
group q( subjects w lU be recognised bj Ooiem 
ment for its ow n pur\>o«o The Subcommittee 
has not been able to recommend to the Sj ndicate 
the ncceptaneo of the ptoposnl, ns it is net saiisfieil 
troTO the intoTiwation now available that School 
LeaMpg Certificates will not lo given too fi-eoly 
when outside mllitence is bi-ouglit to liear on the 
Headmaster Tlie Sub Committee, therefore, has 
made a suggestion to tho Syndicate for the. 
modifiintinn of the Matncula*ion Examination, to 
wrvo tho purjic-e of a School Final l.xamination 
for tho Punjab 
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JUDICIAL HEFORM 

fairS Subi-amani^a Iyer, Ex Justice of Madras 
High Court, criticising the article in the Txmes 
on “ Judici il Reform in Indii ’ m the Common 
1 eal sajs that reform in India should begin 
from below He suggests the formation of rural 
courts with power to try cases of \alue less thin 
Rs 100 presided over by three selected inhabi 
tints of the locality holding office for two or three 
years, remunerated at some fixea rate for each 
sitting in this Couit No stamp duty should be 
required, the decision of the Court being final only 
on questions of f icts There should bo a Super 
intendent of the«o Couits of the standing of a 
Suboi'dinato Judge Tlio wiitcr uould raise the 
juusdiction of the MunsifU from Rs 2,'»00 to 
Rh 5,000 The bubonlinato Judges should be 
ODipoweied to giie upon questions of fact final 
findings in suits inlued bclou Rs 10,000, the 
bench in such ca«es consisting of two Sub Judge®, 
one junior and another senior In case of difler 
cnce of opinion tlic Disliict Judge s decision should 
bo final In suits of questions of law only m 
\ahio bolou Rs 1,000 and in suits of greater 
inUio eich Subordmite Judge may try separately 
System itic inspection of subordin ite courts by a 
High Court Judge is urged to minimise delay in 
trials 

THE CAUSE 01 CRIJlFS 

If those who hold that “ crime is a disease” 
would turn their attention to India, observes the 
Times of India “ they would find a lolume of 
ovidcnco to show thit the disease follows chieHy 
on an empty stomach os the predisposing cause 
■\Vo have jiLst noticed some very striking figures 
to tint direct fiom the United Provinces There 
after good be won®, the total jiopulition who pass 
cd through the gaols m 1012 was 5 6 per cent 
less than in 1911 and 9 2 per cent less than in 
1910 


sms BESANT ts \ARAlANAIAn 
Judgment was delivered on Monday (May 25) 
by Lord Moulton, on behalf of Loid Paiker, In 
the matter of the appeal preferied by Mrs Besant 
against the decree of the Madras High Oomt 
which oidered her to restore two Indian bojs, 
who are her wards, to the custody of their father 
says Indm The smt in the Madras Court is des 


111 me 


jLiugiueiii, f 


cuhiieiy misconceived 
“It could not bo disputed that the father re 
mained the guardian of his children notmth 
standing that ho had affected to substitute the 
defendant as guardian in his place, but the real 
question was whether ho was still entitled to ex 
emso the functions of guardian and resume the 
custody of his sons and after the scheme which 
had been formulated for their children This 
was a matter which could only he decided by „ 
Court etercisiog the jurisdiction of the Crown 
osci infants, and in their presence It ivas in 
then Iiorpsliips’ opinion impossible to hold that 
infants who had months previously left India 
with. ,.ew to being educated in England and 
going to the University of Oxford were ordinarily 
resident in the district of Chmgleput where the 
suit was in the h ,t lustance laid Again, the 
relief asked foi wss a mandator, order dmectinr 
Mrs Dcaant to take possession of the persons of 
the infant, in ingland, bring them to India, h„„<, 

them over to their father Considering the „ge 

of the infants attempt „„ the part of M.. 
Besaut to comply wath this order avould, if the 
infant, had refused to .vturn to India, I, aye at 
once ex,«scd the defendant to proceedings m 
England on wnt of hahea, Ne 

ought to niike an Older which might lej,] to these 
tonsequeiice, „ al„„„ „,a„pe„ to the father 
to a, ply to III, Majesty, High Court of Justico 
to England f„. that pu.pos. „ pe d.d M 

“ considoied^t: 

rare taken to asceitam their own w,.i, 
matenal points ** wishes on all 
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MEDICAL. 

TUL-VIMEVT fOR lAUALNhlS 
An account of a new treatment foi general 
l«iraljMS restilhng from spinal Uiseaso was gutn 
lecently bj Professor l^etb, of the Preneh Aca 
ileray of Medicine The Bcnitn used was taken 
from healthy subiects who hod been nflUeted with 
infantile paralj&is, but who had recovered ThH 
serum, in spite of n lapse of twenty jeara, still 
contains, according to Professor Netb the aebve 
\ nnciples which enable the patient when an infant 
to oiercoma the malady In the piesent instance 
it was injected into a man of thirty four siiBenng 
from general paralysis The patient, who had 
lost the use of both legs, was, it is awerted, abla 
to ^et up a few days after the fiist injection and 
a few weeks later returned to his usual occupation 
THE CUllE FOR TUfiERCPLOSIS 
filaxim Gorki, in a letter to the litutkoe Sloco, 
maintains that he has been completely cured of 
tubeiculosis by the application of Rontgen rays 
by Dr Manukhms system He says that many 
coirespondeuts have asked him how he has been 
cuied and he answered that he suffered from 
tuberculosiB in both lungs Di Manukhm visited 
him at Capn in October last year, and made 
foul applications of his treatment up to December 
Although M Gorki is now bving in St Peters 
butg, in A damp climate, ho m no longer following 
any medical course and has put on weight 11^ 
feels no trace of the disease He felt no pin* 
dunng the treatment, nor any nervous after effect 
UAUAUIX IN ESGLAND 

In an article m the Medical Press, Sii Ilonald 
Ross gives throe reasons for the disappearance of 
malana from England One is the diminution iP 
the numl»T of mostjuitoes which was brought 
about by a general system of drainage Ib® 
second is the diminution in the number of pai 9 
sites in human beings produced by the use of 
cjuimue The third is the abolition of the windo^ 
tax which was a tax upon sunshine and fresh ai^ 


TtBEIttUWSH IS J10MHAY 
Tho first annual rri>ort of the King George V 
Anti Tubtrculosia League of Ilombay furnishes 
abundant proof of its nsefolnei-s as a strategic 
centre in the campaign against tulierculosis The 
work of the League begin on December Jst, 1912, 
nithefforts towardseducating the ignorant mosses 
to the dangers incidental to the di«easeH and, ex 
plaining the sources of infection an I the means to 
guard against them Twenty file lectures were 
hel 1, illustrated with diagram an 1 lantern slides, 
by medic.l1 officers 2,019 p.atienta were examined 
and treated, of whom 25 per cent were found 
dafinitcl.^ Ijiherculat. A march, ijast of students 
of 30 primary schools disclosed th(j fact that 
twenty per cent of the students bad either well 
developed or incipient signs of tuberculous infec 
tion The report el the nurse, Mrs hlicbael, shows 
she paid 630 domiciliary ansits, and treated 77 
patients unable to go to the dispensary She dis 
covered 1 43 contacts exhibiting tuberculous by n p 
toms The scope of the Longue is in nee I of 
extension 

eiFlCACS OF lOnlSB IN FtAOCL CASES 

So much interest has recently been taken of 
the treatment of plague with iodine that bome 
remarks on the subject matle by Captain F P 
Connor, i >i s , in a recent issue of Indian Me heat 
Gazette, may well bo given here 

Captain Connor 8.ays he used tincture of lodmo 
for plague in Febniaiy or March, 1912, “and 
obtained some extmoidmarj results in a few 
cases But “ the caves were too few m number 
to enable mo to bo 6ui e of the iiivanablo etheieiicy 
of the drug lie was much struck with the com 
plcto absence of bal bjrmptoms m injecting dilute 

solutions of lodmo mtraveiioously, and “one can 

not feel perhaps other cases may proao amenable 
to the treatment So fui as I can find, the intra* 
venoui injection of iodine has never been used 
foranti^eptic purposes previousto my experiment ” 
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DE J O EOSE I\ COLA-ND 

It Will be remembered thet Di J C Bose went 
to England a few days ago at the invitation of 
the Oxford University to delivei there a coureo of 
lectures on his new discovenes Mr P Sen his 
Assistant thus writes to a contemporary as to the 
impression which our illustrious countryman’s 
experiments have created in that ancient temple 
of learning — 

“ Dr Bose gave his first lecture at Oxford on 
the 20 th May The most distinguished scientists 
were present When they saw the expenments 
they were convinced that “ Life is one ’ Before 
this, results of Dr Bose s enquiry were so astonish 
ing to them as to challenge their belief Nothing 
short of actual visualisation could convince 
them It was a great success They all unani 
mously said that the significance of Dr Bose’s 
discoveries was far reaching Indeed, they do 
appreciate him now As regaids his instruments, 
they simply marvel at their ingenuity They all 
oak * where did you get them made and with 
real pndo did Dr Bose reply, "in India” To 
moriow the President of the Royal Society is 
coming to this house to see some of his oxpen 
ments ’ 

RAYS INSTALLATIONS IW IvniA 
Some time ago it was decided by the Govern 
inont of India to establish two branch installations 
of the X Rays appai-atus, one at Delhi and the 
other at ^iiuh, both being under the Superinton 
dcnce of Major A E Walters, IMS Supenn 
tendent X Ray Institute, Dehra Dun A portion 
of the Ripon Hospital, Simla, has been specially 
reconstructed for the purpose The necessary 
apparatus has nil been received and Jfajor Walters 
is now in Simla supervising the fitting up of the 
plant, which will he under the charge of Assistant 
Surgeon Quick, formerly House Surgeon at the 


Wfllkor Hospital, Simla, and who 


A , ...AW nas recently 

undergone a course of special training m this sub- 
ject at Debra Dun Tbe X Bay Inefitiit.on at 
Delhi his nircidy boon fitted „p „„d has been 
placed m the Cml Hespital there in eha.ge of 
Assistant Surgeon Trutwein 

A GREAT ENaiNEERING WORK IV D S A 
“An engineering work of considerable magni 
tude ,s being ennipleted in the United States ’’ 
rays Clamher-, Journal ‘ This is the Hell Gate 
Bridge ivhichis being thrown acres, the Bist 
Kiver between Leng and Wards Winds to pro 
^ethe hew York, XewHeiven ind Hartford 
Mroid with a connection with the Pennsylvania 
K’llroad in New York city The structure will 
W a span of one thousand and seienteen feet 
tetween towers, in the centre there will boa 
c^uce of one hundred and thirty five feet 
fortv^f f ‘Ic crown being 

Somen'* curve 

^meume thousand tons of steel will be used m 

^ reus ruction When completed the bndge 
will be he longest single span steel slruoture f„ 
the world, and will carry four lines of road ’■ 
ran UTE PEor , „ rovMiau 
Professor John Henry Poynting, r e s Pm 

Prafessur Poynt.ng eompiited thf: igr "to 
-«h at 1=.600,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 Ls 

A VEW COPPER MlvE 

The chance discovery, seven m- fl.rvK* 

-= on the eslte^flV:: 
extensive operations are now m pro T’ 

commercial worbugof the mine ° 



PERSONAL 

THE FAJIOLS BIUIIJIIN UATHtilATlClAN 

"Ml S tte joucg and untav^ht 

Umdu whose work la the higher mathematics has 
excited the wonder of Tambridge, that home of 
mathematic*, i» now in teaidenc* at Trinitj He 
ivill read maiolj with three Fellows of the college 

Mr Hardy, Mr Littlewood, and Mr Isenlle 

They are engiged m going through masses of 
work he has nlreadj done, and are nnking some 
surprising di«coi erica in it 

Air Hard), fellow of Trinity sajs ‘ S> many 
inaccurate statementa haie been made about Mr 
Ramamijm that it i* perhaps as well to give the 
actual facts lie i* a natne of Madnm and is 
tvhoul twenty tix ycara of age He received the 
iinlinarj In lian school e location Ueuasneacr 
conncitcl with tl o Unner»it} of Mndms he liis. 
ne\ei jissclanj examination of ana kinlwhat 
ercr Ijntil a little more than a year ago he was 
a clerk m the employment of the Fort Trust of 

Madras 

llw tnathcmatienl cduention is rather a mystery 
an I he IS not If-mel in any other subject llio 
first 1 knew of him was about fifteen months ago 
He wroto to me exj laming who he was, and sent 
a large numlwr of mathematical theorems winch 
^he hal proTod Then, were a great tnanyTcry 
rcmarkablo results llts theorems were all in 


■niE MontET thesi-ntation eortbait 
An influential Committee has been formed in 
London with Sii K G Gupta ns chairman for the 
presentation to JjOrdMorlei of an oil painting of his 
as a mark of the esteem and affection entertained 
throughout India for one of iier greatest friends 
The circular u hich has been issued with this ol>- 
jectsaas “ To Lord Morley’s unique reputation 
AS a Politician, Publicist nnd Man of Letters, he 
has added a special claim to the appreciation of all 
classes in India by the extension to the Indian 
people of a greater share in the Goaernment of 
their country The Mmto Jforley Reforms haae 
re Athmetl the gracious pledges of the Crown, and 
deepened Itiduis faith in her futuro destiny 
During ills histone tenure of oflieo as Secretary of 
State for India, Viscount Morlej also gare his 
whole hearted '.upportlo the policy of stongthemng 
the prestige nnd power of the ^ntlle Killers in all 
roattem nlTecting tlie internal administration of 
tbcir States A small sum of £1,S00 is all that 
1$ proposed to bo collected for the pin pose anil if 
©very part of this great country contributes its 
quota not exceeding Its 4,000 for each Pronnee, 
tho presentation would bo a thoroughly represen 
tative one Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honoumry Treasurer, Mr I, Pnlit, i c 8 (retn-ed) 
orMajorN P Sinhs (imb retired), at 10 Gningc 
Ild Ealing, London, AV 


puro mathematics parliciitsrly m the theory of 
numbers an I the JLheory of elliptic functions 
ANTiile many of them were quite new, ©them had 
Vxen anticipated by writer* of whom he had never 
Ivwrd aw I of who*e work he was quite iiinucent 
“ That IS the wonlerfiil thing, he discovered 
fcjrhim*elf a grwat numlier of thing* which the 
lew ling mathetn-alicinii* of the la*t hundital jeara, 
vuch a* Cauchy an I Jacobi, lial a lie! to the 
Vnowlcdco of schoolmen He is a man of quit© 
PXtr»onbn.vrT j^owct*, 1 't very imperfect train 


W« regnt to to,, Sir Siircndr 

Hoi™ T-gore Doctor of riiiH(lclp!ii.o 

1„< l,rt on too fth J„no, »i 

Togoro C.otir, OakntU, »t „g, 

P”'"* ''"nB onthonty 11, „ S.™ 

tot , Wry o, Uo^oothotottoloocl 

Mu pc throogk nnoUDon ky 

vL I " '''''B’-‘nuol,oI„r olUr 

rCl '“'™"»™o„,ot .1,0 or 
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TOE INDIANS IN BOOTH AFRICA 

Tho Uto Archibald 1 orbe , speaking from a 
ovule experience once described the inhabitants of 
Natal as boasteis, blackgiiaids bullies and very 
hoi nble liars lie was not inaccmate wiitesthe 
Rangoon Times, as the debate in the House of 
Assemblv at Capo Town amply demonstrates 
This wretched collection of Abeidonians, Hutch 
men and Jews is the mot selfish community in 
the British Empire, and we are glad that Geneial 
Botha had the courage to remind them that their 
difficulty IS Natal 8 own cieation Having ex 
ploited the Indian for their personal benefit and 
bnilt up thou prosperity bj bis badlj paid ser 
vices — they introduced him or ginall> in utter 
defiance and disregard of the opinion of the rest 
of South Africa and took the fullest advantage of 
his services as an indentured labourer— they now 
are oppressing him in a manne*’ which is utterly 
alien to British instincts and is condemned by the 
entire Empire The intervention of tho Home 
Government and of the Government of India— 
both of course, indirectly— became a necesait^, 
and as a result the honourable solution of a long 
struggle prepounded in the Union Governments 
Bill has been passed in spite of the opposition of 
Natal 

BE OnrANlSATION OF THE MADRAS SECRETARIAT 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned the re or 
ginisation of the Madras Secretariat, whereby the 
appointment of a fourth Secretary has been ap 
proved Formerly, there were three Secretaries 
drawing salines of Il« 3,750, Rs 3 12,> and 
Rs 2,500, respectively, who were assiste^y two 
temporary Deputy Secretaries and tl^Under 
Secretanes two of whom belonged-^ tho Civil 
Service, drawing a pay of K^'l.OOO each, and one 
liolongingtothoH-ovincial Civil Service Under 
the re organisn«on, there wall be four Secretanea, 


Cll 


the first two drawing Rs 3,750 and Rs 3,000 
lespectivcly, and tho last two will diaw the gi-ado 
pay^ftwRs 250 eich, and they will be assisted 
by four Undei Seciotaries, three of whom will 
belong to tho Civil Service with a salary of 
Rs 1,000 each, and one to the Prov nicial Sei 
vice Thus tho appointment of Deputy Secre 
tanes will altogether di^ij jiear 

A NEW FRONTIER PROVINCE 
Tlieie IS 1 ptrsistent i.imoiir of tbo creation of 
mew broiitier Pimiiice on tlie North east of 
India The S tmnia, of Oichir, says — -“There 
IS a stiongiiimoiir to II, e eflect that not only 
Sylhet and Oiclni hut Kiinrupnnd Goalpara will 
ho joined to Bengal, and the announcement mil 
bo made in Ootobei next A new Frontier Pro 
unco will be eieated with Manipur, n portion of 
Assam and tbo adjoining hill tracts It may bo 
called tbo Assam Fiontiei Piovinoe Lord Ear 
dingo will soon visit Manipur and Assam, and 
Loid Cviniichael will tour in Chittagong shortly 
and a Military Offlcerbis been placed in charge 
of Assam All these ,e preliminaries to the 
creation of a new Province * 


Sil Milliam IVoidcihurn, writing to a homo 
contempoiary in connection with tho Bntish 
girnson in South Africa and tho Indian question 
points out that a British fpico of 6,888 men is 
l^ated Soith Africa at a yearly cost of 

-6633,500, and asks why there should bo this 
ebargo on the Bi.tish tax payer for the beneCt of 
a self governing colony, when a force of British 
troop, .pprcehing 80,000 men is located in 
India, and India „ railed upon to p.y the bill 
amounting to many millions sterling In his 
opinion South Africa should bo called upon to show 
onwhat gronnda.ti, entitled to graatcr f„vc„n 
than lndm from the Bntish tax payer, as the 
treatment ncconled to British Indian, „ not now 
rtnmoting the^iUerosts of tho Empire 
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rat nFtrASE or sir d g timk 
Tho news of the relei'w of Jlr Bal Oangudhar 
Tihk has been receive 1 with profound satisfac 
tion throughout India Afr TiKk having seived 
hi? sentence of six yeirs at Aland day lurived at 
PoopA on the ITtfi It is gratifying to learn that 
his hoiUh IS fairly sati factory It »? sLatel 
that jllr Tilak has wntten three booK during 
hii detention, and they Will be published at 
Poona hot only at Poona hut in several other 
ylaces meetings have been held to expiesa the 
joy of the people on Ins leloase 

TUF FRFXCn STAMP 

The design of the French postage stamp is to 
bo changed the familur figure of a woman with 
outstrotchel arm? aoiuag a field of com te to bo 
replaci 1, savfl the J/iTil Pine correspondent by a 
view of the Pifli-l Tower with an Aeroplane flying 
past 

REOSTMINO LOW CLASS FAMILIES 
A great deal has boon heard of late of the 
shortage of labour m Bombay nnd of tho eoono 
mtc condition of the labouring cla«ae8 A good 
deal of light In? been thrown upon tins question 
by the work of the Servanti. of India Society m 
starting Co ojicralive Credit Societies amongst 
Mill hands and sweepers It is now proposed to 
carry this movement farther by establishing a 
Co operative Credit bocietyin Pflrel Mill distnct 
toredoem 40 liw clisfi farmbe residing m tin 
CiUjarati quarters tbere Iho 40 t«TOiUeR com 
jvn'.o \4fi -persons of vsloiiv AT are naming mom 
bers, the toU\ incorao being U« "7A per month, 
audthfttotta tviouthly oxponditme Rs 458, but 
tl e wboh of the balance of Rs 381 goo» towaids 

part payment of intf re t oil debt as the rate of 

interest exceeds 75 poi cent Tlie total indebted 
ness of the 40 famihes is Rs 7,050 Tho pcopio 
are all frugal in habit nnd “S 

Thirty seion famiUo* are Mum i , 


(sweepers) and the fliindaril of odtieation is )oiv 

The 10 fftmilie'. now^ j) ij un aniitial debt clLir^es 
amounting to Us 1^300 Under tho Co operatne 
sehemo tho debt will bt paid off and tho Annual 
interest on now debt uill be Us 1,400 and tiio 
rest of tlie saiuigs will {,0 towards the amortisa 
tion of the Co oporative debt The rate of interest 
changed by tho Society will be 18| pei rent , nnd 
the public are inv iteij to subscnlie deposits to the 
Credit 1 und 


A NEWTITLI iOR JlLllMlX SCUOIAUS 

U L the Vicoloy and Ooieinor Ctoncril lias 
been pleased to sanction the insbtution of n new 
title of Aggajnahnpandita, to conuspond vnth the 
titles of Alfthnmnhopailhjaya and Sham ul Ulema 
The title of Aggamolnpandita (the meaning of 
which IS “one who is pro eminently learne 1 oi 
chief among great scholars ) will bo confoiro! on 
Buddhist scholars m Burma who render eminent 
semceft m the promotion of OiienUl learning 
with Fpeciftl reference to Pali Each recipient of 
tlie title IS to be granted an niininl pension of 
Rs 100, or when the recipient is a Afonk, annual 
or monthly doles of nte to the value of lU 100 
H year will al«o be given A seat will bo engiov 
eil with the name of tlie title nnd of the ivcipi 
ent The title will be prefixel to the name of 
the tiUe holder 






viiiAMjrLLOR oa lama 
Addi-essmg Indian students in Fiigland on n 
rcceot occasion, tho Lord Chaiicellor i*. reported 
to have said 

llBl.teirt m loan, and r«rUmUrij- In.'mn 
lU«.rl,y hadbofn mnod .. taeVnek <a hn 
Unncinty.dlm, 

m .n ImU™ tollo. «t« I«„t m nlmmt nil 11, n c« 

™j,t.onnfo. n,l„d, Lolnd i.t Son.ct,,,,* tUn 
Ind, nil Lent l.m ‘ hnnl, „| ,,, „„„,i,r 
nr Jit It II .“l.n 

».nh.«l ns,rd nh.l aS.‘t 

R 1C Rc' we loliove, Ur 
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If you want a malenal for Hill 
^ear that mil really do you credit you 
must get wool It js useless expect- 
ing Cotton and Shoddy mixtures to 
give that lasting quality appearance 
which 13 the hall mark of pure "Wool 
Fabrics Men of taste and fashion 
throoghout the Indian Empire weir 
nothing but Pore Wool, they recognise 
the fact that no material has that 
quality appearance or gives the same 
all round satisfaction in fit and wear 
as Pure Wool But itmustbePwe 
Wool, "remember, or in other words — 


I. A L 1 iVI L I 

all wool wfar 

wbitefobsampi.es ndp ibices 

WooliEn Wills ® Co., Ltd., Dept. No. 32, 

CAWNPORE. 


TiltlFL INDIAN POLl-? 

lliice littlo books* linis leached iis , ippjccit 
tioas ot Indun poets who Imc tich»e\ed sufbcicnt 
eommonil of w foreign language to be accepted as 
among the foremost .^vritors of poetry m Ihit 
tongue One of the^o poets is, of couifie, Rabm 
dranath Tagore the other two me women And 
that IS % strange thing whan one rememhers 
that in the East the woman is secluded , in fact 
nearly imprisoned from early 3 ontb and during 
the most impressiomhle jeaisof her life Rut 
Sirojim Naidu and Toru Dutt came of most cn 
lightened parentage and both \isited England at 
anearlyage The outstandmgfeituresin the lires 
of the<e three poets are touched upon in the books 
before us and besides a critical appreciation of 
their works there are many little personal touches 
We read foi instauce of Itnhindrnnath Tagoio 
that “ he u acknowledged on all hands as a hand 
some man and tint “10 his jouth he was a 
leader of fashion in Bengal He has 

the high foiehead of a thinker, a tlowing Warl, 
flashing eyes, and a distinguished appeal ance 
Often ho has been heard smgiug from eailj 
moining till late at night lUissery 

fond of swimming and rowing It is 

Mil that be hums his verses orti to himself be 
fore wnting them down During the loinj sea • 
>.or he finds his work tnoie congenial than at any 
other time of the yeir ’ Ileio are esnmples from 
three of his loae lynca 

'ey sJaw 

end of her skwt touched me I rom tUo unknown 
island of a heart came a sudden iintra breath of 
spring A flutter of a flitting touch brnebo) 
mo and aanisKcdin a moment, like atom flower 
petal blown in the broere It fell upon ray heart 
like a sigh of her boily and whisjoer of her heart. 

*' The Oardeucr 

“ Handi* cling to hands and ej o« linger on ejee 
Thus begins the record of owe hearts ) 

“ It IS moonlit night of Sfarch , the sweet smell 
of henna is m tho air my flute lies on the earth 


• R»’iindr*n»tti T»?ore, Uri 8«rjj <1 NilJa Tara 
Diitt , (t^stessn Hid Co, Ms-trss As 4 esch 


TK^ectod find joiir garland of flhweis is wn 
imishcd 

“ Ihw lo\o between you and me is piinjdo asa 
song ’ 

“ Ihe (jiidcner ' 

You aro hidden as a stu behind the hilh, and 
and I am a passeiby oijon the ri.ad 

But why did you stop for a moment and glance 
at my face thioughyom veil while you walked by 
the riverside path with the full pitcher upon your 
hip 1 

“ The G iidener ' 

Much of Tiigoro s poetry is religious Mr 
icats Kijs of his writings tint " the traveller in 
tlio led hrowti clothes that he weais that dust 
may not show upon him, tho gii 1 «eaiching in her 
bed for the petiU fallen from the wreitli of her 
royal lorer, the servant of the bride awaiting the 
masters homecoming m the empty house, are 
images of tho heait turning toGoi Howeid 
and nrers tho blowing of conch sheila , tlie heavy 
rain of the Indi in July, 01 the paiching heat, are 
images of the moodsof tbit heart in union oi in 
separation and a man sitting in A boat upon A 
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rivei pliyin" upon a lute, like one^,W tlio&o iigiiros 
full of m} stenous me iniiig m a {ihme^o picltiro, 
1 & Go 1 him elf Hero is one of tl e poetsMOiplo 
bOngs upon tins tliemo 

In the worll a audience hall tlu au jlehlilo 
of grass bits on the same caipet.ivith the sunbeam 
and the stirs of midnight / 

Thus ni) bongs share thtir seats in the heart of 
the woild with the music of the clouds and forests 
But, jou man o! iiche*, jour wealth h s no 
part m the simple grandcui of the sun s glad gold 
and the mellow gleam of the musing moon 
'^he blessing of the all embracing is not 
shed upon it 

And when death appears it pales and withers 
and crunijales into dust 

Mrs Sarojini ^nldu js debcendtd from Bengali 
stock, ascetics and dreamer^ all In het the m 
spiration thej diew fiom forest and mountain has 
found pecuh u eipre sion 'When she is in India 
her residence is Hyderabad and there slio * holds 
a uni pio position as a link between the English 
anil Indian bocial elements her iniluence 


behind the pimlali is \oiy great’ IB*'® 
peom upon the geicuiub ways of ludian ma*Iona 
A Kokila called from a Henna fcpmj 
Lira ’ Elite * Lira ' Liieo * 

Huston mai lonb hasten awby 
To gather the leivea of the llciina tiaO 

The ttika'b locl for the bro v of ii 1 inlo< 

And letel mits red foi lips that m-c na'cet , 
But, for ld> like fmgeis and feet, 

Tlia red, the led of the Henna tite 

And heron an cxquisito finci * 

A caste mark on the nrurt brows of Ifenaeii, 
TUogol ien moon burns sacred, Rolein*'fhnglit, 
Tbo winds are dancing in the forest tc***P^® 

And swooning ms tho hol^ feet of ^i*ght, 
Hush * m tho bilcnce m^btic toires sii^g 
And innke the gods their incense ojlcr**iS’ 
Around Tom Dutt gathers tho gloom of 
tragel) foi she dio3 at twenty oho Yet in 
the few short jeais of her life she acl'io'®*^ '‘o 
high a standaiai of poetic il writing that hei Irt^*b 
of the bia\c deeds m ancient dajsnnd hci htth 
pictures of Indian life will h\e long both *n India 
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of the mind It is the roost up to date seiantidc 
preparation — without any defect or fault It is 
clean, neat, dainty and so essentially useful for a 
good toilet table, besides it is stukingly cheip in 
pnee compared to any hiir oil extant Price 
As 0 12 0 pei bottle, per V p p Re 13 0 
Do* Rs 8 0 0, jier V P p Ks 10 8 0 
et« xeAat othere tay ~ 

Honble Mabaiaja RanjiUngli — • It keeps 
the head cool and its scent is sweet and pleasant 
Raja “Peary Jlohan’ — “ Its ^efficacy m 
bead ache, vertigo and falling off of hair has been 
confirmed on trial 

I* C Dutt, Esq , I C S , Dt Magistrate, Masuli 
patUia — « Car* lecomlnend it to those who 
need a good hair oil 

Thousand others will be found in our pnco list 
ant Post free Sold eveiywhero if not obtaimv 
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ami in I’ligiind She wax born in 1856 in Cal 
iiitti of a Ilcngili Chn-jtnn family, and she was 
imong the pioneer Indian writers in English verse, 
riiw ten lets the hucciss of liei 1} ncal expiex'ioiiB 
tho more niirvellius Her early death was a 
naUonnl dmst* r Among the best of her poems 
are those on Inihnn customs and acenery FoUowb 
a little picture of a Tillage in the eaily morning i 
A ragged herd boj , here and there, ' 

With his long stick and naked feet , ^ 

A ploughman wending to his csire, 

The fiel 1 from which he hopes tho wheat 
An early traveller hurrying fast 
To tho next town an urchin slow 
Bound for the school 


And here a sunset on an Indian lakQ 
Upon tho glassy surface fell 
The last beems of the day 
I.k» flery iwls, th-it leng’tboii.ng 

Asbreezeswnkeandpliy, ^ ' 

(Xiersand willows on ‘he edte 
And purple bu Is nndied 

Fell over tree, o„J j 

On eome ll,e t„,l,g|.t 

Tliev, three I, til. booh., nn,,to,t„,..„e „.o. 


"o hnto received on evcollont 1 t 
Co opera, .V. Soeret.e,, p 

ModivobA, 12),rl.,el,r,,„ * >‘<^nACo, 

ntl.nt.on ot nil .„t„,e„ej ‘o 

"0''»ent The „„„ 

'»»~»bu.the.,o.,ie„„,, ’"'“'■nro 

the author mge. tl e nee 1 ol 
the , anon. Held, “ “Pemt.on .n nil 

.™ thooe ,vho „g.r 1 the Them 

■« eonoemed Bn.nl, , .f ement 

rlFotcreht Ih. " 'f ■ the .„p. 

Merent cho.nclor . « ol afar 

'”“e>oo,' he ..the 



v.llago sodoty ot rngmu^a 'o‘o opo. ,t,o„ ,v6rk.nB n.o„t .f .t rome, tl,o old of co owmtion 
in the fielcU of agriculture, industry, distribution, it cannot m *1 >i opomtion 

commeree, bank, saTiitat.on,>uW.c hEoltli, cduci conditions— noul, I "ii 

and other kindiod ctiaiinols I Imagine, Indeed ' r *i proio tlio gicatest bonofni 

Tho pioblom of self help in every dcpaitmeiit of lr,,'iV°"'""i"''Y ““""S *'’'‘‘'“l7«ntiiri«. ol 
human endeavours is solve I The oil viltaoe i leUi the coiiimuiiity lias lost the 

’ ■ ® initinct of social service That instinct has to be 

re coated and applied gradinlly p„ctico in a 
biismeaa like ivay m consonance mlh modern con- 
ditions and notions of b.is.ncs, , Agricnltnml so- 
ceties, It goes without saying, are necessary in n 
™untry 80 per, cent of whoso popnlatiol are 
directly dependent upon ogricnlturo 

It would bo vv isto of time dwelling upon orga 
nised effort for purpose, of agncnltnml desol 
oaent Wh, have Indian indnstriea not have 
dove, oped, under modern conditions f M.Z 
ack of orginisation, absoneo of ,nd.ist„„l cnpij’ 
of commemal cohesion Ih,, - 

can ho remedied by tho sfcirlmg « 
opeintive societies Jr„t„a, 0001 !: ‘n ‘ b' 

j;gsenteipnso would solve the problem of 


* :: — ivtvemovo lies*! «»nto,*ac nna 

solve the p„blem of 

Health, Strength, Vigour 
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in me tieici'i ot agriculturo, industry, distribution, 
comniei-ce, bank, sanitation,^, public health, eduei 
and other kmdiod channels | Imagine, Indeed » 
Tho pioblom of sel 

human endeavour^ is solve 1 The oil village 
panchayat m tho minutest as m tho widest scope 
of its activities embodied the co opeiative pnnci 
plQ Tho village community gov erned itself, to 
its mutual advantage Sufficient funds vveio 
forthcoming locally foi local uso There was no 
distant authority without whose poiimssion no 
thing could bo done Tho village comimmities of 
old acted m the true spirit of the exhoitation 
addressed by one of the most eminent Indians of 
this generation to the graduates , “ With brains 
enlarged, hearts expsanded and character evei 
more valuable than knowledge, go ye, o brethien 
in the words of Mahavagha, for the good of the 
many, for the welfare of the many and for the 
piospenty of the man; The co-operative move 
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tnal 'ih-itioD, for the lack of both accounts for 
hoirding ihen theie is. great need for di^tnbu 
ti\e societie-i and co operatne stores Ranking 
ficihtiesare neU indicated as es<eDtial adjuncts 
to CO operative industrial life Ranking busme s 
IS now s} Loiiymous with usurious money lending 
because the people hai e lost the instinct of tlie 
operation and could secure credit for neithei in 
dustrul nor agricultural purposes Luiopean 
concerns flourish fur thej hare business talents 
behind them an I are bad ed up by banking ficili 
ties Therefore there mu t be o operatiie banks 
where the peoples nionej safely inaested and 
capahlj managed mi^ht be utilised for financing 
the people s enterprise 

Then the sanitarj conscience of the comimitiity 
lias to be ai-oused The author urges the forma 
tion of local sanitary committees on a co opera 
tivo basis, to Ruperai o s.initation The need in 
this respect is mo't urgent in rural areas If 
rural sanitation is capable of improvement on a 


cooperative basis, why not education? In this 
reaped, at any rate, tho people have acquired 
«ome experience, and if the people so wish, thej 
are in a position to solve the problem of mass 
education, without oflicial compulsion We have 
no bpaco to enlarge upon the very useful things 
the author has to say upon the possible extension 
of CO operative endeavour so as to create a civic 
spiiit and economic habits ^\e heartily agree 
with the concluding observations of the author 
of tlusverj useful brochure “'With all Lope* 
md faith it may be anticipated that societies of 
CO operation which are organised at the instance 
of an informed public, and the patronage of a 
paternal Government, are sure to prove a national 
bloising to this country, vouchsafing to every 
well wisher of India that the glonous path of 
coopemtioQ will lead a progressive nation to 
cominuiial regeneration, social prospentj and 
economic salvation _r/ie liankxpon 
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THE FRIFA'DS OF^IKDIA SjBWES 

W- Fri'nlt o/ /iiliTTffli-) PiiMKhei By 
Jle^sM GAN fttesin n\id Co , Mirtns, A** 4 
each \ 

The hu^tory of a jeojCe is practically the 
liidtorj of the doings of itl groit men, and the 
Publishers have mode a htghtj useful addition to 
the biographical and histoncil litei iture of India 
by bringing out a senes of uniform booklets con 
timing life sketches of leiding Xndiins each uith 
a portrait of the subject of the biogmphj fhe 
senes of the biogriphie*; of eminent Indians 
nireids consmts. of two dozen small \olumeseach 
of whicK be«iido3 gi'ing a succinct hfe sketch 
contains copious ©xtmets from tho speeches and 
nntmg-i of the personigei described Modern 
In ha, however owes h«.i present development as 
much to tho hbouis of fie\era( high minded 
I ngli»hm»,n ns to tho patriotic endeivours of 
eminent Indiana thcln^elvcs, and ^^essrs Natcean 
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find Co have done well in issuing a now senes of 
shoit biographical sketches entitled the “ Inends 
of India Stiies containing the biographies of 
eminent non Indim peisonages who have assisted 
in shaping the destinie-« of this land M'’ehaie 
been fa\ cured with copies of some of their latest 
additions to the seiics, the biogiaplnes of John 
Bright, Henry Fiwcett, Lord MaaauKy, Edmund 
Ruike, Charles Bradlaugli and I ord Mmto, and 
have no hesitation in sa 5 ing tliat these cheap 
booklets, are calculated (o give to the student of 
the modetw l«6toT», of Iwdvw. wwbatautial assistance 
m understanding the stca i development of the 
country under Bntish rule — The Feigusson Col 
tege ^fagaz\ne 

TALE^ jl BAJA BIUBVE 


7 aha cf Uajn Uxrhal is a booklet (price 4 As ) 
brought out by the same publisheri Xo tales 
are more popular and more widelj current in tins 
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country tlnn tho«o of Birbal Tlio \olnnie 
before us contains twenty one of these <imu6ing 
stones which abound in wit and humour of a 
genial kind In fact the present collection »e 
quires no special commendation as the fascinating 
tales brought together cannot fail to attract 
readers — Tt* lergxv^on QoXUgt Zlaga-xnt 

HI^DU PSALMS A^D H'iM^S 


AUCITArOLOGV ^A1I\KS^ATLS 
Tlio St tcs of Iljdepibad, Onahor nn 1 ICash 
imrhaic now comjleted their ninri^enients lor 
the establishment of archaeologicil dej artments 
in then i-espectnc ’states Mi Dyraran Sahni 
will direct oj orations m Kashmir Professor 
Garbe m Gwihor and Professor Ghulan id 
Ui derobad 

CULAP'MOOD PULP 


Hindu Psalms and Hymns is jet another 
addition of Katesan and Co The antbpr, Mr 
K \ Hamaswanii B a , has given therein some 
select passages from Sanskrit spiritual songs 
poems fend prayei-s They are culled from 
Aitihasik and Pauranie literature in Sanskrit 
and are indeed most inspiring English transLa 
tions and eiplanatory notes are also given Trans 
lations of choice chnntings of saints like Tukatam 
Knbir, and Tulsidas are likewise added — TAs 
Fergusson ColUge ilaga.ins 


Tlie competition of cheap wood pulp paper im 
polled fi-om Europe has checked the development 
of p per making bj oldei methods in India, and 
the most ‘■uccessfui mills me iho«e, says the 
fndtan Trade Journal, which haVe Government 
contracts foi the supplv of cheap foolscap, blotting 
|n|ic», note paper and envelopes The number 
of papei mills in India in 1912 was nine — three 
in Bengal four in tlie Bonibav Presidency, one ui 
the United Provinces, Mjd one tn the Gwalior 
State with A rapital of nboot Rs '>4 Jaklis 
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